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KEY  TO  PRONUNCIATION 


Three  methods  are  used  to  indicate  the  pronunciation  of  the 
words  forming  the  headings  of  the  separate  articles : 

(1)  By  dividing  the  word  into  syllables,  and  indicating  the 
syllable  or  syllables  to  be  accented.  This  method  is  followed  where 
the  pronunciation  is  entirely  obvious.  Where  accent  marks  are 
omitted,  the  omission  indicates  that  all  syllables  are  given  sub- 
stantially the  same  value. 

(2)  Where  the  pronunciation  differs  from  the  spelling,  the 
word  is  re-spelled  phonetically,  in  addition  to  the  accentuation. 

(3)  Where  the  sound  values  of  the  vowels  are  not  sufficiently 
indicated  merely  by  an  attempt  at  phonetic  spelling,  the  following 
system  of  diacritical  marks  is  additionally  employed  to  approximate 
the  proper  sounds  as  closely  as  may  be  done : 


a,  as  in  fate,  or  in  bare. 

ft,  as  in  alms,  Fr.  ame,  Ger.  Bahn=a 

of   Indian   names. 
a,  the  same  sound  short  or  medium,  as 

in  Fr.  bal,  Ger.  Mann, 
a,  as  in  fat 
a,  as  in  fall. 
a.  obscure,  as  in  rural,  similar  to  «  in 

but,  e  in   her :  common  in  Indian 

names. 
£,  as  in  me=t  in  machine. 
e,  as  in  met. 
e,  as  in  her. 

I,  as  in  pine,  or  as  et  in  Ger.  Metn. 
i,   as  in   p*n,    also   used   for   the  short 

sound    corresponding    to   &,    as    in 

French  and  Italian  words. 


eu,  a  lone  sound  as  in  Fr.  jedne,  = 
Ger.  long  o,  as  in  Sonne,  Gothe 
(Goethe). 

eu,  corresponding  sound  short  or  medi- 
um, as  in   FY.  pew = Ger.   6  short. 

6,  as  in  note,  moan. 

o,  as  in  not,  frog — that  is,  short  or 
medium. 

8,  as  in  move,  two. 

u,  as  in  tube. 

u,  as  in  tub :  similar  to  e  and  also  to  a. 

M,  as  in  bull. 

ti,  as  in  8c  abune=Fr.  6  as  in  d£, 
Ger.  ii  lone  as  in  grin,  Btihne. 

u,  the  corresponding  short  or  medium 
sound,  as  in  Fr.  but,  Ger.  Miller. 

oi,  as  in  oil. 

ou,  as  in  poiind ;  or  as  ait  in  Ger.  Hans. 


The  consonants,  b,  d,  f,  h,  j,  k,  1,  m,  n,  ng,  p,  sh,  t,  v,  and  z,  when 
printed  in  Roman  type,  are  always  given  their  common  English 
values  in  the  transliteration  of  foreign  words.  The  letter  c  is  indi- 
cated by  s  or  k,  as  the  case  may  be.  For  the  remaining  consonant 
sounds  the  following  symbols  are  employed : 


ch  is  always  as  in  ricA. 

rf,    nearlv    as    th    in    this  =  Sp.    d    in 

Madrid,  etc. 
g  is  always  hard,  as  in  go. 
h    represents    the    guttural    in    Scotch 

focA,  Ger.  nacn.  also  other  similar 

gutturals. 
9,  Fr.  nasal  n  as  in  bon. 
r  represents  both  English  r,  and  r  in 

foreign  words,  in  which  it  is  gen- 


erally  much  more  strongly  trilled, 
s,  always  as  in  «o. 
th,   as  th  in   thin, 
th,  as  th  in  this. 
w  always  consonantal,  as  in  lee. 
x  =  ks,  which  are  used  instead. 

y  always  consonantal,  as  in  yea    (Fr. 

Ugne  would  be  re-written  leny). 
zh,  as  «  in  pleature  =  Fr.  /. 
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■aouBaJ'  the  Orkney  Islanda,  5*4  mile* 
long  by  4W  mile*  broad,  and  10  miles  w. 
of  Kirkwall.      Fop.  about  800. 

juuweau  ^rench  p^  born  ln  ParU 

la  1670.  HIh  quarrelsome  disposition  and 
tarn  (or  ill-natured  satire  Involved  bim 
la  almost  constant  trouble,  and  be  win 
condemned  to  exile  in  1712  for  contu- 
macy in  refusing  to  appear  before  the 
law  courts.  He  spent  the  remainder  of 
Ma  life  chiefly  in  Vienna  and  the  Nether- 
lands, and  died  at  Brussels  in  1741.  His 
works  consist  of  sacred  and  secular  odea, 
cantatas,  epigrams,  operas,  comedies, 
epistle*,  etc. 

rtnniuiPH.il  Jkaw  Ja«JOt».  one  of  the 
JMJUHHHIU,  mo8(  W|ebrated  and  moat 
Influential  writers  of  the  eighteen  tb  cen- 
tury, was  the  son  of  a  watchmaker  at 
Geneva,  where  he  **s  born  in  1712.  For 
the  first  thirty-five  years  of  his  life  tba 
chief  suthority  is  his  own  painfully 
frank,  but  perhaps  not  absolutely  ac- 
curate. Confessions,  first  published  in  1782 
and  1788.  His  ytutb  (are  little  promisa 
of  bis  future  eminence,  and  after  a  desul- 
ioij  euucauun  he  was  apprenticed  la 
1725  to  an  engraver,  from  whose  real  or 
fancied  severity  he  ran  away  In  1728. 
He  now  fell  under  the  notice  of  Madame 
de  Warens,  a  lady  residing  at  Annecy, 
who  sent  him  to  a  Roman  Catholic  in- 
stitution at  Turin,  where  he  abjured  Prot- 
eatantlsm.  After  several  fits  of  eccen- 
tric wandering  he  went  to  live  with  Mme. 
de  Warens  at  Les  Channel  tea.  a  country- 
house  near  ChamMry,  where  they  appear 


returned  to  Paris  la  1746,  to  lead  a  pre- 
carious life,  copying  musin  and  studying 
science.  About  this  time  be  became  inti- 
mate with  Diderot,  Grimm,  D'Holbach, 
Mme.  D'Epinay,  etc.,  and  contributed  to 
the  Encyclopedia ;  and  from  tbla  period 
also  dated  bis  connection  with  Th6reae 
le  Vasseur,  with  whom,  five-and- twenty 
yeara  later,  he  went  through  some  form 
of  marriage  ceremony.  In  1750  his  essay, 
ln  which  he  adopted  the  negative  side  of 
the  question  whether  civilisation  haa  con- 
tributed to  purify  manners,  won  a  prise 
offered  by  the  Academy  of  Dijon,  and 
brought  him  for  the  first  time  into  general 
notice.  In  1752  he  brought  out  a  suc- 
cessful operetta  (the  music  by  himself), 
"J    *"*cr   ■    celebrated    Letter   sat 


Sel Her,  however,  Rousseau  returned  ... 
ad  his  place  at  I-es  Cfcsrmettes  occupied 
by  another,  whereupon  he  departed  to  be. 
cone  ft  tutor  at  Lvons.  Tn  1741  he  went 
to  Psria,  and  in  1743  obtained  the  pnet 
of  secretory  to  the  French  ambassador 
ajt  Vacuo*.    This  office  be  Qaum  up,  and 


Jam  Jacques  Baosssso. 

Trench  Untie.  In  1754  he  revisited 
Ueneva,  where  be  was  readmitted  a  free 
i  citizen  on  oui-e  more  embracing  Protes- 
■  tantism.  lia>ing  returned  to  Pari*,  be 
vrote  a  sort  .if  novel,  Julio  on  La  flom- 
elle    llfloitt.    wbich    was    published    La 


1700.  being  followed  by  Le  Con 
rial,  a  political  work,  and  Emit*  on  <t« 
r Education,  another  story,  ln  1702.  The 
principles  expressed  in  these  words 
stirred  up  much  animosity  against  their 


Boussette  Rowing 

author.  The  confession  of  faith  of  the  tnl  of  a  province  of  its  name,  on  the 
Savoyard  vicar  in  Entile  was  declared  a  Adigetto,  an  arm  of  the  Adige.  The 
dangerous  attack  upon  religion,  and  the  town-house  contains  a  picture-gallery  and 
book  was  burned  both  in  Paris  and  a  library  of  80,000  volumes.  There  is  a 
Geneva.  Persecution,  exaggerated  by  his  handsome  court-house  and  two  leaning 
own  morbid  sensibility,  forced  Rousseau  towers  belonging  to  a  castle  erected  in 
to  flee  to  Neufchatel,  then  to  the  lie  St  the  tenth  century.  Pop.  12,221. — The 
Pierre  in  the  Lake  of  Bienne,  and  finally  province  has  an  area  of  685  sq.  miles ; 
to  England,  where  he  was  welcomed  bv  pop.  209,382. 

Hume,  Boswell,  and  others  in  1766.  A  RoVTLma  (r6"vtt'ma)»  *  river  of  East 
malicious  letter  by  Horace  Walpole  un-  *■**  **""•«*  Africa,  which  rises  on  the 
luckily  roused  his  suspicions  of  his  Eng-  £.  of  Lake  Nyassa,  and  flows  nearly  due 
lisb  friends,  and  in  May,  1767,  he  re-  E.,  with  a  course  of  about  500  miles,  to 
turned  to  France,  where  his  presence  was  the  Indian  Ocean.  The  Rovuma  is  not 
now  tolerated.  He  lived  in  great  poverty,  well  adapted  for  navigation.  It  markt 
supporting  himself  by  copying  music  and  the  boundary  between  the  territory  of 
publishing  occasional  works.  In  May,  Germany  and  Portugal. 
1778,  he  retired  to  Ermenonville  near  TLoWftn-trefe  (rou'an),  Roan -tree, 
Paris,  where  he  died  in  the  following  -"^J  **«*•"•  »*w  or  >i0UNTAIN.AS1I  (py. 
July,  not  without  suspicion  of  suicide,  rus  Auouparia),  nat.  order  Rosacea*. 
His  celebrated  Confessions  appeared  at  is  a  native  of  Europe  and  Siberia,  corn- 
Geneva  in  1782.  Rousseau  united  an  mon  in  Britain,  particularly  in  the  High- 
enthusiastic  passion  for  love  and  free-  lands.  Its  leaves  are  pinnate,  leaflets 
dom  with  an  inflexible  obstinacy  and  a  uniform,  serrated,  glabrous.  It  has 
strange  spirit  of  paradox.  His  life  was  numerous  white  flowers  in  corymbs.  The 
clouded  by  a  gloomy  hypochondria,  often  fruit  consists  of  clusters  of  small  red  ber- 
developing  into  suspicion  of  his  truest  ries,  bitter  to  the  taste.  The  tree  attains 
friends,  and  embittered  by  an  unreason-  a  height  of  from  20  to  40  feet,  and  af- 
able  sensitiveness,  which  some  have  de-  fords  timber  much  used  by  toolmakers 
scribed  as  almost  actual  insanity.  The  and  others.  The  bark  is  used  by  tannera 
chief  importance  of  his  works  lies  per-  and  the  berries  yield  a  dye.  The  rowan- 
haps  in  the  fact  that  they  contain  the  tree  was  formerly  regarded  as  an  ob- 
germ  of  the  doctrines  which  were  car-  ject  of  peculiar  veneration,  and  a  twig 
ried  out  with  such  ruthless  consistency  of  it  was  supposed  to  be  efheacious  in 
in  the  French  revolution.  Roucseau  warding  off  evil  spirits.  It  is  also  called 
was  also  a  musical  author  and  critic  of  quicken-tree  and  quick-beam, 
some  importance.  Row&    (r°)»     Nicholas,    an    English 

TO/vnae^ttA  (rtf-sef )»  a  name  some-  **V¥VV  dramatic  poet,  born  in  1673  at 
AUUBBCbbC    timeg   appUed   t0   the   fru.    Littie  Barford,  Bedfordshire,  was  a  king's 

givorous  bats  generally.  scholar  at  Westminster  under  Dr.  Busbi, 

Ran fiSl lion  ( r&-se-yon),  a  former  pror-  studied  law  at  the  Middle  Temple,  but  on 
Avuosiuvu  jnce    0j    prance>    now    oc.    nig    father's    Jeath    devoted    himself    to 

cupied  by  the  department  of  the  Pyrenees  literature.  He  filled  several  lucrative 
Orientates.  It  gave  name  to  a  family  of  posts,  and  in  1715  he  was  made  poet- 
counts,  laureate  in  succession  to  Nahum  Tate. 
'PnxrA.'riAAfl^a  or  Cocktails,  the  pop-  He  died  in  1718,  and  was  buried  in  the 
JWVC  UCCL1CB,  u,ar   name    of    certafn  Poetg»    Corner   in    Westminster.     Rowe's 

beetles.     The     common     species     is     the  tragedies  are  passionate  and  forcible  in 

Ocypu*    oleni,     the    black    cocktail,    or  language,   and   his   plots   well   conceived. 

'devil's   coach-horse.'    These  beetles  are  His  minor  pieces  are  unimportant,  but 

carrion-feeders.  his  translation  of  Luean's  Pharsalia  has 

Rnv^r^Ho  (rft-va-rfi'dO),  a  town  of  been  deservedly  praised.  His  best  plays 
iwvctcuu     the  Tyrt)1    ;w  milef|  N    of   are  the  Fair  Penitent  and  jane  shore; 

Verona,  on  the  Leuo,  formerly  in  Austria,  others    are    the    Ambitious    Stepmother, 

ceded  to  Italy  in  1919.    It  is  the  center  of  Tamerlane,  Ulyfes,  The  Royal  Convert, 

the  silk  trade  and  has  numerous  manu-  and  Lady  Jane  Qrey.    His  comedy  of  the 

facturen.     Pop.  12,000.  Biter  was  a  failure. 

Roviemo     tf0-**^'*?).    *    seaport    on  "Rowing   is    the    art   of   propelling;   a 

smf     o    v     the  Kouthwest  coast  of  Is-  xwwmB)  boat  by  means  of  oars,  which 

tria,  40  miles  s.  of  Trieste,  formerly  part  act   as  levers   of    the   second   order,    the 

of  Austria,  ceded  to  Italy  in  1919.    It  has  worfc  bejng  done  between  the  power  (*.«., 


Rowland  Eoyal  Household 

ally  being  applied,  ue.f  when  the  oar  is   He  made  important  discoveries  in  mag- 
in   the   water,   is   specifically   called   the    netic   activities   and    invented   a    process 
stroke;    while   feathering   is   the   act   of    for  ruling  diffraction  gratings   which  is 
turning  the  blade  of  the  oar  so  as  to  be    of  much  value  in  spectrum  analysis, 
parallel  to  the  surface  of  the  water,  and   TJnwlfiV  Rftcrift  (rou'li  re/jis),  a  town 
carrying  it  thus  through  the  air  into  po-  """"^J    **^5xo  0f  Staffordshire,  Eng- 
sition  to  repeat  the  stroke.     Much  skill  is   land,    partly    within    the    parliamentary 
required  to  perform  these  operations  sat-    borough  of  Dudley  and  similar  to  it  in 
Ufactorily;   and   in   fact   rowing  can   be    its  industries.     Pop.  37,000. 
learned  only  from  observation  and  prac-  Tiowlock    (ri'lok),   *   contrivance  on 
tice.    Technically  the  word  'rowing'  is  *W¥VXVW*'    a  boats  gunwale  on  which 
used  by  boating-men  only  when  each  oars-   the  oar  rests  in  rowing ;  as,  a  notch  in 
man  has  but  a  single  oar;  when  he  has    the    gunwale,    two    short    pegs,   an   iron 
one  in  each  hand  he  is  said  to  '  scull/   pin,  etc 
and    the    oars    are   called    *  sculls.9    Al-  HoXfl/na     ^^  Ate*<*nder. 
though    rowing   is   certainly   one   of   the  **VA<*  •"•«*• 

most  ancient  methods  of  propelling  ves-  Roxburgh  (rot8*0*11*)*  Roxburgh- 
sels,  it  has  only  comparatively  recently  **VAMt"5<1*  shire,  cr  Teviotdale,  an 
come  into  prominence  as  a  form  of  inland  border  county  of  Scotland,  is 
sport  Boat  racing  practically  dates  bounded  by  Dunfries,  Cumberland  and 
from  the  first  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  Northumberland,  Berwick,  Midlothian 
century,  and  its  development  has  lain  and  Selkirk.  Area,  665  sq.  miles.  The 
ilmost  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  Cheviot  Hills  stretch  along  the  south  bor- 
Anglo-Saxon  races.  The  Thames  has  der,  where  the  loftiest  summit  is  Auchope- 
always  been  the  leading  resort  of  ama-  cairn  (2382  feet).  The  chief  river  is  the 
teur  oarsmanship,  which  had  attained  Teviot,  a  tributary  of  the  Tweed,  which 
some  little  vigor  before  the  first  beat  also  traverses  part  of  the  county.  The 
race  between  Oxford  and  Cambridge  uni-  minerals  are  unimportant,  though  lime- 
versities  took  place  in  1829.  The  sec-  stone  and  sandstone  are  abundant, 
ond  took  place  in  1836;  and  since  1856  Roxburghshire  is  chiefly  occupied  by 
the  contest  has  been  annual,  the  course  valuable  sheep  walks,  but  its  arable  farms 
(since  1864)  being  from  Putney  to  Mort-  are  also  among  the  best  in  Scotland, 
lake,  about  4J  miles.  Of  the  very  nu-  The  important  woolen  manufacture  is 
merous  amateur  regattas  which  are  held  confined  to  the  towns,  of  which  the  chief 
all  over  Great  Britain,  the  chief  is  that  are  Hawick  (county  town),  Jedburg 
at  Henley-on-Thames,  held  annually  and  Melrose.  Fop.  48304* 
since  1839.  In  the  United  States  the  TLnxlmrV  (rokVber-i),  a  former  city 
first  amateur  rowing  club  was  founded  **VAMI**J  0f  Suffolk  Co.,  Massacbu- 
ln  1834,  but  the  sport  did  not  make  setts,  3  miles  s.  w.  of  Boston.  It  was 
much  progress  until  the  universities  of  incorporated  with  Boston  in  1867.  It 
Tale  (in  1843)  and  Harvard  (in  1844)  has  many  handsome  residences  and  gar- 
took  it  up,  followed  bv  other  universities,  dens  and  numerous  manufactures. 
Tale  ana  Harvard  have  competed  an-  TJnv  (roi),  William,  antiquarian  and 
nually  since  1878  and  most  of  the  other  ■i*vJ  geodesist,  was  born  in  1720,  near 
universities  have  rowing  clubs.  The  Lanark  in  Scotland;  died  in  1790.  He 
chief  regatta  is  held  on  different  courses  entered  the  army  and  attained  the  rank 
in  different  years  by  the  National  Asso-  of  major-general.  In  1746  he  made  the 
ciation  of  Amateur  Oarsmen,  founded  in  survev  of  Scotland  afterwards  known  af 
1873.     Holland,     Germany,     and     other  the  *  Duke  of  Cumberland's  Map.' 

countries   have   rowing  clubs   of   impor-  £oval  Academy.        See  Academy. 
tance.     Racing    boats    are    called    eight-  *"^J«**  «a/ch*wa*j.        »<*?  ~x,»m    ¥. 

oared  or  'eights,'  'fours,'  'pairs,'  etc,  "Rnvnl  Arrantim  a  fraternal  organ- 
according  to  the  number  of  rowers!  iV°yai  ^Canum,  ization  forme4f  ln 
'  Sizes '  and  •  double-scullers  *  are  more  Boston,  Mass.,  in  1877.  The  membership 
common  in  America  than  in  Great  Brit-  of  the  order  in  1915  was  250,000.  Meet- 
ain.  The  use  of  outriggers  was  intra-  ings  of  the  Supreme  Council  are  held  in 
duced  about  1844,  that  of  sliding-seats,  an  Boston,  but  some  2000  subordinate  coun- 
American  invention,  about  1871.  cils  are  in  operation  throughout  the  vari- 

Anwloiiri     (rd'land^,    Henry   Augus-  ous  States. 

SZd™ rvS&Stfr  H&T  diS  *»?*1  Household,  ^.HSE 

June  16,  1901.     He  became  professor  of  in  connection  with  the  household  of  the 

physics  at  Johns  Hopkins  University  in  British    sovereign,    including    the    keeper 

1876   and   was   made   a   member   of   the  ?*  f&e  pnvy-purse  and  private  secretary, 

National  Academy  of  Sciences  in   1881.  lord     steward,      treasurer,     comptroller, 


Royal  Institution 


Royer-collard 


master  of  the  household,  lord  chamberlain, 
vice-chamberlain,  master  of  the  horse, 
captains  of  the  gentlemen-at-arms  ana 
yeomen,  of  the  guard,  master  of  the  buck- 
hounds,  earl-marshal,  grand  falconer,  lord 
high  almoner,  hereditary  grand  almoner, 
mistress  of  the  robes,  maids  of  honor, 
lords-in-waiting,  master  of  ceremonies, 
physicians  in  ordinary,  poet-laureate,  etc. 

Koyal  Institution  of  Great 
Britain    founded    in    179^»   incorpo- 

*  rated  by  royal  charter  in 
1800,  for  diffusing  knowledge  and  facili- 
tating the  general  introduction  of  me- 
chanical inventions,  and  for  teaching  the 
application  of  science  to  the  common 
purposes  of  life.  The  members  are 
elected  by  ballot,  and  pay  an  admission 
fee  and  amnual  subscription.  The  build- 
ings at  Albemarle  St.,  Piccadilly,  Lon- 
don, contain  a  laboratory,  library,  and 
museum,  and  among  the  lecturers  occur 
the  names  of  Dr.  Thomas  Young,  Sir 
Humphry  Davy,  Faraday,  Tyndall,  Hux- 
ley, Carpenter,  Lord  Hayleigh  and  other 
eminent  men. 

Boyal  Society  $g™& **£ 

out  of  Italy,  was  founded  for  the  study 
and  promotion  of  natural  science.  It 
owes  Its  origin  to  a  club  of  learned  men 
who  were  in  the  habit  of  holding  weekly 
meetings  in  London  as  early  as  1045, 
but  the  year  1600  is  generally  given  as 
the  year  of  its  foundation.  Charles  II 
took  much  interest  in  the  proceedings  of 
the  society,  and  in  1(582  granted  a  charter 
to  the  *  President,  Council,  and  Fellows 
of  the  Royal  Society  of  London  for 
Improving  Natural  Knowledge/  Lord 
Brouncker  was  first  president  of  this  in- 
corporated Royal  Society.  Meetings  are 
held  weekly  from  November  to  June  for 
the  purpose  of  reading  and  discussing 
scientific  papers;  and  the  more  impor- 
tant of  these  are  published  in  the  annual 
Philosophical  Transactions,  first  issued 
in  1065,  and  now  forming  a  most  valuable 
series.  Accounts  of  the  ordinary  meet- 
ings, with  abstracts  of  papers,  etc..  ap- 
pear also  in  the  periodical  Proceedings, 
begun  in  1800.  Scientific  research  has 
at  all  times  been  both  initiated  and  en- 
couraged by  the  Royal  Society,  and  many 
of  the  most  important  scientific  achieve- 
ments and  discoveries  have  been  due  to 
its  enlightened  methods.  It  deservedly 
enjoys  an  influential  and  semiofficial 
position  as  the  scientific  adviser  of  the 
British  government,  and  not  only  ad- 
ministers the  £4000  annually  voted  by 
parliament  for  scientific  purposes,  but 
has  given  suggestions  and  advice  which 
have  borne  valuable  fruit,  from  the  voy- 


age of  Capt.  Cook  in  the  Endeavor  in 
1768  down  to  the  Challenger  expedition, 
more  than  a  century  later.  The  society 
has  an  independent  income  from  property 
of  less  than  £5000.  besides  the  annual 
subscriptions  of  £4  from  each  fellow. 
It  awards  the  Copley,  Davy  and  two 
royal  medals  annually,  and  the  Rumford 
medal  biennially,  for  distinction  in 
science;  the  first  being  the  blue  riband 
of  scientific  achievement,  and  bestowed 
both  on  foreign  and  British  savants. 
The  Royal  Society  met  in  Gresham  Col- 
lege until  1710,  with  the  exception  of 
eight  years  after  the  great  fire  of  Lon- 
don, in  1666,  when  they  found  a  welcome 
in  Arundel  House  from  Henry  Howard, 
who  presented  his  learned  guests  with  the 
library  purchased  by  his  grandfather, 
Earl  of  Arundel,  thus  forming  the  nucleus 
of  the  present  valuable  library  of  the 
Royal  Society,  which  contains  about 
50,000  volumes.  From  1710  till  1780 
the  meetings  of  the  society  were  held  in 
Crane  Court,  thereafter  in  Somerset 
House,  and  finally  since  1857  in  its 
present  quarters  at  Burlington  House. 
The  roll  of  the  Royal  Society  contains 
practically  all  the  great  scientific  names 
of  its  country  since  its  foundation. 
Among  its  presidents  have  been  Lord- 
chancellor  Somers,  Samuel  Pepys,  Sir 
Isaac  Newton,  Sir  J.  Banks,  Sir  Hans 
Sloane  and   Sir   Humphry   Davy. 

Boyal  Society    <  j^Xi  \S 

chartered  in  1783  for  the  promotion  of 
all  branches  of  physical  ana  literary  re- 
search. Among  its  presidents  have  beea 
Sir  Walter  Scott,  Sir  David  Brewster, 
the  Duke  of  Argyll,  and  Sir  William 
Thomson. 

Royat-les-Bains  <™p^bCtU 

Elace  of  Central  France,  dep.  Puy-de- 
>ome,  charmingly  situated  a  short  dis- 
tance from  Clermont,  1380  feet  above  the 
sea,  with  warm  springs,  rich  in  bicar- 
bonate of  soda  and  common  salt.  Pop. 
1500. 

ItoVC  (rwa'y),  a  town  in  the  Depart- 
*  ment  of  the  Somme,  France,  on 
the  Avre  River,  26  miles  8.  E.  of  Amiens. 
It  was  almost  obliterated  during  the 
great  war  which  broke  out  in  1914.  Cap- 
tured first  by  the  Germans,  it  was  re- 
taken by  the  French,  and  fell  again  into 
German  hands  in  the  great  drive  of 
March,  1918.  In  1913  Roye  had  a  popu- 
lation of  4600.  The  industries  were  cop- 
per, jewelry,  sugar,  oil  and  corn. 

Royer-collard    ^V^/Kn^a 

French  philosopher,  born  in  1763.  He 
became    an    advocate,    was    drawn    into 


Boyiton-crow  Rubens 

the  political  vortex  of  the   period,  and  Ttabenft    (rt'bena),  Peter  Paul,  the 

after   playing    the    part    of   a    moderate  AVrUM^-u>°    most  eminent  painter  of  the 

liberal,    withdrew    into   private   life.     In  Flemish    school,    was    born    in    1577    at 

1810  be  became  professor  of  philosophy  Siegen  in  Westphalia,  though  bis  child- 

In    the    University    of    France.    At    the  hood     was    spent     chiefly     at     Cologne, 

restoration  of  1814  he  resigned  his  chair,  After  the  death  of  his  father,  in  1587, 

bnt  received  various  appointments  from  Rubens'    mother    returned    with   bim    to 

Louis  XVIII,  for  whose  return  he  bad  Antwerp,    where    he    received    a    liberal 

schemed  as  early  as  1798.     From  1815  till  education,  laying  the  foundation  for  his 

1842  be  was  a  member  of  the  chamber  of  later    reputation    as    one    of    the    most 

deputies,  of  which  he  was  president   in  learned    and    accomplished    men    of    his 

1828.     He  died   in   1845.     Rover-Collard  time.     His  bent   towards  painting  early 

introduced  the  philosophy  of  the  Scottish  revealed  itself,  and  under  his  first  mas- 

or  '  common-sense '  school  to  France,  and  ters,    Verhaegt,    Adam    Van    Noort    and 

became  the  recognised  head  of  the  'doc-  Otto  Van  Veen,  he  made  rapid  progress, 

trinaire*  school  of  which  Jouffroy  and  to  and  in   1598  was  admitted  as  a  master 

a  certain  extent  Cousin  were  afterwards  of  the  guild  of  painters  in  Antwerp.     In 

the  chief  representatives.  1600  he  went  to  Italy,  where  he  remained 

H/vtr«+ATi.nrATi7  the  common  Eng-  till  1608,  chiefly  at  the  court  of  the  Duke 
JwysLUii  www,  ,igh  name  for  th6  of  Mantulu  0n  hig  ^^nj  t0  tbe  Nether- 
hooded  crow.  Corvut  oornim.  See  Croic.  lands  his  reputation  was  already  great, 
Hahev  Bee  Rzhev,  and  the  Archduke  Albert  attached  him 
**"**"•  to  his  court,  with  a  salary  of  500  livres. 
Unartful  (ru-a-bon'),  a  town  of  N.  Rubens  married  bis  first  wife,  Isabella 
Auauuu  Wales,  in  Denbighshire,  with  Brant,  in  1609,  and  settled  down  in  Ant- 
extensive  collieries  and  iron-works.  Pop.  werp  to  a  successful  and  brilliant  career, 
(parish),  23,929.  his  studio  crowded  with  pupils,  to  whose 
BllA.fl  3ee  Aradu$.  assistance,  indeed,  his  detractors  attrib- 
*UBU*  uted  the  surprising  number  of  pictures 
BnA+fiH  or  Roatan  (r&-a-tan'),  an  he  turned  out.  In  1621  he  was  em- 
a»uawau.)  island  in  the  Bay  of  Hondu-  ployed  by  Marie  def  Medici  to  design  for 
raa.  chief  of  the  Bay  Islands  (which  the  gallery  of  the  Luxembourg  the  well- 
see),  is  about  30  miles  long  and  10  miles  known  series  of  magnificent  allegorical 
broad.  Pop.  2000-4000.  The  chief  bar-  pictures  illustrating  the  life  of  that 
bor  is  Port  Royal.  princess.  After  the  death  of  his  wife,  in 
Rnhasse  (  ru  *  Das'  )  *  a  lapidaries'  1626,  he  was  employed  by  tbe  Archduchess 
Auunsac  name  for  a  beautiful  variety  Isabella  in  endeavoring  to  arrange  a 
of  rock  crystal,  speckled  in  the  interior  truce  between  Spain  and  the  Nether- 
witn  minute  spangles  of  specular  iron,  lands;  in  1628  he  was  engaged  In  the 
reflecting  a  color  like  that  of  the  ruby,  important  private  negotiations  of  a  peace 
There  is  also  a  kind  of  artificial  rubasse.  between  Spain  and  England,  in  the  course 
Unh'rftA'r  See  India-rubber.  of  which  he  visited  Madrid  and  Eng- 
AUDDCr.  land    (|n    1G29).     iIe    wag    knighted    by 

Hubble  WftHfl    are   walls  construct-  Charles  I,  and  his  brush,  never  idle  either 

'  ed  of  irregular  un-  in  Madrid  or  London,  decorated  the  ceil- 
hewn  stones,  either  with  or  without  ing  of  the  banquet  ing-house  at  Whitehall, 
mortar.  In  'coursed  rubble-work'  the  In  1630  he  married  Helena  Fourment, 
stones  are  roughly  dressed  and  laid  in  who  appears  in  many  of  his  later  works, 
horizontal  courses;  in  un  coursed  rubble  and  settled  once  more  in  Antwerp,  where 
the  stones  are  built  up  together,  large  he  continued  to  produce  numerous  pic- 
and  small,  being  fitted  to  each  other's  tures  until  his  death  in  May,  1610.  Ku- 
forms  with  more  or  less  exactness.  bens  was  indisputably  the  most  rapid  of 
Rubefacient  (  rtt-be-f&'sbi-ant ),  in  the  great  masters,  and  was  remarkable 
s»u.vmio,\,  Mixi0  me(jic  inCt  agents  for  his  fondness  for  large  canvases.  His 
which,  when  applied  externally  as  stimu-  great  characteristics  are  freedom,  anima- 
lants  to  the  skin,  occasion  also  a  redness,  tion,  and  a  striking  brilliancy  and  dis- 
The  most  commonly  used  rubefacients  position  of  color;  while  some  critics  re- 
are  ammonia,  mustard,  Cayenne  pepper,  proach  him  with  an  unchastened  ex- 
oil  of  turpentine,  powdered  ginger,  etc.  uberance  of  form,  and  an  almost  total 
Rllbellite  (rtJ'bel-It),  or  red  tourma-  absence  of  sublime  and  poetical  concep- 
*^  line,  useu  as  a  pem-stone;  tion  of  character.  His  works  are  in  all 
a  siliceous  mineral  of  a  red  color  of  var-  branches  of  his  art  —  history,  landscape, 
ions  shades,  sometimes  called  siberite.  It  portraiture  and  genre  —  and  are  met 
acquires  opposite  electricities  by  beat,  with  all  over  Europe.  The  Descent  from 
Its  crystals  occui  in  coarse  granite  rocks,  the  Croi$  in  Antwerp  Cathedral  is  gen- 


Rubeola  Buby 

erally  considered  bis  master-piece.  His  Petersburg,  and  assisted  largely  in  the 
pictures  number  upwards  of  2000,  ex-  foundation  of  the  St.  Petersburg  Con- 
clusive of  about  500  drawings,  a  few  etch-  servatoire  in  1862,  of  which  he  was  prin- 
ings,  etc.  cipal  until  1867.  In  1869  he  was  en- 
Rube'olfl.  B^  Measles.  nobled  by  the  czar.  As  a  composer 
**UMC  v***»  Rubinstein    was  exceedingly   prolific,   be- 

(rtl'be-tsal).  Number  Nip,  ing  especially  successful  in  his  pianoforte 

the  famous  mountain-spirit  pieces.     Perhaps  his  best  known  work  is 

of   the   Riesengebirge,   in  Germany,   who  the  Ocean  Symphony.     He  died  suddenly 

is    sometimes     friendly    and     sometimes  on  Nov.  20,  1894. 

mischievous.     He  is  the  hero  of  number-  JJ/nble      See  Rouble. 
less  poems  and  legends. 

Pnrvia    (r3'bi-a),    a    genus    of    plants,  H/nririp     (r&'brik),   in   the  canon   law, 

AUUiu   type    of    the    order    Rubiaceas.  **uuiio    signifies  a   title  or  article   in 

inhabiting  Europe  and  Asia.  Several  certain  ancient  law  books,  thus  called 
species  are  employed  in  medicine  and  the  because  written  in  red  letters  (L.  ruber, 
arts.  R.  tinctorum  is  the  madder  plant,  red).  In  modern  use  rubrics  denote  the 
R.  cord i folia  is  munjeet.  rules  and  directions  given  at  the  begin- 

Rubi&C6f£    (r3"bi-a'8he-€),    &    large   ning   and   in    the   course   of   the    liturgy 

nat.  order  of  exogenous  for  the  order  and  manner  in  which  the 
plants,  under  which  many  botanists  in-  several  parts  of  the  office  are  to  be  per- 
clude  the  orders  Cinehonacea*  and  Gali-  formed.  Where  red  ink  is  not  employed 
ace®.  It  thus  includes  all  monopetalous  now  the  rubrics  are  printed  in  italics, 
plants  with  opposite  leaves,  interpetiolar  or  in  some  other  distinctive  character, 
stipules,  stamens  inserted  in  the  tube  of  P.ti  rrrnnTiig  (ro'bru-kwis),  a  distin- 
the  corolla  and  alternating  with  its  lobes,  **UW1-U4.UJ,D  guished  traveler  of  the 
and  an  inferior  compound  ovary.  The  middle  ages,  otherwise  Willem  van  Ru- 
typical  genus  is  Rubia   (which  see).  BRUK,   after   a   town   in   Flanders  where 

Rubicon    (rtflrf-ltu11)*    a    river   in   N.    he  was  born  about  1215.     He  became  a 
M  Italy    (now    the    Fiumicino,    Franciscan  missionary  to  the  Holy  Land, 

a  tributary  of  the  Adriatic),  famous  in  and  in  1253  was  despatched  by  Louis 
Roman  history,  Ca»sar  having  by  crossing  IX  of  France  on  a  semi  political,  serai- 
this  g t ream    (49  B.C.),  at  that  time   re-   proselytizing  mission  which  took  him  into 

farded  as  the  northern  boundary  of  the  heart  of  Asia,  to  the  Great  Khan  of 
talv,  finally  committed  himself  to  the  Tartary,  then  residing  in  the  Gobi  Desert, 
civil  war.  Hence  the  phrase  *  to  cross  He  brought  back  a  mass  of  details  as  to 
the  Rubicon '  is  to  take  the  decisive  step  the  geography,  ethnography,  languages, 
by  which  one  commits  one's  self  to  a  manners,  and  religions  of  the  countries 
hazardous  enterprise.  he  visited,  that  are  now  of  the  greatest 

Rubidium.     (rti-bid'i-um),  a  rare  metal    interest      and      value.     Rubruquis      died 

discovered  by  Bunsen  and  some  time  after  1293. 
Kirchhoff  in  18(H),  by  aid  of  spectrum  TtrjhuS  (r^'DU8)»  a  genus  of  plants, 
analysis;  symbol  Rb,  atomic  weight  **M,UUD  aat.  order  Rosacea?.  There  are 
85.4.  It  is  a  white,  shining  metal,  and  about  a  hundred  species,  among  which 
at  ordinary  temperatures  it  is  soft  as  wax.  are  the  R.  Idwus,  or  raspberry-plant ; 
It  is  usually  found  in  connection  with  R.  fruticCsus,  or  common  bramble;  and 
caesium,  and  belongs  to  the  group  of  the  R.  ChamamOrus,  mountain-bramble  or 
alkali  metals.     See  Canium.  cloudberry. 

Rubinstein  (ro'bin-stln),  Anton  Pribv  (rf'bi),  a  precious  stone  of  a 
*»u.uAi&0bt;Aj&  Gbigorykvitch,  a  Rus-  **UMJ  deep-red  color,  of  which  there 
sian  composer  and  pianist,  born  in  1829.  are  two  varieties — the  oriental  and  the 
In  1839  he  made  an  extensive  European  spinel.  The  oriental  ruby  or  true  ruby 
tour,  playing  on  the  piano  to  enthusiastic  is  a  corundum  formed  nearly  exclusively 
audiences;  and  in  1842  he  visited  Eng-  of  alumina,  of  great  hardness,  and  the 
land.  He  then  studied  for  eighteen  most  valuable  of  all  precious  stones.  A 
months  in  Paris;  studied  and  taught  at  ruby  of  five  carats,  if  perfect  in  color. 
Berlin  and  Vienna;  and  returned  to  Rus-  is  said  \o  be  worth  ten  times  as  much  as 
sla  in  1848,  where  he  devoted  himself  to  a  diamond  of  the  same  weight.  Oriental 
farther  study  and  to  composing  until  rubies  are  found  chiefly  in  Rurmah  and 
1850.  On  his  reappearance  in  the  con-  Siam;  inferior  specimens  have  also  oc- 
cert-room  his  fame  was  at  once  assured  our  red  in  North  America  and  Australia, 
by  his  phenomenal  skill  on  the  pianoforte,  Spin»l  rubies  consist  of  an  aluminate  of 
and  his  numerous  tours  formed  a  series  magnesium,  and  are  much  inferior  to  the 
of  unbroken  successes.  In  1858  he  true  rubies  in  hardness  and  value.  Thej 
established     his     headquarters     at     Sjt.    are  found  in  Burmah,  Ceylon  and  A  us- 


Ruby-tail 

tralia.  A  lighter-colored  variety,  discov- 
ered Id  Badakahau,  is  known  aB  the  balas 

Tlnflv-tnil    {Chry$it    ignila),    a    bril- 

•act.  called  aim  golden-wasp,  belonging 
to  (he  suborder  Hyinenopleia.  Tbey  arc 
sometimes  called  '  cuckoo- Hies,'  from  their 
parasitic  habit  of  depositing  their  eggs 
m   the   nests   of   bees   and  other   hymen- 

Ruby-throat  *sE2Bm#  t°'ubr!')  ■ 

'  a  species  of  huuiming- 

bird,  so  named  from  the  brilliant  ruby- 
red  color  of  its  chin  and  throat.  In 
summer  it  Is  found  in  all  pnrtn  of  Nonb 
America,  up  to  57°  n.  Int.,  being  thus 
remarkable  for  its  extensive  diet  ribut  ion. 

Ruckert  <*>"'*«>■  rjmm.  a  tier- 

■  man  poet.  distinguished  es- 
pecially for  his  translations  of  oriental 
'  poetry,  and  his  original  poems  composed 
In  tbe  same  spirit,  was  bora  ut  Schwein- 
furt  in  Bavaria  in  17S8.  After  Borne 
years  spent  in  teaching  he  became  one 
of  the  editors  of  the  Atorgcnbiott  in 
Stuttgart  in  1810-17.  In  1820  he  be- 
came professor  of  oriental  languages  at 
Brlangeu,   and   in  _1841    ~ ' 


•a  me  cnpai 
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Berlin. 

Aft 

er 
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II 

poems  are 

very    n 

umerous 

and 

he 

many.  Site  Weitkeit  det  brahmanen  (8 
vols.  183G-39)  is  among  his  most  impor- 
tant Eastern  works;  tbe  Qeharnitchle 
Sonnrllrn  among  the  beat  known  at  his 
lyrical  poems. 

Rudaci.  *■*»««»«*  suaokmio  ab- 

^'  pallau,  the  hrst  great  liter- 
ary genius  of  modern  Persia,  died  in  U54. 
lie  was  invited  to  the  cuurt  of  Saniaoid 
Mir  II  bin  Ahmad,  ruler  of  khorassn 
and  Transoiiana,  where  be  lived  for  many 
years,  enjoying  the  highest  honors,  llis 
aidactic  odes  and  epigrams  express  a  sort 
of  Epicurean  philosophy,  and  his  lyrics 
in  praise  of  love  and  wine  are  ricj  in 
beauty.  He  survived  bis  royal  friend  and 
died  poor  and  forgotten. 
pTirlrl  (rud)  ;  Aeticiicu*  erythrophthal- 
'*fcuuu  nil*),  a  fish  of  the  carp  family, 
having  tbe  back  of  an  olive  color;  the 
ildes  and  nelly  yellow,  marked  with  red ; 
the  ventral  and  anal  Dns  and  tail  of  a 
deep-red  color.  It  [s  common  through- 
out Europe.  lis  average  length  is  from 
B  to  15  inches.  Called  also  ned-euc 
Rltrlrlar  (rud'er).  that  part  of  a  helm 
auuuer  or  B(eericB  appiiaDrP  which 
acta  directly  on  the  water.     Sre  Sterring. 

Rudder-fish  i£ 


Ru© 


and  Pacific  Oceans,  so  named  from  Its 
habit  of  swimming  around  the  sterns  ol 
ships,  attracted,  doubtless,  by  the  refuse 
thrown  overboard.  The  flesh  is  said  t* 
be  coarse  in  flavor. 

Unrlrliman  (rud'i-man),  Thomas,  a 
AliUUluiun  celebrated  Scottish  schol- 
ar, was  born  In  1674  in  Boyodie  pariah, 
Banffshire,  where  his  father  was  a 
farmer.  He  waa  graduated  at  Aberdeen 
University   In    1B04,   and    became   school- 


men of  the  Latin  Tongue  (1714),  a 
book    which    immediately    superseded    all 

Erevious  treatises  of  a  similar  kind,  and 
>ng  remained  in  use  in  the  schools  of 
Scotland.  In  1715  he  edited  the  first 
collected  edition  of  George  Buchanan's 
works,  with  severe  strictures  dictated  by 
his  own  Jacobite  leanings.  Be  died  in 
1758. 

Rudesheimer.  Se*  «*«**■*  Wi*ei. 
Rudolph.    See  Ro^p*- 

il-stat),  a   town  In 
my,   capital   of   the 

Tliuriiigian  principality  of  Scbwareburg- 
Kud.Hst.idt,  on  the  Sa»l.\  20  miles  s.  of 
Weimar.  It  manufactures  cloth,  porce- 
lain, and  chemicals.  Tbe  prince  resides 
In  tbe  Heidecksburg,  on  an  eminence 
overlooking  the  town.  Pop.  12,407. 
RUC     lrii''  8  strong-scented  herbaceous 

order    Ilutacese, 


Huff  Euhnken 

woody ;  the  steins  about  2  feet  high;  the  named  from  the  tufts  of  feathers  on  the 

leaves   altercate,    petiolate    and    divided ;  sides  of   its  neck,   and    frequents   forests 

and  the  flowers  yellow.     The  odor  of  rue  and  thickets  in  the  Eastern  and  Central 

is  strong  and  penetrating,  and  the  taste  United  States. 

acrid    and    bitter.     It   baa    useful    medi-  Pnfiij     (rti-fft'Ji) ,    or    Lufiji,    a    rivet 

clnal   properties.     This   plant   is   an   an-  •      of   Eastern   Africa   which   rises 

cient   emblem    of    remembrance    from   Its  to   the   northeast   of   Lake    Nyaasa,   and 

evergreen  quality.     The  old  names  'herb-  enters  the  Indian  Ocean  opposite  the  is- 

'"»'  or  'herb  of  grace'  refers  to  this  land  of  Mafia. 


gra 

fact,   or   perhaps   to   its   common   use   in   TJ-nebv    (rug'bi),  a  town  in  Warwick- 
sprinkling   the    people   with    holy   water,  "J    shire,   England,   on   the   Avon, 


and     aa    a     charm     against     witchcraft.  15  miles  ».  e.  of  Warwick,  is  sn  impor- 

About   20   species   of   rue   are   known. —  taut   railway  junction  and  the  seat  of  a 

Oil  of  rue  is  obtained  by  distilling  garden  famous    boys'    school,    one   of   the   great 

rue    (ICuta  pravedlens)    with  water;   has  'public    schools.'    founded    in    1567,    of 

a  strong,   disagreeable  odor  and   slightly  which  Dr.  Arnold  became  head-master  in 

bitter  taste  ;  and  is  used  as  an  ingredient  1728,  and  bad  as  successors  Tait,  after- 

in  aromatic  vinegar.  wards    archbishop    of    Canterbury,    and 

Ruff     'tuf;   MacMtta  ptijjnmr) ,  a  bird  Temple,  bishop  of  London.     The  number 

*•*"*    belonging    to    the    grallatores    or  of   pupils   is   about   400.     The   town   has 

waders,     length,    10)      to     12)      inches;  some  handsome  churches,  a  town-hall,  and 

plumage,   which   varies   greatly   in   color,  a    number    of     charities.     Pop.     (1011) 

generally  variegated  brown   on  back   and  21,762. 

. — -. „ ._  thVTrent, 

'hen  raised  form  7  miles  northwest  of  Lichfield,  has  iron- 
foundries  and  extensive  collieries.  Pop. 
4604. 

■piio-pn  (rd'gen),  an  Island  In  the  Bal- 
HUgen  f\c  &iOBging  to  Prussia,  near 
the  coast  of  Pomerania;  area,  377  square 
miles;  exceedingly  irregular  tn  shape. 
The  surface  is  fertile,  undulating,  and  in 
many  places  covered  with  beautiful  bsech 
forests.  Wheat  and  rape-seed  are  grown, 
large  numbers  of  cattle  and  horses  are 
raised,  and  the  fisheries  ere  of  impor- 
tance. The  Stubbenkammer.  a  sheer 
chalk  cliff  (400  feet  bigb)  at  the  north- 
east extremity,  is  frequently  visited. 
Tbe  capital  is  Bergen.  Many  of  the 
coast  villages  are  popular  sea-bathing 
resorts.  From  1648  till  1815  RUgec  be- 
a  bind  of  tippet  or  ruff,  whence  Its  longed  to  Sweden.  Pop.  46,270. 
name.  The  scientific  name  ('pugnacious  RiirMnilaH  (rli'gen  -  das  > ,  Geobo 
fighter')  is  derived  from  its  pugnacious  -n-UgCllUHS  pmupp,  a  German  battle- 
habits  at  the  same  season.  Tbe  females  painter,  was  bom  at  Augsburg  In  1666. 
are  called  rcere*.  These  birds  nest  in  He  often  exposed  himself  to  great  danger 
swamps;  the  eggs,  three  or  four  in  num-  studying  his  subjects  on  the  field.  His 
ber,  are  pale  green  blotched  with  brown,  paintings  and  engravings  are  very  nu- 
The  ruffs  are  birds  of  passage,  and  are  merous ;  among  the  latter  are  six  repre- 
often  killed  on  Long  Island.  seating  the  siege  of  Augsburg,  at  which 

"Rnffp  (ruf;  Acerina  Vulgaris  or  oer-  be  was  present.  His  compositions  are 
Aiuic  HllaK  a  EuropPBn  freshwater  spirited  and  unstrained  ;  he  also  executed 
fish  of  the  perch  family.  Though  rarely  engravings  in  mezzotint  and  etchings. 
more  than  0  or  7  inches  in  length  it  is  He  died  at  Augsburg  in  1742.  His  three 
much  esteem.*]  for  the  table.  It  is  some-  sons  are  also  known  aa  engravers;  and 
times  called  the  pope,  though  the  origin  his  great -great-grandson,  Joiiank  Moritz 
of  this  nam.'  is  unknown.  Ruoendas    (1802-58),   as   a   genre    and 

Buffed  GrOUne     <?lft     **?"?,'•  ,*>•    >J°*««n*  Winter. 

North  American  species  of  grou; 

same  family  as  tbe  haiel-grouse  of  En-  'Rn'riTiWn  (rnn'ken),  David,  a  Ger- 
rope  and  th(  pinnated-grouse  or  prairie-  ■**•««««»*  ralul  classical  scholar,  bom 
chicken   of   tbe    Western   prairies.     It  is    1723;  died   1793.     The  bod   of   rich   par- 


Bohr  Snmfora 

ents.  he  was  able  to  devote  his  life  to  ruled  every  10th  of  a  turn  of  the  screw, 

the   study   of   the   classics,   especially   of  1000  lines  will  be  ruled  within  the  inch. 

the  Greek  authors,  spending  most  of  his  This   number   may   be  greatly    increased 

time  after  1743  at  Leyden.     In  1757  he  and  it  is  claimed  that  20,000  lines  to  the 

became  assistant  professor  of  Greek,  and  inch    have    been     ruled    for    diffraction 

in  17G1  professor  of  history  and  rhetoric  gratings.     To   rule  graduations   and   cir- 

at     Leyden     University.     Ruhnken    pub-  cles    and    arcs    a    large,    slowly-moving 

lished   valuable  and   erudite   editions  of  horizontal  wheel  is  used,  a  diamond  trac- 

Timeus'    Lexicon    Vocum    Platonicarum  ing  point  being  arranged  to  descend  at 

(1754),  Vclleius  Pater  cuius  (1779),  and  regular    intervals    and    make    a    scratch 

other  learned  works.  or    graduation.     Still    finer    rulings    can 

Ruhr    (r®r)*  a  river  of  Prussia,  joins  be  made  by  a  second  rotation,  in  which 

**I*JXX    the  Rhine  at  Ruhrort,  about  19  the    lines    come    midway    between    those 

miles   north   of   DUsseldorf.     It   rises   in  first  made. 

Westphalia,   and   has   a    tortuous   course  Pnyn      the   liquor  obtained  by  distil  la- 

of  about  200  miles,  the  lower  part  being  ***"**f    tion    from    the    skimmings    and 

through   the  busy  and  prosperous  Ruhr  the  molasses  formed  in  the  manufacture 

coalfield.  of  cane  sugar.     The  pure  distilled  spirit 

Unhrort    (rff'ort),  a   town   of  Prus-  is  colorless,  and  receives  its  brown  tint 

*                   sia,    in    the    government    of  from   the  addition   of  caramel.     Rum   is 

Dusseldorf,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Ruhr  obtained    chiefly    from    the    West    Indies 

with  the  Rhine,  has  a  large  harbor,  and  and    British    Guiana;    the    best    sort    is 

Is  one  of  the  chief  centers  for  the  coal  named   Jamaica    rum,   no   matter   where 

and  other  trade  of  the  important  Indus-  manufactured.     Pine-apple    rum    is   ordi- 

trial  district  of  Westphalia.     Pop.  12,407.  narv     rum     flavored    with    sliced    pine- 

finle  Nisi    lDl'8'  >  *  or  RuLE  TO  Show  apples ;     tafia    is    an     inferior    French 

*^g  a* aim.    cAUSEf     jn     English    and  variety  of  rum. 

American  law,  an  order  granted  by  the  limn     &  rocky  and  hilly  island  of  the 

court    on    an    interlocutory    application  ■***"">    Inner   Hebrides  In   Argyleshire, 

(formerly    always    em    parte),    directing  Scotland,  south  of  Skye,  greatest  eleva- 

tne  party  opposed  to  the  applicant  to  do  tion  2553  feet,  is  about  20  miles  in  cir- 

or  abstain  from  some  act,  unless   (nisi)  cumference.     Only     about     one-twentieth 

he  can  show  cause  why  the  order  should  of  the  surface  is  under  cultivation;  the 

not   be   obeyed.     If  cause   is   shown    the  rest  is  surrendered  to  sheep  and  deer, 

order  is  '  discharged,'  otherwise  it  is  made  "RnrnflTiifl       See  Roumanta. 

4  absolute/  and  the  party  ruled  must  obey  **"•*"•«"*»"*• 

on  pain  of  attachment  for  contempt.  Primplia   (  r5-m&'li-a  ),   or   Rr/icrxi 

"RtiIa  nf  trip  PnflH       See  Road.    As  **•"««"»  }iand    of    the    Romans),    a 

JMUC  UI  Uie  XVUttU.      tQ  the  rule  of  former   political    division    of    Turkey    in 

the  road  at  sea,  see  Collisions.  Europe,   comprising   ancient  Thrace  and 

DtiIa  nf  TrirAA      The,  an  application  part   of   Macedonia,   and   including  Con* 

AUlC  ui  imcc,    of    lhe   doctrine   of  gtantinople   and    Salonica.     See   Eastern 

proportion    to    arithmetical    purposes    by  Roumelia. 

which  we  are  enabled   to   find   a   fourth  Tinmen    (rtt'men),   the   upper  or  first 

proportion   to  three  given  numbers,  that  AVI"11'*'1X   stomach  of  ruminants   (which 

Is,  a  number  to  which  the  third  bears  the  see). 

same  ratio  as  the  first  does  to  the  second.  P/nrriPY  (rO'meks),  a  genus  of  plants 
The  rule  is  divided  into  two  cases,  **U111CA  belonging  to  the  nat  order 
8imple  and  compound;  now  frequently  Polygonacea?,  occurring  chiefly  in  the 
termed  simple  and  compound  proportion,  temperate  zones  of  both  hemispheres,  the 
8imple  proportion  is  the  equality  of  the  species  of  which  are  known  by  the  name 
ratio  of  two  quantities  to  that  of  two  of  docks  and  sorrels.  Many  are  trouble- 
other  quantities.  Compound  proportion  some  weeds.  Some  have  been  used  as  a 
is  the  equality  of  the  ratio  of  two  quan-  substitute  for  rhubarb-root,  and  others 
tities  to  another  ratio,  the  antecedent  and  are  cultivated  for  their  pie*  vint  acid 
consequent  of  which  are  respectively  the  foliage. 

products  of   the  antecedents   and   conse-  Piimford     (jnim'ford),  Sir  Benjamin 

quents  of  two  or  more  ratios.  »uiuiwiu    Thomson,  Count,  natural 

TtnliTicy  MonViinA     a     machine     for  philosopher  and  philanthropist,  was  born 

AUlWg  mtlliuue,    ru,ing   very   fine>  ^    WoburDf    Massachusetts.    March    2tl. 

accurately-spaced  lines.  It  operates  by  1753.  He  was  apprenticed  for  a  time 
the  movement  of  a  carriage  driven  by  in  a  store  at  Salem,  then  studied  medi- 
an accurately  adjusted  screw.  If  the  cine,  and  finally  became  a  school  teacher, 
screws  have  100  threads  to  the  inch  until  his  marriage  in  1772  with  a  rirh 
and   the   carriage   be   stopped   in   a   line  widow  laid  the  foundation  of  his  fortune. 


Rumford  Bunciman 

He  espoused  the  British  side  in  the  deer,  or  hollow,  as  in  the  horns  of  the 
American  war,  and  became  a  major;  and  ox,  etc.  The  alimentary  canal  is  very 
on  going  to  England  in  1776  received  a  long.  The  stomach  is  divided  into  four 
government  post.  In  1784  he  was  compartments,  frequently  opoken  of  as 
knighted  and  received  permission  to  enter  four  stomachs.  The  first  and  largest 
the  service  of  the  Elector  of  Bavaria,  (rumen  or  paunch)  receives  the  food 
As  a  minister  of  war  and  afterwards  roughly  bruised  by  the  first  mastication 
of  police,  he  reorganized  the  Bavarian  and  transmits  it  to  the  second  (reticulum 
army,  suppressed  mendicity,  and  carried  or  honeycomb),  whence  it  is  sent  back 
through  other  important  social  reforms,  in  pellets  to  the  mouth  to  be  rechewed. 
He  was  made  count  of  the  Holy  Roman  This  second  mastication  is  called  *  chew- 
Empire  in  1791,  and  took  his  title  from  ing  the  cud.'  The  food  is  then  reswal- 
Ku  in  ford  (now  Concord)  in  New  Hamp-  lowed  into  the  third  stomach  (psalterium, 
shire,  his  wife's  home.  From  1797  till  omasum,  or  manyplies),  and  passes  fi- 
1804  he  lived  chiefly  in  England ;  but  he  nally  into  the  true  digestive  cavity 
afterwards  settled  in  France,  where  he  (abomasum).  Fluids  may  pass  directly 
married  the  widow  of  Lavoisier,  the  into  any  part  of  the  stomach.  In  young 
chemist,  from  whom  he  soon  separated,  ruminants,  which  feed  upon  milk,  the 
He  died  at  Auteuil  in  1814.  Rumford  first  three  '  stomachs '  remain  undevel- 
was  interested  in  science  from  an  early  oped  until  the  animal  begins  to  take 
period,  and  was  the  first  to  demonstrate  vegetable  food.  Most  of  the  ruminants 
the  fact  that  heat  is  a  mode  of  motion.  are  suitable  for  human  food.  They  are 
B/limford  a  town  anf*  visage  of  Ox-  generally  gregarious,  and  are  represented 
*  ford  Co.,  Maine,  on  Andro-  by  indigenous  species  in  all  parts  of  the 
scoggin  River.  It  has  water  power  and  world  except  Australia, 
manufactures  of  book  and  news  paper.  'Pumina-rinn  (  ro-mi-na'shun  ) ,  the 
Pop.  with  Rumford  Falls,  8576.  XUUIUIUIUUU  facuUy  possessed  by 
■RfJTTlT  JalaLtUDDIN,  the  greatest  Sufic  some  mammals,  notably  ruminants 
*  poet  of  Persia,  born  in  1207;  (which  see),  of  'chewing  the  cod' — 
died  in  1273.  At  Iconium  he  devoted  him-  that  is,  of  returning  the  food  to  the 
self  to  the  study  of  mysti?  philosophy,  mouth  from  the  stomach  for  remastica- 
founding  the  order  of  Maula.vi  dervishes,  tion  prior  to  final  digestion.  Some 
His  works  include  many  matchless  odes  marsupials  and  certain  other  mammals 
and  an  immense  collection  of  moral  pre-  probably  share  this  faculty  with  the 
cepta  in  The  Spiritual  Mathnawi.  ruminants. 

Ruminants  ig™£»*>.  f  «,»5  Bump  Parliament,  **•  -g-J 

herbivorous    mammals,    belonging    to    the  end  or  remainder  of  the  Long  Parliament 

great     order     of     hoofed     or     ungulate  (1040-60)    was   known   after   the   expul- 

mammals,    included    in    the    Artiodactyle  sion  of  the  majority  of  its  members  on 

or  'even-toed*  section' of  these,  and  com-  Dec.    6,    1648,    by    Ciomwell's    soldiers, 

prising  the  five  families  Camel ida?  (camel  commanded      by      Colonel      Pride.     Only 

and     llama),     Tragulida?      (chevrotain),  sixty  members,  all  extreme  Independents, 

Cervide     (true    deer),    Camelopardalidse  were  admitted   after   this   Pride's   Purge, 

(giraffe),  and  Bovidse  or  Cavicornia  (ox,  as    it    was    called;    and    they,    with    the 

•heep,    goat,    antelope).     The    faculty   of  army,    brought    about    the    condemnation 

rumination,  though  it  gives  name  to  this  of   Charles    I.     The    Rump    was    forcibly 

order,  is  not  quite  peculiar  to  it     (See  dissolved   by   Cromwell   in    1653,   for  op- 

Rumtnation.)     Ruminants      are      distin-  posing  the  demands  of  the  army.     Twice 

guished    from    other    orders    by    certain  after    this    it    was    reinstated,    but    both 

peculiarities     of     dentition.     The     most  times  only  for  a  brief  period,  and  finally, 

typical  of  the  group,  the  ox,  sheep,  ante-  on   March   16,   1660,   it  decreed  its  own 

lope,  etc,  have  no  incisor  or  canine  teeth  dissolution. 

in    the    upper    jaw,    but    have    instead    a  THim    Shxilb     a  ^<luor  prepared  with 

hardened    or   callous    pad    against    which  '    rum,  orange  and  lemon 

the  six  lower  incisors  bite.     In  the  lower  juice  and  sugar. 

jaw  are  two  canines  quite  similar  to  the  Till  II film  ATI     (  run'si-man).  Alexan- 

incisors,    and    the    Camel ida?    and    Tra-  •™'U*1*'X111«'1A    DET^     historical     painter, 

gulida?    possess    also    upper    canines.     In  was    born    at    Edinburgh    in    1736.     He 

both  jaws  are  six  grinding  teeth  on  either  studied  in  Glasgow,  ana  in  1766  wenr  to 

side,  separated   by   an   interval   from   the  Rome,  where  he  formed  an  acquaintance 

front  teeth.     The  feet   of  ruminants  are  with    Fuseli.     Hitherto    he    had    devoted 

cloven.     Herns,    developed    in    pairs,    are  himself   to   landscape   without   much   sue* 

present   in    the   majority   of   the   species;  cess;   but  about   this  time  he  turned   hit 

either  solid,  as  in  the  antlers  of  the  true  attention  to  historical  painting,  in  wnic)- 


Rnncinate  Bunjeet  Singh. 


he    enjoyed    some    reputation    at    Edin-  glyphic  character,  which  doubtless  runic 

burgh,    where    he   settled    in    1772.     His  writings  acquired  when  the  lapse  of  time 

chief  work  was  a  series  of  frescoes  from  had   rendered   them   unintelligible  to  the 

Ossian's     poems,     executed     for     Sir    J.  common    people;    and    runic    wands    or 

Clerk,  of  Penicuik.     He  died  in  1786. —  staves    were    smooth    willow-wands    in- 

His  brother  John  (1744-66)  was  also  a  scribed  with  runic  characters,  and  used 

Sinter  of  considerable  promise.  in    incantations.     The    period    of    origin 

nn  nin  of  a     (run'si-n&t),    in    botany,  and  the  source  of  runes  are  not  known. 

lu&oiiitMG    pinnatifi^  with  the  i0D€8  Scandinavian  and  Anglo-Saxon  tradition 

convex  before  and  straight  behind,  point-  ascribes  their  invention  to  Woden, 
ing  backwards,  like  the  teeth  of  a  double  Some  have  believed  that  the  Scandi- 
nw,  as  in  the  dandelion.  navians  learned  the  art  of  writing  from 
Runcorn  (  run'korn  ) .  an  English  Phoenician  merchants  trading  to  the 
miuiwiu  river-port,  in  Cheshire,  on  Baltic;  Dr.  Isaac  Taylor  recognizes  in 
the  Mersey,  12  miles  above  Liverpool,  the  Greek  alphabet  the  prototype  of  the 
has  ship-building  yards  and  various  fac-  futhorks;  while  others  find  it  in  the 
tones.  It  lies  near  the  terminus  of  the  Latin.  Runic  inscriptions  abound  in 
Bridgewater  Canal,  from  the  completion  Scandinavia,  Denmark,  Iceland,  and  the 
of  which,  in  1773,  the  prosperity  of  the  parts  of  England  once  known  as  North- 
town  may  be  dated.  Pop.  17354.  umbria,  Mercia  and  East  Anglia,  but 
fiWLeben?  J  rtt'ne  -  burg  ) ,  J  oh  an  they  are  also  found  beyond  these  limits. 
A»iurcw;ig  Ludwig,  a  Swedish  poet,  Weapons  and  instruments,  inscribed  with 
born  at  Jakobstad,  Finland,  in  1804 ;  runes,  and  dating  from  300-400  a.d.,  have 
died  at  BorgA,  Finland,  in  1877.  In  been  dug  up  in  Norway.  The  use  of 
1837  he  became  professor  of  Latin  at  runes  gradually  disappeared  under  the 
Borga  College,  where  the  rest  of  his  influence  of  the  early  Christian  mission- 
life  was  spent.  His  works,  which  hold  a  aries,  who  proscribed  them  on  account  of 
high  rank  in  the  literature  of  Sweden,  in-  their  magical  reputation ;  but  In  England 
dude  the  Grave  in  Perrho,  a  poetic  ro-  some  Christian  inscriptions  have  been 
mance ;  the  Elk  Hunters,  an  epic ;  Hanna,  found  in  the  runic  characters.  The  latest 
an  idyllic  poem;  Nadethda,  a  Russian  runic  inscriptions  in  Sweden  date  about 
romance;   Kung  Fjalar,  a   series  of   ro-  1450. 

mances;  Eniign  StM*  Stories;  several  Hunieet  Singh  (jun-J*t' «ing),  the 
volumes  of  lyrics,  comedies  and  prose  ~~*m~~i»  ~***&**  'Lion  of  the  Pun- 
essays,  jab '  and  founder  of  the  Sikh  kingdom, 
Riitips  (rflnz),  the  letters  of  the  was  born  in  1780 ;  and  died  in  1839.  His 
AiuiCB  alphabets  peculiar  to  the  an-  father,  a  Sikh  chieftain,  died  in  1702, 
cient  Teutonic  peoples  of  Northwestern  and  the  government  fell  into  the  hands 
Europe,  found  inscribed  on  monuments,  of  his  mother.  At  the  age  of  seventeen, 
tomb-stones,  clog-calendars,  bracteates.  however,  Runjeet  rebelled  against  his 
rings,  weapons,  etc.,  and  only  rarely  ana  mother's  authority,  assumed  the  reins 
at  a  late  period  in  MSS.  They  are  himself,  and  began  a  career  of  ambition, 
formed  almost  invariably  of  straight  The  Shah  of  Afghanistan  £  ran  ted  him 
lines,  either  single  or  in  combination,  possession  of  Lahore,  which  had  been 
Three  runic  alphabets  (or  '  futhorks/  taken  from  the  Sikhs,  and  Runjeet  soon 
M^..  kitwi  subdued  the  small  Sikh  states  to  the 
rn>flKr*K  north  of  the  Sutlei.  The  chiefs  to  the 
fnfhorkhn  south  of  that  river  invoked  the  protection 

of   the   British,   who    made   an   arrange- 

•        ■       y       a        t        K       T       X  nient  with  Runjeet  in  1809.  both  accept- 

*       "       T        *        ■         ■        *  ing  the  Sutlej  as  the  south  boundary  of 

las        s        b         lmj  uis     dominions.     The     ambitious     prince 

Nort«  Runic  Alphabet.  now  organized  his  army  after  the  Euro- 
pean model  with  the  help  of  French  and 

as   they   are   sometimes   called    from    the  English    officers,    and    steadily    extended 

first    six     letters)     have    hitherto    been  his  power,  assuming  the  title  of  rajah  in 

usually  recognized;  the  Norse,  with  six-  1812.     In   1813  he  took   Attock,   and   in 

teen   characters,    the    Anglo-Saxon,    with  the  same  year  assisted  Shah  Shuja,  then 

forty,  and  the  German ;   but  modern  re-  a  refugee  from  Afghanistan,  in  return  for 

searches  have  traced  the  common  origin  the  famous  Koh-i-noor  diamond.     In  1818 

of  these  in  an  older  primary  Germanic  he  captured  MQltan;  in  1819  he  annexed 

or    Teutonic    futhork    with    twenty-four  Cashmere,  and  in  1823  the  Peshawur  Val- 

eharacters.     The   name  is  generally    be-  ley.    He  was  now  ruler  of  the  entire  Puu- 

lieved  to  be  the  same  as  A.   Saxon  run,  jab,   and   in    1N19   had   already    assumed 

a  mystery,  implying  a  magical  or  hiero-  the  title  of  Maharajah,  or  king  of  kings. 


Bnnnimede  Sua 

In  1836  he  suffered  a  heavy  defeat  from  and  the  first  governor  of  the  Hudson's 
the  Afghans,  but  he  retained  his  power  Bay  Company.  See  Rupertsland. 
until  bis  death.  See  Punjab.  Till  nertsl  and  ( ro'pertz-land ) ,  an  ex- 
Rnnnimede  (run'ni-med),  the  mead-  **IH'^X  *»"*"•«  tensive  but  indetermi- 
Aruuuxiu^u^  ow  on  tjje  rignt  bank  nate  region  in  the  interior  of  Canada, 
of  the  Thames,  now  a  race-course,  in  named  in  honor  of  Prince  Rupert,  and 
Surrey,  England,  4  miles  below  Windsor,  transferred  to  the  Hudson's  Bay  Corn- 
where  King  John  met  the  barons  who  pany,  of  which  that  prince  was  one  of 
compelled  him  to  sign  Magna  Charta,  the  founders,  by  Charles  II  in  1670. 
June  15,  1215.  The  actual  signing  is  This  region  is  now  included  in  Manitoba 
said  to  have  taken  place  on  Magna  Charta  and  the  region  surrounding,  but  its  name 
Island  opposite  Runnimede.  still  gives  the  title  to  the  Bishop  oi 
ILllTJ&r  (rtt-Par/)»  a  manufacturing  and  Rupertsland,  who  resides  at  Winnepeg. 

^        trading  town   of  Hindustan,  in  TJiiTiia    (rfl'pi-a),   a   skin  disease,  con- 

Umballa  district,  Punjab,  is  situated  on  •M'M1'*«*    sisting  of  an  eruption  of  small 

the  Sutlej,  43  miles  N.  of  Umballa.     Pop.  flattened  and  distinct  bulla  surrounded  by 

10,326.  inflamed    areola?,     containing    a     serous, 

AllDee    (r&~P3'J>     tne    standard    silver  purulent,  sanious,  or  dark   bloody   fluid. 

"        coin  of  British  India,  the  ster-  and  followed  by  thick,  dark-colored  scabs 

ling  value  of  which,  nominally  2«.,  has.  over  unhealthy   ulcers.     It  is  a  chronic 

owing   to   the   depreciation   of   silver,   or  disease;    and    though    not   dangerous,    is 

late  years  varied  between  about  1«.  lid.  often  very  obstinate  and  tedious.     It  is 

and  la.  5d.     A  rupee  equals  16  annas;  $  not  contagious. 

i,  and  i  rupee  are  also  coined  in  silver.  Punnin    Netj    (noi-r5p-en')f   a  manu- 

100,000  rupees  are  called  a  lac ;  100  lacs,  -l*ul'|'xll>  facturing    town    in    Prussia, 

a  crore.  province  of  Brandenburg,  on  a  lake  ox 

Hubert  of  Bavaria  i r5'  p*rt  1  •.  a  £te  8ame  name-   Pop-  lg»555k 

*»uj/*,i*  wi  iiavaiia    Prince,  dis-  Piinture     «^  tt**^ 
tinguished  as  a  cavalry  leader  in  the  Eng-   •"'"F «»■"«•    Bee  Merma. 

jish  civil   war,   the  third  son  of  Freder-   ]J,Ural  Credit  Banks.  a  b*nklf?Kf 
ick  V,  elector  palatine  and  king  of  Bo-   •*****«**  ^*^****  -**•.**«.»,  g^gtem  estab- 

hemia,  by  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  James  lished  in  1916  closely  following  the  lines 

I,    of    England,    was    born    in    1619    at  adopted  for  the  Federal  Reserve  Banks. 

Prague.    After  some  military  experience  on  They,  however,  do  not  conduct  a  bank- 

the  Continent  he  went  to  England  to  as-  ing    system,    but    confine    themselves    to 

sist  his  uncle.  Charles  I,  and  in  1642  was  loaning    funds   on    farm    property    under 

made   general    of    the   horse.     He   distin-  suitable     restrictons.       Borrowers     give 

guisbed    himself    at    Edgehill    and    Chal-  mortgages,  but  these  run  for  40  years  and 

?;rove.  captured  Birmingham  and  Lichfield  can  be  paid  in  small  instalments.  See 
n  1642,  and  Bristol  in  1643,  and  dis-  Federal  Farm  Loan  Act. 
played  his  courage  at  Marston  Moor  and  Thirik  Cryr*k)»  ^e  ^oun^er  of  *ne 
Naseby  in  1645,  though  his  impetuosity  #  Russian  monarchy,  who  flour- 
and  imprudence  contributed  to  the  disas-  ished  in  the  ninth  century,  is  generally 
trous  results  of  these  engagements.  His  considered  to  have  been  a  Varangian  or 
feeble  defense  of  Bristol  against  Fairfax  Scandinavian,  and  to  have  led  a  success- 
involved  him  in  temporary  disgr~°e  with  ful  invasion  against  the  Slavs  of  Nov- 
Charles;  but  in  1648  he  was  made  ad-  gorod  about  862.  He  was  assisted  by 
miral  of  the  English  royalist  fleet.  He  his  brothers,  who  conquered  territories  to 
carried  on  a  predatory  naval  war  against  which  he  afterwards  succeeded.  He  died 
the  Parliament  in  European  waters,  un-  in  879,  and  his  family  reigned  in  Russia 
til  Blake  forced  him  to  escape  to  the  till  the  death  in  1598  of  Feodor,  son  of 
West  Indies,  where  he  preyed  upon  Eng-  Ivan  the  Terrible,  when  it  was  succeeded 
lish  and  Spanish  merchantmen  somewhat  by  the  house  of  Romanoff.  Many  Rus- 
after  the  manner  of  a  buccaneer.  In  1653  sian  families  still  claim  a  direct  descent 
he  joined  Charles  II  at  Versailles.     After  from  Rurik. 

the   Restoration    he   was   appointed    lord-  B#TirVi    (rur'kg),  or  Roorkke,  a  manu- 

high-admiral,     and     served     with     Monk  facturing    town    in    Saharanpur 

against  the  Dutch.     He  became  governor  district,  Northwest  Provinces,  Hindustan, 

of   Windsor   Castle,   and  died   in   London  on  the  Solani,  is  the  seat  of  the  Ganges 

in   M82.     Many  of  his  latter  years  were  Canal    workshops   and   iron-foundry,   and 

ievoted    to    scientific    study,    and    he    is  the  Thomason  Civil  Engineering  College, 

credited   with   the   invention  of  mezzotint  Top.  about  20,000. 

engraving,   which   at   least   he   introduced  Pticq     (rti'sa),  a  genus  of  Cervidae,  con- 

into  England.      (See  also  Prince  Rupert's  *vuo<*'    taining    several    species    of   deer. 

Drops,)     lie   was   one   of    the   founder  -stives  of  the  forests  of  India  and  the 
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Eastern  Archipelago.    They  may  be  de-  to  England.     He  was  recalled  by  Presi- 

acribed  as  large  -tags  with  round  antlers,  dent  Adams  in  1825  and  made  Secretary 

haying  an  anterior  basal  snag,  and  the  of    the    Treasury.     In    1828    he    was    a 

top   forked,   but   the   antlers    not   other-  candidate  for  Vice  President  on  the  ticket 

wise  branched.    The  great  rasa   (R.  hip-  with  President  Adams.     He  was  sent  by 

pelaphus)   is  a  native  of  Java,  Sumatra,  President  Jackson  to  England  to  set  the 

etc.;  it  has  brown,  rough  hair,  the  neck  legucv  left  by  James   Smithson   for  the 

in  the  male  being  covered  with  a  mane,  building   of  the   Smithsonian   Institution 

The   sambur    (R.   Aristotelis)    also    be-  and    succeeded    in    obtaining    the    entire 

longs  to  this  genus.     It  is  a  large  and  amount.    In  1847  he  was  appointed  min- 

powerful   animal,   inhabiting  the   forests  ister  to  France  and  was  the  first  ambassa- 

and   mountains   of   North    India,   aener-  dor  to  recognize  the  republic  of  1848.    He 

ally  morose  and  savage  in  disposition.  retired  at  the  close  of  President  Polk's 

&HSfi118    (rus'kus),   a  small   genus  of  term,  and  died  July  30,  1859.    He  wrote 

mi&wim    plants,    nat.    order    Liliaceee.  Narrative  of  a  Residence  at  the  Court  of 

See  Butcher1 s-broom.  London,    Washington   in   Domestic   Life, 


Uriah     t°e  common  term  for  some  of  etc. 

'    the  different  species  of  J  uncus,  Pnali 
a    genus    of    plan  to,    nat    order    Junca-  ***""**     tor,    born    in    Philadelphia    in 


William,  an  American  sculp- 
tor, born  in  Philadelphia  in 
The  rushes  have  a  glumaceous  1756;  died,  1833.  He  first  attracted  at- 
perianth  of  six  sepals,  glabrous  filaments,  tention  by  his  carved  figureheads  for  ships; 
three  stigmas  and  a  three-celled  many-  notably  those  he  designed  for  the  frigates 
seeded  capsule.  The  leaves  are  rigid,  Constellation  and  United  States.  His 
mostly  roundish,  and  smooth.  Rushes  are  full-length  statue  of  Washington  is  in 
found  chiefly  in  moist  boggy  situations  Independence  Hall,  Philadelphia. 
in  the  colder  climates.  J  uncus  effusus  is  'Riisriirille  a  €**?>  county  teat  of 
very  common  in  the  United  States.  The  ■I*u«***"«*>  Rush  Co.,  Indiana,  40 
leaves  are  often  employed  to  form  mat-  miles  s.  e.  of  Indianapolis.  Industries  in- 
tin*  and  the  bottoms  of  chairs,  and  the  elude  flour  and  lumber  mills,  foundry 
pith  for  the  wicks  of  candles.  The  name  products,  furniture  and  wagon  manufac- 
w  also  given  to  plants  of  various  other  tures,  etc.  It  is  also  a  noted  horse  mar- 
genera  besides  J  uncus,  and  by  no  means  ket.  Pop.  (1920)  5408. 
to  all  species  of  J  uncus.  Rliskin  (ruskin),  John,  art  critic 
Until  Benjamin,  a  famous  American  **t**x~"  and  political  economist,  and 
jausu,  physician,  was  born  near  Phila-  °ne  of  the  most  eloquent  English  prose 
delphia,  Dec  24,  1745.  In  1766  he  went  writers  of  the  last  century,  was  born  at 
to  Edinburgh,  and  took  his  degree  of  M.  London  in  Feb..  1810.  He  studied  at 
D.  there  in  1768.  He  began  to  practice  Christ  Church,  Oxford ;  gained  the  New- 
at  Philadelphia  in  1760,  becoming  at  the  digate  prise  for  his  poem  on  Salsette  and 
same  time  lecturer  in  chemistry  at  the  Elephanta  in  1830,  and  was  graduated  in 
medical  school  of  that  city.  He  after-  184*.  His  subsequent  life  was  the  very 
wards  filled  the  chair  of  the  theory  and  busy,  but  uneventful  life  of  a  writer  and 
practice  of  physic  in  the  University  of  teacher.  In  1867  he  was  appointed  Rede 
Pennsylvania.  He  early  identified  him-  I^"1*!  at  Cambridge,  and  in  1870- 
seif  with  the  patriotic  party,  was  one  of  J2.  1876-78,  1883-85  he  was  Slade  prp- 
the  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde-  feseor  of  fine  art  at  Oxford,  where  in 
pendence,  and  in  1787  was  a  member  1871  he  gave  £5000  for  the  endowment 
from  Pennsylvania  of  the  convention  for  of  a  university  teacher  of  drawing, 
the  adoption  of  the  federal  constitution.  From  1885  Mr.  Ruskin  lived  in  seclusion 
In  1774  he  was  one  of  the  founders  of  at  his  residence  of  Brant  wood,  on  Conis- 
the  first  antislavery  society  in  America,  ton  Lake.  He  was  an  LL.D.  of  Cam- 
He  died  in  1813.  Dr.  Rush  was  a  volu-  bridge  (1867),  and  a  D.C.L.  of  Oxford 
minous  and  versatile  writer.  His  chief  (1871).  In  1843  appeared  the  first 
medical  works  are  his  Medical  Inquiries  volume  of  Modern  Painters,  by  a  Gradu- 
*>nd  Observations,  Diseases  of  the  Mind,  ate  of  Oxford,  in  which  Ruskin  main- 
end  Medical  Tracts.  tained   the   superiority   of   modern    land- 


Tinari  Richard,  statesman,  son  of  the  scape  painters,  especially  Turner,  to  the 
j»uBUj  preceding,  was  born  at  Phila-  older  masters,  and  at  the  same  time  ad- 
delphia,  Aug.  20,  li80.  He  was  graduated  v  oca  ted  a  complete  revolution  in  the  re- 
st Princeton  College  in  1707,  engaged  in  ceived  conventions  of  art  and  art  criti- 
the  legal  profession,  and  was  attorney-  cism.  The  subsequent  volumes,  of  which 
general  of  the  United  States  under  Presi-  the  fifth  and  last  appeared  in  1860,  ex- 
aent  Madison  1814-17.  In  1817  be  was  pandod  the  subject  into  a  most  com p re- 
temporary  Secretary  of  State  under  Presi-  hensive  treatise  on  the  principles  which 
dent  Monroe,  who  appointed  hiir  minister  underlie,   or  should   underlie    art,   while 
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similar  criticism  was  extended  to  another 
domain  of  art  in  his  Seven  Lamps  0/ 
Architecture  (1861),  and  bis  Stone,  0/ 
Venice  (1851-63).  In  1851  Ruskin  ap- 
nea red  as  a  defender  of  pre-Raphaelitism, 
which  bad  found  Inspiration  in  his  words. 
As  a  political  economist  and  social  re- 
former ha  was  an  outspoken,  uncompro- 
mising foe  of  what  he  considered  the 
aelfisb    and   deadening   doctrines    of    the 

■O-called  Manchester  school,  his  chief 
works  In  this  sphere  being  Unto  this 
Lait  (1802),  Munera  Pulveru  (1872), 
and  Fort  Clavigero  (1871-84),  a  periodi- 
cal series  of  letters  to  the  workingmen 
snd  laborers  of  Great  Britain.  The 
Guild  of  St  George,  a  kind  of  cultured 
socialistic  society,  founded  by  him  in 
1871,  with  its  headquarters  at  Sheffield, 
may  also  be  taken  to  represent  bis  views. 
His  other  works  were  very  numerous 
and  varied  la  subjects,  among  the  more 
important  of  them  being  Seaome  and 
Liliet,  The  Ethics  of  the  Dust,  The  Crown 
of  Wild  Olive,  The  Queen  of  the  Air,  etc 
Eloquence,  force,  and  subtle  analysis  are 
the  prevailing  characteristics  of  Buskin's 
literary  style,  wbile  bis  works  are  at  the 
same  time  permeated  with  lofty  enthu- 
siasm for  truth  and  beauty,  and  with  a 
generous  sympathy  for  the  poor  and  the 
weak.  Sometimes,  however,  he  is  be- 
trayed into  exaggeration,  and  not  unfre- 
quently  bis  propositions  are  needlessly 
violent  and  paradoxical,  occasionally  even 
contradictory.  Met  at  the  outset  with 
keen  and  even  bitter  criticism,  be  never- 
theless gave  the  impulse  to  a  not  unim- 
portant renaissance  in  British  art, 
though  the  new  birtb.  is  in  many  respects, 
very  different  from  tbe  ideal  he  held  np. 
Scarcely  less  may  be  said  of  bis  work  in 

Elitical  economy.  He  spent  large  sums 
itituting  a  kind  of  primitive  agricul- 
tural community  for  the  purpose  of  car- 
rying out  his  views  of  social  and  indus- 
trial reform.  It  did  not  prove  a  success. 
He  died  Jan.  10.  I'.HMi. 
RtdlvII  <rus'eH.  House  or,  an  an- 
Ausscii  dent  English  Family,  the  bead 

of  which  is  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  has 
long  been  conspicuous  in  English  politi- 
cal history  for  its  devotion  to  liberal  or 
whig  principles.  It  claims  descent  from 
Tunis  id,  one  of  the  Norse  invaders  of 
Normandy,  who  took  possession  of  Kotel 
Castle,  near  Caen.  His  deacendanta, 
Hugh  de   Itcsel  and   bis  brother,  accom- 

«..,!_■      Willi.™      Iho     A.nn.i.np     t«      l-',,». 


created  Earl  of  Bedford  in  1560.— 
William  Bussell.  the  5th  earl  and 
father  of  Lord  William  Russell  (see  be- 
low), was  created  Marquis  of  Tavistock 
and  Duke  of  Bedford  tn  1694.—  John, 
4th  duke  (1710-71),  held  office  in  the 
Newcastle  and  Grenville  ministries,  and 
was  lord- lieu  tenant  of  Ireland  in  1750- 
62.— Francis,  5th  duke  (1785-1802), 
was  distinguished  for  his  services  to  agri- 
culture.— Francis,  7th  duke  (1788- 
1861),  eldest  brother  of  John,  Earl  Bus- 
sell  (see  below),  was  summoned  to  the 
House  of  Lords  in  1832  before  the  death 
or  his  father  in  1839,  but  held  no  office.— 
Admiral  Edward  Russell,  who  defeated 
the  French  at  the  battle  of  La  Hogue  in 
1692,  was  also  a  scion  of  this  house. 
Ptiggp)]  John,  Earl  Bussell,  an 
HUSSeil,  Englis'n  Libenll  Madman, 
was  the  third  son  of  the  sixth  duke  of 
Bedford,  was  born  in  London  in  1792: 
and  died  at  Richmond  in  May,  1878. 
Educated  at  a  private  school  and  at  Edin- 
burgh University,  he  entered  parliament 
in  1813  before  attaining  his  majority. 
In  1819  he  made  his  first  motion  in  favor 
of  parliamentary  reform,  the  great  ques- 
tion of  which  through  life  he  was  the 
champion.     His  influence   in   the   Liberal 


John,  Earl  Russell. 


William   tbe  Conqi 
d.  where  their  name  assumed 

form   about    1200.—  John 
s   constable  of   Corfe  Castle 


party     steadily     increased,     sod     though 

temporarily   unseated   in   1826,   owing  to 

his   advocacy  of  Catholic   Emancipation, 

1828  against  the 


Buss 


Henry      VI,     and      bia     grandson      was 


he  was  paymaster-general 
Lord  Grey's  administration,  and  though 
not  in  the  cabinet  introduced  the  first  Re- 
form Bill  to  the  House  of  Commons.  In 
the  exciting  struggle  that  followed  Lore! 
John   Bussell   was  popularly  accepted  as 


Bussell  Russell 

the  great  champion  of  reform.     In  Lord  1864-65;  3  vols,  folio),  and  other  writ- 
Melbourne's    second    cabinet    (1835-41)  inga, 

Russell  was  home  secretary,  and  in  1839  B/nSSell  Lillian,  an  American  ac- 
he became  colonial  secretary.  From  1841  o\,xx,  tress  and  vocalist,  noted  for 
till  1845  he  led  the  opposition  against  her  beauty,  born  at  Clinton,  Iowa,  in 
Peel,  with  whom,  however,  he  was  in  1861 ;  died  June  5,  1922. 
sympathy  on  the  Corn  Law  question ;  and  P/nSSell  Lord  William,  an  English 
when  Peel  resigned,  in  1846,  Russell  '  statesman  and  political  mar- 
formed  a  ministry  and  retained  power,  tyr,  was  the  third  son  of  the  fifth  Earl 
though  with  a  small  and  uncertain  ma-  Russell,  and  was  born  in  1639.  Enter- 
jority,  until  February,  1852.  He  re£n-  ing  parliament  he  took  a  leading  part 
tered  office  in  December,  1852,  as  foreign  in  politics  as  a  leader  of  the  Whigs,  ani- 
aecretary  under  Lord  Aberdeen,  and  in  mated  by  a  bitter  distrust  of  the  Roman 
1855  became  colonial  secretary  in  Lord  Catholics  and  a  strong  love  of  political 
Palmerston's  cabinet  He  represented  liberty.  For  a  brief  period  in  1679  be 
Great  Britain  at  the  Vienna  conference,  was  a  member  of  the  new  privy-council 
but  incurred  by  bis  negotiations  so  much  appointed  by  Charles  II  to  ingratiate  him- 
unpopularity  that  he  resigned  office  in  self  with  the  Whigs.  Resigning,  how- 
July  of  the  same  year.  A  period  of  ever,  in  1680,  he  rendered  himself  con- 
rivalry  between  Lord  John  Russell  and  spicuous  in  the  efforts  to  exclude  the 
Palmerston  now  ensued,  which,  however,  king's  brother,  the  Roman  Catholic  Duke 
ended  in  1859,  when  the  former  became  of  York,  from  the  succession  to  the 
foreign  secretary  under  his  old  chief,  by  throne,  but  retired  from  public  life  when 
whom  he  was  raised  to  the  peerage  in  the  Exclusion  Bill  was  rejected.  When 
1861.  In  1865  Earl  Russell  succeeded  the  Ryehouse  Plot  was  discovered  in 
Lord  Palmerston  in  the  leadership  of  1683  Russell  was  arrested  on  a  charge 
the  Liberal  party,  but  when  his  new  re-  of  high  treason,  and  though  nothing  was 
form  bill  was  rejected  in  1866  the  Lib-  proved  against  him  the  law  was  shame- 
erals  resigned.  Thenceforward  Earl  Rub-  fully  stretched  to  secure  his  conviction, 
•ell  held  no  further  office,  though  he  He  was  sentenced  to  death,  and  no  ef- 
wannly  advocated  all  liberal  measures,  forts  of  his  friends  availed  to  save  him. 
He  was  the  author  of  numerous  books  Russell  met  his  fate  with  dignity  and 
and  pamphlets,  including  lives  of  Thomas  firmness.  He  was  beheaded  in  Lincoln's 
Moore,  Lord  William  Russell  and  Charles  Inn  Fields,  London,  in  July,  1683.  An 
Fow  and  Recollections  and  Suggestions  act  was  passed  in  16S9  (1  William  and 
(1813-73),  published  in  1875.  Mary)  reversing  his  attainder. 
Russell  J°UN  Scott,  engineer  and  Russell  William  Clark,  novelist, 
4»ubtcaxj  navaj  architect,  was  born  **u*°*'x*>  born  of  English  parents  at 
near  Glasgow  in  1808.  After  graduat-  New  York  in  1844,  his  father  being 
ing  at  Glasgow  at  the  age  of  sixteen  he  Henry  Russell,  the  popular  singer  and 
became  a  science  lecturer  in  Edinburgh,  composer.  He  went  to  sea  at  an  early 
and  in  1832-33  temporarily  filled  the  age,  but  abandoned  his  nautical  career 
chair  of  natural  philosophy  at  Edinburgh  in  1865  and  took  to  literature.  He  was 
University.  Next  year  he  began  his  im-  connected  with  the  newspaper  press,  but 
portant  researches  into  the  nature  of  earned  fame  as  the  writer  of  sea  stories, 
waves,  which  led  to  his  discovery  of  the  which  are  written  with  spirit  and  origi 
wave  of  translation,  on  which  he  founded  nality.  Of  these  The  Wreck  of  the  Gros- 
the  waveline  system  of  naval  construe-  vcnor  is  considered  the  best.  Died  in  1911. 
Hon  introduced  into  practice  in  1835.  B/QSSell  SlR  William  Howard,  war 
He  was  manager  of  a  large  ship-build-  '  correspondent,  was  born  near 
ing  yard  on  the  Clyde  for  several  years,  Dublin  in  1821 ;  educated  at  Trinity  Col- 
and  in  1844  established  a  yard  of  his  lege,  Dublin;  called  to  the  English  bar 
own  on  the  Thames.  He  was  one  of  the  in  1850.  His  connection  with  the  Lon- 
earliest  advocates  of  iron-clad  men -of-  don  Times  began  in  1843:  he  was  war 
war,  and  was  joint-designer  of  the  War-  correspondent  during  the  Danish  war  of 
rtor,  the  first  English  seagoing  armored  1848,  but  it  was  his  letters  written  from 
frigate;  but  the  most  important  vessel  he  the  Crimea  in  1854-55  that  first  made 
designed  and  constructed  was  the  Great  him  famous.  He  was  present  at  Alma, 
Eastern.  One  of  his  chief  engineering  Balaclava,  Inkerman,  and  the  assaults  on 
works  was  the  vast  dome  of  the  Vienna  Sebastopol,  and  his  letters  were  the  chief 
Exhibition  of  1873,  which  had  a  clear  means  of  making  public  the  condition  of 
•pan  of  360  feet.  He  died  at  Ventnor  in  the  army.  He  was  similarly  engaged 
1882.  He  was  the  author  of  The  Modern  during  the  Indian  Mutiny,  the  American 
Bittern  of  Naval  Architecture   (London,  Civil  war,  the  Prusso- Austrian  war  and 
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the     Franco-German     war.     He     accom-    the  Mezene,  Northern  Dwina  and  Onega 

San  led  the  Prince  of  Wales  to  India  in    are  the  principal  rivers  of  European  Rus~ 
874.     He   was   knighted    in    1895.     His   sia  which  send  their  waters  to  the  Arctic 
publications    comprise    The    British    Ex-    Ocean ;  the  Neva,  Volkhoff,  Soir,  Narova, 

Sedition  to  the  Crimea,  Diary  in  India,  Velikaya,  Duna,  Niemen  and  Vistula  De- 
fy Diary  North  and  South,  My  Diary  in  long  to  the  Baltic  basin ;  the  Black  Sea 
the  Last  Great  War,  Prince  of  Wales'  basin  comprises  the  Pruth,  Dniester, 
Tour,  War  toith  Russia,  etc.  Died  1907.  Dnieper  and  the  Don;  while  tbe 
S.H8S1SL  (rush'a),  a  former  empire  com-  Caspian  receives  besides  other  rivers 
AUDaiti  prising  one-seventh  of  the  the  Volga,  the  largest  of  all  Rus- 
land  surface  of  the  globe,  with  an  area  of  sian  rivers.  Asiatic  Russia  has  also 
8,417,118  square  miles ;  since  1917  a  *  So-  a  number  of  very  large  rivers,  as  the 
clalist  Federal  Soviet  Republic/  The  old  Obi,  Yenisei,  and  Lena  in  Siberia,  and 
Empire  of  Russia  comprised  much  the  the  Amur  towards  the  Chinese  frontier, 
greater  oart  of  Eastern  Europe  and  of  This  extensive  river  system  is  of  incal- 
Northern  Asia,  and  was  bounded  n.  by  the  culable  value  to  Russia,  as  by  its  means 
Arctic  Ocean ;  w.  by  Sweden,  the  Gulf  of  internal  communication  is  largely  aided. 
Bothnia  and  the  Baltic,  Prussia,  Austria,  Canals  connect  the  navigable  rivers,  so  as 
Hungary  and  Roumania ;  8.  by  the  Black  to  form  continuous  water-ways,  the  nearly 
Sea.  Turkey  in  Asia,  Persia,  Afghanistan  level  surface  rendering  them  easy  of  con- 
and  China.  The  population  of  the  old  st ruction.  River  steam  navigation  has 
empire  in  1915  was  182,182,600.  With  been  much  developed  of  recent  years. 
the  collapse  of  Russia  in  the  European  The  lakes  are  also  on  a  gigantic  scale. 
war,  Poland  and  Finland  (formerly  in-  Lake  Ladoga,  near  Petrograd,  is  the 
tegral  parts  of  the  Russian  empire)  pro-  largest  in  Europe.  Other  large  lakes  in 
claimed  their  independence,  and  were  Europe  are  those  of  Onega,  Peipus  and 
recognized  as  free  states  by  the  victor  Ilmen.  In  Asia  there  is  the  Sea  .of  Aral, 
nations  of  the  Great  war.  The  Baltic  larger  than  any  of  those  mentioned,  also 
provinces  and  Ukraine  and  Azerbaijan  Baikal,  Balkash  and  others.  The  Cas- 
also  asserted  independence,  but  their  pian  Sea  now  also  forms  almost  a  Rus- 
status  was  undetermined  at  the  beginning  sian  lake.  From  the  extent  of  the  plains 
of  1921,  at  which  time  the  Republic  of  and  steppes,  the  swamps,  moors,  desert 
Russia  (exclusive  of  Poland  and  Finland,  wastes  and  forests  of  Russia,  the  scenery 
but  including  Esthonia,  Latvia,  Lithuania,  as  a  whole  is  very  monotonous,  its  moun- 
Ukraine  and  other  states  whose  independ-  tainous  elevations  occupying  a  compara- 
ence  had  only  partly  been  recognized)  had  tively  small  portion  of  its  surface, 
a  reduced  area  of  8.247,000  sq.  miles,  and  Climate  and  Soil. —  As  might  be  ex- 
an  estimated  population  of  166,561,000.  pected  from  its  vastness  this  empire  of- 
The  new  capital  is  Moscow.  fers  soils   and   climates   of   almost   every 

European  Russia  consists  almost  wholly  variety.  There  is  a  polar,  a  cold,  a 
of  immense  plains,  the  Valdai  Hills  be-  temperate  and  a  warm  region;  in  the 
tween  Petrograd  and  Moscow,  averaging  first  vegetation  is  all  but  extinct,  in  the 
600  feet  and  never  exceeding  1200  latter  the  vine,  the  olive,  and  even  the 
feet  above  sea-level,  forming  the  only  sugar-cane  grow  to  perfection.  Extreme 
elevated  region  of  the  interior  and  an  im-  cold  in  winter  and  extreme  heat  in  sum- 
portant  watershed.  The  mountains  of  mer  are,  however,  general  characteristics 
Taurida,  lining  the  southern  shores  of  the  of  the  Russian  climate.  In  the  cold  re- 
Crimea,  have  a  height  of  about  4000  feet ;  gion  the  thermometer  varies  from  80°  in 
the  Caucasus,  running  from  the  Black  summer  to  30°  below  zero  in  winter.  The 
8ea  to  the  Caspian,  reach  the  height  of  temperate  zone,  situated  between  lat.  57° 
18,500  feet;  the  Urals,  stretching  from  and  50°  N.,  has  a  mean  annual  tempera- 
the  Caspian  to  the  Arctic  Ocean  and  sep-  ture  of  from  40°  to  50°,  and  includes 
arating  European  from  Asiatic  Russia,  within  it  by  far  the  finest  part  of  Russia, 
have  their  greatest  height  below  7000  The  warm  region  from  50  southwards  is 
feet.  Beyond  the  Urals  are  the  vast  Si-  exposed,  to  a  summer  heat  often  exceeding 
•x-rian  plains  slightly  inclining  to  the  N.  100°.  As  regards  soil,  large  bections  of 
and  becoming  mountainous  in  some  parts  Russia  are  sandy,  barren  wastes  and  vast 
towards  the  s.  and  E.  Part  of  the  Thian-  morasses.  The  most  productive  portion 
Shan  Mountains  and  of  the  Altai  Moun-  is  that  between  the  Baltic  Sea  and  Gulf 
tains,  on  the  boundary  between  the  Hus-  <>f  Finland,  and  the  Volga,  on  the  N.  and 
sian  and  Chinese  Empires,  belong  to  Si-  e.  ;  Prussia,  Poland,  etc.,  on  the  w. ;  and 
beria.  (See  Siberia.)  Russia  is  watered  the  Black  Sea  on  the  8.  This  has,  gen- 
by  numerous  and  important  rivers,  some  era Uy  speaking,  a  soft  black  mold  of  great 
of  great  magnitude  and  running  a  course  deoth,  mostly  on  a  sandy  bottom,  easily 
of    thousand*,    of    miles.     The    Petchorp.,   wrought    and    very    fertile.    The    more 
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southerly  portion  of  Siberia,  as  far  east  others  in  productiveness.    Copper  is  moat 

aa   the   river   Lena,    has,    for   the   most  abundant   in   the  government  of   Perm: 

part,   a   fertile  soil,  and  products,   not-  lead    in    the    Ural    and    some   parts   of 

withstanding  the  severity  of  the  climate,  Poland;  saltpeter  in  Astrakhan.     Of  the 

most  kinds  of  grain.  coal-mines   tnose  of   the   Don   basin  are 

Vegetable  Product*,  Agriculture. —  Im-  the  principal  at  present,  those  of  Kielce 

mease    forests    exist,    especially    in    the  ranking  second ;  the  mines  around  Mos- 

northern    European    provinces    and    the  cow  come  next.     The  normal  output  it 

more  temperate  parts  of  Siberia,  the  area  over    20,000,000    tons    annually.      About 

of  the  forest  land  in  Europe  being  42  per  60,000  tons  of  manganese  ore  are  annually 

cent,  of  the  total  area.    The  fir,  larch,  extracted  in  the  Ural  and  the  Caucasus, 

alder    and    birch    predominate.     In    the  The  petroleum  wells  of  Baku  on  the  Cas- 

south,  forests  are  less  abundant,  and  the  pian  rank  second  to  the  United  States  in 

tracts  around  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Cas-  output. 

pian,  and  the  immense  steppes  of  the  Manufactures, — Following  the  revolu- 
south  and  east,  are  almost  wholly  desti-  tion  of  1017  and  the  socialization  of  the 
tute  of  wood.  The  reckless  cutting  down  country  under  the  Bolsheviki  government, 
of  trees  has  in  many  parts  rendered  wood  the  manufacturing  interests  suffered  se- 
scarce,  especially  in  the  vicinity  of  great  vercly.  Prior  to  the  accession  of  Peter 
cities.  Most  of  the  forest  land  is  now  the  Great.  Russia  had  no  manufactories; 
under  government  control,  and  waste  is  he  started  them,  and  under  the  more  or 
prevented.  Agriculture  has  long  been  the  less  fostering  care  of  his  successors  they 
chief  pursuit  of  the  bulk  of  the  pop u la-  steadily  grew.  Especially  in  the  years  fol- 
tion.  For  some  years  it  has,  however,  re-  lowing  1865,  down  to  the  opening  of  the 
mained  stationary,  while  manufacturing  Great  war  of  1914-18,  a  great  number  of 
industries  are  steadily  developing.  The  industries  developed,  this  being  mainly  due 
chief  crops  are  rye,  wheat,  barley,  oats,  to  Russia's  protective  policy.  The  over- 
potatoes,  hemp,  flax  and  tobacco.  Vine  throw  of  the  monarchy  and  the  adoption 
and  beet  culture  is  rapidly  increasing  and  of  socialism  antagonized  business  men 
the  breeding  of  cattle,  horses  and  sheep,  who  believed  in  individualism  and  it  was 
is  also  extensively  carried  on.  Two-fifths  difficult  to  persuade  them  to  work  for  the 
of  the  land  of  Russia  proper  are  held  by  state,  even  at  large  salaries.  The  estab- 
tbe  state,  mostly  forest  and  waste,  one-  lishment  of  a  blockade  by  France,  Great 
fourth  by  landed  proprietors,  and  about  Britain  and  the  other  victor  nations  aided 
one-third  by  peasants.  in  the  demoralization  of  industry.     The 

Zoology. —  Among  wild  animals  may  be  principal    products   include  spirits    (now 

mentioned  the  bear,  the  wolf,  wild  hog,  prohibited),    sugar,    cotton,    linen,    yarn, 

elk,  and  various  animals  which  are  hunted  thread,  iron  products,  paper,  etc.. 

for  their  furs.    Wild  fowl  abound,  partic-  Trade. —  The  bulk  of  Russia's  external 

nlarly  near  the  mouths  of  rivers.     Both  trade  is  carried  on  through  the  European 

on  the  coasts  and  in  the  rivers  a  great  frontier,  and  the  Baltic  and  Black  Sea 

number   of   productive   fisheries  are  car-  ports.     The    chief    exports    are:     grain 

ried  on.     In  the  Arctic  Ocean  great  num-  (about  one-half  of  entire  exports),  flax, 

bers  of  seals  are  taken.     The  rivers  of  linseed  and  other  oleaginous  seeds,   tim- 

the  Caspian,   particularly   the   Ural   and  ber,  hemp,  wool,  butter  and  eggs,  spirits, 

Volga,   and   the   Sea   of  Azoff,   are  cele-  bristles  and  furs,  in  the  order  indicated, 

brated  for  their  sturgeon.     In  the  same  The  chief  imports  are  cotton,  wool,  tea, 

quarters  are  also  important  salmon  fish-  machinery,   coal   and   coke,   cotton   yarn, 

eries.     In   the   regions   bordering   on   the  metal  goods,  wine,  olive-oil,  raw  silk,  her- 

A  re  tic  Ocean  large  herds  of  reindeer  are  rings,  textile  goods,  fruit,  coffee,  tobacco, 

kept;  and  in  the  south,  among  the  Tar-  The  import  trade  is  heaviest  with  Ger- 

tars  of  the  Crimea  and  the  inhabitants  of  many,     Great     Britain.     China,     United 

the  Caucasus,  the  camel  is  often  seen.  States,   in  order  named.     In   the  export 

Minerals. —  Russia  is  rich  in  minerals,  trade  Great  Britain  takes  the  lead,  Ger- 
Gold,  platinum,  silver,  copper,  iron,  lead,  many,  the  Netherlands,  France,  Austria, 
sine,  manganese,  coal,  salt  and  saltpeter  Hungary  following.  The  value  of  the  an- 
all  exist  in  abundance,  and  there  are  co-  nual  commerce  is  about  $1,300,000,000. 
pious  petroleum  springs  in  the  Caspian  The  development  of  the  vast  natural  re- 
region.  The  precious  metals  are  chiefly  sources  and  trade  of  Russia  is  prevented 
obtained  in  the  Ural  and  Altai  regions,  by  transport  difficulties.  The  magnif- 
the  annual  production  averaging :  gold  icent  river  and  canal  system  is  not  avail- 
1.350.000  ounces ;  platinum,  10.000-12,000  able  for  a  good  part  of  the  year,  and  rail- 
lbs,  (nearly  the  whole  world's  product)  ;  ways  are  comparative! v  limited.  In  1910 
silver,  8,000  lbs.  In  the  Ural,  iron  beds  there  were  about  50,000  miles  of  railway 
(are    rich   and   numerous,    exceeding   all  in  operation  in  the  Russian  Empire,  in- 
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eluding   Europe,   Siberia   and  Turkestan,  with    the    premiers    of    other    countries. 

Chief  among  the   recent  undertakings  is  Finland    (now   a  separate  state)    had  a 

the  great  Siberian  railway,  from  Tomsk  national  parliament,  at  first  consisting  of 

to  Vladivostok,  with  branches  to  impor-  four  estates,  later  consisting  of  one  elect- 

tant  centers.     Another  important  Asiatic  ive  Chamber,  every  Finnish  citizen  (man 

line   is   the   Transcaspian   railway,   from  or  woman)  possessing  the  suffrage.    Some 

Michailovsk,  on  the  southern  shore  of  the  of  the  Baltic  provinces  also  possessed  cer- 

Caspian,  to  Samarcand  via  Bokhara.  The  tain  privileges,  but  these  were  gradually 

latter,  while  intended  as  a  military  line,  curtailed. 

has  largely  stimulated  trade  in  the  heart  According  to  the  constitution  adopted 
of  Asia.  There  are  over  120,000  miles  of  by  the  All-Russian  Soviet  Congress  in 
telegraph,  nearly  all  owned  by  the  state.  July,  1018,  Russia  is  declared  to  be  *  a 
Trade  is  further  assisted  by  immense  Republic  of  Soviets  of  Workers',  Soldiers' 
fairs,  which  are  much  frequented  by  Euro-  ana  Peasants'  Delegates ; '  and  all  central 
pean  and  Asiatic  merchants.  The  princi-  and  local  authority  is  vested  in  these  So- 
pal  is  that  of  Nijni-Novgorod,  with  an  an-  viets.  The  state  owns  all  factories,  mines, 
nual  product  of  $150,000,000.  Russia  in  railways,  lands,  etc.  The  highest  author- 
Europe  has  more  than  a  dozen  cities  with  itv  is  the  All-Russian  Congress,  consisting 
a  population  exceeding  100,000,  the  larg-  of  representatives  of  town  Soviets  on  the 
est  being  Petrograd,  Moscow,  Odessa,  basis  of  one  delegate  for  every  25,000 
Riga,  Kharkoff,  Kieff,  Saratov.  Petro-  electors,  and  of  Provincial  Congresses  of 
grad  and  Moscow  are  the  two  capitals  of  Soviets  on  the  basis  of  one  delegate  for 
the  empire.  The  leading  ports  are  Arch-  every  125,000  inhabitants.  This  All- 
angel  and  Onega  on  the  White  Sea ;  Cron-  Russian  Congress  elects  in  turn  a  Central 
stadt,  Petrograd  and  Reval  on  the  Gulf  of  Executive  Committee  of  200  members : 
Finland:  Riga  on  the  Gulf  of  Riga;  Libau  and  the  Committee  elects  a  President  and 
on  the  Baltic;  Odessa  and  Nicolaieff  on  a  Council  of  People's  Commissioners,  the 
the  Black  Sea;  Kertch  in  the  Crimea;  latter  being  equivalent  to  a  cabinet.  All 
Taganrog  on  the  Sea  of  Azoff ;  and  As-  citizens,  over  18  years,  irrespective  of  sex, 
traknan,  Baku,  and  Kizliar  on  the  Cas-  religion,  nationality,  or  residence,  who 
pian.  The  silver  rouble,  containing  278  '  earn  their  livelihood  by  productive  labor,* 
grains  of  fine  silver,  is  the  money  unit,  and  all  soldiers  and  sailors  in  the  Soviet 
value  about  58  cents.  It  is  divided  into  army  and  navy  are  permitted  to  vote. 
100  kopecks.  There  are  Local  Soviets  for  the  adminis- 

Qovernment,  etc. — Prior  to  the  estab-  t ration  of  government  in  villages,  etc. 
lishment  of  the  republic  in  1917  Russia  Army  and  Navy. — Russia,  at  the  begin- 
was  an  absolute  monarchy,  the  emperor  ning  of  the  war,  had  one  of  the  most  pow- 
(czar  or  tsar)  being  the  supreme  ruler  erful  armies  in  the  world ;  peace  footing, 
and  legislator,  and  the  final  tribunal  in  1,200,000;  war  strength  4,500,000.  After 
all  matters  political  or  ecclesiastical.  His  the  revolution  of  1917  the  army  disinte- 
title  was  Emperor  and  Autocrat  of  all  the  grated.  A  '  Workmen's  and  Peasants'  • 
Russias,  Czar  of  Poland  and  Grand-prince  Red  Army  of  Volunteers  was  formed  in 
of  Finland.  In  August,  1905,  as  a  result  1918.  This  grew  in  strength  and  defeated 
of  the  revolutionary  spirit  of  the  people,  Kolchak,  Denikin  and  other  anti-Bolshevik 
an  elective  legislature  was  granted,  known  forces  in  1919  and  1920.  The  strength  of 
as  the  Duma  and  consisting  of  members  the  navy  was  greatly  reduced,  and  what 
elected  for  five  years,  and  representing  the  ships  remain  in  Russian  hands  were,  for 
provinces  and  the  greater  cities.  A  second  the  most  part,  inactive  in  1920. 
legislative  body  was  the  Council  of  the  Religion  and  Education. — The  prevail- 
Empire,  half  of  whose  members  were  ing  religion  of  the  country  is  the  Eastern 
elected,  half  nominated  by  the  emperor,  or  Greek  Church,  officially  called  the  Or- 
Thesc  two  bodies  had  eounl  legislative  thodox  Faith.  It  has  its  own  independent 
powers.  I>aws  passed  by  tnem  had  to  re-  Synod,  but  maintains  the  relations  of  a 
ceive  the  sanction  of  the  emperor,  but  no  sister  church  with  the  four  Orthodox  pa- 
law  could  come  into  effect  without  the  ap-  triarchates  of  Constantinople,  Alexandria, 
proval  of  the  Duma.  In  its  operation,  Antioch  and  Jerusalem.  The  Holy  Synod, 
however,  the  Duma  was  made  subservient  the  board  of  government  of  the  Russian 
to  the  autocracy.  The  administration  of  church,  was  established  in  1721 ;  to  it 
the  empire  was  entrusted  to  great  boards  was  committed  the  superintendence  of  the 
or  councils,  including  the  Committee  of  religious  affairs  of  the  Empire.  This  was 
Ministers,  the  Council  of  Ministers,  the  formerly  the  established  religion  of  Rus- 
Senate — a  Superior  Court  of  Appeal — and  sia,  and  one  of  the  fundamental  lawa  of 
the  Iloly  Synod,  a  body  of  high-church  the  state  was  that  the  emperor  must  be- 
dignitaries.  The  president  of  the  commit-  long  to  that  church.  The  church  was  dis- 
tee  and  the  Council  of  Ministers  ranked  established  by  the  Soviet  government,  and 
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declaration  was  made  that  all  religions  of  their  similarity  to  the  English,  Span- 
might  be  freely  professed  in  the  republic,  ish  and  Scandinavian  ballads.  Among 
The  next  largest  church  is  the  Roman  the  earliest  works  reduced  to  writing  is 
Catholic;  there  are  also  Lutherans,  Mo-  a  book  of  the  Gospels  dating  from  1056 
hammedans,  Jews  and  others.  Elementary  or  1057.  The  Tartar  invasion  arrested 
education  in  Russia  is  but  poorly  devel-  the  progress  of  literature,  and  Russia  fell 
oped.  Under  the  Czarist  regime  but  27  back  into  barbarism,  whence  she  only 
out  of  every  100  persons  up  to  nine  years  emerged  again  after  the  accession  of  the 
of  age  were  able  to  read  and  write,  in  house  of  Romanoff  (see  below).  The 
some  districts  but  2.3  per  cent  of  the  pop-  revival  of  literature  was  at  first  confined 
illation  received  primary  education.  The  to  some  crude  and  feeble  dramatic  per- 
Soviet  government  secularised  all  schools  forma nces,  and  towards  the  close  of  the 
and  educational  establishments  and  em-  seventeenth  and  the  beginning  of  the 
barked  upon  a  scheme  to  provide  public  eighteenth  centuries,  to  poor  imitations 
schools,  with  compulsory  attendance,  of  French,  German  and  other  foreign 
There  are  universities  at  Petrograd,  Mos-  works.  Lomonosof  (1711-65)  wrote  a 
cow,  Kharkov,  Kieff,  and  elsewhere,  and  number  of  works  both  in  prose  and  verse, 
newly  established  Bolshevist  universities  and  by  his  precepts  and  example  did 
at  Veronesh  and  Yalta.  much  to  originate  a  national  literature, 

People. — As  regards  language  (and  so  and  to  fix  the  grammar  of  the  language, 
far  also  race)  the  peoples  of  Russia  are  His  contemporary.  Sumarokoff,  carried 
comprised  under  the  two  great  divisions  the  drama  to  a  high  degree  of  perfection ; 
of  Aryans  and  Mongolians;  the  former  Derzhawin  (1743-1816)  distinguished 
include  Slavonians,  Germans  and  Greeks,  himself  highly  in  lyrical  and  other  poetry ; 
the  latter  the  Finnish  and  Tartar  races,  and  since  then  many  writers  have  dis- 
Prior  to  the  year  1861  the  mass  of  the  tinguished  themselves  in  all  departments, 
people  were  serfs  subject  to  the  pro-  It  is,  however,  principally  to  Karamsin 
prietors  of  the  soil.  The  emperors  Alex-  (1725-1826)  that  Russia  owes  the  more 
ander  I  and  Nicholas  took  some  initial  general  spread  of  literary  taste.  The 
steps  towards  the  emancipation  of  this  foundation  of  the  Russian  Academy  in 
class;  but  a  bold  and  complete  scheme  1783,  and  the  issue  of  its  great  diet  ion - 
of  emancipation  was  begun  and  carried  ary,  also  contributed  largely  towards  it 
out  by  Alexander  II  in  1861.  The    same    perfection    which    Karamsin 

Language. —  A  number  of  languages  gave  to  prose,  Dimitrieff  gave  to  poetry, 
and  a  considerable  variety  of  dialects  are  Of  the  more  modern  authors  particular 
naturally  spoken  in  a  country  compris-  mention  is  due  to  Alexander  Pushkin, 
ing  such  a  heterogeneous  population,  but  Russia's  greatest  poet,  and  Michael  Ler- 
the  Russian  is  the  vernacular  of  at  least  montoff,  not  far  his  inferior.  The 
four-fifths  of  the  inhabitants,  the  liter-  most  eminent  novelists  are  Nicholas 
arv  and  official  language  being  specific-  Gogol,  Ivan  Turgenieff,  Feodor  Michailo* 
ally  the  '  Great  Russian,'  or  that  be-  vitch,  Dostoieffsky,  Alexander  Hereen 
longing  to  Central  Russia  surrounding  and  Count  Leo  Tolstoi,  the  last  the  great' 
Moscow.  It  is  one  of  the  Slavonic  est  of  the  fiction  writers  of  Russia, 
family  of  the  Aryan  or  Indo-European  Russia  possesses  a  number  of  valuable 
languages,  and  as  such  is  a  sister  of  libraries.  The  first  Russian  press  was 
Greek,  Latin,  Sanskrit,  German,  English,  set  up  at  Moscow  in  1554. 
etc  (See  Philology.)  Modern  Russian  History. —  The  origin  of  the  Russian 
has  been  much  modified  by  the  introduc-  empire  is  involved  in  much  obscurity, 
tion  of  Greek,  Tartar  and  Mongolian  but  it  is  usually  regarded  as  having  been 
terms.  It  has  an  alphabet  of  thirty-  founded  by  Runk,  a  Scandinavian 
seven  letters,  a  written  and  printed  char-  (Varangian),  about  826,  his  dominions 
acter  of  a  peculiar  form  (see  Cvrillian  and  those  of  his  immediate  successors 
Letters),  and  a  pronunciation  which  it  comprising  Novgorod,  Kieff,  and  the  sur- 
is  hardly  possible  for  any  but  natives  to  rounding  country.  Vladimir  the  Great 
master.  Its  flexions  are  both  numerous  (080-1015),  the  Charlemagne  of  Russia, 
and  irregular;  but  it  is  soft,  sonorous,  introduced  Christianity,  and  founded 
remarkable  for  its  copiousness,  and  of-  several  cities  and  schools.  But  from 
fords  unbounded  facility  for  rhyme.  this  period  down  to  1237,  when  the  coun- 

Literature. —  The  introduction  of  Chris-  try  was  overrun  by  the  Tartars,  Rus- 
tianity  in  988  first  created  a  taste  for  sia  was  almost  constantly  the  scene  of 
letters  among  the  ancient  Slavonians,  civil  war.  For  more  than  two  centuries 
but  the  chief  remains  of  that  early  litera-  Russia  continued  subject  to  the  Tartars, 
ture  are  some  fragments  of  traditionary  while  on  its  opposite  frontier  it  was  ex* 
tales  in  rhythmic  verse,  which  have  re-  posed  to  the  attacks  of  the  Poles  and 
eently  excited  much  attention  on  account   Teutonic   knights.     In  1328  the  seat  of 
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government  was  transferred  from  Nov-  and  Kabardah;  and  by  the  Peace  of 
gorod  to  Moscow;  and  in  1481  the  Tar-  Jassy,  in  1792,  Oczakov,  Georgia  also 
tars  were  finally  expelled  under  Ivan  the  came  under  the  protection  of  Russia  in 
Great  (1462-1505).  Ivan  extended  the  1783,  and  Courland  was  incorporated  In 
Russian  dominions,  married  the  niece  of  1795.  A  portion  of  Persian  territory 
the  last  Byzantine  emperor,  and  ever  had  already  been  acquired;  and  in  1801 
since  the  rulers  of  Russia  have  looked  the  formal  annexation  of  Georgia  was 
with  longing  eyes  upon  the  territories  of  effected.  The  peace  of  Frederickshaven, 
which  the  Byzantine  empire  consisted.  1809,  robbed  Sweden  of  the  whole  of  Fin- 
Ivan  the  Terrible  (1533-84)  did  much  to  land,  which  now  passed  to  Russia;  the 
extend  and  consolidate  the  Russian  ter-  Peace  of  Bukarest,  1812,  took  Bessarabia 
ritory,  and  in  particular  began  the  con-  from    the    Turks;    that   of   Tiflis,    1813, 

3uest  of  Siberia,  which  was  completed  in  deprived  the  Persians  of  parts  of  the 
699.  In  1613  the  house  of  Romanoff,  Caucasus;  and  then  the  Vienna  Con- 
whence  the  present  czar  is  descended,  gress  of  1815  gave  the  remainder  of 
was  raised  to  the  throne,  and  from  this  Poland  to  Russia.  After  fresh  wars  the 
period  the  empire  gained  greater  strength  Persians  lost  the  provinces  of  Erivan 
and  consistency.  Under  Alexis  Mikhnilo  and  Nakhichevan  in  1828;  and  the  Turks 
vitch  (1645-76)  White  Russia  and  Little  lost  Anapa,  Poti,  Akhalzik,  etc.,  by  the 
Russia  were  conquered  from  the  Poles,  Peace  of  Adrianople  in  1829.  The  de- 
and  the  Cossacks  of  the  Ukraine  acknowl-  sire  to  possess  further  dominions  of  the 
edged  the  supremacy  of  the  czar;  various  Sultan  led  to  a  war  against  Turkey  in 
internal  improvements  were  effected,  and  1853.  in  which  England,  France  and 
the  power  of  Russia  began  to  be  felt  and  Sardinia  also  took  part  in  1854,  and 
feared  by  all  her  neighbors.  But  Rus-  which  ended  in  the  Peace  of  Paris,  1856. 
sia's  real  greatness  may  be  said  to  date  (See  Crimean  War.)  The  Russians 
from  the  accession  in  1696  of  Peter  the  were  compelled  to  restore  to  Moldavia 
Great,  who  first  secured  the  country  the  the  left  bank  of  the  Danube  in  Bessa- 
attention  of  the  more  civilized  nations  rabia.  This  district,  however,  was  again 
of  Europe.  His  first  military  achieve-  restored  to  Russia  by  the  Congress  of 
ment  was  his  conquest  of  Azoff  from  the  Berlin  in  1878,  which  followed  the 
Turks  in  1699,  which,  however,  he  lost  Russo-Turkish  war  of  1877-7&  (See 
again  in  1711.  He  also  completed  the  Ottoman  Empire.)  In  1858  Russia  ac- 
conquest  of  Siberia ;  and,  what  was  of  quired  by  agreement  with  China  the 
equal  importance,  obtained  from  Sweden  sparsely  populated  but  widely  extended 
by  the  Peace  of  Nystadt  in  1721  Livonia,  district  of  the  Amur;  the  subjection  of 
Esthonia,  Ingria,  or  part  of  Karelia,  the  Caucasia  was  accomplished  in  1859  and 
territory  of  Viborg,  Oesel  and  all  the  1864,  and  considerable  conquests  were 
other  islands  in  the  Baltic  from  Cour-  made  after  1866  both  in  Turkestan  and 
land  to  Viborg.  Catharine  I,  widow  of  the  rest  of  Central  Asia.  A  ukase  of 
Peter  I.  succeeded  on  the  death  of  the  1868  annihilated  the  last  remains  of  the 
latter,  but  died  after  a  reign  of  only  independence  of  Poland  by  incorporating 
two    years.     The    throne    was    then    oc-  it   completely    in    the    czardom.     On    the 


about  six  months  in  1762;  by  Catharine  extent  of  these  continuous  accessions  of 

II,  one  of  the  ablest  of  its  rulers,  1762-  territory :  — 

96;   by    Paul,   1796-1801;   by   Alexander  _,         ,♦,„..__,* 

I,    1801-25;    by    Nicholas,    1825-55;    by  -  J h?h!x{fi*?f  R1V«i1^tn„rIltSS  2?2elT« 

H....J..     it      lo-r   oi  .     l„      i  i^^j/.  Ivan    the   14 rea t, ..  1462,  about    882,710  aq.  m. 

4rt*V2&T  iJW     ^T8,1     i?     AleXa,o£e,r  Va88ililvanovitch,1505       •'        510  288       " 

III,  1881-94;  by  Nicholas  II,  since  1894.  I  van  the  Terrible,.  1584      ••    1,580,864      •• 
During    all    these    reigns    the    growth    of  Alexia      Michaelo- 

the  empire  was  continuous.     The  Kirghiz       vitch,    1650      ••    5,039,094      •• 

Cossacks     were     subdued     in     1731,     the    Peter  1 1689      '•    5,953,860      " 

Ossetes  in  1742;  the  Finnish  province  of    6"ftri  • '  ti }H?  ?'?S2'??S 

Kymenegart    was   gained   by    the   Treaty  Jf^der  ft    "'.Ills      ••    T.'seSlMO      •• 

of  Abo  in  li 43.     The  three  partitions  of  Do  f            ...1881      •'    8,325,898      '• 

Poland    took    place    under    Catharine    II  Alexander  III,   ...1892      •'    8,644,100      •• 

in    1772,    1793.    and    1795.     Russia    ac-    Nicholas  n,   1902      *'    8,650,000      '• 

quired    nearly    two-thirds    of    this    once 

powerful  country.     By  the  Peace  of  Kut-  In  the  latter  part  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 

chuk-Kainarji,    in    1774,    the  Turks  gave  tury   a   great   disturbing   element    to   the 

op  Azoff,  part  of  the  Crimea    (the  other  government    of     Russia     sprang     up     in 

part  waa  taken  possession  of  in   1783).  Nihilism    (see   Nihilists).    Alexander   II 
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was  killed  by  their  agency,  and  attempts  tion,  and  when  this  was  not  done,  de- 
were  made  to  murder  the  succeeding  em-  clared  war.  See  European  War.  In 
peror.  Within  the  present  century  the  March,  1917,  an  almost  bloodless  revolu- 
actiTity  of  the  Nihilists  has  abated,  tion,  beginning  in  Petrograd  and  spread- 
Since  the  advent  of  the  twentieth  cen-  ing  immediately  to  other  large  cities, 
tnry  events  of  great  importance  have  caused  the  overthrow  of  the  ruling 
taken  place  in  Russia.  Among  those  of  dynasty,  the  Czar  abdicating  on  behalf 
internal  moment  may  be  named  the  of  himself  and  the  heir  apparent  at  mid- 
oppressive  measures  against  the  Jews,  night  of  March  15.  A  provisional  govern- 
Finland  also  suffered  from  oppressive  ment  was  established,  with  Prince  Lvoff 
measures  aimed  against  the  partial  inde-  as   President  of   the  Council*  and   Paul 

Kndence  in  government  which  Russia  Milyukoff  as  Foreign  Secretary.  A  num- 
d  pledged  to  observe.  Externally  the  ber  of  reforms  were  announced,  and  the 
Keat  event  was  the  war  of  1904-05  United  States,  Great  Britain  and  France 
tween  Russia  and  Japan.  The  former  and  Italy  hastened  to  recognise  the  new 
persisted  in  occupying  Manchuria  after  government.  But  a  desire  for  peace  had 
the  Boxer  outbreak  (see  China,  War  in),  grown  in  the  country,  and  the  Council  of 
despite  treaty  obligations  with  China  and  the  Workmen's  and  Soldiers'  Delegates 
the  protests  of  Japan.  The  latter,  fear-  met  in  defiance  of  the  government  and  do- 
ing aggressive  movements  against  its  own  manded  that  an  international  peace  con- 
territory,  declared  war  against  Russia  on  ference  be  held.  This  council  was  per- 
Feb.  G,  1904.  This  war  was  prosecuted  mitted  to  meddle  with  the  military  forces, 
with  unexpected  vigor  and  military  skill  and  Milyukoff  resigned  in  disgust.  The 
on  the  part  of  the  Japanese,  the  Rus-  war  minister  was  replaced  by  A.  F.  Ke- 
sians  being  defeated  in  every  engagement,  rensky,  the  only  Socialist  in  the  Cabinet, 
their  stronghold  of  Port  Arthur  taken,  who  became  the  leader  of  Russia  in  July, 
their  fleet  completely  destroyed,  and  their  when  Prince  Lvoff  resigned  as  Prime 
army  driven  Sack  from  point  to  point  Minister.  For  a  time  the  Workmen's 
in  Manchuria.  Their  case  seemed  almost  Council  worked  harmoniously  with  Ke- 
hopeless  when,  in  June,  1905,  President  rensky,  but  his  declaration  of  a  promised 
Roosevelt  offered  the  services  of  the  policy  of  *  blood  and  iron,'  proclaimed  at 
United  States  in  bringing  about  a  peace  Moscow  August  26,  was  greeted  by  a  gen- 
between  the  combatants.  This  offer  was  eral  strike.  Meantime  the  extreme  wing 
accepted,  a  peace  conference  between  the  cf  the  Socialist  party,  known  as  the  Maxi- 
two  powers  was  held  at  Portsmouth,  New  malists,  or  Bolaheviki,  was  growing  in 
Hampshire,  and  a  treaty  of  peace  signed  power  under  the  leadership  of  Lenine,  a 
on  September  6,  1905.  The  terms  of  the  Russian  revolutionist  whose  true  name 
treaty  were  highly  favorable  to  Japan,  was  Vladimir  Ulianoff,  and  his  second  in 
the  power  and  influence  of  which  nation  command,  Trotzky,  otherwise  known  as 
were  greatly  increased,  while  the  in-  Lieber  Bronstein  or  Braunstein.  They 
fluential  position  of  Russia  in  Eastern  demanded  recognition  in  the  coalition  cab- 
Asia  largely  ceased  to  exist  and  its  ex-  inet,  but  Kerensky  ignored  them. 
Kinsion  in  that  quarter  was  checked.  The  military  situation  was  growing 
anchuria  was  restored  to  China,  Rus-  worse  all  the  time ;  on  July  24  the  Kaiser, 
sis  being  left  the  simple  right  of  railway  the  Austrian  emperor  and  Field  Marshal 
traffic  across  its  northern  section.  The  Mackensen  had  made  a  pompous  entry 
result  of  this  war  led  to  momentous  into  Tarnopol:  Stanislaus  was  abandoned 
events  in  European  Russia,  a  great  on  July  25;  Kolomea  a  day  or  two  later; 
revolutionary  outbreak  taking  Dlace.  The  on  August  3  the  Germans  entered  Cserno- 
people  •  were  temporarily  pacined  by  the  witz,  and  sections  of  the  Russian  army 
granting  of  a  representative  parliament  were  deserting  en  manse.  General  Korni- 
The  crown,  however,  failed  to  keep  full  loff  pleaded  in  vain  for  an  end  of  'the 
faith  with  them,  gradually  restricting  the  terrible  evil  of  disorganisation  *  which,  he 
franchise,  till  in  a  few  years  the  parlia-  declared,  was  4  destroying  the  army, 
ment  ceased  to  be  representative  of  the  There  was  a  temporary  stiffening  of  re- 
people  at  large.  While  the  government  solve  when  it  became  known  that  the  Ger- 
yielded  the  Taw-making  power  to  the  mans,  under  General  Von  Below,  were 
Duma,  no  law  held  gooa  without  the  moving  on  Riga.  The  advance  began  on 
Omar's  assent  With  the  beginning  of  September  1,  after  a  violent  bombard- 
difllculties  between  Austria  and  Servia.  in  ment,  and  the  Dwina  was  crossed  at 
1914.  Russia  announced  that  it  would  not  Uxkull,  18  miles  above  Riga.     The  Ger- 

Krmit  Austria-Hungary  to  make  war  on  man  navy  participated  in  the  new  offen- 
rvia  without  good  reason  and  ordered  a  sive.  and  on  September  3  the  famous  port 
mobilisation  of  troops.  Germany  de-  of  Riga  was  in  German  hands.  Here,  alia* 
irt^H   that   Russia   suspend   mobilixa-  the  Kaiser  made  a  state  entry  and  r«- 


Russia  Bussia 

viewed  his  victorious  troops,  congratulate  sued  a  note,  which  was  virtually  an  aid- 
ing them  on  a  success  that  had  been  matum,  on  November  20,  calling  on  the 
bought  from  traitors.  Allies  to  make  peace,  with  the  threat  that 

This  disaster  did  not  waken  the  revolu-  if  they  had  not  done  so  by  November  23, 
tionists  from  their  dreams.  On  September  Russia  would  hold  herself  free  to  act 
7  General  Korniloff  proposed  to  have  him-  alone.  The  Allies  protested,  but  Russia 
gelf  appointed  dictator,  with  Kerensky's  had  resolved  upon  peace,  and  Lenine  was 
approval.  Kerensky  promptly  denounced  determined  to  obtain  it  at  any  price.  On 
Korniloff  and  ordered  his  arrest.  General  December  1  a  cessation  of  hostilities  was 
Kaledines,  hetman  of  the  Cossacks,  had  arranged  on  the  northern  and  Gallician 
intended  to  join  General  Korniloff  in  a  fronts,  and  the  preliminary  peace  parley 
march  on  Petrograd,  but  the  march  col-  began  in  Brest-Litovsk  on  December  5,  in 
lapsed  without  bloodshed.  On  September  the  presence  of  German,  Austrian,  Turk- 
14  Russia  was  proclaimed  a  republic  by  ish  and  Bulgarian  representatives.  An 
the  provisional  government.  Kerensky  be-  armistice  was  agreed  upon,  and  negotia- 
ing  premier  of  a  cabinet  or  five  members,  tions  were  continued.  Trotzky  protested 
The  Soviet  had  proclaimed  the  right  of  all  against  the  severity  of  the  German  peace 
nationalities  to  govern  themselves,  and  terms,  and  while  the  delegates  debated, 
the  break  up  of  Great  Russia  promptly  the  armistice  was  extended  till  February 
began.  The  great  province  of  Finland  de-  18,  1918.  Meantime,  on  February  9. 
dared  its  independence,  as  did  the  Ukraine,  peace  was  signed  between  Germany  and 
Lithuania  agitated  for  self-government,  the  newly  declared  republic  of  Ukraine, 
Esthonia,  Livonia  and  White  Russia  fol-  a  state  of  between  200,000  and  300,000 
lowed  suit.  Bessarabia,  in  the  southwest,  rquare  miles,  with  a  population  of  thirty 
*et  up  a  parliament  of  its  own.  The  Tar-  or  forty  millions.  The  Ukrainian  peace 
tars  in  the  Crimea  convened  a  Tartar  was  followed  by  a  cryptic  message  from 
Congress.  The  Cossacks  formed  a  loose  fed-  the  Russian  Bolsheviki,  dated  February 
eration.  The  Mohammedan  tribes  of  the  10,  stating  that  they  '  refused  to  sign  a 
Northern  Caucasus  and  Transcaucasia ;  peace  which  would  bring  with  it  sadness, 
the  peoples  of  Siberia  on  the  Amur  oppression  and  suffering  to  millions  of 
River ;  on  the  Transcaspian  territories  workmen  and  peasants  ....  but  we 
and  elsewhere,  set  up  forms  of  independ-  also  cannot  and  must  not  continue  a  war 
ent  government.  Disorder  was  perpetual ;  which  was  begun  by  czars  and  capitalists, 
landowners  were  dispossessed :  machinery  ....  Russia  declares  the  war  with 
was  wrecked.  Early  in  October  the  Ger-  Germany,  Austria-Hungary,  Turkey  and 
man  Baltic  fleet  captured  Oesel  Island  Bulgaria  at  an  end.  Simultaneously  the 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Gulf  of  Riga ;  one  or  Russian  troops  have  received  the  order 
two  Russian  ships  were  sent  to  the  bot-  for  demobilization  on  all  fronts.' 
torn  in  Moon  Sound  and  Dago  and  other  This  did  not  satisfy  the  Germans,  who 
islands  were  taken,  with  15,000  prisoners,  failed  to  understand  how  there  could  be 
Kerenskv  petulantly  asked,  *  Where  is  the  neither  peace  nor  war.  If  the  Russians 
British  Navy?'  Disturbances  broke  out  wanted  peace  they  must  sign  the  treaty; 
afresh  in  Petrograd.  Lenine  instructed  if  not,  war  would  be  resumed.  Acting 
the  troops  to  disregard  all  orders  except  upon  this  declaration  German  troops  ad- 
those  given  through  the  Soviet  committee  vanced  on  February  18  along  the  whole 
which  ne  controlled.  The  only  force  that  northern  Russian  front,  crossing  the 
could  be  trusted  to  protect  the  Winter  Dwina  and  taking  Dvinsk.  while  disor- 
Palace,  where  Kerensky  lived,  was  a  de-  ganized  forces  fled  before  tnetn.  abandon- 
tachment  of  the  Battalion  of  Death,  some  ing  guns  by  the  thousand,  rolling  stock, 
200  women  from  the  woman's  battalion,  thousands  of  motor  cars,  rubber  and  cop- 
Kerensky  appealed  for  support,  but  he  per  which  the  Allies  had  placed  in  Rip- 
saw the  end  nad  come,  and  on  November  7  sian  hands.  On  February  24  Lenine  de- 
he  disappeared  in  disguise  to  Bykoff  on  clared  in  the  Soviet,  '  Their  knees  are  on 
the  railway  to  Kiev.  He  managed  to  our  chest ;  our  position  is  hopeless.  This 
make  his  escape  from  Russia,  and  visiting  peace  must  be  accepted.'  While  action  of 
London  and  other  places  he  endeavored  the  government  was  still  delayed,  the 
to  secure  help  in  arresting  the  progress  of  Germans  continued  their  resistless  march. 
Bolshevism.  They  were  in  Reval,  the  great  Baltic  base 

His     supporters     attempted     a     stand  of  the  Russian  navy ;  they  were  in  the  im- 

against  Lenine,  who  had  now  taken  the  portant  railway  junction  of  Pskoff,  only 

reins    of    government,    but    the    counter-  eight  hours  from  Petrograd.     They  were 

rebellion    was    speedily    vanquished,    and  in   Finland.     The  Aland   Islands  in   the 

Lenine  and  his  Bolshevik  followers  were  Baltic  had  been  seized.     Simultaneously 

supreme     in     Petrograd     and     Moscow,  the  Turks  were  pressing  on  in  Armenia. 

TroUky,  the  new  Foreign  Minister,  is-  Trebizond  was  reoccupied,  Erzerum,  Kara 
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and  the  whole  Caucasian  coast  were  open  tracting   parties   mutually   renounced   in- 

and  unguarded.    Negotiations  again  began  demnification  of  war  costs, 
with  the  German  war  lords,  and  a  peace       This  treaty  of  peace,  which  was  signed 

treaty   was   finally   signed   on    March   3.  at  Brest-Litovsk  in  1918,  was  specifically 

1918.  and  ratified  by  a  vote  of  453  to  30  renounced  by  Germany  in  the  treats-  of 

by  the  All-Russian  Congress  of  Soviets,  peace  with  the  Allies  concluded  at  Ver- 

meeting  at  Moscow  March  14.  sailles    in    June,    1919.      By    the    latter 

The  first  clause  of  the  treaty  declares  treaty  Russia  was  deprived  of  her  former 

the   state   of    war   between    the   Central  Polish  territory  (see  Poland)  and  Finland 

Powers  and  Russia   ended.     The  second  w*s  made  a  separate  state.     The  Baltic 

deals  with  the  civil  populations  in  occu-  states,  Esthonia,  Latvia,  and  Lithuania, 

Fled  regions.  The  third  agrees  to  a  new  asserted  their  independence,  as  did  Uk- 
rontier  line  to  be  settled  by  a  commis-  raine,  Georgia,  Azerbaijan  and  other 
sion.  In  the  fourth  Russia  undertakes  peoples  formerly  included  in  the  empire, 
the  evacuation  of  the  Anatolian  provinces  The  year  1920  was  marked  by  the  sue- 
and  their  return  to  Turkey.  The  fifth  cessive  collapse  of  three  military  move- 
provides  for  the  demobilization  of  the  ments  to  oust  the  Bolshevik  government! 
Russian  army.  The  sixth,  seventh,  eighth  those  of  Admiral  Kolchak,  who  was  killed 
and  ninth  clauses  ore  as  follows:  February  7,  Denikin  and  Wrangel.  Dur- 
Bixth.  Russia  undertakes  immediately  in&  the  summer  the  Poles  disregarded  the 
to  conclude  peace  with  the  Ukraine  Peo-  frontier  lines  drawn  by  the  peace  com- 
pie's  Republic  and  to  recognize  the  peace  missioners  and  pushed  into  Russia.  They 
treaty  between  this  state  and  the  Powers  were  driven  back  by  Bolshevik  forces,  who 
of  the  Quadruple  Alliance.  Ukrainian  threatened  to  occupy  Warsaw.  In  their 
territory  will  be  immediately  evacuated  extremity  France  came  to  the  rescue,  and 
by  the  Russian  troops  and  the  Bolshevik  sent  General  Weygand,  who  started  & 
guard.  Russia  will  cease  all  agitation  or  counter  offensive  August  17.  which  not 
propaganda  against  the  government  or  the  only  stopped  the  Bolshevik  invaders  bat 
public  institutions  of  the  Ukrainian  Peo-  drove  them  back.  An  armistice  was  later 
pie's  Republic.  agreed  to  at  Riga,  and  a  peace  treaty 
Esthonia  and  Livonia  will  likewise  be  signed,  both  sides  compromising  as  to 
evacuated  without  delay  by  the  Russian  the  new  Polish  frontier.  In  1921  a  great 
troops  and  the  Bolshevik  guard.  famine  occurred  in  Soviet  Russia,  caua- 
Tne  eastern  frontier  of  Esthonia  fol-  ing  acute  distress,  particularly  in  the 
lows  in  general  the  line  of  the  Narova  Volga  basin,  where  12,000,000  people 
River.  The  eastern  frontier  of  Livonia  were  reported  to  be  starving.  The  United 
runs  in  general  through  Peipus  Lake  and  States  and  other  countries  rushed  aid  to 
Pskov  Lake  to  the  southwesterly  corner  the  stricken  district. 

of  the  latter,  then  over  Lubahner  (Luban)  JJ/ngt     the  reddish-brown  or  orange-col- 
Lake  in  the  direction  of  Lievenhof,  on  the  '    ored  substance  which  forms  on 

Dvina.  iron  or  steel  exposed  to  a  moist  atmos> 

Esthonia  and  Livonia  will  be  occupied  phere,  a  hydrated  ferric  oxide, 
by  a  German  police  force  until  security  is  Riist  a  ^isease  which  attacks  cereals 
guaranteed  by  their  own  national  institu-  m  >  and  many  pasture  grasses.  It 
tions  and  order  in  the  state  is  restored,  is  most  common  on  the  leaves,  on  which 
Russia  will  forthwith  release  all  arrested  it  is  visible  in  the  form  of  orange-colored 
or  deported  inhabitants  of  Esthonia  and  mealy  spots,  but  is  by  no  means  confined 
Livonia  and  guarantee  the  safe  return  of  to  them.  Rust  may  be  prevented  or  the 
deported  Esthoninns  and  Livoninns.  loss  greatly  reduced  by  thorough  and  re- 
Finland  and  the  Aland  Islands  will  also  pea  ted  spraying  with  fungicide, 
forthwith  be  evacuated  by  the  Russian  Ttustchnk  (ros'chok),  a  town  of  Bul- 
troops  and  the  Bolshevik  guard  and  Fin-  garia,  situated  on  the  right 
nish  ports  by  the  Russian  fleet  and  Rus-  bank  of  %  the  Danube,  where  that  river  is 
oian  naval  forces.  joined  by  the  Lorn.    Pop.  33,632. 

So  long  as  the  ice  excludes  the  bringing  Ttust-ITlite       one   °*   certnin   mites    of 
of    Russian    warships    to    Russian    ports  »     the  family  Phytopidm,  or 

only   small   detachments   will    remain   be-  gall-mites,    which    do    not    produce    galls, 

hind  on  the  warships.     Russia  is  to  cease  properly  spcakftig,  but  live  in  a  rust-like 

all   agitation   or   propaganda   against   the  substance  which   they   produce   upon   the 

fovernment  or  the   public  institutions  in  loaves  or  fruit  of  certain  plants.     Many 
inland.  of  those  rusts  are  characterized  as  rust- 
Other  clauses  provided  for  the  recogni-  fun^i. 
tion  of  the  free  states  of  Persia  and  Af-  Bliitabae,a     (ro-ta-bag'a),  a  name  for 
ghanistan  ;    for  the  return  of  prisoners  of      +  u>\,a.ua.£a,      t^0   gwe^j8n  turnip.     Sec 
war;    and   in   the  ninth  clause   the  con-  Turnip. 


Butaceae  Rutland 

Rutacete  (r5-ta'se-*)f  a  nat.  order  of  account  of  his  strong  Presbyterian  views 
a»u.vcu*;«?  polypetalous  exogens.  They  he  was  deprived  of  his  living  in  1630  and 
are  shrubs  or  trees,  rarely  herbs,  the  imprisoned  for  two  years,  when  he  was 
simple  or  compound  leaves  dotted  with  restored.  He  took  a  prominent  part  in 
glands,  often  having  a  strong  heavy  3mell.  the  drawing  up  of  the  National  Covenant 
About  700  species  are  known,  occurring  In  1639  he  became  professor  of  divinity, 
most  abundantly  in  Australia  and  South  and  in  1649  principal  of  the  new  college, 
Africa.  A  South  American  species  pro-  St.  Andrews.  He  published  numerous 
duces  the  Angostura-bark.  The  bark  of  politico-theological  treatises.  The  most 
a  Brazilian  species,  the  Ticor&Q  febrifQga,  famous  of  these  is  Lex  Rex,  which  on  the 
is  a  powerful  medicine  in  intermittent  Restoration  was  publicly  burned,  and  he 
fevers.  The  species  known  as  dittany  himself  charged  with  high  treason, 
abounds  in  volatile  oil  and  diffuses  a  Death  prevented  him  from  answering  the 
powerful  fragrance.  It  exhales  so  much  charge  before  parliament.  His  Familiar 
oil  in  dry,  hot  weather  that  a  slight  flash  Letters,  published  after  his  death,  have 
takes  place  when  a  candle  is  brought  been  frequently  reprinted, 
near  it  Rntherelen     ( nith'er-glen  ) ,    c  o  m  - 

"Rn twr*  College  *«*  institution  for  4*ttluw6"u  monly  called  Ruglen, 
xvutgcia  vuucgc,  highcr  education  a  burgh  of  Scotland,  county  of  Lanark, 
at  New  Brunswick,  New  Jersey,  founded  2  miles  southeast  of  Glasgow,  on  the  left 
as  Queen's  College  in  1766.  In  1825  the  bank  of  the  Clyde.  It  consists  chiefly 
name  was  changed  to  Rutgers  College  in  of  one  wide  street,  sn  which  stands  a 
honor  of  Henry  Rutgers  (1745-1830),  a  fine  baronial  structure,  the  municipal 
New  York  soldier  and  philanthropist.  It  buildings  and  town-hall.  There  are 
has  an  endowment  of  about  $750,000.  In  chemical  works  and  dye-works,  a  paper- 
1920-21  there  were  1386  students.  mill,  a  pottery,  a  building-yard  for  small 

Ruth     Book  of,   a  canonical  book  of  steamers;  and  in  the  vicinity  coal-mines. 
*   the  Old  Testament.    It  is  a  kind   Rutherglen    was    erected    into    a    royal 
of  appendix  to  the  Book  of  Judges,  and  burgh    by    David    I    about    1126.     Pop. 
an  introduction  to  those  of  Samuel,  and   18,280. 

is  therefore  properly  placed  between  them.  Ruthin  (juth'in),  Rhuddin,  or 
The  story  of  Ruth  records  in  simple  Ian-  •**UU11A11  Rhuthyn,  a  borough  in 
guage  the  ancient  rights  of  kindred,  re-  North  Wales,  on  the  Clwyd,  in  the  county 
aemption,  and  other  interesting  customs  of  Denbigh.  Near  it  are  the  remains  of 
of  Hebrew  antiquity.  The  date  of  the  a  magnificent  old  castle  called  Rhyddin, 
history  and  the  name  of  its  writer  are  or  Red  Fortress.  Pop.  2824. 
unknown,  but  is  probably  of  a  date  subse-  Pntrivpn  (ruth'ven).  Raid  of,  in 
quent  to  the  captivity.  j*uuivcu    Scottign  history,  an   act   of 

RntheTilAns     (  ro-the'ni-ans  ) ,  Rus-  treachery  by  which  the  Earl  of  Gowrie 

sin'ians,  Russniaks,  and  his  party,  on  the  22d  of  August, 
Red  or  Little  Russians,  numerous  Sla-  1582,  secured  themselves  for  ten  months 
vonic  tribes  inhabiting  Eastern  Galicia,  the  control  over  the  person  and  power  of 
Bukowina  and  Southeast  Poland,  closely  James  VI.  The  king,  then  only  sixteen 
allied  to  the  inhabitants  of  Podolia  and  years  of  age,  was  surrounded  at  Rutbven 
Volhynia.  The  number  of  Ruthenians  is  Castle,  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Gowrie, 
estimated  at  4,500,000.  where  he  had  gone  on  a  hunting  expedi- 

Rutheuium.  Crft-trnVni-um),  a  metal  tion.  He  was  set  free  by  the  opposition 
a««awu.vau.uhu«.    occurring    jn     platinum   party  at  St.  Andrews   (June  29,   i583), 

ore,  Symbol  Ru;    atomic  weight,  101.7;   and  the  Earl  of  Gowrie  was  beheaded, 
specific  gravity,  11  to  11.4;     color,  whit-  TO  utile  (ro'tll),  red  oxide  of  titanium 
ish-gray.    It  is  very  infusible,  and  forms  **U,'1J,C  a  brown,  red,  yellow,  and  some' 
a  series  of  salts  which  are  analogous  to  times     nearly     velvet-black     ore.     It     is 
those  of  platinum.  found    in    many    European    countries,    in 

Rutherford   a  trough  °*  Bergen  Co.,   North    America,    and    the    Urals,    chiefly 

*  New  Jersey,  7  miles  s.  s.  in  the  veins  of  primitive  rocks.  It  is 
C  of  Paterson.  It  is  a  place  of  residence  infusible  before  the  blow-pipe  without 
for  New  York  merchants,  and  has  some  a  flux.  Potters  have  used  the  metal  to 
manufactures.    Pop.  9407.  give  a  yellow  color  to  porcelain. 

Rutherford  (ruth'er-ford),orRtrrH-  Rutland  (rut'land),  or  Rutland- 
Aunicnuru     erfubd,  Samuel,  a  Scot-  -RUXiana    8HIRE>   thp   BmaUe8t   of   the 

tish  divine,  was  born  about  the  year  1600  English  counties,  surrounded  bv  the 
in  Roxburghshire:  died  at  St.  Andrews  counties  of  Lincoln,  Leicester,  and  North- 
in  1061.  He  studied  at  Edinburgh  Uni-  ampton ;  area,  152  sq.  miles.  The  surface 
versity,  and  in  1627  was  appointed  min-  i8  beautifully  diversified  by  gently- 
istsr  of  Anwoth  in  Kirkcudbright     On  rising   hills.    The  soil   is   almost  every- 


Butland 


where  loamy  and  rich.  The  weBt  part 
•f  the  county  is  under  grass,  and  the 
•ut  chiefly  In  tillage.  It  in  famous  for 
lta  sheep,  wheat,  and  cheese,  much  of  the 
Utter  being  sold  in  Stilton,  l'op.  (lfill) 
20,347. 

Butland.  ?  ci,tyu,couutJr  ™*  or  Rut- 

wmui»  ,  land  County,  Vermont,  on 
Otter  Creek,  «7  miles  s.  by  E.  of  Burling- 
ton. There  are  flue  quarries  of  marble  in 
the  vicinity,  the  trade  including  about 
three-fourths  of  the  marble  mined  in  the 
United  States,  There  are  manufactures 
of  scales,  stone- working  machinery,  mar- 
ble monuments,  building  narble,  etc 
Pop.   (1920)   14,954. 

Bnvc  di  Pnglia  £"'£&.%*£?,£ 

Barl,  with  a  handsome  cathedral  and 
manufactures   of   pottery.     Fop.   23,776. 

VI a-.l      l    t-niu'rlilT    1         n.      It 


died  in  the  poorbouse  of  his  native  place 
1082.  His  paintings,  but  little  appreci- 
ated during  his  lifetime,  now  bring  great 
S  rices.  Fine  examples  of  his  works  are 
i  be  seen  in  the  National  Gallery  at 
London,  and  In  the  Louvre  at  Paris. 
Landscapes  with  dark  clouds  hanging 
over  them,  lakes  and  rivulets  surrounded 
by  overhanging  trees,  etc.,  are  his  sub- 
jects, and  are  represented  with  true 
poetic  feeling  and  admirable  technique. 
The  subjects  of  certain  of  his  mountain 
pictures  seem  to  be  taken  from  Norway. 
It  la  said  that  the  figures  In  bis  paint- 
ings were  executed  by  A.  van  de  Velde, 
Philip  and  Fieter  Wouwerman,  C.  Berg- 
hem  and  others. 

Rnvter     (ro>'ler).      MlCHIEL     Anm*- 
'  ANSZOO.v     de,      a     celebrated 

Dutch  admiral,  born  at  Flushing  in  1007; 
died  in  1G70  in  the  port  of  Syracuse 
from  a  wound  received  in  an  engagement 
with  the  French.  He  rose  to  bis  rank 
from  the  situation  of  cabin-boy,  and  dis- 
tinguished himself  for  remarkable  sea- 
manship and  bravery  in  many  naval  bat- 
tles, but  more  especially  in  It>53,  in  100G 
'and  In  lt!72.  against  the  British  fleet. 
Tlvnn  (n'sni.  Patrick  John,  Roman 
t^ Jo.il  Catho|[(.  arrbbiBbop,  wa8  born 
Mar  Thurlrs,  Ireland,  in  1831.  He  was 
ordained  deacon  in  1853,  completing  his 
ltudics  in  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  and  mined 
to  the  priesthood  in  1854.  In  1872  he 
was  elected  coadjutor  archbishop  of  St. 
Louis.  His  administration  was  energetic 
itid  successful  He  was  nomimited  arch- 
ilshop  of  Philadelphia  In  18S4.  a  post 
which  he  filled  with  much  ability.  He 
Hied  In   Kill. 


Bye 

BybinBk  P***"**!?  °r  R^nta*.  a 

*  town  in  Russia,  government 

of  the  Ryblnska.  It  is  a  busy  place  In 
the  open  season.  Pop.  25,200,  increased 
tn   100,000  during  the  shipping  months. 

Bycaiit  \r^*K3i  SlB/^^  W  ^ 

J  lish  writer  and  diplomat,  born 

about  1C30;  died  in  1700.  From  1661- 
69  he  acted  ai  secretary  of  legation  at 
Constantinople,  and  subsequently  for 
eleven  years  as  consul  at  Smyrna.  In 
these  diplomatic  offices  he  acquired  con- 
siderable knowledge  of  the  East,  which 
he  embodied  in  several  historical  works, 
ss  The  Present  Stare  of  the  Ottoman 
Empire,  The  Pretrnt  State  of  the  Greek 
and  Armenian  Churches,  etc. 
H.vrlriS'TW  <rid'b0r-y'),  Abrahau  Vik- 
■ayaoeiY  tor.  a  Swedish  poet,  nov- 
elist and  archaeologist,  burn  at  Jonkop- 
ing,  in  1S28;  -lied  at  Stockholm  in  1895. 
t  His  skill  as  a  master  of  Swedish  prose  is 
well  shown  in  his  novels,  and  his  poetry 
'  rsnks  high.  Most  of  bis  works  have  beem 
translated  into  English. 
"RvHp  (rldl,  a  municipal  borough  nno 
■"Vuc  watering-place  of  Kn^nui.  on 
the  northeast  side  of  the  Isle  of  Wight 
It  consists  of  several  regular  and  well- 
built  streets,  and  numerous  detached 
villas  surrounded  by  gardens,  rising  in 
terraces  from  the  sea,  and  presenting  a 
very  pleasing  appearanre.  A  park  on  a 
rising  ground  to  the  east  of  the  town, 
and  the  pier,  form  delightful  promenade*. 
Pop.  (1G11)  10.608. 
Bve    '• rI '     &ecaIe    cere&le,     naL     order 

J"   Gramineaj),  a  species  of  grain  of 


a    flat 


nished 

barley.  It  is  a  na- 
tive of  the  Levant, 
but  has  been  culti- 
vated in  Europe  from 
time    immemorial.      It 


Northern  Europe,  and 
rye  bread  forms  the 
chief  subsistence  of 
the  laboring  classes 
of  many  parts  of 
Russia,  Sweden,  Nor- 
way, Denmark,  Hol- 
land   and    PrusBia. 


Bye 


Bzhev 


spirit   known    as   Holland    gin.     Rye    is  which  was  to  assassinate  Charles  II  and 

Kvwn  in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  his  brother,  the  Duke  of  York  (after- 
t  is  oi  minor  importance,  though  the  wards  James  II),  as  they  returned  from 
acreage  devoted  to  this  crop  was  consid-  the  Newmarket  races.  This  plan  was  to 
erablv  increased  during  the  war  of  1914-  have  been  executed  on  the  road  to  Lon- 
18.  North  Dakota  had  2068  acres  sown  don,  near  a  farm  called  Rye-house,  be- 
in  the  fall  of  1918;  Michigan  had  910.  longing  to  one  of  the  conspirators  named 
Other  important  crops  come  from  Wiscon-  Rumbold ;  but  it  was  frustrated  by  the 
sin,  Minnesota,  South  Dakota,  Nebraska,  king  and  his  brother  happening  to  return 
Illinois,  Indiana,  Pennsylvania  and  Kan-  from  Newmarket  earlier  than  was  ex- 
sas.  In  Canada  the  principal  rye  crops  pected  the  detection  of  the  plot  led  to 
are  in  Manitoba,  Ontario,  Saskatchewan,  the  arrest  on  a  charge  of  high  treason  of 
Alberta,  and  Quebec.  Lords  William  Russell,  Essex  and  Alger- 

Pva  a  village  of  Westchester  Co.,  non  Sidney,  who  were  in  no  way  connected 
•**v  **  New  York,  8  miles  N.  E.  of  New  with  it  Essex  put  an  end  to  his  own  life 
Rochelle.  Rye  beach  is  a  popular  sum-  in  the  Tower,  while  Russell  and  Sidney 
mer  resort.  Prior  to  1683,  and  from  1697  were  beheaded,  as  also  Lieutenant-colonel 
to  1700,  Rye  was  included  in  Connecticut.  Walcot,  one  of  the  real  contrivers  of  the 
Pop.  6308.  plot. 

Hveraon      (rt'er-son).   Adolphus   Eg-  Rvmer     (rl'mer),    Thomas,    a    critic 

'  w  ebton,  a  Canadian  educator  **J"*^X  amj  antiquary,  born  in  1641; 
and  Methodist  clergyman  (1803-82),  born  did  in  1713.  He  studied  at  Cambridge 
near  Vittoria,  Ontario.  Ordained  a  min-  and  at  Gray's  Inn,  and  was  called  to  the 
ister  of  the  Method  in  t  Church  at  the  age  bar  in  1673.  Succeeding  Shadwell,  in 
of  twenty-one,  he  held  several  pastorates  1692,  as  historiographer  royal,  he  was  en- 
and  was  the  most  prominent  Canadian  trusted  by  the  government  with  the  task 
Methodist  of  his  time.  It  in,  however,  as  of  making  a  collection  of  public  treaties 
the  founder  of  the  public  school  system  of  from  the  year  1101,  which  he  began  to 
Ontario  that  he  will  be  best  remembered,  publish  in  1704,  under  the  title  of  Fcedera, 
Always  deeply  interested  in  Canada,  he  This  work  is  a  valuable  source  of  history 
was  appointed  superintendent  of  schools  for  the  period  it  covers, 
in  Upper  Canada  in  1844,  and  held  that  P^rmAr  Thomas  The.  See  Rhymer, 
office    with    great    distinction    till    1876.  -ngr™«i 

when  he  resigned.  He  drafted  a  school  B/VOtwar  ^  rl-ot-war* ) .  in  India,  and 
bill,  which  became  the  model  for  many  •**Jrv1'  «**  especially  in  the  Madras 
others  in  the  Dominion.  He  was  one  of  Presidency,  the  system  of  land  tenure  by 
the  founders  of  Victoria  University  (for-  which  the  ryots  or  cultivators  of  the  soil 
merly  Upper  Canada  Academy),  and  be-  are  directly  under  government,  paying  so 
came  its  nrat  president.  His  publications  much  annually  according  to  assessment, 
include  The  Loyalists  of  America,  Letters  B/vshrftch  (rls'brak),  John  Michael, 
in  Defense  of  Our  School  System,  and  an  **Joux  ***'**  a  sculptor,  born  at  Ant- 
autobiography.  werp  i»i  1693  or  1694 ;   died  in  1770.    He 

Rve-trraSS      *ne   common    name   of   a  came  to  England   early  in   life,   und  de- 

^     o  '     number  of  grasses  belong-   rived   considerable   reputation   and    profit 

ing  to  the  genus  LoUum,  which  presents  from  the  exercise  of  his  art,  of  which 
the  botanical  anomaly  of  associating  the  Westminster  Abbey  and  other  cathedral 
most  important  herbage  and  forage  grasses  churches  contain  specimens, 
with  the  most  pernicious  weeds  of  agricul-  PySWlck  (rls'wik;  properly  Rijswijk 
ture.  These  grasses  are  readilv  known  by  -"v*  lva  — rls'wlk),  a  village  and 
the  many-flowered  sessile  spikelets,  ar-  castle  situated  in  South  Holland,  not  far 
ranged  edgewise  and  alternately  upon  a  from  The  Hague,  where  the  Peace  of 
xigzajr  racnis.  and  supported  by  a  single  Ryswik,  which  terminated  the  war  waged 
herbaceous  glume  arising  from  the  base,  against  Louis  XIV  by  a  league  consisting 
and  pressing  against  the  outer  edge.  The  of  Holland,  the  German  Empire,  Britain, 
useful  species  are  the  Lolium  perenne  and  and  Spain,  was  signed  (September  20 
the  L.  multijlorum,  or  Italian  rye-grass,  nnd  October  30,  1697). 
The  latter  is  the  most  valuable.  RzheV     (rzhef).  a  town  of  Russia,  in 

11-irA.rinTia*  Pint      1#n  English  history,  ■"*«"^v      government    of    Tver,    on    the 
nyc  UUU5C  Xiui,    a    conRpiracTt   Volga.      It   has   hemo-spinning  industries 

planned  in  1683,  the  immediate  object  of  nnd  a  large  river  trade.     Pop.  22,000. 
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g      the  nineteenth  letter  of  the  English  goarltraifi     (**rWW;    French,    Barr* 

9     alphabet,     representing    the    hissing  WB*"wluo     louis),  a  town  in  the  Saar 

sound   produced    By   emitting   the   breath  basin,  ceded  to  France  in  1910.    It  was  in 

between  the  roof  of  the  mouth  and  the  French   hands   from  1697  to  1815,   then 

tip  of  the  tongue  placed  just  above  the  ceded  to   Prussia.     There  are  iron,  lead 

upper  teeth.     From  this  circumstance  it  and  coal  mines  in  the  vicinity.     Among 

has  sometimes  been  reckoned  amonp  the  the  manufactures  are  trinkets  and  leather 

Unguals  (as  the  tongue  is  essential  in  its  goods.     Pop.  8313. 

pronunciation),  sometimes  among  the  Gtul7  (zJCts),  or  Saatz,  a  town  of  Bo- 
dentals  (as  the  teeth  cooperate  in  pro-  »«m.  hernia,  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
during  the  hismng  sound).  More  descrip-  Eger,  which  is  crossed  here  by  a  chain- 
tively  it  is  classed  as  a  atbtlant.  It  has  bridge.  It  is  in  a  fertile  district  and  has 
a  twofold  pronunciation— sharp  or  hard  an  important  trade  in  hope.  It  is  an  old 
as  in  sack,  *m,  this,  thus:  and  soft  or  town  and  has  a  church  dating  from  1206. 
sonant   (when  it  is  equivalent  to  *)>  as  pop#  16,168. 

in  muse,  wi*e.  «   t        (sa'ba).    a    small   West    Indian 

Saadl.       See  8adL  island,  Wlonging  to  Holland,  and 

__        ,  BW1.       ..                     t .  governed  as  a  dependency  of  Curacao.    It 

Saale     V?*1*)'    *?*    n*me    of  ^^fT*1  consists  of  a  single  volcano  cone,  furrowed 

>     .     s     9^fn  ♦Pv5n\  •  hw  m°8t  imp£l  *>y  deeP»  wooded  and  fertile  valleys,  pro- 

laniuof  :?hlc#  ll  th™  Sft.™"  ?u  ♦£?  dicing  ™sar,  «*ton  and  indigo.  Area,  5 
north  side  of  the  Fichtelgebirge,  in   the   Fq   m}^.   ^p  2254 

&S23& u$ti*Z:  md  ta  of  *     s^m"1"* aro chiefly "BW on-  Pop- 

ftaalfVM      Ouil'felt),   a  town  of  Ger-  «*v",™        ,  „  •_  ,.„_  »     «„.„„». 
SaaUeltt      many,  duchy  of  Saxc-Mcin-  Sabadllla     (  "•&**■  J'.  C£?'^i 

infen,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Saale.     It     .    „  , or   Oevadhxa,    the   name 

*****  conaiderable  Industrie..     Pop.  3^g^^%2*ggZSft 


France  by  Germany  in  1919.  triangular,  blackish-brown    outside    white 

qaQi-hriiAlrAn  Uar'bruk'en:  French  ,n™,evof  anacri«  £nri?urnin^  ***?*'  b^J 
3&HrDruCKeu      Sarrcbruch)     a   town   without  smell.     Sabadllla  powder  is  used 

of  the  Rhine  Province  on  the  Saar,  ceded  J8  a  vermifuge.  The  alkaloid  extracted 
with  adjoining  territory  in  the  Saar  Basin  fro,n  ™«  8W™.  and  known  as  iwratVine, 
to  France  by  Germany  in  1919  as  com-  »»  applied  externally  in  cases  of  neuralgia, 
pensation  for  the  destruction  of  the  coal  rhe^.a?i8m»  Sout»  *™V*y  and  also  as  an 
mines  in  the  north  of  France  during  the  insecticide.  Large  doses  of  veratine  act 
Euronean  war  (q.  v.).  It  is  the  center  as  a  most  irritant  and  energetic  poison, 
of  a  rich  coalmining  region.  Across  the  while  small  doses  prove  a  rapid  cathartic 
river,    connected    with    Saarbrucken    by   and  diuretic 

two  bridges,  is  the  old  town  of  St.  Johann.  S&D8BA11S  '  8a"M  ansB  '•  tn*  ancient 
The    first    engagement    in    the    Franco-  name  of  the  inhabitants  of 

Prussian  war  took  place  at  Saarbrucken,  the  modern  Yemen,  in  Southwestern  Ara- 
Angust  2,  1870.     Pop.  105.097.  hia.    Their  capital  was  Saba. 

Saardam.     See  iaandam-  Sabseans,    sabawm.  See  Sabio** 
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>*.«*?  *a  t*uiaq?L  _ _ „ 

<**  ^yvr*  *f   fis«ro:vyi...2.     &*t  far***-  fal^rKn»s: 

**  ''a*  9*rr  "J  V*vj*a  vsw  VL-4A  ¥w~x±-  yet  Ec7PC 

4*1  k*y\*r*.  ksawm  a*  t 

sVahhilttl     '•*••/»'»;    a    Htfirer    wstd  tufer»d  a*  Sam 

l"    ft**.??  ,**;  rest,,  ti*  4a7  ajr-   M :'- 

******    %7   ?a+   tfs**s,   i*w    ir,r  a   v,*al 

**«•*.*;*•.*  fr-vm  a:s,r,  *tA  for  th*  v-ttsj* 

4/  '>vf    ;*  jn*m*r7  fA  ft*  *3,f~isafiM*:  and  tooL 

Urn*   <*At    **i.u*  wa**i   th*   wortf    in  he 

sf#    4*7«,    r*tfM   Mi    tfc*   •*7*tf.h,     Hab-  but  oo* 

ft*'*  *  r^^  *'fs-r,j  %jt*x>jtx*tn%  irirt  8»m-  dn* 

4* 7.     fe>r.4*7    »   fb*   av^re  nam*   of  the  DiAjiixM  condemned 

4*7;  **.-,Mfh  i*  fh*  6*m*  of  tfc*  i&jri?>j-  held   at   Borne   in  263.     As  *   sect  at 

r**>      %TitA*i   m  ffc*  Kabfarh   of  Chris-  SaWiians   b*re   been   extinct   »«**■• 

rmtm;    H*trit'iny   in   fU    Habbeth   of   tb*  beginning  of  tbe  fifth  century,  brt  their 

«/*"ws    %tA    w/tt*    nAntfj    Christian    ***-**.  *iewi  hare  always  foand  adherents. 

7%*   first    am  *-*    in    th*   Old    T**fament  flahioTlft     (arti-ani),  or  Sabaa**,  ft 

*">*'frur  fo  fn*  Hsbbafh  vwjni   in   G*n.  t™VMAME"     name    improperly    fttren   Bf 

H,  2,  2;  but   th*  first  formal  institution  writers  of   the   middle  area   to  heathen 

of  t}+  far  *«  a  hoi/  da j  and  a  day  of  star-worshipers.     It   is  also  Siren   to  ft 

t*nt  \n  r*"»n\*A  in  Kiod.  irif  22-26,  on  sect  wbich  arose  aboot  830,  and  whose 

fb*    o//»«iofi    of    fb*   children    of    Israel  meml/ers  are  also  called  ^^S^^f^Jft 

gathering  mnnun  In  th*  wilderness.    Soon  or  ttyrian-Sabians,  from  the  tact  that  the 

%U+t  the  oMMT7*n/'»  of  the  day  man  re-  ftect    originated    among    the    ^TJ**"*0! 

«n*Af^d  *flH  rnor-  ^ipr*i^ly  and  ^mpbat-  Mesopotamia.    Their  reliaion  is  descrtDed 

U-nWf  in  fb»  t»bl"«  of  tb*  law.     Prior  to  as  Mie  heathenism  of  the  anoent  oTrUns, 

fU  t-aprivirr  fb*  J*-ws  kept  tbe  Kabbath  mo-iified    by    Hellenic    influences.      ™« 

t*ry  lr#/lifferetitljr#  but  after  their  return  »ect  flonrished   for  about  two  centuries. 

from  K«ypt  N*b*f»iah  *x»r\t-<\  himself  to  8ee  also  ChrMfiosa  of  St.  John. 

n+4iir*    the    true    oliservanee,     Gradually  SablCTl    C8*'0*-^')?     or     SAyicU*,     Si 

tb*  orlflr#al  law  l^arne  <TK-ur/iU*re<]  with  a  ^auxi/U    leguminous  tree,  Lytiloma  £a> 

Urtig  l)»t  of  petty  Pharisaical  awl  rabbinical  bicu,    native   of    Cuba.     It    furnishes   an 

r*friUf j//f,«.     The  Habbath  U'Kfln  at  sun-  exceedingly  heavy   and  hard   wood,  with 

set  on  fri'lay  ntu\  ended  «t  Nunset  on  Hat-  a  texture  as  smooth,  close  and  firm  as 

ut'lnr      On   the   Habbath   the  Jews   were  ivory  almost,  and  of  a  rich,  warm,  red 

#»of  sHowd  to  no  out  of  the  Hty  further  color.     It    is    much    employed    for    ship- 

fban  2'*jO  rul/lfn,  that  In.  about   a  mile,  building  and  cabinet-making, 

•nd  fbi«  diM(nri/e  was  called  a  Habbath  Sabine     (sa-ben'),  a  river  which  rises 

4«y'*  fournty,     And  as  every  seventh  day  **uxu>*'    jn    ^ne    northeastern    part    of 

w**  a  tiny  nt  r*'n\   tt,  the  people,  so  was  Texas,  and  after  a  course  of  some  600 

*v»tY  af-vnth  yiir  to  the  land.     It  was  miles    flows    into    the    Gulf    of    Mexico 

iinlnwfitl    \n    1  Inn   yt-nr   to   plow   or   how,  through   Sabine  Bay.     It   is  too  shallow 

or  prune  vln«-«  ;  and  if  the  earth  brought  to  be  of  much  use  for  navigation, 

for ib   nnytliinp  of   If*  own   accord,   these  Sabine    (sab'in),  Sib  Edward,  a  Brit- 

ftpoutrinffiiti   finitN  did   not   belong  to  the  *ja,u  **c    j8h    astronomer   and    physicist, 

tuHniit  of  thu  ground,  but   were  common  born    at   DuMin    in    1788;   died   at   East 

to  nil.     Thi*  ve«r  was  culled  the  Sabbat-  Sheen    (Surrey)    in   1883.     He  was  edu- 

itni  ytar,  riuu   wnn  nUo  to  be  a  year  of  cuted  for  the  army  at  Woolwich,  and  00- 

rm\»n*o  f,,r  .lewhli  debtors.     In  the  Gos-  tained   a   lieutenant's  commission   in  the 

pels    the    M«fereiM-r«    to    the    Habbath    are  Hoyal  Artillery.     Although  he  gained  the 

iMiiiiernua,  mid   i hey  show   iin  that  Christ  rank  of  major-general  in  1850,  it  is  not 

sl*nv«    paid    respect    to    the    institution,  to  his  military  achievements  that  he  owes 

ftlihoiitfh    Im   did    not    regard    the   minute  celebrity,    but    to    his    earnest   and    long- 

prohibhionM   1  lini    hud   bei«n   lidded   to  the  continued    researches    in    astronomy   and 

original    Imw      The   denlre  of  distinguish-  physical    geography.     As    astronomer    he 

lug  the  f'hrlfttlnn  from  the  Jewish  observ-  accompanied  Sir  J.  Ross,  and  afterwards 

**<•»  »nrly  «nvn  rUe  to  the  celebration  of  Sir  K.  Parry,  in  search  of  the  Northwest 

ttuuda/,  tlm  first  day  of  the  wevk,  kuatead  Passage,  made  valuable  observations,  and 


Sabinet 


collected  numerous  data  regarding  the 
length  of  the  pendulum  and  the  variation! 
of  the  magnetic  needle.  He  made  other 
voyages  to  tropical  and  Arctic  regions  to 
Investigate  these  and  allied  subject*,  and 
published  hia  researches  In  the  Phitotopk- 


Russian  sable.     Sable   hair  la  also  used 

in    the    nuuiufarture   of   artist*'    pencils. 

Sable  fur  has  been  of  great  value  from 

very  earlv  timea. 

In   heraldry,   black,    one   of   the 
tinctures   uaed   In   blasonry.     In 


Sable,  ; 


the  Royal  Society,  and 
created  a  K.C.B. 

Rnriin**  ( sab'ini;  Sahini),  an  an- 
OttUlUCB     cient  !e  widely  spread  in 

Middle  Italy,  allied  to  the  Latins,  and 
already  an  important  nation  prior  to  th- 
foundation  of  Rome.  Originally  they 
were  confined  to  the  mountain  districts  to 
the  if.  B.  of  Rome,  and  their  ancient  cap- 
ital was  Amiteraum,  near  the  mod'/rn 
Aqulia.  As  an  Independent  nation  tbey 
ceased  to  exist  In  290  B.C.,  when  they 
were  Incorporated  wltb  tbe  Roman  state. 
Bee  Rome  {HUtory). 
SabineS     Kapk  or  the.     See  Romulus. 

Soh1r»  (sflT)'),  a  digltigrade  carnivorous 
°*ulr  mammal,  nearly  allied  to  the 
common  marten  and  pine  martin,  the 
Mvitila  libeltlna,  found  chiefly  In  Siberia 
and  Kamchatka,  and  bunted  for  its  fur. 
Its  length,  exclusive  of  the  tail,  is  about 
18  inches.  Its  fur,  which  Is  extremely 
lustroe*.  and  hence  of  the  very  highest 
value,  la  generally  brown,  grayish-yellow 
on  the  throat,  and  with  small  grayish- 
yellow  spots  scattered  on  the  sides  of  the 
neck.  It  Is  densest  during  winter,  and 
swing  to  the  mode  of  attachment  of  the 


aldrg. 

So  hie    Tftlanrl       a  low  treeless  sandy 

oaoie  luana,    l|land  in  the  Nortg 

Atlantic,  off  the  east  coast  of  Nova  Sco- 
tia, 26  miles  long  and  1  to  6  broad. 
3ablpS  (sa-M),  or  Sables  d'Olonnk, 
a  seaport  In  France  depart- 
ment of  Vendee,  on  the  Atlantic.  It  is 
built  partly  on  an  eminence  in  the  form 
of  an  amphitheater,  and  partly  on  a  flat, 
and  haa  a  good  harbor,  valuable  fisheries 
of  oysters  and  sardines,  and  a  consider- 
able trade.  It  Is  much  resorted  to  for 
sea-bathing.     Pop.   12,244. 

Sabotage    (»>-«-<*»,  the  wilful  in- 

v  6  *  ]  ury  or  destruction  of 
machinery  or  materials  by  workman 
through  apparently  accidental  means. 
Tbe  word  sabotage  is  of  French  origin, 
and  tradition  has  it  that  a  workman  In  a 
rage  one  day  threw  hia  wooden  shoe 
(sabot)  Into  some  machinery.  Other*, 
seeing  the  result,  adopted  similar  means. 
SnVinta  (sa-bo),  wooden  shoes  made 
fflloOM  each  of  one  piece  hollowed  out 
by  boring-tools  and  scrapers.  They  are 
largely  worn  by  the  peasantry  of  several 
European  countries.  In  France  their  man- 
ufacture forms  an  important  industry. 
Sahpr  < sa'ber) ,  a  broad  and  heavy 
°**uc*  sword,  thick  at  the  back  and 
somewhat  curved  at  the  point  It  is  the 
chief  weapon   of  cavalry   regiments. 

Saber-tache  <J*£Jj  ?i,;bT  2" 

or  pocket  worn  by  cav- 
alry officers  at  the  left  side,  suspended 
from  their  sword-belt. 

Sacbut    («">«'but»!  OT  sacmut,  » 

u'*  musical     instrument     of     the 

trumpet  kind  with  a  slide;  in  fact  an  old 


hairs   to  the  skin   it  may  be  pre 
smoothed    In   any    direction.     Tni 

merated,     the 


Japanese   sable    til.   meUniuput ) 
- '    ;    (it.  le. 


species    (if.   Itucopm) . 

mar   same    (If.   riberira)    is   the 

live*   to   a   aperies   of   the   weasel 

found    In    Northern    Russia    and 

iberla.  and   the  pekan   (M.  cainideniiw ) 


nerica  is 


the  Hudson  Bay  sable.  The  skin  . 
■  II  these  varieties  are  frequently  dyed  and 
otherwise  manipulated  to  imitate  the  true 


Sacc&too 


Sach* 


rariety  of  trombone  (which  see).  The 
instrument  called  aabbeka  in  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures  has  been  erroneously  rendered 
as  aacbut  by  the  translators.  The  exact 
form  of  the  sabbeka  has  been  much  dis- 
puted, bat  that  it  was  a  stringed  instru- 
ment is  certain,  for  the  name  passed  over 
into  Greek  and  Latin  in  the  forms  $am- 
brnki,  gambuca,  a  harp-like  instrument  of 
four  or  more  strings.  The  instrument 
shown  in  the  accompanying  illustration  is 
believed  to  represent  a  form  of  the  aacbnt 
of  Scripture. 

Saccatoo.    ***  Sokoto. 
Saccharides  ^S^^l  Tl 

group  of  carbon  compounds  formed  from 
sugars  by  the  action  of  various  organic 

Saccharin  <«*k'ar-*n).  an  artificial 
sugar  prepared  from  coal- 
tar,  first  introduced  to  commerce  in  1887 
by  its  discoverer,  Dr.  Constantin  Fahl- 
berg,  of  Salbke  (Germany).  Its  sweet- 
ening properties  are  enormous;  one  grain 
of  saccharin  is  said  to  sweeten  distinctly 
70,000  grains  of  distilled  water.  It  is 
not  a  fermentable  sugar,  and  is  already  in 
common  use  in  the  treatment  of  disease, 
as  diabetes,  for  instance;  and  in  many 
cases  in  which  the  palate  craves  for 
sweets,  but  in  which  ordinary  sugar  is 
apt  to  cause  trouble.  The  French  Con- 
seil  d'Hvgiene  et  de  Salubrite*  appointed 
a  commission  to  inquire  into  the  proper- 
ties of  saccharin,  and  their  report,  issued 
in  1888,  states  that  its  use  in  food  would 
seriously  affect  the  digestive  functions 
and  recommends  the  government  to  pro- 
hibit its  employment  in  alimentary  sub- 
stances. The  discoverer  and  many  emi- 
nent chemists,  Continental  and  British, 
deny  that  saccharin  is  injurious  to  the 
human  system,  and  it  is  also  asserted 
that  the  hostility  to  the  new  sweetening 
substance  emanates  from  those  interested 
in  the  French  sugar  industry.  It  is 
largely  in  use  in  Germany  in  the  manu- 
facture of  confectionery,  brewing,  etc., 
and  is  used  by  many  for  sweetening  bev- 
erages, as  tea  and  coffee.  It  has  re- 
cently been  strongly  condemned  in  the 
United  States  as  a  dangerous  substance, 
though  the  indication  is  that  it  is  not 
very  actively  injurious. 
SaCCharometer     (sak-a-rora'e-ter), 

»t«i*/w*c»av*a*>,vw      or    SACCII AMMETER, 

an  instrument  for  determining  the  quan- 
tity of  saccharine  matter  in  any  solution. 
One  form  is  simply  a  hydrometer  for  tak- 
ing the  specific  gravity  of  the  solution; 
another  is  a  kind  of  polari scope,  so  ar- 
ranged that  the  solution  may  be  interposed 
between  the  polariser  and  analyser,  and 


by  observing  the  angle  through  which  the 
plane  of  polarization  is  turned  in  passing 
through  the  solution  the  datum  is  given 
for  the  calculation  of  the  strength.  (See 
Polarization.)  Several  sacc  Barometers 
acting  on  this  principle,  but  varying 
somewhat  in  construction,  are  now  in  use. 

Saccharam  <Mk'a-*um),  *  &***  *t 

www^MMtuM.  gTas8eg>     See  Sugar-cane. 

Saccopharynx  l«k'o-fa*-ioi»>.  « 

genus  of  oels,  family  Munenids*.  The 
best-known  species  (8.  pelecanoide*  or 
Eury pharynx  pelecanoidei)  was  discov- 
ered in  the  latter  part  of  the  last  century. 
It  inhabits  the  depths  of  the  Atlantic,  Is 


Saccopharynx  pelecanoides. 

of  a  perfectly  black  color,  is  sometimes  9 
feet  in  length,  and  but  seldom  met  with. 
It  owes  its  name  to  its  pouch-like  phar- 
ynx, which  enables  it  to  swallow  other 
fish  of  large  dimensions.  It  is  also  known 
as  pelican  fish.  The  muscular  system  is 
but  little  developed,  and  the  bones  are 
thin  and  soft. 

Sacheverell  ^'^?eY'^1^ .  He?*t' 

Muviivivivi*  an  English  divine,  bora 
in  1674 ;  died  in  1724.  While  preacher  at 
St.  Saviour's,  Southwark,  he  in  1709  de- 
livered two  bitter  sermons  against  dissent, 
and  accused  the  existing  Whig  ministry 
of  jeopardizing  the  safety  of  the  church. 
He  was  impeached  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, tried  in  the  spring  of  1710,  and 
suspended  for  three  years.  This  persecu- 
tion secured  him  at  once  the  character  of 
a  martyr,  and  helped  to  stimulate  the 
already  fierce  passions  which  then  divided 
the  Whig  and  Tory  parties.  Sacheverell 
became  the  popular  hero  of  the  hour; 
while  the  Godolphin  (Whig)  ministry 
was  overthrown.  Parliament  thanked 
him  for  his  defense  of  the  church,  and 
as  soon  as  his  suspension  expired  Queen 
Anne  presented  him  with  the  rich  living 
of  St.  Andrew's,  Holborn.  Sacheverell, 
having  no  merit  to  keep  him  permanently 
before  the  public,  now  fell  back  into  ob- 
scurity. 

Sachs    ('***)•  Hans,  the  most  distil* 
guished    meistersinger    of    Otr» 


Sachsen  Sacramento 

it  any  in  the  sixteenth  century,  born  at  Leicester.     In  1566  he  had  succeeded  to 

Nuremberg   in    1494;   died   in   the  same  his  father's  ample  estate;  was  raised  to 

city  in   1576.     He   learned  the  trade  of  the  peerage  as  Baron  Buckhurst  shortly 

a  shoemaker,  and  after  the  usual  wander-  afterwards;    and    James    I    created    him 

joare,  or  period  of  traveling  from  place  Earl  of  Dorset  in  1601.     He  was  buried 

to  place,  commenced  business  in  his  native  at  Westminster  Abbey, 

jity,  married  (1519),  and  prospered.     An  Qqaa     (ss/kO),    a    river    rising    in    the 

enthusiastic  admirer  of  the  Minnesingers,  ^*w  .  White  Mountains  in  New  Hamp- 

he   took  lessons  under  one  of  the  chief  shire  and  running  southeast  into  the  At- 

meistersingers  of  Nuremberg,  and  to  while  lantic  below  Saco,  Maine.     It  is  160  miles 

away  the  tedium  of  the  cobbler's  art  made  long,  and  has  falls  of  72  feet  at  Hiram, 

verses  himself.     In  this  he  soon  surpassed  of  42  feet  at  Saco,  and  numerous  minor 

all    his    contemporaries.     Thousands    of  ones. 

verses  flowed  from  his  fertile  brain,  crude,  Qq/»a  a  city  of  York  county,  Maine, 
but  full  of  imagery  and  humor.  As  a  '  14  miles  s.  w.  of  Portland,  and 
staunch  follower  of  Luther,  and  an  ardent  on  the  river  of  the  same  name,  which 
advocate  of  his  teachings,  Sachs  succeeded  supplies  water-power  to  large  cotton  fac- 
ta imparting  to  his  hymns  a  fervor  which  tories,  cotton  machinery  works,  and  other 
considerably  aided  the  spread  of  the  Ref-  manufactures.  It  is  connected  by  bridge 
ormation.  A  bronze  statue  to  his  mem-  with  Biddeford,  on  the  opposite  aide  of 
ory  was  erected  in  1874  at  Nuremberg,  the  river.  Pop.  (1920)  6817. 
where  his  house  may  still  be  seen.  SRCrflJTient  (**k'ra-ment ;  Latin,  «ae- 
Sachsen  (**k'8en),  the  German  form  »»V*»*1M■'X1•,'  ramentum),  a  pledge,  an 
motvu0«u    0f  gaxony   (which  see).  oath,  in  particular  the  military  oath  of 

Sachsen-Alteilblirg,       Sachsen-  a»e«i««jce.     This  word  received  a  religious 

ot»v«mvw»  amiw** *#«*«£,       ot*w»0w*  geug^  in  tne  Christian  Church,  from  its 

flnrmrtr-flntriQ      etc.       See   Bame-AV-  having  been  used  in  the  Vulgate  to  trans- 

vuuuig  vrutim,    tenburg,  etc.  late    the    Greek    my*terion,    a    mystery. 

Sack    (Spanish,     secco;     French,     tec,  Among    the    early     Latin     ecclesiastical 

'dry';,  formerly  a  general  name  writers  tacramentum,  therefore,  signifies 

for  the  different  sorts  of  dry  wine,  more  a   mystery,   a   symbolical    religious   cere- 

especially  the  Spanish,  which   were  first  mony,  and  was  most  frequently  applied 

extensively  used  in  England  in  the  six-  by  them  to  the  rite  of  baptism.     In  mod- 

teenth  century.  era  Christian  theology  sacrament  is  de- 

SackatOO      ^^  £°*°'°»  fined  as  an  outward  and  visible  sign  of 

an  inward  and  spiritual  grace,  a  solemn 

S&ckbut      ^ee  &ac0M*»  religious  ceremony  enjoined  by  Christ  to 

be  observed  by  his  followers,  and  by 
Sackvillfi  (wk'vil),  Thomas,  Lord  which  their  special  relation  to  him  is  cre- 
t*v  aaa*,  Buckhurgt  and  Earl  of  ated,  or  their  obligations  to  him  renewed 
Dorset,  an  English  statesman  and  poet,  and  ratified.  In  early  times  the  church 
son  of  Sir  Richard  Sackville  of  Buck-  had  also  sacramentals,  as  many  as  thirty 
hurst,  born  in  1536;  died  in  1608.  At  being  enumerated  in  the  first  half  of  the 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  he  distinguished  twelfth  century.  The  Roman  Catholic 
himself  by  his  Latin  and  English  poetry,  and  Greek  churches  recognise  seven  sacra- 
and  as  a  student  of  the  Inner  Temple  meats:  Baptism,  Confirmation,  the  Eu- 
he  wrote,  in  conjunction  with  Thomas  diarist,  Penance,  Extreme  Unction,  Or- 
Norton,  the  tragedy  of  Gorboduc,  or  Fer-  ders  and  Marriage.  Protestants  in  gen- 
re** and  Porrew  (published  in  1561),  re-  eral  hold  Baptism  and  the  Eucharist  to 
markable  as  the  first  example  in  English  be  the  only  sacraments.  The  Socinians 
of  regular  tragedy  in  blank  verse.  The  regard  the  sacraments  merely  as  solemn 
Mirror  of  Magistrates,  and  the  Complaint  rites,  having  no  divine  efficacy,  and  not 
of  Henry,  Duke  of  Buckingham,  toe  in-  necessarily  binding  on  Christians.  The 
traduction  to  an  intended  series  of  poems  Quakers  consider  them  as  acts  of  the 
on  the  tragic  lives  of  famous  men,  make  mind  only,  and  have  no  outward  cere- 
one  regret  that  he  was  induced  to  a  ban-  monies  connected  with  them, 
don  literature  for  politics.  He  took  a  Qa/>-rorn»<nrn  (sak-  ra-  men'tfl),  the 
prominent  and  creditable  part  in  some  of  o»«*»mci*w  largest  river  of  Cali- 
the  chief  events  of  Elizabeth's  reign.  lie  fornia.  It  rises  in  Lassen  Co.,  flows 
was  a  member  of  the  court  which  tried  west,  then  south  and  drains  the  central 
Mary  Queen  of  Scots;  he  succeeded  Lord  valley  of  California  from  the  north.  Its 
Burleigh  as  lord-high-treasurer;  and  pre-  course  is  about  500  miles,  320  of  which 
sided  at  the  trial  of  the  Earl  of  Essex,  are  navigable  for  small  vessels.  It  dis- 
From  1587-88  he  suffered  imprisonment  charges  its  waters  into  Suisun  Bay,  on 
at  the  instigation  of  the  queen's  favorite,  the  line  between  Contra  Costa  and  Solano- 


Sacramento  Sacrum 

cos.  The  only  targe  town  un  ii  is  Sacra-  tails  are  amply  given  in  the  Book  of 
mento.  It  Is  navigable  to  this  town,  and  Leviticus.  Few  religions,  whether  ancient 
for  amall  vessels  to  Ked  Bluff,  about  300  or  modern,  have  omitted  sacrifices  from 
miles.  among  their  rites.     The  ancestors  of  all 

Hn_r»rnmr»ntn  ,he  capital  of  Califor-  the  existing  races  in  Europe  practiced 
OacrameillO,  nia,  county  seat  of  Sac-  human  sacrifices,  and  similar  usages 
rmmeoto  Co.,  on  the  Sacramento  River,  90  widely  prevailed  throughout  the  world, 
miles  n.E.  of  San  Francisco.  The  prin-  Among  Christiana  the  Roman  Catholic 
cipal  buildings  include  the  CaVitol,  a  and  Greek  churches  regard  the  mass  as  a 
14,700.000  structure  located  in  Capitol  mysterious  sacrifice ;  but  with  Protestants 
Park  of  34  acres ;  the  county  court  houae,  it  is  not  generally  so  regarded, 
city  hall,  city  library,  etc.  It  is  the  trade  ftfumJuMK  <aak'ri-lej),  in  a  general 
center  of  the  feVtile  Sacramento  valley,  "™™  v&*'  sense,  the  violation  or  pro- 
wlth  a  grain,  fruit  and  vegetable  produc-  faning  of  sacred  things;  more  strictly  the 
tlon  worth  $115,000,000  annually.  The  alienating  to  laymen,  or  common  pur- 
mnin  shops  of  the  Southern  Pacific  and  poses,  what  was  given  to  religious  per- 
Weatern     Pacific     railroads      (5000     em-  sons  anil  pious  uses.     Church  robbery,  or 

Eloyeos)  are  here.  The  fruit  and  vegeta-  the  taking  things  out  of  a  holy  place,  is 
le  canneries  of  the  county  do  an  annual  sacrilege,  and  by  the  common  law  was 
business  of  110,000,000.  It  has  manufac-  formerly  punished  with  more  severity 
turcs  of  tractors,  trucks,  iron  and  steel  than  other  thefts,  but  it  is  now  put  by 
castings,  pipe,  clay  products,  etc.  Sutter's  statute  on  the  same  footing  with  burglary 
Fort,    the    foundation   of   Sacramento,   is  or  boose-breaking. 

among  thn  objects  of  historic  interest.  In-  fin  Tristan  (sak'ria-tan),  the  same  aa 
corporntcd  as  a  town  in  1849,  it  became  »*"-"»"*"■  texioa,  which  is  corrupted 
the  State  capital  in  1854  ;  chartered  as  a  from  it,  an  officer  in  a  church  whose  duty 
city  in  1803.  Pop.  (1010)  44,606;  it  Is  to  take  care  of  the  church,  the  sacred 
(1020)  05,S57.  vestments,  utensils,  etc. 

Sacred  Fires,  bIe!^,|I10co0Itb0aou?e™  Sacristy  kMkor^onn*,VPwith^i 

Istence  for  more  than  twelve  centuries,  church  intended  for  the  keeping  of  the 
They  were  conseemted  by  the  Pa  Wees  on  sacred  vestments  and  utensils  while  not 
their  emigration  from  Persia.  The  flame  in  use,  and  in  which  also  the  clergy  and 
Is  fed  live  times  each  two  hours  with  others  who  take  part  in  religious  cere- 
sandal-wood  and  other  fragrant  com-  monies  army  themselves  for  so  doing. 
buslibles.  The  priests  in  attendance  are  SfLCFOboSCO  (aa-kro-boa'kfi),  or  JOHN 
descendants  of  the  Zoroastera  of  ancient  tMt*lvwvat*v  HoLrwooD,  a  motbema- 
Babylon.  See  Zoroattrrt.  tician  and  astronomer  of  the  thirteenth  or 
RaAT-ifirp  (snk'ni-flMl,  a  gift  offered  fourteenth  century.  He  was  a  native  of 
™"ml*  with  some  symbolic  intent  to  Britain,  but  lived  chiefly  in  France,  and 
the  Ilelty,  generally  an  immolated  victim  died  at  Paris  as  professor  of  mathematics 
or  an  offering  of  any  other  kind  laid  on  at  the   university. 

ao   altar   or   otherwise   presented    in    the  figr>T-<lm     (sa'krum),    in    anatomy,    the 

way  or  religious  thanksgiving,  atonement,  °*M'1  *""    bony    structure    which    forms 

or  conciliation.     The  origin  of  sacrifice  is  the  basis  or  inferior  extremity  of  the  ver- 

a   point  much  disputed;   the  two  opposed  lebral  column.      The  human  sacrum  forms 

views  being  that  of  a   primeval  appoint-  the   back   part   of   the   pelvis,   is   roughly 

merit    by    tlie    Drily,    urn]    tluit   <if   q    spun-  trinugulu-    ■- 

taneoiis  origination    in   the  instinctive  de-  shape,      — 

sire  of  man  to  draw  near  to  God.     The  of     five 

syuiliollc   run  met  it   of    sacrifice    mav    be  vertebra 

represented   under  three   bend* ;    (1|    Pro.  from    r- 

plllntory,  or  designed   to  conciliate  geucr-  ity     it 

ally    Hi.-  favor   of   tin-   Deity:    ( L>  I    Kin-lm-  a  d  up 

ristic.  or  symlHilicnl  uf  gratitude  for  favors  serve 
received :    CI)     Kxpiatory,    or   offered    iu 

ato neiit    for   particular   offense*.      To  a  oeivn 

d  I  Iff  rent   clnsa  may   Im'   assigned   depreen-  mg 

tory  sacrifices  designed  to  awn  the  wrath  bctiv, 

lies.      The  ciislnms  uf  (h,    Java  regarding  with    the    haunch- boo eB.      __    .        .    

sacrifice   hit    noteworthy    on    account    of  main    the    number    of    vertebras    forming 

their   very   et pre**   and   explicit    claims   to  the     siuruui     is     smaller     than     in     man. 

a  divine  origin,  and  Isviiuse  uf  i heir  dill-  In     bints     the     lowest     number     is    about 

nscllou  with  the  Christian  religion      De-  ten.     Fishes    possess    no    sacrum    at    aJL 


Sacy 


Sadowa 


The  sacrum  in  man  is  fully  ossified  but  comparatively  little  of  their  actual 
and  completed  in  development  from  the  position  is  certainly  known.  They  were 
twenty-fifth  to  the  thirtieth  year  of  life,  a  less  numerous,  but  more  aristocratic 
but  the  component  parts  can  generally  be  party  than  the  Pharisees;  they  possessed 
perceived  even  in  the  most  aged  indi-  the  largest  share  of  wealth,  and,  in  con- 
viduals.  sequence,  generally  held  the  hie  best  dig- 
SftGV  (•*-•*)  i  Antoikb  Isaac,  Baron  nities.  A  constant  feud  existed  between 
*  Silvmtre  db,  a  French  philolo-  the  two  sects.  The  Sadducees  were  dis- 
gist,  born  in  Paris  in  1758;  died  in  1838.  tinguished  for  three  special  beliefs  or 
After  acquiring  a  thorough  knowledge  of  doctrines:  they  repudiated  the  oral  law, 
the  Greek  and  Latin  classics,  he  studied  they  denied  the  resurrection  of  the  dead, 
Hebrew,  Syriac,  Chaldee,  Samaritan,  and  disbelieved  in  the  existence  of  angels 
Arabic  and  Ethiopic;  mastered  the  prin-  and  spirits  (or  at  least  did  not  hold  the 
cipal  European  languages,  including  Turk-  current  wews  regarding  these).  The  Sad- 
ish,  and  later  on  also  Persian;  was  ap-  ducees  rapidly  disappeared  after  the  first 
pointed  professor  of  Arabic  in  the  School  century  of  the  Christian  era. 
of  Oriental  Languages  in  1795,  and  in  Rorii  (sa'de),  or  Saadi,  the  most  cele- 
1800  professor  of  Persian  at  the  College  WWAX  brated  didactic  poet  of  Persia, 
of  France.  In  1808  he  was  elected  to  the  born  at  Shiraz  about  the  end  of  the 
Corps  Legislatif.  He  was  one  of  the  most  twelfth ;  died  about  the  end  of  the  tbir- 
active  members  of  the  Asiatic  Society  and  teenth  century.  In  his  youth  he  visited 
of  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions,  and  a  pro-  Hindustan,  Syria,  Palestine  and  Abys- 
lific  contributor  to  the  learned  Tr ansae-  sinia,  and  made  several  pilgrimages  to 
Hon*  of  the  period.  Napoleon  created  Mecca  and  Medina.  While  in  Syria  he  was 
him  a  baron  in  1813,  and  under  Louis  taken  by  the  Crusaders,  and  actually  corn- 
Philippe  be  became  a  member  of  the  pelled  to  labor  as  a  slave  at  the  fortifica- 
chamber  of  peers  in  1832.     His  teaching  tions  of  Tripoli.     After  about  fifty  years 

Sive  a  powerful  impetus  to  the  study  of  of  wandering  he  returned  to  his  native 
riental  languages  in  Europe.  city,  delighting  everybody  with  his  poems 
Saddle  (»*«I)f  a  kind  of  seat  for  a  and  sage  precepts.  The  best  of  bis  works 
horse's  back,  contrived  for  the  are:  Guhttan  ('Garden  of  Roses'),  a 
safety  and  comfort  of  the  rider.  In  early  moral  work,  comprising  stories,  anecdotes, 
apes  the  rider  sat  on  the  bare  back  of  and  observations  and  reflections,  in  prose 
his  horse,  but  in  course  of  time  some  kind  and  verse;  and  Bost&n  ('  the  Orchard '). 
of  covering  was  placed  over  the  back  of  a  collection  of  histories,  fables  and  moral 
the  animaL  Such  coverings  became  after-  instructions  in  verse, 
wards  more  costly,  and  were  sometimes  Roller  (8ad^er)»  or  Sadlezb,  Sn 
richly  decorated.  The  modern  riding  sad-  w&u*c*  Ralph,  an  English  statesman, 
die  consists  of  the  tree,  generally  of  beech,  born  in  1507 ;  died  in  1587.  Thomas 
the  seat,  the  skirts  and  the  flaps,  of  Cromwell,  earl  of  Essex,  in  whose  family 
tanned  pigskin,  and  the  construction  he  had  been  employed  for  some  time, 
and  weight  vary  according  to  the  purposes  brought  him  under  the  notice  of  Henry 
for  which  it  is  to  be  used.  Among  the  VIII,  and  the  kinp  charged  him  with  sev- 
varieties  are  racing  saddles,  military  sad-  eral  important  missions  to  Scotland,  and 
dies,  hunting  saddles  and  side-saddles  for  created  him  a  knight  in  1543.  As  a 
ladies.  The  name  saddle  is  also  given  to  staunch  Protestant  he  relinquished  public 
a  part  of  the  harness  of  an  animal  yoked  life  during  the  reign  of  Mary,  but  on  the 
to  a  vehicle,  being  generally  a  padded  accession  of  Elizabeth  in  1558  be  entered 
structure  by  means  of  which  the  shafts  Parliament,  became  a  privy-councilor,  and 
are  directly  or  indirectly  supported.  the  queen  employed  him  again  in  Scot- 
Sail  HI  *wnrtri  (sadTwurth),  a  town  land.  During  Queen  Mary's  imprison- 
Ottuuicwuitu  o£  Yorkshire,  England,  ment  at  Tutbury,  Sadler  was  for  a  time 
in  the  valley  of  the  Tame,  11  miles  s.  w.  her  keeper,  and  after  her  execution  in 
of  Huddersneld.  Has  cotton  and  woolen  1587,  and  just  about  a  month  before  his 
manufactures.  Pop.  (1011)  12,005.  own  death,  he  bad  to  perform  the  duty 
S&ddTlCeeS  (•ad'u-sez),  one  of  the  of  carrying  Elizabeth's  letter  of  condo- 
wouuuwcp  two  cnje£  8ect8  or  parties  lence  and  apology  to  James  VI  of  Scot- 
existing  among  the  Jews  in  the  time  of  land. 

Christ.     Various   accounts   are   given    of  goriowfl.    (8&'d6-v&),   a   village  on   the 

their   origin.     Some   critics    recognize    in  fc,au>vwa    Bistritz,  in  Bohemia,  not  far 

the   Sadducees   the  descendants    and    ad-  from  Koniggriitz.     It  is  celebrated  as  the 

herents  of  the  Zadok  mentioned  in  1  Kings  scene  of  the  preliminary  engagement,  on 

I,    39.     For    the    knowledge    we    possess  July    3d,    18w,    between    the    Austrian* 

about  them  we  are  indebted  to  the  New  under  Benedek   and  the  Prussians  under 

Testament  and  to  Josephus,  a  Pharisee,  Prince    Frederick   Charles,   which   culmi- 


Safe  Safety-lamp 

Dated  in  the  decisive  battle  of  Kdniggrfitz.  sons  traveling  in  an  enemyfs  or  in  a  for- 
The  whole  conflict  is  also  known  as  the  eign  country  to  secure  them  against  moles- 
battle  of  Sadowa.  tation.  These  special  safe-conducts  hare 
Rof*  (saf)f  a  receptacle  for  valuables,  in  modern  times  been  mostly  superseded 
°*1C  of  iron  or  steel,  or  both  combined,  by  the  passport  system. 
A  safe  to  answer  all  requirements  should  S&fed  (s^'ed)'  a  town  of  Palestine, 
be  fire,  explosive,  acid,  drill  and  wedge-  *WM,W**  the  most  elevated  place  in  Gali- 
proof.  A  fire-proof  safe  need  only  be  so  lee,  lying  2700  feet  above  the  sea.  Here 
constructed  that,  although  exposed  to  the  are  the  ruins  of  a  castle  built  by  the  Cm- 
intense  heat  of  a  conflagration,  its  inner  saders.  It  lies  6  miles  N.  w.  of  the  Sea 
recesses  remain  at  a  sufficiently  low  tern-  of  Galilee,  and  is  one  of  the  four  hoi* 
perature  to  prevent  combustion  of  the  cities  of  the  Jews  in  Palestine;  a  Jewisn 
contents.  A  burglar-proof  safe  needs  colony  has  been  settled  here  since  the 
many  other  safeguards,  and  the  history  sixteenth  century,  and  of  its  25,000  in- 
of  safe-making  is  mainly  a  record  of  habitants  about  half  are  Jews, 
struggles  between  the  safe  manufacturer  S&fed  Koh.  ^  8*  "  *e(* '  *5 )  ( '  White 
and  the  burglar;  the  result  is  that  safes  ,  Mountains'),  a  mountain 
can  now  be  obtained  which  are  all  but  range  in  Afghanistan.  The  westerly  por- 
impregnable.  The  safe  consists  of  an  tion  of  the  chain  separates  the  Herat  river 
outer  and  an  inner  'wall,  the  space  be-  valley  from  the  Murghab,  while  the  east- 
tween  being  filled  with  some  fireproof  erly  Safed  Koh  forms  the  southern  bound- 
material  such  as  asbestos,  silicate  cotton,  ary  of  the  Cabul  basin.  These  mountains 
gypsum,  etc.  The  outside  casing,  which  are  quite  alpine  in  their  character,  and 
may  be  single  or  compound,  naturally  re-  some  of  the  peaks  exceed  15,000  feet  in 
ceives  the  greatest  attention,  and  various  height.  Among  the  spurs  of  the  eastern 
are  the  devices  of  manufacturers  to  render  section  are  the  passes  leading  from  Cabul 
it  sufficiently  hard  and  solid  to  resist  the  to  Jalalabad,  and  from  Jalalabad  to 
finely-tempered  drills  of  the  burglar.     To  Peshawur,  famous  in  the  annals  of  Brit- 

&revent  wrenching,  the  door  is  secured  by  ish  military  expeditions  into  Afghanistan, 
olts  moving  straight  or  diagonally  into  Safetv-ink  an  *°^  ^or  use  0D  checks 
slots  on  one  or  on  all  sides.  These  bolts  *  9  ^^9  or  other  important  pa- 
are  moved  by  the  door  handle,  and  the  pers,  which  if  tampered  with  will  dis- 
lock-key  fixes  them  in  their  positions,  close  the  fact  in  some  way,  as  by  change 
With  the  modern  safe  of  the  best  kind,  of  color. 

the  look  may  be  said  to  be  the  only  vul-  Safetv-lftlTlD  a  lftmP  for  lighting 
nerable  point,  hence  much  care  and  in-  *  xnxu-r)  coal-mines  without  ex- 
genuity  have  been  expended  on  its  posing  the  miners  to  explosions  of  fire- 
mechanism.  The  first  great  improvements  damp.  The  first  safety-lamp  was  in- 
in  locks,  as  applied  to  safes,  are  due  to  vented  by  Sir  Humphry  Davy  in  1816, 
Chubb  of  London,  a  name  which  still  and  until  a  quite  recent  period  his  sys- 
stands  in  the  front  ranks  of  safe-lock  tern,  with  some  slight  modifications,  was 
makers;  but  numerous  patents,  mostly  of  in  general  use.  It  consists  principally  of 
American  origin,  have  in  recent  years  been  a  cistern  to  hold  the  oil,  in  the  top  of 
introduced.  Of  these  the  keyless  permu-  which  the  wick  is  placed.  Over  the  cis- 
tation  locks  deserve  particular  mention,  tern  a  cylinder  of  wire-gauze  is  fixed  so 
as  they  obviate  the  danger  which  arises  as  to  envelop  the  flame.  The  lamp  is 
from  lost  or  false  keys.  Such  locks  closed  by  a  bolt  passing  through  both 
allow  of  opening  only  after  an  indicator  parts,  and  to  prevent  the  miner  from  ex- 
has  been  moved  in  accordance  with  a  posing  the  flame  a  locking  arrangement 
certain  combination  of  numbers  arranged  exists.  The  diameter  of  the  gauze  wire 
oefore  closing  the  safe.  Some  safe-locks  »  from  fa  to  fa  of  an  inch,  and  the 
are  so  coriHtmicted  that  to  be  freed  they  apertures  do  not  exceed  the  fa  of  an 
require  different  keys  on  different  days,  incn  square.  The  Stephenson  lamp,  bet- 
some  can  only  be  opened  at  a  certain  ter  known  among  miners  as  the 
hour,  this  being  fixed  on  before  the  door  •  Geordie,'  has  a  glass  chimney  as  well 
is  cloned:  while  others  again  require  two  as  the  wire-gauze,  and  the  air  to  feed  the 
or  more  keys  in  charge  of  different  per-  flame  enters  through  a  perforated  ring 
sons:  in  fart,  the  arrangements  contrived  just  below  the  wick.  This  lamp,  though 
to  render  the  plundering  of  safes  next  to  safer  than  the  Daw.  if  used  with  care. 
Impossible  are  too  numerous  even  to  men-  becomes  a  source  of  danger  if  the  per- 
ion.  The  connection  of  safes  with  elec-  forated  ring  is  allowed  to  get  clogged 
trie  alarms  in  a  variety  of  ways  forms  and  the  glass  chimnev  overheated.  A 
another  safeguard.  series  of  trials  with  safetv-lamps.  made 
Safe-COndtlCt.    1  protection    granted  in  Britain  by  a  committee  of  the  Midland 

v  »     by   authority   to   per-  Institute,  led  to  the  condemnation  of  the 


Safety-match 

ordinary  Davy  and  Stephenson  tamps,  and 
to  the  introduction  of  the  Mueseler,  Mar- 
ian t,  and  several  other  lamps,  which  had 
Men  used  with  satisfaction  in  Belgian 
and  French  mines.  The;  are,  however, 
all  modifications  of  the  principle  which 
underlies  the  original  invention  of  Sir 
Humphry  Davy.  A  safety-lamp  recently 
brought  before  the  public  is  the  Tborne- 
bury,  which  ia  said  to  be  self-extinguish- 
ing in  an  explosive  mixture  of  fire-damp 
and  air,  to  give  a  strong  light,  to  be 
simple  in  construction,  and  absolutely 
safe.  There  are  also  sevaral  electric 
miner's  lamps  in  the  market.  In  addi- 
tion to  safety-lamps  many  oilier  safety 
appliances  ore  in  use  in  mines  and  Amer- 
ican inventors  have  produced  various  use- 
ful devices. 

Safety-match,  •H&5BW8 

ignite   only   by   friction   with  a   specially 


prepared   ■ 


Matches   of   this  kind 


style  of  friction 
matches. 

Safety-Din.  f  pinior  f«*td°In«  cl"th1- 

VV  F"*>  ing,  the  point  of  which 
is  covered  with  a  sort  of  sheath  to  pre- 
vent ita  pricking  or  scratching,  and  ia 
held  in  place  by  a  spring. 

Safety-razor,    f/'™  £,""&" 

rests  in  a  frame  so  formed  as  to  prevent 
the  cutting  edge  from  abrading  or  cutting 
the  skin.  It  Is  of  common  use  for  home 
ahaving. 

Safety-valve,  f,  w»i«T»-n<*  tor  «; 

J    '"   vl     II eving  the  pressure  of 
i  before  It  becomes  too  great  for  the 


Saffron 


calculated  strength  of  the  containing  ves- 
sel. Tbe  commonest  form  of  safety-valve 
on  steam-boilers  is  a  lid  (valve),  pressed 
against  a  hole  (»eaf|  by  either  a  spring 
or  a  weight ;  the  spring  or  weight  not 
exerting  a  greater  force  than  can  be  over- 
come by  the  pressure  of  the  steam  inside, 
part  of  which  then  escapes  and  obviates 
any  danger.  Tbe  valve  is  round,  ia  bev- 
eled round  the  edge,  and  ia  furnished 
with  a  spindle  which  moves  loosely  in  a 
guide  attached  to  the  seat ;  tbe  scat  ia 
beveled  to  fit  the  edge  of  the  valve.  On 
locomotive  and  on  ships'  boilers  tbe  valve 
is  pressed  against  tbe  seat  by  a  spring 
arrangement;  but  on  stationary  boilers  a 
weight  should  always  be  employed.  Fig. 
1  shows  a  safety-valve,  in  which  a  weight 
Is  employed.  Mere  a  is  the  valve,  6  6 
the  boiler,  o  o  the  valve-seat,  usually, 
like  the  valve  Itself,  made  of  gun-metal, 
d  tbe  lever  turning  upon  a  fixed  center 
at  e,  and  pressing  upon  tbe  valve  br  a 
steel  point,  /  a  guide  for  tbe 
weight   which  i 

and  forwards  according  to  tbe  pressure 
desired.  Fig.  2  shows  a  form  of  spring 
safety-valve,  in  which  a  scries  of  bent 
springs  h  h  h  are  placed  alternately  in 
opposite  directions,  tbeir  extremities  slid- 
ing upon  the  rods  i  i.  and  the  springs 
being  kept  down  by  the  cross-bar  It ,-  a 
being  the  valve,  c  the  valve-seat,  and  6  a 
part  of  the  boiler. 

Onfi  (stt'fe),  Safie,  or  Azn,  an  ancient 
atul  seaport  in  Morocco,  on  tbe  west 
coast,  at  one  time  an  emporium  of  the 
European  trade  with  Morocco.  Tbe  Por- 
tuguese held  it  from  1508-10*1.  Pop. 
about  10,000. 

Safflower  if^SH^ih  or-    Babtabb 


.■  shifted  backwards 


SaI 

foriai),   a    large    1 —    r 

orange-colored  flowers,  nnt.  order  Com- 
posite. It  is  cultivated  in  China,  India, 
Egypt  and  In  tbe  south  of  Europe.  An 
oil  is  expressed  from  the  seeds,  which  Is 
used  as  a  lamp-oil.  The  dried  flowers 
afford  two  coloring  matters  (also  called 
safflower),  a  yellow  and  a  red,  the  latter 
(carlhamine)  being  that  for  which  they 
are  most  valued.  They  are  chiefly  used 
for  dyeing  silk,  affording  various  shade? 
of  pink,  rose,  crimson  ana  scarlet.  Mixed 
with  finely-powdered  talc,  safflower  forms 
a  common  variety  of  rouge.  In  some 
places  it  Is  used  In  lieu  of  the  more 
expensive  saffron,  and  for  adulterating 
the  latter.  The  oil,  in  large  doses,  acts 
as  a  purgative. 

Saffron  <8B''ru,n;  Crocu*  *atlv*$,  nat. 
rmM  «  order  lridncess),  a  low  orna- 
mental plant  with  grass-like  leaves  and 
large  crocus-like  purple  flowers,  cultivated 
ia  the  East  and  in  Southern  Europe  for 


Saffron-Walden  Saghalien 

the    sake    of    its    stigmas.     These    when  of    the    Icelandic    heroine    Gudrun;    thfc 

dried  form  the  saffron  of  the  shops,  which  Saga  of  Grettir  the  Strong ;  the  Saga  of 

has  a  deep-orange  color,  a  warm  bitterish  Nial,  of  great  legal  and  historical  value, 

taste,  and  a  sweetish  penetrating  odor.  Sa&Tasta  ( sag-as' ta),  Praxedks  Ma- 
Its  orange-red  extract  is  used  by  painters         b  teo,    a    Spanish    statesman* 

and  dyers,  and  the  saffron  itself  also  in  born  at  Torreciiia,  in  1827.     He  became 

tookery  and  confectionery  as  a  coloring  an  insurrectionist  and  twice  had  to  flee  to 

and  flavoring  substance.     Bastard  saffron  France.     In  18(58  he  became  a  member  of 

is  safflower;   meadow   saffron    Colchicum  Prim's  cabinet,  supported  Amadeus  dur- 

autumnGle  in£    bis    brief    reign,    held    office    under 

«;q flFrn n.WfllrlPTi     (wal'den),   a   mu-  Serrano,   and   became  leader  of  the  Lib- 

OtuiiuiJ.   n  ttiucu    nicipal  borough  of  erals  under  the  new  monarchy.     He  was 

England,  county  of  Essex,  38  miles  n.  n.  e.  premier,    1897-99,    during    the    Spanish- 

of  London.     It   is  a   place  of  great   an-  American  troubles.     He  died  January  15, 

tiquity,    and    carries    on    a    considerable  1903. 

trade   in   malt,   grain,   cattle,   etc.     Pop.  Saffe    <*?J''     the     common     name     of 

6311  ~»*&v    plants    of    the    genus    Salvia,    a 

Rqtoti    (za'gan),    a   town    of   Prussia,  V€ry    lar«e    genus    of    monopetalous    ex- 

OtlgH.il  province  of  Silesia,  government  ogenous  plants,  nat  order  Lab%at<B,  con- 

Liegnitz,  on  the  Bober.     It  was  formerly  taming    about    450    species,    widely    dis- 

the  capital  of  the  principality  of  Sagan,  Ppr?ed  through  the  temperate  and  warmer 

and    has   still    a    ducal    castle    with    fine  regions  of  the  globe.     They  are  herbs  or 

garden  and  park.     Various  manufactures  8,1.r"bs  °?  Wlde1^   varying  habit,   usually 

are  carried  on,  especially   that  of  linen.  W1.th    entire    or    cut    leaves    and    various 

Pop.  (1905)  14,2(&  l^JZ*  (rarely  yellow),  flcwers.  The 
SswailPTinm    (sag-a-pe'num),   a    fetid  best  kn™n  l**h<;  8.  officin&Us or  garden 

sagapenum  ^.ve^n  brought  from  8a*e-    This  plant  ?  much.  us^  m  cool5: 

Persia  and  Alexandria,  generally  believed  ?rv'.ftn(*  .,s  «JfPPosed  to  assist  the  stomach 

to  be   furnished  by  some  species  of   the  Jn  digesting  fat  and  luscious  foods.    Sage- 

genus  Ferula.     It  occurs  either  in  tears  tea.is   commended   as   a   stomachic   and 

or  irregular  masses  of  a  dirty  brownish  8ilgDt  «imulant 

color,    containing    in    the    interior    white  fl0<Mfc.urllft|1  {Artemisia  Ludovioiana) 
or  yellowish  grains.     It  has  an  odor  of  Ottgc  uiusu  a  low  irregular  shrub  of 

£arlic,  and  a  hot,  acrid,  bitterish  taste.  the  or(jer  Composite,  growing  in  dry 
It  is  occasionally  used  in  medicine  as  a  alkaline  soils  of  the  N.  American  plains, 

nervine  and  stimulating  expectorant.  jt  jg  widespread  over  the  arid  regions 
SafiraS  (sa'saz»  s&'gaz;  *  tales*),  the  0f  the  West  The  name  is  also  given 
■*■•&■•       name  given  to  a  class  of  prose  to  otuer  American  species  of  ArtemUta. 

epics  among  the  Icelanders,  of  a  mixed  QQOlft  TT/vnTidaTinYi  an  institution  c#- 
character,  blending  fiction  with  authentic  OF.ge  X  U  UI1UH,  HUH,  ^blished  in  1907 


the  lives  of  kings  and  other  eminent  in-  tions  in  the  United  States.*  Important 
dividuals.  The  sagas  have  been  much  researches  have  been  made  in  the  char- 
studied  by  modern  writers  and  critics,  jty  organization,  child-helping,  and  child- 
ana  they  have  elucidated  the  mythology,  hvgiene  departments.  The  Sage  Founda- 
history,  and  antiquities  of  the  North  to  turn  Home  Company  is  erecting  at  Forest 
an  eminent  degree.  Originally  they  were  Hills,  I,ong  Island,  a  model  garden  city 
composed  for  oral  recitation,  and  prior  for  people  of  moderate  means, 
to  the  twelfth  century  they  lived  only  in  CocyhaliPTl  Saghalin  (safc'a-len),  a 
the  memories  of  the  people,  hence  the  ottguancn,  long  i8iamj  -m  xhe  North 
varying  versions  of  the  same  events.  Be-  Pacific,  separated  from  Manchuria  by 
tween  the  twelfth  and  fifteenth  centuries  the  Gulf  of  Tartary,  opposite  the  mouth 
numbers  of  these  detached  tales  were  coi-  of  the  Amoor ;  area,  24,560  square  miles, 
lected,  written  down,  amplified  or  cur-  The  center  is  mountainous.  Climate, 
tailed,  and  worked  into  a  series  of  flora  and  fauna  are  almost  Siberian.  The 
consecutive  narratives.  The  sagas  of  the  inhabitants  consist  of  Ainos  and  other 
west  of  the  island  are  most  elegant  in  aborigines,  Russians,  Japanese,  etc.,  al- 
style,  and  this  circumstance  is  attributed  together  some  12,000.  The  island  for- 
to  Celtic  influence.  Among  the  more  im-  morly  belonged  to  the  Chinese  Empire; 
portant  sagas  are:  the  Saga  of  (lisli.  the  later  to  Japan.  In  1875  the  Russians 
outlaw;  that  of  the  hero  and  poet  Kgill:  obtained  it.  but  after  the  Russo-Japanesi 
the  Eyrbyggia  Saga,  a  saga  of  very  mixed  war  it  was  divided  between  Russia  and 
contents;    the   La  id  a*  la    Saga,    the   story  Japan. 


Saginaw 


Saguntum 


lean,  county  wat  of  Sagini... 
County,  and  an  important  railway  center, 
96  miles  v.  w.  of  Detroit,  on  the  Saginaw 
River,  which  is  here  navigable  for  the 
largest  lake  craft  It  ia  the  center  of  a 
productive  beet-augar  district;  alao  a 
bituminous  coal  district.  There  is  here 
the  largest  bean  elevator  in  the  world. 
There  are  immense  glass  works,  railroad 
and  machine  ships,  shipbuilding  yards, 
lumber  and  salt  works,  and  many  other 
industries.  Pop.  (1910)  50.510:  (1820) 
61,903;  with  new  territory.  66,000. 
Racntta  (sa-J!t'a),  a  genus  of  anne- 
«"■**••«*  lids,  forming  the  order  Chss- 
tognatha.  This  animal  is  a  transparent 
marine  form,  straight  and  slender,  attain- 
ing  the  length  of  about  an  inch.  The 
head  carries  a  series  of  sets  or  bristles 
surrounding   the   mouth,   and   tbe   hinder 


a  light,  wholesome,  nutritious  food,  and 
may  be  used  to  advantage  in  all  cases 
where  a  farinaceous  diet  is  required.  It 
is  also   largely   used   in   the   manufacture 


rjin  of  the  body  is  fringed  wltt 
.  "__   species  are   found   ~ 
the  open  sea  all  over  the  world. 


largin  < 
t    fin. 


■cies  are   found   living   In 


Sagitta'ria.    8e*  ^"■*«-*««a 

Rap-it  farina     (saj-l-tar'i-us j  the  Arch- 

ninth  sign  of  the  sodlac,  into  which  the 
sun  enters  November  22.  Tbe  constel- 
lation consists  of  eight  visible  stars.  It 
ia  represented  on  celestial  globes  and 
charts  by  tbe  figure  of  a  centaur  in  the 
act  ot  shooliog  an  arrow  from  his  bow. 
Ra.oHttfl.ts>    (saj'1-tnt).    In    botany,    a 

of  leaf  shaped  like  tbe  head  of  an  arrow ; 
triangular,  hollowed  at  the  base,  with 
angles  at  the  hinder  part. 
Satro  (»Wi  a  starchy  product  ob- 
^S"  tained  from  the  trunk  of  several 
species  of  a  genus  of  palms  named 
Sagut,  and  chiefly  by  8.  Numphii  and  8. 
Jams.  The  latter,  from  which  tbe  finest 
sago  Is  prepared,  forms  immense  forests 
on  nearly  all  tbe  Moluccas,  each  stem 
yielding  from  100  to  »0O  lbs.  of  sago. 
The  tree  Is  about  30  feet  high,  and  from 
lb  to  22  inches  in  diameter.  It  is  cut 
down  at  maturity,  the  medullary  part 
eitracted  and  reduced  to  powder  like  saw- 
dost.  The  filaments  are  next  separated 
by  washing,  and  tbe  menl  laid  to  dry. 
For  exportation  tbe  finest  sago  meal  la 
mixed  with  water,  and  then  rubbed  into 
small  grains  of  tbe  size  and  form  of 
coriander  seeds.  Tbe  Malays  have  a 
process  for  refining  sago,  and  giving  it  a 
tine  pearly  luster,  (he  method  of  which 
Is  not  known  to  Europeans;  but  there 
arc  strong  reasons  to  believe  that  beat 
Is  employed,  because  the  starch  is  par- 
tially transformed  into  gum.  The  sago 
so  cured  is  in  the  highest  estimation  in 
all  the  European  markets.     Sago  forms 


Bsgo  Pslm  li'im  l«vU|. 


of  soluble  cocoas,  and  for  adulterating 
the    common    sorts    of    arrowroot.     For 

flpjrm'n      (sa'go-In),    or    Sioouin,    the 

OHgUllL  natjve  So(jth  Ameri(.Bn  nflme 
of  a  genus  (Callithrim)  of  Braiilian 
monkeys   of   small   site    and    remarkably 

light,  -— :-  -    --■■'    '■■'   =■■••' 


:  and  graceful  in  their  move- 


Sagor. 


formed  by  two  outlets  of  Lake  St.  John, 
which  unite  about  9  miles  below  the 
lake,  from  which  point  the  river  flows 
s.  e.,  and  falls  Into  tbe  St.  Lawrence  at 
Tadousac  Harbor;  length  about  100 
miles.  For  many  miles  of  tbe  latter  part 
of  its  course  the  banks  are  very  lofty, 
and  in  some  parts  there  are  precipices 
more  than  1000  feet  high.  Ships  moor 
at  rings  fixed  into  some  of  the  precipitous 
walls  of  rock,  tbe  water  being  so  deep 
as  to  be  unsuitable  Tor' anchorage.  The 
Saguenay  is  navigable  for  vessels  of  any 
size  to  Ha  Ha  Bay,  a  distance  of  Hbout 
GO  mites  to  60  miles  from  the  St.  Law- 
rence, and  at  high-water  for  vessels  of 
large  dimensions  from  15  miles  to  lit 
miles  farther.  It  is  visited  by  many 
tourists    on    account    of    its    remarkable 

Sapmtuni  fiKVSW'Kff  « 

the  Eliro,  about  3  miles  from  the  coast. 
It  is  famous  iu  Roman  history ;  it*  siege 
bv  Hannibal  in  219-218  B.O.  having  jivefc 


Sahara 


rise  to  the  second  Punic  war.  The  Sahara  is  the  dried-up  bed  of  a  former 
site  is  occupied  by  the  modern  town  of  inland  sea,  and  that  it  could  be  restored 
Murviedro.  to  its  former  condition  by  admitting  the 

Sahara  (sa-hfi'ra;  properly  sa/ha-  waters  of  the  ocean.  The  diluvial  sea 
ua  a  ra),  The,  that  vast  and  theory  is  now  limited  to  the  low-lying 
mainly  desert  tract  of  Northern  Africa  districts,  El  Djuf  and  Kufra,  which 
lying  north  and  south  of  the  Tropic  of  abound  in  rock-salt  deposits.  Spain  an- 
Cancer,  between  the  Atlantic  and  the  nexed  in  1887  the  coast  between  Morocco 
Nile.  In  the  north  it  extends  to  and  and  Senegal,  and  by  treaty  secured  con- 
forms part  of  Morocco,  Algeria,  Tunis,  siderable  territory  inland.  France  con- 
Tripoli  and  Egypt;  in  the  south  it  is  trols  a  large  section  of  it. 
chiefly  bounded  by  the  Soudan.  This  im-  SaharUHDUr  (sa  -  ha- ran-pyrOt  a 
mense  area,  the  greatest  length  of  which  "  town      in      Hindustan, 

is  over  3000  miles  and  its  area  probably  capital  of  the  district  of  the  same  name, 
not  less  than  2,000,000  square  miles,  is  in  the  Northwest  Provinces.  It  has 
not,  as  popularly  supposed,  a  great  level  many  handsome  residences  in  the  Euro- 
desert  ;  on  the  contrary,  it  offers  con-  pean  style,  a  government  scud,  a  botanic 
siderable  variety  of  configuration  and  garden,  and  a  large  sugar  and  grain 
vegetation.     The  surface  ranges  from  be-    trade.     Pop.  66,254. 

low    sea-level     to    8000    feet    above    it.    §01111)     (sa'ib),  the  usual  term  of  ad- 
There    are    the    extensive    and    elevated  dress    by    natives   of    India   to- 
plateaus  of  Tasili,  Tibesti,  etc.,  about  the   wards  a  European  gentleman, 
center  of  the  Sahara,  running  from  the   §«■[    (sa'i),    the    name    applied    to    the 
north    in   a  southeasterly   direction,    and              weeper-monkey  of  Brazil.     See  Sa~ 

Presenting  some  high  mountain  masses,  pajou. 
between  Tibesti  and  the  Niger  we  have  gaip*a  (sl'ga;  Antilope  Saiga),  a  spe- 
the  elevated  region  of  Air,  and  towards  aa,xBa'  cies  of  antelope  found  on  the 
the  Atlantic  Adrar.  These  plateaus  are  steppes  of  Russia  and  on  the  Russian 
intersected  by  many  fertile  valleys  fit  for  borders  of  Asia.  It  forms  one  of  the 
agriculture  and  pasture.  Other  parts  of  two  European  species  of  antelopes;  the 
the  desert  are  broken  by  large  oases  with  other  species  being  the  chamois.  The 
a  most  luxuriant  vegetation,  such  as  saiga  is  about  2%  feet  in  height,  with 
Twat,  Wargla  and  Fezzan.  On  the  bor-  spiral  horns,  tawny  colored  in  summer, 
ders  of  Algeria  oases  have  been  created    light  gray  in  winter. 

artificially  by  means  of  artesian  wells.  Qoicrnn  (sl-gon'),  capital  of  French 
A  vast  tract  of  true  desert,  El  Djuf,  lies  oaiSU11  Cochin-China,  of  which  it  is 
in  the  west-central  region,  and  unites  all  the  chief  trading  emporium,  on  the  right 
the  worst  characters  of  the  desert —  bank  of  the  river  of  the  same  name,  35 
want  of  water,  intense  heat  and  moving  miles  from  its  mouth  in  the  China  Sea, 
sand 8.  In  the  desert  proper  there  is  lit-  one  of  the  finest  cities  in  the  East.  The 
tie  of  animal  or  of  vegetable  life.  A  few  bulk  of  the  business  is  carried  on  in  the 
species  of  antelopes,  the  wild  ass,  the  suburb  of  Cbolon.  Saigon  is  connected 
mountain  sheep,  the  hyena,  the  baboon,  by  canal  with  the  Me-kong,  and  by  rail 
the  tortoise  and  the  ostrich,  are  met  with  Mytho,  situated  on  one  of  the  arms 
with  in  favored  spots.  Lizards,  jerboas  of  that  river.  The  Saigon  River  is  nav- 
and  serpents  of  many  kinds  retain  un-  igable,  even  at  ebb-tides,  by  the  largest 
disturbed  possession  of  the  burning  sands,  vessels  up  to  the  town,  and  an  active 
Where  herbage  exists  it  is  mainly  com-  trade  with  China,  Siam,  Singapore,  Java* 
posed  of  such  plants  as  require  but  little  etc.,  is  carried  on,  rice  being  the  staple 
moisture.  The  vegetable  wealth  of  the  article  of  export  The  population  is 
desert -dweller  lies  in  the  date-palm.  The  estimated  at  72,000,  (1913). 
population,  estimated  at  about  2*4  mil-  fiojViQ  Same  as  Kioto. 
lions,  consists  of  various  tribes  of  Arabs,   *J(XXI*±S'* 

Berbers  and  negroes.  The  Berbers  are  Qoil  (sal),  a  piece  of  cloth  or  tisane 
almost  confined  to  the  west-central,  and  of  some  kind  spread  to  the  wind 

the  negroes  to  the  east-central  parts,  to  impel  or  assist  in  impelling  a  vessel 
while  the  Arabs  predominate  in  the  other  through  the  water.  Sails  are  usually 
regions.  Camel  breeding,  slave  and  salt  made  of  several  breadths  of  canvas,  sewed 
dealing,  caravan  conducting  and  brigand-  together  with  a  double  seam  at  the  bor- 
age form  the  chief  occupations  of  a  large  ders,  and  edged  all  round  with  a  cord  or 
section.  A  number  of  caravan  routes  cords  called  the  bolt-rope  or  bolt-rope*, 
through  the  Sahara  connect  Tim  hue  too  A  sail  extended  by  a  yard  hung  by  the 
and  the  Soudan  with  the  maritime  coun-  middle  is  called  a  square  sail;  a  sail  set 
tries  in  the  north.  Recent  explorations  upon  a  gaff,  boom,  or  stay,  so  as  always 
have  finally  disposed  of  the  idea  that  the    to  hang  more  or  less  in  the  direction  of 


the  thmI'i  length,  la  called  &  jore-and- 
o/f  mil.  The  upper  part  of  ever;  sail 
la  the  kead,  the  lower  part  the  loot,  tbe 
■idea  In  general  are  called  leecket.  The 
lower  two  corner*  of  a  square  tail  are 
in  general  called  cluet.  and  are  kept  ex- 
tended by  ropes  called  lAccI*.  Sails  gen- 
erally take  Ihelr  names,  partly  at  least, 
from  the  mast,  yard,  or  slny  upon  which 
they  sre  stretched :  thus,  the  maio- 
courae,  main- top  sail,  main-topgallant  sail, 
are  respectively  the  sails  on  the  main- 
mast, main-topmast  and  main- topgallant 
mast.  The  names  of  the  sails  shown  in 
the  above  cut  are:  1,  flying  jib;  2.  jib; 
3,  fore-topmast  staysail ;  4,  fore-course 
(or   fore-sain;    5,    fore-topsail;    6,   fore- 


Sailcloth.  S  "trong  linen,  cotton,  of 
uuitivku,  hempen  cloth  used  In  mak- 
ing sails.  Tbe  beat  is  made  of  flax,  and 
combines    flexibility    with    lightness    and 

Sail-fish.   ■"  ***** 
Sailors' Snug  Harbor,  g/fljj 

and  infirm  seamen,  on  tbe  north  shore  of 
Staten  Island,  In  the  city  of  New  York. 
It  has  accommodations  for  about  1000 
inmates,  with  beautiful  buildings  and 
grounds.  Property  in  the  heart  of  the 
city,  bequeathed  to  It  by  Captain  Richard 
Randall,  has  increased  In  value  from 
140,000  to  about  $20,000,000. 


Ball*  of  a  roll -rigged  ship. 


topgallant  sail;  7,  tore-royal;  8,  fnre-sky- 
sail ;  9,  fore-royal  studding-sail ;  10, 
fore-topgallant  studding-sail ;  1 1,  fort- 
topmast  studding-sail :  12,  main-course 
(main-sail)  ;  13,  main-top  sail;  14.  main- 
topgallant  sail;  15.  main-royal ;  1(1.  main- 
sky-sail;  17,  main-royal  studding-sail;  18, 
main-topgallant  studding-sail;  IS),  main- 
topmast  studding-sail;  20,  mlizen-course 
(cross-jack)  ;  21,  mlizen-top-suil:  22, 
missen -topgallant  sail;  23,  miiien-royal ; 
24,  misxen-sky-sail:  25.  spanker  or  driver. 
The  vessel  represent cd  might,  however, 
carry  additional  sails  to  those  shown,  In 
the  shape  of  stay-sails,  etc. :  and  in  mod- 
ern ships  tbe  top  sails  and  topgallant 
saila  are  often  divided  into  lower  and 
upper.  Sails  are  manipulated  by  ropes 
railed  the  running  rigging.     See  Shin. 


Sainfoin    (tfn'foin),    a    plant,    Ono- 

Leguminosa?,  a  native  of  Central  and 
Southern  Europe  and  part  of  Asia.  II 
has  been  In  cultivation  for  centuries  for 
the  purpose  of  supplying  fodder  for  cat- 
tle either  in  the  green  state  or  converted 
into  hay.  It  is  a  prettty  plant  with 
□arrow  pinnate  leaves  and  long  spikes 
of  bright  pink  flowers;  stem  l|-2  feet 
high. 

Saint  Albans  <»fflnt  •l1*»*"),  a  dtjr, 
BBini  iUO&ns  c„un,Y  Beat  of  Frank- 
lin Co..  Vermont,  3  miles  e.  of  Lake 
Champlain,  and  about  25  miles  N.  by  x.  of 
Burlington,  The  shops  and  offices  of  tbe 
Central  Vermont  Railway  are  here.  It 
has  manufactures  of  clothing,  cigars,  etc., 
in   the  center  of  a   rich  fanning  country 


Saint  Albans  St.  Clair 

and  ships  large  quantities  of  milk,  con-  This  pass  was  traversed  bv  armies  in 
densed  milk,  butter  and  cheese.  Pop.  Roman  and  mediaeval  times,  but  is  chiefly 
(1920)  7582.  notable    for    the    passage    of   Napoleon's 

Saint  A  Irian  a  *  municipal  borough  army  in  May,  1800. 
Ottiut  juuuiib,  and  cathedral  city  in  «x  -Dprnarrl  a  city  of  Hamilton  Ooi, 
Hertfordshire,  England,  20  miles  north-  ol"  ^rnaru,  0hiOf  near  cindnn^ 
west  of  London.  It  stands  close  to  the  on  the  Miami  and  Erie  Canal  and  on 
site  of  the  ancient  Varulamium,  and  owes  several  railroads.  It  has  fertiliser  and 
its  name  to  St.  Albans,  the  protomartyr  soap  works.  Pop.  (1920)  6312. 
of  Britain.  St.  Michael's  church  contains  gf  Bonif  ftCfi  a  c*ty  °*  Manitoba,  on 
a  monument  to  Lord  Bacon.  Straw-  Ml"  ***'****■**'«'>  Red  River,  opposite 
plaiting  and  silk-throwing  are  the  chief  Winnipeg.  It  has  lumber  and  planing 
industries.     Pop.  18,132.  mills,    linseed    oil    mills,    elevators,    flour 

fiaint.Amanrl  (san-ta-map),  a  town  mills,  etc.  Pop.  11,500. 
oniui  niuiiuu  \n  Francef  depart-  Gf  PatriariTipq  a  county  town  of 
ment  of  Nord,  on  the  Scarce,  7  miles  N.  ou  ^»w«i"*«»f  Lincoln  Co.,  Ontario, 
by  w.  of  Valenciennes.  It  is  famous  for  on  Welland  Canal.  The  Canadian  Henley 
its  mineral  springs,  and  has  iron  and  steel  regatta  is  held  here  annually.  Seat  of 
works.     Pop.  14,454.  Bishop    Ridley    College.      It    has    water 

Saint-Amand-Mont-Bond  <-?;  HZhT  Ss^S^fiSrS 

town  of  France,  in  department  of  Cher,  on  planing  mills,  metal  and  motor  works,  ma- 
the  Cher  River.    Pop.  8584.  •  chinery  and  canning  factories,  etc   There 

St   Andrew      Brotherhood     of,     an  are  mineral  springs  and  sanitarium.    Pop. 

»    organization  of  laymen  19,500. 

!L;l%AiglirJL™mmUni0D-  St  Chamond.      See  Chomond,  Bt. 

Saint  Andrews.     See  Andre™  (**.).  gt   CliarlM      county      seat      of      St. 

Saint  Anthonv'fl  Fire  Seo  Er*'  ^naries>  Charles  Co.,  Missouri 
DainX  iinxnony  p  X  ire.      ^pelo*.        on  Missouri  River,  14  miles  N.  w.  of  St. 

RainT-Avnanrl  (san-tar-nG),  Achuxe  Louis.  Home  of  Lindenwood  College,  for 
Diuut  xxiiittuu  £E  rot  de,  a  French  women;  Sacred  Heart  Convent,  etc  Has 
marshal  (1796-1854).  He  was  created  manufactures  of  shoes,  flour,  and  foundry 
minister  of  war  by  Louis  Napoleon,  and  products;  also  extensive  farming  inter- 
was  the  chief  tool  in  the  coup  d'dtdt  of  ests.  Pop.  (1920)  8503. 
December  2,  1851,  receiving  as  reward  the  Of  f!hriQtnnh»r  See  Christopher, 
baton  of  a  marshal.    In  1854  he  was  com-   OJ"  ^nrisiupncr.        8f  *™ 

mander  of  the  French  forces  in  the  Crimea,  C+  Clair  a  "ver  forming  part  of  the 
but  died  from  cholera  a  few  days  after  the  K,%"  vx«***f  boundary  between  Michigan 
battle  of  Alma.  and   Ontario.     It  is   the  outlet  of  Lake 

Qf  AnoriQtinp  (e/gus-tSn),  a  city,  Huron  ;  length,  41  miles ;  flows  into  Lae3 
Dt.  nu^UBtmc  county  seat  of  St.  St.  Claib,  a  lake  between  Lake  Huron 
John's  Co.,  Florida,  on  Mantanzas  Bay;  and  Lake  Erie;  27  miles  long,  25  wide, 
a  fashionable  health  resort  during  winter,  connected  with  Lake  Erie  by  Detroit 
It  is  the  oldest  town  in  the  United  States,  River. 

having  boon  founded  by  the  Spaniards  Of  Clair  a  borough  of  Allegheny  Co., 
about  1505.  A  few  specimens  of  Spanish  Wl"  v*«*",i  Pennsylvania.  Pop.  (1910) 
architecture  remain,  including  the  city  5640:  (1920)  6585. 
gate,  the  fort  of  San  Marco  (now  Fort  Of  fjloir  a  borough  of  Schuylkill  Co., 
Marion),  etc.  There  are  a  number  of  Ml"  v*""">  Pennsylvania,  2  miles  N.  of 
large  and  handsome  hotels,  notably  the  Pottsville,  in  an  anthracite  coal  region. 
Ponce  de  Leon.     Pop.   (1920)  6192.  Mining  and   the  manufacture  of  miners* 

ftaint  "Rcirf hnlnrn^w       See  Barthol-  supplies     are     the     principal     industries. 

oainx  Jjarxnoiomew.     omew  0n    Pennsylvftnia    and    Philadelphia   ft 

Qoint  Rprnarrl  (  snnt  ber'nard  ),  a  Reading  railroads.  Pop.  (1920)  6485. 
oamiDcrilttiu  mountain  pass  in  g+  Clair  ARTnra,  an  American  eol- 
the  Alps,  between  Piedmont  and  the  can-  *  *  dier,  born  at  Thurso, 
ton  of  Valais.  Switzerland.  Its  fame  is  Scotland,  in  1734.  He  was  engaged  in 
due  to  its  honpice,  said  to  have  been  the  sieges  of  Louisburg,  1758,  and 
founded  ns  a  monastery  in  962,  by  Ber-  Quebec,  1759;  settled  in  Pennsylvania. 
nan!  do  Menthon,  for  the  succor -of  trav-  joined  the  revolutionary  army  and 
elers.  The  famous  breed  of  St.  Bernard  served  as  brigadier-general  in  the  bat- 
dogs,  used  by  the  monks  for  the  rescue  of  ties  of  Trenton  and  Princeton.  He  was 
travelers  across  the  iey  pass,  have  been  made  a  major-general  in  1777,  waa 
augmented    by    a    Newfoundland    stock,  in    command     at    Ticonderoga    in    that 


Saint  Cloud  Sainte  Marie 

Tear,  and  was  in  Washington's  army  at  he  delivered  some  lectures  in  the  School 
the  siege  and  surrender  of  Yorktown.  He  0f  Port  Royal  at  Lausanne,  and  these 
was  elected  to  Congress  in  1785,  was  laid  the  foundation  of  his  elaborate  work, 
president  of  Congress  in  1787,  and  was  Histoire  du  Port  Royal   (1840-00).     In 

Jorernor  of  the  Northwest  Territory  1340  he  was  appointed  conservator  of 
78&-1802.  In  an  expedition  against  the  the  Mazarin  Library,  and  in  1&_5  ad- 
Miami  Indians  in  1791,  bis  army  was  mitted  a  member  of  the  French  Academy. 
defeated  with  heavy  loss.  He  resigned  his  After  1&48  he  contributed  a  number  of 
command  in  the  army  in  consequence,  and  critiques  to  the  Monday  numbers  of  the 
died  near  Greens  burg,  Pa.,  Aug.  31,  1818.  Constitutionnel  and  then  of  the  Aloniteur 
Saint  Cloild  C8ftnt  klou<*),  a  city  of  <Cauierie$  du  Lundi,  15  vols.;  Nouveaum 
^^^  Minnesota,     capital     of  Lundi*,  13  vols.).     In  1852  he  was  ap- 

8tearns  county,  on  the  W.  bank  of  the  pointed  professor  of  Latin  poetry  in  the 
Mississippi  river,  75  miles  N.  w.  of  St.  College  de  France,  but  his  views  in 
Paul.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  State  normal  favor  of  Napoleon  III  and  imperialism 
school  and  a  State  reformatory  institu-  rendered  him  unacceptable  to  a  large  sec* 
tion.  Water-power  is  here  abundant  and  tion  of  the  students,  and  he  resigned ;  he 
there  are  railroad  shops  and  manufactures  also  lectured  for  some  years  on  French 
of  flour,  lumber,  wagons,  sleds,  etc.  The  literature  at  the  Bcole  Normale  Sup_- 
chief  industry  is  the  working  or  vrranite,  rteure.  The  cross  of  the  Legion  of 
Poo.  (1910)  10,600:  (1920)  15.873  Honor  wa8  bestowed  on  him  in  1859.  and 

Saint  Cloud  i811*  kloo>»  *  *own  ?*  the  senatorship  in  1865.  Most  of  his 
,.  .  .  F,rance;  £n  ,the  geine*  ™  critical    writings    have    been   republished 

the  western  outskirts  of  Paris  Here  waa  m  variou8  editions.  He  also  wrote  three 
formerly  the  fine  chateau  of  St.  Cloud,  volume8  of  poetr.  (1829-37),  under  the 
belonging  to  the  Duke  of  Orleans  and  a  de   pluyme   Joseph    Delorme';    but 

h«™iteH„rHn^  .W^Pp/rU  inSftTff  these  do  not  rank  high,  although  his  ideal 

splendid  example  of  the  work  of  Le  Notre.  Sainte-ClairC-DCVlllC,  fh  e  m  ist. 
Pop.  7316.     m  born  |n  gaint  Tbomag    Wegt   indies,  in 

Saint  CrOIX    ^IS''  L.     L.°!  I8I8.     He    studied    in    France;    became 

the  W.  end  of  La^^perior.  "fl^ws  8.T  ffi^aJ^orTdfe^&i  ft  the™! 
and  then  8.,  becoming  the  boundary  line  Bch°?1'  a°d  WOn„d^tl?^,0°  ^i.  tta 
between  Minnesota  and  Wisconsin,  and  vent  ion  of  a  met  hod  for  .P^.^g  the 
falls  into  the  Mississippi  20  miles  s  e.  of  metal   aluminum   w  conjMenWe  quanti- 

St  Paul.  Its  whole  length  is  200  miles;  *,e8'  *"?  f°r  fhWi  _**£_? ^I'll  **! 
an  expansion  of  it  near  Stillwater,  Wis^   dissociation    of    chemical    compounds ^at 

forming  St.  Croix  Lake,  26  miles  long  and   5]*h  Ktem^r^li^™    naiSlwm    ™. 

2  miles  wide.     There  are  several  falls  in    Hls  b1ro_t!h!r   ^J*"1-?8.  i1?1^™)^" 

its  <x 

from 

tion. 

longv  _      _____        .__  

between     Maine    and     New     Brunswick,   7     7~~£  T.      tne.    V*1!.       n-.u__i 

and    after   a   very    winding   course    falls   bought    fr«m    Oenmark    by    the    United 

into  Passamaquoddy  Bay.  It  is  navigable  Statos  !n  wl\\  lt  1H  the.tlargS_  of  th_* 
as  far  as  Calais.  Virgin  group,  84  square  miles.    The  west- 

Saint  Croix     Seo  8ainte  Cr°**-         e_n  v°*iion  y»  h.il1ly'  ^  the  lROl1.  aUnofi 

u<uul  V1V,1A»  throughout   the  island   is   productive.      It 

Cafn+*  P__riTr__    (sant-b-ifv^     Charies  was    discovered    by    Columbus    in    1493. 

&a_nte-_JeUVe    _^^J;\    Fre™  Pop.10.000.    Capital,  Christiansted.  Also 

writer,  and  one  of  the  greatest  of  modern  called  Santa  Cbcz. 

critics,  born  at  Boulogne,  Dec.  23,  1804;  Saint    EllRS     <"e"!l  as)»    sMouNT'     ft 

died  at  Paris,  October!  1869.     He  studied  DlUIU    XlUM    mountain     situated     on 

medicine   at   Paris,    but    abandoned    that  the     boundary     between     British     ISortn 

science   in    favor   of   literature,    his   first  America  and  Alaska,  about  25  miles  from 

work  of  importance  being  on  the  French  the   Pacific   Ocean.     It   rises  19,500  feet 

literature  of  the  sixteenth  centurv.     His  above    the    ocean,    and    being    completely 

contributions    to    the    Revue    den    Deuw  isolated  serves  as  a  very  important  land- 

Monde*  on  French  authors  and  literature  mark.     It  was  first  ascended  in  1897,  by 

formed  for  a  considerable  period  the  chief  the  Duke  of  the  AbruzzL 

attraction  of  that  periodical.     In  1837  gainte  Marie      8ee  No49i-IbrQMm* 
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Sainte-Marie-Aux-Mines    <■***• 

ma-re- 
d-men). See  Markirch. 
SftlTltftR  (**gt)t  a  town  in  W.  France, 
"  °  department  Charente  -  Inferi- 
eure,  on  the  Charente.  It  has  an  old 
cathedral  and  interesting  Roman  remains. 
The  manufactures  are  bombazine,  earth- 
enware, etc.,  and  the  trade  is  in  brandy, 
wool  and  corn.     Pop.  13,774. 

Saint-fitienne.  See  Etienne  <#*.). 
Saint  Enstatins.  See  ^ «•'«*•"■«• 
Saint-Evremond  ^"J*;VS"\?!if 

CHARLES     MAR- 
OUETEL    DE    SAINT-DENIS,     SEIGNEUR    DE, 

a^French  writer,  born  in  1013;  died  in 
1703.  At  sixteen  he  entered  the  army, 
took  part  in  many  of  the  campaigns  of 
the  period,  and  rose  to  the  rank  of  field- 
marshal,  but  gained  his  chief  laurels  in 
the  salon  of  Ninon  de  l'Enclos  as  a 
brilliant  conversationalist  and  a  grace- 
ful wit.  He  was  a  staunch  royalist, 
but,  compromised  by  the  disgrace  of 
Fouquet,  and  afraid  of  Mazarin,  he  fled 
to  England  in  1GG1,  and  was  welcomed 
and  pensioned  by  Charles  II.  He  was 
buried  at  Westminster  Abbey.  His 
satirical  writings  and  his  letters  are  of 
most  interest.  One  of  the  former  is  his 
La  Come'die  dea  Acade'tniatea. 

Saint  Francis  (.sant,  fran'8is)     a 

the  boundary  between  Arkansas  and  Mis- 
souri, and  entering  the  Mississippi  about 
9  miles  above  Helena.  At  high-wate-  it 
is  navigable  for  about  150  miles;  tota* 
length  450  miles. 

Saint  Gall.   See  Gq11  <*•>• 
Saint  Gaudens,  :*ugustus,   seuip- 

lin,  Ireland,  in  1848;  was  brought  in 
iufancy  to  New  York,  studied  art  there 
and  at  Paris  and  Rome,  opened  a 
studio  in  New  York  in  1S72,  and  pro- 
duced Hiawatha,  The  Puritan,  statues 
of  Farragut  and  Lincoln,  and  other 
works.  He  designed  the  medal  of  award 
of  the  Columbian  Exposition  and  other 
medals.     He  died  August  3,  1907. 

Saint  Germain.   See  G*™™  <*«•>. 
Saint  Helena.    Sce  Udena  <*'•>• 
Saint  Helens   (n*1'""*-  />  mimici- 

**»•«.«**  MViVUO  pa)  nmi  parliamentary 
borough  in  England,  in  Lancashire.  10 
miles  k.  n.  K.  of  Liven>ool.  Until  a  com- 
paratively recent  period  an  unimportant 
village,  it  is  now  a  prosperous  town.  It 
Owps  its  rise  to  the  extensive  coal-beds 
Id   the  vicinity,  and  the   introduction   of 


various  branches  of  manufacture,  more 
especially  that  of  glass.  There  are  also 
important  copper,  iron,  lead  and  chemi- 
cal   works,    and    potteries.     Pop.    96,566. 

Saint  Helier.   See  Helier- 

St.  Henri  (hen'ri),  Quebec,  Canada, 
.  '  -ttcuri  on  Grand  Trunk  Railway! 
is  3  miles  from  Montreal  and  a  suburb 
of  that  city.     Pop.  21,192. 

Saint  Hyacinthe  i^£'«bdi: 

province  of  Quebec,  on  the  Grand 
Trunk  Railway  and  the  Yamaska  and 
Black  rivers,  3o  miles  e.  N.  E.  of  Montreal. 
It  is  a  thriving  place,  and  contains  a 
Roman  Catholic  college  and  seminary, 
bishop's  palace,  etc.    Pop.  9797. 

Saint  Jean,  af  J?w*  if>  the  f™*™* 

1   of  Quebec,  Canada.   Pop. 
(1911)   5903.  * 

Saint  John.    See  B°linei>roto- 
Saint  John,  a  ,city  and.  port  °/  StZL 

woiuvvviiuj  a(|a^  provmce  of  New 
Brunswick,  capital  of  St.  John  County, 
at  the  moutli  of  the  river  of  the  same 
name,  which  here  enters  the  Bay  of 
Fundy.  It  is  ouilt  on  rocky  and  irregu- 
lar ground,  and  has  a  famous  reversible 
falls.  It  was  nearlv  destroyed  by  lire  in 
1877,  the  loss  being  estimated  at  $30,000,- 
000.  The  harbor  is  commodious,  spacious, 
never  freezes  and  is  well  protected  by 
batteries.  Harbor  improvements  at  Cour- 
tenay  Bay  were  under  construction  in 
1913  at  a  cost  of  $10,000,000.  St  John 
is  connected  with  oarleton,  on  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  river,  by  a  suspension 
bridge  and  a  cantilever  railway  bridge. 
Portland,  formerly  a  separate  city,  is 
now  incorporated  with  St  John.  St 
John  is  the  great  commercial  emporium 
of  New  Brunswick,  and  has  in  particular 
a  great  trade  in  lumber.  The  fisheries 
are  very  important,  and  there  are  a 
variety  of  other  industries.     Pop.  42,511. 

Saint  John,  «-« 'ffiTs0^ 

partly  to  Canada,  the  last  230  miles  of 
its  course  being  in  New  Brunswick; 
total  length  550  miles.  It  forms  part  of 
the  boundary  between  Maine  and  the 
Canadian  provinces  of  Quebec  and  New 
Brunswick.  It  is  navigable  for  large 
steamers  to  Fredericton,  a  distance  of 
80  miles.  About  225  miles  up  are  the 
Grand  Falls,  75  feet  high.  The  city  of 
St.  John  is  at  its  mouth. 
Saint   Tfthn      Charles    William 

Daini  jonn,   GE0RGEt  naturall8t  and 

sportsman,  born  in  1809;  died  in  I860. 
About  1834  he  settled  down  to  his  favor* 
ite  pursuits  in  the  north  of  Scotland,  and 


Saint  John  Saint-Just 

published  Wild  Sports  and  Natural  His-  force,  Wordsworth  and  Lord  Palmerston, 
tory  of  the  Highlands  (1846),  Tour  in  were  members  of  the  college. 
Sutherland  (1849),  and  Notes  of  Q+  JnliTi'q  f!ollpo*P  Oxford,  a  col- 
Natural  History  and  Sport  in  Morayshire  DU  dVMUL  s  ^uuege,  ,ege  £ounded 
(1863).  in  1555  by  Sir  Thomas  White,  Knight, 
Saint  John  JAMES  Augustus,  an  and  alderman  of  London.  It  owes  much 
k#»xii.w  #vu~u,  English  writer,  born  in  of  its  splendor  to  subsequent  benefac-j 
1801:  died  in  1875.  In  1830  he  pub-  tions.  Archbishop  Laud  built  the  innen 
lished  Journal  of  a  Residence  in  Nor-  quadrangle,  after  a  design  by  Inigo' 
mandy;  and  a* journey  to  Egypt  produced  Jones,  and  furnished  the  library,  one  of 
Egypt  and  Mohammed  Alt,  Egypt  and  the  best  in  the  university,  with  some  of 
Nubia,  and  I  sit,  an  Egyptian  Pilgrimage,  the  most  valuable  books  and  all  its  man- 
He  was  the  author  of  a  number  of  other  uscripts.  His  remains  are  buried  within 
miscellaneous    works,    including    several  the  college. 

novels. —  His     son.     Batle     St.     John  Qf    JnriTi'a  Wnrf    (Hypericum),     a 

(1822-59),  resided   for  several  years  in  ou  *U1"1»    wurv    genug    of    plantgt 

the  East,  and  published  books  on  Egypt,  order     Hyperiaceae.     Numerous     species 

Turkey,   etc.,  and   a   biography  of  Mon-  (160)   are  to  be  found  in  various  parts 

taigne.    Of  two  other  sons,  Horace  Ros-  of  the  temperate  zone,  mostly  as  small 

coe  St.  John    (1832-88),  wrote  works  showy   shrubs.     Yellow   is   the   predoml- 

on   India,  and   Percy   Boh ng broke  St.  nating  color  of  the   flowers,   which   are 

John   (1821-80),  traveled  extensively  in  five-petaled.    The    leaves    and    blossoms, 

America,  contributed  fiction,  notably  In-  when  rubbed  between  the  fingers,  emit  a 

dian  tales,  to  various  periodicals,  and  was  strong   resinous-aromatic   odor  and   have 

the  author  of  over  thirty  novels.  a  bitter  taste,  due  to  a  volatile  oil,  pos- 

Saint  John      JoHN    Pierce,    soldier  sessing  astringent  and    tonic   properties, 

ocuuv   «vlA11j    and  publicist,  was  born  and    which    held    a    prominent    place    in 

at     Brookville,     Indiana,    in    1833.     He  the  old  pharmacopoeias.     H.  perforatum, 

served  in  the  Civil  war  as  captain  and  to    which    formerly    the    name    of    St. 

lieutenant-colonel.     Settled     in     Kansas,  John's  wort  was  limited,  has  its  leaves 

was  state  senator  1873-74,  and  governor  marked   with   pellucid   dots,  giving  them 

of   Kansas    1879-83.     He   was   the   Pro-  a  perforated  appearance.     H.  calyclnumf 

hibition  candidate  for  President  in  1884,  popularly     called     Aaron's- beard,     is     a 

obtaining  a  vote  of  151,809.  shrubby    plant    with    handsome    flowers, 

Saint   JnVin      Knights  op.    See  John  often  planted  in  shrubberies,  etc. 

o»im,  wumi,     ^8t  ^  Kni  hu  ofm  ai     t^^i,      capital   of   Berrien   Co., 

Saint   JftnTi,«     capital  of  Newfound-  ou    «"»*I"*>    Michigan,     is    on    Lake 

otuiic   tiuiius,    lan(]^    on    Avalon    Pe.  Michigan,   at   the    niomh    of   St.    Joseph 

Qiosula    in   the  southeast.     It    is   attrac-  River.     It  is  in  tbe  center  of  the  Micbi- 

tively   situated    at    the    inner   end   of   an  gan    fruit   belt   and    fruit   is   shipped    in 

excellent    and    capacious    harbor,    and    is  large  quantities.    It  has  various  manufac- 

Jirotected  by  several  strong  batteries  and  tures    and    is    a    summer    resort.     Pop. 

orts.     Great     part     of     it     consists     of  (1920)  7251. 

wooden  houses.  Cod  and  seal  oils  are  Saint  JoSeDh  a  c**?'  coun^7  8eat  of 
produced  and  exported  on  a  large  scale.  **«»«»  v  y**j  Buchanan  Co..  Mis- 
July  8.  1892,  a  terrible  conflagration  de-  souri,  is  on  the  Missouri  River  GO  miles 
stroyed  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  town ;  n.  n.  w.  of  Kansas  City ;  an  important 
ksj  about  twenty  millions  of  dollars,  railroad  and  distributing  center  at  the 
Pop.  32.292.  junction  of  the  States  of  Missouri,  Iowa, 
flf  JAriTiarvnrv  county  seat  of  Cale-  Nebraska  and  Kansas,  with  large  jobbing 
oil.  tfuuusuiuy,  donia  ^  Vermont,  and  wholesale  houses.  It  is  one  of  the 
37  miles  N.  E.  of  Montpelier.     The  large  five  great  livestock  markets;    yards  have 

Slants  of  the  Fairbanks  Scales  and  Cary  daily  capacity  of  45,000  hogs,  20.000  cat- 
laple  Sugar  companies  are  here;  also  tie,  16,000  sheep,  2000  horses  and  mules. 
branch  of  American  Hoe  &  Pork  Co.  Its  manufactures  include  boots,  shoes.  fur- 
Pop.  (1920)  8708.  niture,  fixtures,  candy,  creamery  products, 
flf   JnViTi'a  f!n11»<y»       Cambridge,    a  flour,    etc.      Total    output    of    industries 

d*.  j  onn  s  ^onege,    ^^    found  (1919)  |ir)7000000    ^,our  am,  miIiing 

ed    in    its    present    form    by    Margaret,  products  in   1919   amounted   to  $17,000,- 

countess  of  Richmond  nnd  Dcrbv.  mother  000;      mixed     feed,     $7,000,000.        Pop. 

of  King  Henry  VII.  in  1511.    The  chapel  (1900)   102.979;    (1910)   77,403;    (1920) 

(1809)   is  by  Sir  Gilbert  Scott,  and  is  a  77,939. 

fine    specimen    of    the    early    decorated  Saint- Just     t san-zhust) ,  A  N  T  o  I  N  I 

style.      Ascham,    Ben    Jonson,    Bentley,  Louis     Leon     Flobelli 

Herrick,    Prior,    Rowland    Hill,    Wilber-  DK»  one  of  the  most  prominent  men  in 


Saint  Kitt's  Sainf  Louis 

the    French    revolution,    born    in    1767;  cinnati,  Chicago  &  St.  Louis  and  Beveral 

executed  in   1794.     lie  adopted  with  en-  others.     All   these   roads   use   the   Union 

thusiasm    the    principles    of    the    revolu-  station,    a    colossal   structure   erected   at 

tion,    became    the    right    hand    of    Robes-  a   cost  of  $5,000,000.     Of  the  thorough- 

pierre,  and  one  of  the  most  energetic  and  fares    of    the    city,    the    more    important 

resolute      members      of      the      Mountain  are   Washington   avenue,  devoted   largely 

party.     He  was  an  effective  speaker,  but  to  wholesale  trade,  and  Broadway  (Fifth) 

unscrupulous  and   uncompromising.     The  and    Olive    streets,    on    which    are    the 

guillotine  was  his  general  answer  to  all  more     attractive     retail     stores.     Among 

arguments    and    actions    which    did    not  the   notable   buildings   are*  the  new  city 

harmonize   with   his  own.     He   fell   with  hall,    in     Washington    Park,    the    court 

Robespierre    through    the    events    of    the  bouse,   chamber   of   commerce,   the   Four 

9th     Therm  id  or     (July     27,     1794;     see  Courts    (an  immense  structure  patterned 

France  —  History),  and  perished  on  the  after  the  Louvre  of  Paris),  the  fine  arta 

same  scaffold  with  him  on  the  following  museum  and   the  coliseum,  a  very  large 

day.  edifice     designed     for     concerts,     conven- 

SUaiYit   TTitt'a      See     Christopher'$  tions,  etc.,  and  capable  of  seating  15,000 

Ottiiil   JUit  s.      {8U)  persons.     The      Washington      University 

Saint    ToTxrrAn/wk      $ee    Lawrence  is  an    important  educational   institution, 

omni  jjawreiite.     {St)  others  being  the  gt    JjoniB  UnivePgityf 

St   Tacpat     (sfint  lej'er,  or  siTin-jer),  (Roman  Catholic),  the  St  Louis  Medi- 

ou  -"^S^*      Barbt,  an  English  soldier  cal  College,   the  Forest  Park  University 

in    America.      He    fought    under    Aber-  (for    women),    Christian    Brothers    Cof- 

cromby  (q.  v.),  took  part  in  the  siege  of  lege,    the   Public    library   and   Mercantile 

Louisburg    (q.  v.)    and  was  with  Wolfe  library-     There    are    a    large    number   of 

(q.  v.)  at  Quebec.    He  attempted  to  par-  beautiful  churches  and  hundreds  of  mag- 

rieipnte   in   the  invasion   of  America   by  niticent   residences,  this  city  being  noted 

Burgoyne    (q.  v.),   but  was  defeated   at  as   a   city    of    homes.     There    are    more 

Oriskany   (q.  v.)  August,  1777,  and  fled  than    2700    acres    of    public    parks    and 

to  Canada.  ^pleasure  grounds,  the  largest  being  Forest 

RaiTiT   Tennis     (san-lb'i),    a    town    in  Park    (1570  acres),  and  the  most  bean- 

ouiiih   xiuuia     Western  Africa,  capital  tiful    Tower    Crove    Park     (276    acres), 

of  the  French  possessions  in  Senegatnbia,  adjoining    which    is    the    splendid    Mia* 

on   an    island    of   the   same   name   at   the  souri    Botanical   Garden.     This  city  was 

mouth  of  the  Senegal.     St.  Louis  is  the  the   location    of   the   Louisiana   Purchase 

trade  center  of  Senegal.     Pop.  24,070.  Exposition   of   1904,    the  largest   and    in 

Saint   LOTUS     W'1    or   15'is)»   a   citv  80me  respects  the  most  beautiful  world's 

mo.au.!>    ajvtu^.0     Q£    Missouri,    the    com-  fair  ever  held. 

mercial  metropolis  of  the  central  Mis-  St.  Louis,  with  its  more  than  20 
sissippi  valley,  is  situated  on  the  right  important  railroad  lines  and  its  command 
bank  of  the  Mississippi,  20  miles  below  of  the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi 
the  mouth  of  the  Missouri,  and  1149  river,  is  a  highly  important  center  of 
miles  by  river  (tKH)  miles  direct)  from  distribution  alike  for  agricultural  and 
New  Orleans.  The  city  is  laid  out  on  manufactured  products  and  has  a  very 
the  rectangular  plan,  the  streets  running  heavy  shipping  trade  in  cotton,  bread- 
is",  and  «.,  Ixing  numbered  serially  from  stuffs,  live-stock,  wool,  metal  products, 
the  river.  The  greater  part  of  it  lies  at  coal,  hides,  etc.  It  is  of  note  also  as 
an  elevation  of  4<K>— .~»<M.»  feet  above  sea-  a  drug  market.  Its  manufactures  are  of 
level,  and  2<M)  above  the  river  surface,  the  great  importance,  chief  among  them 
river-front  b  iny  largely  a  levee,  along  being  tobacco  (this  city  being  the  larg- 
whieh  lie  the  numerous  steamers  engaged  est  tobacco  mart  in  the  world),  and 
in  the  Mississippi  riwr  t rathe.  The  mag-  malt  liquors  (amounting  to  more  tha.« 
n/,;«vnt  Eads  bridge,  which  crosses  the  100.000.000  gallons  of  beer  per  year). 
...«r  at  this  point,  ronsists  of  three  sieei  Very  many  other  articles  are  produced. 
i*pans,  ea«-h  "v,'r  *^H)  f»*'t  l«»ng.  The  As  an  element  in  its  live-stock  traae. 
Manhunts  bridge,  routined  to  railroad  this  city  is  the  largest  mule  market  in 
v.-r\i.  •••  i-  thre..  mile*  farther  up  the  the  world.  St.  Louis  was  settled  in 
river.  The  Municipal  bridge,  south  of  1704  as  a  trading  post  for  furs.  It  was 
the  Eads,  has  the  longest  span  of  any  in  Louisiana,  then  just  transferred  by 
bridge  of  its  type  in  the  world.  Among  Spain  to  France  and  purchased  by  the 
the  railroad**  whirh  enter  the  rity  are  l'nited  States  in  JS03.  It  was  char- 
the  Missouri  Pa.-itir,  the  Missouri,  tried  as  a  city  in  1822,  soon  after  the 
Kansas  At  T*xas,  the  Iturliugton  route,  admission  ot  Missouri  to  the  Union.  In 
the  VYabfltfh.  the  Vnndalia.  the  Louis-  18.'*0  its  population  was  6694;  in  I860. 
Tille   6    Nashville,    the    Cleveland,    (Jin-  1<H),773 ;     in    1880,    350.518 ;     in   190$ 


St  Lucia  Saint  Paxil 

575,238;    in  1910,  687,029,  and  in  1920,  to   destroy    the   long-held    salient,    which 

772397.   The  tonnage  passing  through  the  covered  the  most  sensitive  section  of  the 

Canadian  and  American  canals  at  Sault  enemy's   position    on    the   western    front, 

Ste.  Marie  is  three  times  greater  than  that  namely,  the  Mezieres-Sedan-Metz  Railroad 

through  the  Suez  Canal.  and  the  Briey  iron  basin.    The  great  task 

Rt    T/n/vio        q^  t  »*in   ta*\  was  entrusted  to  General  Pershing,  who 

Dl.  XiUCia.      See  Lucta  (St.).  had  15  American  and  4  French  divisions 

St   Mftrvft     a   city    of.   A"?1*1?6.  £°'  available. 

Ot.  JiLaiys,    ohio>  on  the  Miami  &  Erie      On  the  night  of  September  11,  the  troops 

Canal  and  a  river  of  the  same  name.  The  0f  the  First  Army  were  deployed  in  posi- 
dty  has  chain  works,  wheel  works,  ma-  tion.  At  dawn  on  September  12,  after 
chine  shops,  woolen  and  paper  mills,  etc.  four  hours  of  violent  artillery  fire  of  prep- 
Pop.  (1920)  5679.  aration,  and  ace  mpanied  by  small  tanks, 
Rt  Mftnra  a  borough  of  Elk  Co.,  the  infantry  of  rue  First  and  Fourth  Corps 
0*.  4U.ax jtb,  Pennsylvania,  105  miles  (commanded  by  Generals  Liggett  and 
N.  E.  of  Pittsburgh.  There  are  saw  and  Dickman  respectively)  advanced.  The  in- 
planing  mills,  tanneries,  flour  mills,  pipe  fantry  of  the  Fifth  Corps  (commanded  by 
works,  creameries,  glass  factories,  etc.  Gen.  Cameron)  commenced  its  advance  at 
Lumber,  coal  and  brick  are  among  the  in-  8  am.  The  rapidity  with  which  the 
dustries.  An  academy  of  the  St.  Benedict  American  divisions  advanced  overwhelmed 
Sisterhood  is  maintained  here.  Pop.  the  enemy,  and  just  after  daylight  on  Sep- 
(1920)  0967.  tember  13,  the  attacking  waves  met  at  the 
RQlTltMfl.rvftB.ivPr  the  channel  village  of  Vigneulles,  18  kilometers  N.  E. 
Daini  maiya  JUVer,  connecting  0f  St.  Mihiel,  nearly  sixteen  thousand 
Lake  Superior  with  Lake  Huron,  having  prisoners  were  captured  and  the  famous 
more  the  character  of  a  lake  than  a  river,  salient  was  obliterated.  The  strength  of 
At  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  or  St.  Mary's  Falls,  the  First  Army  in  this  battle  totalled  ap- 
there  is  a  fall  of  18  feet,  and  to  enable  proximately  500,000  men,  of  whom  about 
vessels  to  avoid  this  a  canal  was  con-  70,000  were  French.  The  Americans  lost 
structed   on   the   Michigan   side  in   1855,  7000;    the  enemy,  40,000.     Pop.  9700. 

^l^ft^&ttSS-Sft  S^  ^rick.  See  Patrick,  Saint 
2330  yards  long  and  108  feet  wide,  with  Goi^f  Ponl  (sant-paT),  a  city  of  Min- 
a  huge  lock  800  feet  long  and  100  wide,  v**™  JTttUl  negotllf  capital  of  the 
capable  of  accommodating  vessels  of  21  State  and  of  Ramsey  county,  is  situated 
feet  draught.  A  parallel  canal  on  the  on  the  Mississippi  River,  just  below  Min- 
Canadian  side  has  a  lock  900  feet  long.  neapolis,  the  suburbs  of  the  two  cities 
St  MiVni*l  (san-me-yel'),  a  town  of  being  contiguous.  It  lies  350  miles  N.w. 
i?i>.  jumLiucx  Fnmce  on  tne  ri*nt  bank  of  Chicago.  It  is  at  the  head  of  naviga- 
of  the  Mouse  and  the  Canal  de  l'Est,  23  tion  in  the  Mississippi,  the  Falls  of  St. 
miles  southeast  of  Verdun,  in  the  depart-  Anthony  being  9  miles  above.  It  is  built 
ment  of  Meuse.  Its  name  comes  from  the  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  the  two  parts 
Benedictine  Abbey  of  St.  Michael,  founded  being  connected  by  five  handsome  and  sub- 
here  in  709.  During  the  European  war  stantial  highway  bridges.  Qwing  to  it» 
(q.  v.),  which  began  in  1914,  the  German  favorable  position  it  has  grown  in  about 
troops  forced  the  French  back  from  the  40  years  from  an  insignificant  depot  into  a 
frontier,  creating  a  wide  salient  south  of  fine  city,  and  a  great  commercial  and 
Verdun,  with  the  apex  at  St.  Mihiel.  The  manufacturing  center.  It  is  surrounded 
plan  was  to  make  a  simultaneous  thrusr  by  a  complete  network  of  railroads,  and  its 
north  of  Verdun  and  bring  the  two  armi'js  situation  on  .he  Mississippi  offers  water 
together,  thus  enveloping  the  citadel.  This  communication  of  exceptional  value.  Man- 
plan  failed,  the  northern  army  being  un-  ufactures  include  architectural  iron,  hoist- 
able  to  bend  back  the  French  line.  The  fag  machinery,  fur  goods,  railroad  rolling- 
southern  salient  stretching  out  to  St.  stock,  flour,  leather,  boots  and  preserved 
Mihiel  remained  unaltered  from  its  estab-  provisions.  There  are  also  large  railroad 
lishment  in  September,  J'J14,  to  Septem-  repair  shops,  foundries  and  general 
ber,  1918,  in  which  latter  year  the  Ameri-  machine  shops.  An  enormous  Jobbing 
can  First  Army,  under  General  Pershing  trade  is  done  here,  covering  Minnesota, 
(q.  v.),  captured  the  town  and  forced  the  the  Dakotas,  Idaho,  Montana,  Washing- 
enemy  out  of  the  salient.  ton  and  northern  Oregon.  Among  the 
Following  the  great  retreat  of  the  Ger-  buildings  of  note  are  the  State  canitol, 
mans  from  their  advanced  positions  in  Municipal  auditorium,  Roman  Catholic 
the  spring  and  summer  of  1918.  Marshal  cathedral,  and  National  Guard  armory. 
Foch,  in  supreme  command  of  the  Allied  The  educational  institutions  Include  tk# 
armies,  determined  to  make  the  attempt  agricultural  department  of  the  State  nnir 


St.  Paul  de  Loanda  Saint-SaSns 

versity,   Hamline   University.   Macalester  enabled    to    hear    prayers    addressed    to 

College,    etc.,    also    the    State    Historical  them,    there   is   no   definite  teaching.     It 

Library,  whose  collection  is  rich  in  Amer-  is  chiefly  holy  men  who  have  died  since 

lean   historical   literature.      Pop.    (1900)  the   time   of   Christ   that  are  spoken  of 

163,065;   (1910)  214,744 ;  (1920)  234,595.  as   saints.     The  doctrine   of  saints,   and 

St.  Paul  de  loanda.  See  Loanda.  ^^^^^^"S^Mf  * 
fit  Pp+pr  Port  °r  St.  Pierre  le  difference  between  the  Protestants  and 
ui.ictuxuii,  Port,  capital  of  the  adherents  of  the  above-mentioned 
Guernsey,  on  E.  coast.     Pop.  18,756.  churches.     The  Roman  Catholics  regard 

St.  Petersburg.       See  Petrograd.        their  bfeJie(f  °°  the  !ubje?  °J  SWS-i!? 

•         c   «•     n       supported  by  different  parts  of  the  Bible 

St   Petersburg      *,  clty™ f  .imeUas  and  the  writings  of  many  of  the  early 

_  _    ?/     Co.,     Florida,     on  fathers.     Protestants  generally  object  to 

Tampa  Bay,  25  miles  8.  w.  of  Tampa.    It  tne  whoie  doctrine,  alleging  that  not  only 

has  a  fine  harbor  and  is  a  noted  summer  is  tne  idea  0f  ^'mts  as  intercessors  no- 

and   winter  resort     Pop.    (1910)    4U7;  where  contained  in  the  Bible,  but  that  it 

(1920)  14,237.  originated   centuries  after  the   establish- 

Raint.-Piprrp       See  Pierre  (St.).  ment    of    Christianity;    and    that    it    is 

Ottilil-JTlcrrc.  against  the  chief  doctrine  of  Christianity, 

Saint-Pierre  (*&n~Pi-&r)f  Jacques  which  declares  all  men  to  be  sinners, 
W1*  Henri  Bernabdin  de,  and  to  be  saved  only  by  Christ.  Coun- 
a  French  author,  born  in  1737;  died  in  tries,  cities,  arts,  trades,  orders,  things, 
1814.  He  learned  engineering,  and  in  etc.,  have  their  patron  sainUj  or  saints 
the  capacity  of  engineer  worked  in  Malta,  who  are  supposed  to  be  specially  inter- 
Russia,  Germany,  and  for  about  three  ested  on  their  behalf;  but  the  church,  it 
yean  for  the  French  government  in  seems,  determines  nothing  in  relation  to 
Mauritius.  Having  returned  to  France  them.  St.  Denis  is  the  patron  of  France ; 
ht  betook  himself  to  literature.  His  St.  George  of  England  and  Russia:  St. 
Etude*  de  la  Nature,  published  in  1783,  Andrew  of  Scotland ;  St.  Patrick  of  Ire- 
first  secured  him  a  literary  position,  land;  Olaff  of  Norway;  Canute  of  Den- 
Then  followed  bis  chief  works :  Paul  et  mark ;  Nepomuk  of  Bohemia ;  Cecilia  of 
Virginie  (1787)  and  Chaumiere  Indicnne  music;  Hubert  of  hunting;  Crispin  of 
(17i>0),  both  of  them  (especially  the  shoemakers,  etc.  See  Beatification*  Can- 
former)    highly   popular.     He   was   mar-  onization,  Relics. 

ried  twice  when  well  advanced  in  years,  SftllltsblirV  (  s&ntz'ber-i  ),  GeoBGE 
each  time  to  a  young  girl.     In  1795  he  -".^umjr      Edward   Batsman,   an 

was  admitted  to  the  institute.  English    critic    and    historian,    born    in 

Raint-OnPTitiri  (san-kan-tan).  See  Southampton,  October  23,  1845;  matricu- 
oaiiiL  Hucmiii    guentin  {8th  lated  at  Merton  College,  Oxford  Univer- 

Saints  (8&ntz),  a  word  used  in  the  sity,  in  1867.  He  published  A  Short 
New  Testament  as  a  general  History  of  French  Literature  (1832)  ; 
term  to  designate  all  believers  in  the  Essays  on  French  Novelists  (1891) ; 
gospel  of  Jesus  Christ.  In  a  specific  A  Short  History  of  English  Literature 
sense  it  signifies  persons  whose  lives  (1898)  ;  A  History  of  Criticism  and  Lit- 
bave  been  deemed  so  eminently  pious  that  erary  Taste  in  Europe  (1900-04),  etc 
the  Greek  and  Roman  Catholic  churches  After  gaining  a  high  reputation  as  a 
have  authorized  practices  of  com  memo-  critical  writer  he  became  professor  of 
ration  and  invocation  in  regard  to  then.  English  literature  at  Edinburgh  in  1895. 
The  points  involved  in  the  Roman  Cath-  S&illts'  Da  VS  are  ^ays  8et  aPart  by 
olir  doctrine  are  the  intercession  of  the  ,  J  '  traditional  usage  or 
saints  and  the  utility  of  invoking  them,  authority  of  the  church  for  anniversary 
According  to  the  Council  of  Trent  *  the  celebrations  in  honor  of  particular  saints. 
taints  n»igning  with  Christ  offer  their  Saint-SaeilS  (san-son'),  CHARLES 
:>ray<«rK  for  men  to  God';  and  it  teaches  *****  Camille,  French  corn- 
chat  '  it  is  good  and  useful  to  call  upon  poser  and  musician,  born  at  Paris  in 
them  vith  supplication,  and  in  order  1835.  In  1853  he  became  organist  of  the 
to  obtf  in  benefits  from  God  through  Church  of  St.  Mery  and  was  organist  of 
Jesus  Ohrlst,  who  alone  is  our  Re-  the  Madeline  in  Paris,  1858-77.  His 
deeinev  and  Haviour,  to  have  recourse  to  works  include  nearly  every  form  of  com- 
th#»ir  prayers,  help  and  aid.'  This  help  position  and  though  his  operas  hare  never 
sod  aid  is  not  expected  to  be  given  di-  become  popular,  his  choral,  orchestral  and 
redly,  but  only  through  the  favor  the  other  vocal  works  are  well  known ;  as  are 
saints  have  with  God,  and  through  their  also  many  of  his  symphonies,  suites,  con* 
intercession.     As   to  how   the  saints  are  certos,  etc 
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Sftin+-RprvQTi  (san-ser-van),  a  sea-  nes,  regulate  vocations,  and  take  all 
ooiiiwoviviui     ^ort   town   oi   North-   necessary    means    for   making   the   labor 

western  France,  department  of  Ille-et-  of  all  contribute  to  the  common  good, 
Vilaine,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ranee,  near  was  deduced  from  these  premises  by  his 
St.  Malo.  It  is  well  built,  has  a  good  disciples,  who  for  a  time  formed  a  some- 
harbor  and  docks,  and  is  a  favorite  sea-  what  prominent  sect.  Society  was  di- 
vide resort.  It  carries  on  steam-sawing,  vided  by  the  St.  Simonian  doctrine  into 
shipbuilding  and  rope-making.  Pop.  three  classes,  priests,  savants  and  labor- 
(1906)  9766.  era,  and  was  to  be  governed  by  the  chiefs 

RftiTiT-^imnTi  (san-sS-mOn),  Clauds  °'  tne  three  classes.  Capacity  was  to 
muni*  tJiuiuu  liENRIf  Comte  de,  be  the  ground  of  distribution  of  func- 
founder  of  a  pbilosophico-religious  sect  tions.  All  property  was  to  become  on 
of  socialists,  was  born  at  Paris  in  1760.  the  death  of  the  proprietor  the  property 
At  the  age  of  eighteen  he  entered  the  of  the  church  or  society, 
army,  served  in  the  closing  campaign  of  Saint-Simon  Louis  DE  Rouvboy, 
the  American  war.  He  went  to  Hoi-  *"****•  M4iUWil»  Duke  de,  a  French 
land  in  1785,  and  to  Spain  in  1787  writer,  born  in  1675;  died  in  1755.  He 
in  connection  with  canal  projects.  He  was  brought  up  on  terms  of  intimate 
took  no  active  part  in  the  revolution  friendship  with  the  Duke  of  Orleans, 
which,  indeed,  caused  him  the  loss  of  aQd  when  the  latter  became  regent  he 
his  own  property ;  but  he  speculated  in  was  appointed  a  member  of  the  regency 
the  national  domains  created  by  the  council  From  1692-1702  St.  Simon 
confiscation  of  the  landed  property  of  served  in  the  army.  He  possessed  the 
the  nobility  and  clergy,  and  thus  by  esteem  and  to  some  extent  the  confidence 
1797  had  realized  a  considerable  fortune,  of  Louis  XIV,  and  of  the  Duke  of  Or- 
He  had  by  this  time,  it  is  said,  conceived  leans,  but  his  spirit  of  independence, 
the  idea  of  regenerating  humanity,  and  severe  morality  and  peculiar  views  about 
in  order  to  qualify  himself  for  this  great  the  mission  of  aristocracy,  made  him  un- 
task  he  engaged  in  extensive  studies,  and  popular  at  the  court.  Nevertheless  he 
traveled  in  England  and  Germany.  He  succeeded  in  getting  himself  well  in- 
married  in  1801,  and  in  the  course  of  a  formed  about  all  the  court  cabals,  and 
year  ran  through  his  fortune.  After  the  doings  and  sayings  of  almost  every 
this  he  parted  from  his  wife,  and  hence-  notable  personage  of  the  France  of  the 
forth  he  lived  in  almost  constant  penury,  period.  This  information  he  deposited 
During  the  ten  years  1803-13  he  wrote  in  his  Mtmoircs,  published  posthumously, 
a  number  of  works  on  scientific  and  and  which  have  made  him  famous.  The 
political  subjects,  such  as  L'lnduttrie  first  complete  edition  appeared  in  Paris 
on    Discuttioni    Politique*,    Morale*    et    in   1829-31. 

?i*£i°a?p*Tlc*  tf81£r,?.8)»  ***?****<>**  Saint-Simonians.  See  soint-simon. 

(1819).     Augustin    Thierry,    Saint    Au-  *******v  ^****w***«.**«« 

bin,  and  Auguste  Comte,  who  had  become  G+   Thnmaa    (sant-  torn  'as),     or     S. 

his  disciples,  collaborated   in  these  later  ou  «L11U111«'»   Thome,  a  West  African 

volumes.     Finding    the   difficulty   of  pro-  island,  in  the*  Gulf  of  Guinea,  belonging 

curing  the  means  of  subsistence  and  of  to   Portugal.     Area,  355  sq.   miles;   pop. 

publishing   his   works   increasing,   he   at-  37,776;  capital  same  name  on   the  N.  E. 

tempted  suicide  by  shooting   (1823),  but  coast.     There  is  a  lofty  mountain  in  its 

recovered    with   a    mutilated   visage   and  center,  culminating  in  St.  Thomas'  Peak, 

the  loss  of  an  eye.     He  lived  for  about  over  6000  feet  high.     Coffee  plantations 

cwo    years    after    this,    dying    in    1825.  have  taken  the  place  of  the  former  sugar 

Previously  Comte  had  separated  himself  plantations;     and     cocoa,     vanilla     and 

from  St.-Simon  on  account  of  the  theo-  cinchona  are  raised  in  increasing  quan- 

logical  element  which  the  latter  grafted  titles.     The    climate    is    unhealthy    for 

unon   his   socialistic  doctrines,  a  change  Europeans. 

which     led     to    the    production     of    the  Of    TJinmaa      a    West    Indian    island, 

Cattchinme    Industrie!    (1824),    and    he  OJ"  lllomM>    one  of  the  Virgin  group, 

Nouveau    Christianistrw     (1825),    Chris-  belonging  to  the  United  States,  36  mile* 

tianity  he  now  averred  to  be  a  progress-  e.    of   Porto   Rico.      It    possesses    a   fine 

ive  system,   and,  taking  its  fundamental  climate,  due  to  the  trade  winds.     Area, 

Erinciple  of  love,  he  held  the  church  to  33  square  miles.  In  Charlotte  Amolie 
e  a  complete  organization  of  society  for  (q.  v.)  it  possesses  one  of  the  finest  ports 
ministering  to  the  wants  of  the  whole,  in  the  West  Indies.  St.  Thomas  was  col- 
and  especially  of  the  more  numerous  and  onized  by  the  Danes  in  1672.  The  English 
poorer  classes.  A  social  hierarchy  based  were  in  possession  1801-02,  and  1807-15, 
on  capacities  and  services,  with  author-  the  island  again  reverting  to  Denmark  un- 
ity to  divide   heritages,   distribute  sala-  til  1917,  when  it  waa  bought,  together 


St.  Thomas 

with  St.  John  and  Ste.  Croix  (me  Ffrffto 
Islands)  by  tile  I.'nitcf!  Stul-s.    1'op.  10,000. 

St.  Thomas,  a  cil?  ?,nd  r'ilw,y  ceQ- 

uwuil"1'  ter  of  Ontario.  Canada, 
capital  of  Elgin  Co.:  served  by  six  rail- 
roads. It  has  large  manufactures  iuclud- 
wooden    ' 


Salad 


shoes,      farm 
15,000. 

St.  Vincent  £ 

the  center  of  tl 
Area,  132  sq.  mile 
capital,  Kingston, 


Pop. 


/sent) ,      a      British 

«t  Indian  island,  in 
Windward     group. 

;  pop.  about  44.500 ; 

i  a  bay  of  tbe  same 
Hume  near  me  h.  w.  extremity  of  the 
Island,  with  a  pop.  of  4547.  The  center 
is  mountainous  (highest  peak  about  4000 
feel),  the  soil  in  the  valleys  very  fertile, 
and  especially  adapted  for  sugar  cultiva- 
tion. The  climate  is  humid,  yet  healthy, 
and  considered  one  of  tbe  finest  in  the 
West  Indian  islands.  In  tbe  N.  w.  is  an 
active  volcano,  called  tbe  Souffriere, 
about  3000  feet  high,  with  an  immense 
crater;  an  eruption  in  1872  caused  great 
damage    in    the    island.     Cbief    exports, 


largely    used   In   i 


iah, 


u  if  urn 


•ugor 


St.   Vir 


discovered  by  Cob 
first  became  a  British  colony  in  I7ti3; 
between  1779  and  1783  it  was  held  by 
the  French. 

St.  Vincent,    gJJ£  ;hr,T'°? 

treraity  of  Portugal.  It  is  celebrated 
in  naval  history  for  tbe  great  victory 
gained  here  in  171)7  by  the  British  ad- 
miral Sir  John  Jervis  over  a  Spanish 
Heet  nenrly  twice  the  strength  of  bis 
own.  Sir  John  was  raised  to  the  peerage 
under  tbe  title  Carl  of  St.  Vincent. 

St.  Vitus'  Dance.     See  *"«"  *s'->- 

Oofa  (sfi'is),  a  ruined  city  of  Egypt, 
0i"*  near  the  right  bunk  of  the  UosettB 
branch  of  the  Nile,  07  miles  northwest 
of  Cairo,  formerly  a  place  of  great   im- 

Sakhara  i^-a'ra)     «  ,vi"fljLe    °* 


Egypt,  ..-- ,  . 

lis  of  ancient  Memphis,  it  is  remarkable 
for  its  ancient  monuments,  pyramids,  etc. 
Rabi  (su'kil,  tin.  common  mime  of  t.ov- 
*™*"  erul  species  of  monkeys  inhabiting 
South  America,  closely  allied  to  tbe  supa- 

(ous  (which  see),  but  differing  from  the 
alter  in  having  non-prehensile  tails. 
Tbey  are  roughly  subdivided  into  long 
and  short-tailed  sakis.  They  are  all  for- 
est dwellers,  gregarious,  nocturnal,  timid  Kalarl 
and  live  chiefly  on  honey  aud  fruits.  »*««1 

RSI  (sftll,  oue  of  the  most  valuable  tim-  tion  of 
wu  her  trees  of  Indm,  Shon-a  rol,u,la,  ns  lettu. 
nat.  order  Dipt  era roie,  growing  to  the  celery,  i 
height  of  100  feet.  Eitensive  forests  of  green  ! 
it  exist  in  northern  India,  where  it  la  e*c :    oi 


dammar),    used    to    caulk 

boats  and  ships,  and  also  for  incense. 
The  sal  forests  are  now  protected  by 
government. 

Sala  '  a4',a '  ■  Geoboe  Augustus,  a 
journalist  and  author,  bom  In 
London  in  1827.  His  father  was  an 
Italian,  and  his  mother  an  actress  and 
singer  of  West  Indian  extraction.  Ha 
studied  for  art,  but  early  embraced  lit- 
erature. Under  Charles  Dickena  he  be- 
came a  contributor  to  Household  Worrit. 
Subsequently  he  assisted  in  founding 
Temple  Bar,  of  which  he  was  editor,  and 

the  newspaper  press,  partly  in  tbe  posi- 
tion of  special  correspondent.  The  wm 
Sons  of  Mammon,  and  Coproia  Daw 
gerous,  are  novels  that  appeared  in  Teas* 
pie  Bar.  He  traveled  over  great  part 
of  the  world,  knew  the  great  capital 
cities  by  heart,  and  was  an  eyewitneaa 
of  some  of  tbe  most  important  ceremo- 
nials during  the  best  part  of  his  lone 
life.  The  experiences  of  his  travels,  and 
the   sights   seen,   he  described  in  a  ntyla 

E  ecu  Marly  his  own ;  keeB,  vivacious, 
timorous.  Much  of  his  work  was  con- 
tributed  to  the  London  Daily  Telegraph, 
but  AH  the  Year  Round,  tbe  Cornhill 
Magazine  and  the  Illustrated  London 
.Vtirj  contain  many  productions  from  his 
pen.  He  dietl  December  8,  1895. 
Salaam     ,lsa-liiul'.:       Arabic. 


you  ') ,  tbe 
i  among  Mohammedana 
French.  tafade.  from 
ti.  'Bait'),  a  preparn- 
•'t.tbles  or  herbs,  sucb 
'.  endive,  red  or  white  Caboages. 
■■esses,  radishes,  shalots,  onions, 
lustard,  dandelion,  com-aalad. 
of    cooked    beet-root,    : 


Salafin 


■till   farther   variety   la   obtained   by   tbe 
admixture  of  different  kinds  of  shredded 
meat,   fiih,  eggs,   sausage,   lobster,   crabs, 
prawns,  shrimps,  sardines,  etc. 
Saladin    J"»*»,    or    properly 

ucuchuu  giuin.cB.Ms_  „  celebrated 
sultan  of  Egypt  and  Syria,  born  1137; 
died  1103.  His  father,  a  native  of  Kur- 
distan, was  governor  of  Tekrit  (on  tbe 
Tigris).  He  early  distinguished  himself 
as  a  soldier,  became  viiier  to  the  last  of 
the  Fatimlte  caliphs  in  succession  to  his 
ancle  Shirkuh,  and  on  tbe  caliph's  death 
In  Egypt  (1171)  Saladin  usurped  his 
wealth  and  authority,  with  the  approval 
of  Nureddin,  the  sultan  of  Damascus. 
After  tbe  latter's  death  (1173),  Sslndin 
succeeded  also  in  possess! na  himself  of 
Damascus  and  southern  Syria.  He  rap- 
Idly  extended  his  conqueslB  over  Syria 
and  tbe  neighboring  countries,  and  thus 
came  In  contact  with  the  Crusaders  during 
the  Third  Crusade.  The  disastrous  de- 
feat he  suffered  from  the  Crusaders  in 
1177  compelled  blm  to  return  to  Egypt, 
but  Id  1182  he  resumed  bis  career  of 
conquest.  In  1187  he  gained  tbe  famous 
victory  of  Tiberias,  and  Jerusalem  sur- 
rendered to  him  after  a  gallant  resist- 
ance. But  the  fall  of  Acre  in  1191  after 
a  two  years'  siege,  and  the  defeats  at  the 
band  of  Richard  I,  compelled  Saladin  to 
conclude  a  truce  (111)2),  which  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  withdrawal  of  Richard. 
About  a  year  after  this  event  Saladin 
died  at  Damascus.  He  was  a  skilful, 
brave  and  magnanimous  general ;  and  an 
astute,  beneficent  and  merciful  ruler. 
Saladin  was  the  founder  of  tbe  dynasty 
of  the  Ayoubites.  See  Crutadet. 
Salado  (sa-lll'tbo),  "  ''>'«  °f  "»e  Ar- 
"*""*"  gentine  Republic,  which  rises 
on  tbe  eastern  slopes  of  the  Cordilleras, 
snd  falls  into  the  Parana  after  a  course 
of  750  miles. 

Sal  Aeratns,  ^a^Xawri^aui 

for  a  baking-powder,  prepared   from   car- 
bonate (or  bicarbonate)  of  soda  and  salt. 

Salamanca  I«f*-inauTt».),  *  city  in 

wuomauvo  Spain,  capital  of  a  prov- 
ince of  the  same  name.  120  miles  north- 
west of  Madrid,  on  and  between  three 
bills,  and  on  the  river  Tonnes,  here 
spanned  by  a  fine  bridge  of  twenty-six 
arches,  the  greater  part  of  which  is  of 
Roman  origin.  In  picturesqueness,  and 
In  the  magnificence  of  its  ancient  edifices, 
Salamanca  is  bardly  surpnssed  by  any 
other  Spanish  city.  Chief  among  the 
t  rank  tbe  cathedral 


.   Romanesque  style;   the   i 


of  tbe  oldest  and  most  celebrated  in 
Europe,  and  when  at  its  zenith  in  the 
sixteenth  century  attracted  some  15,000 
students  from  all  parts  of  Europe.  Be- 
sides a  number  of  interesting  monastic 
buildings,  there  are  also  some  large  and 
elegant  palaces  and  private  mansions. 
Tbe  Plaza  Mayor  is  a  magnificent  square 


,    the 


icient 


fiolnn 


taken  by  Hannibal  In  222  i 
der  the  Romans  it  became  a  military  sta- 
tion. It  has  been  tbe  theater  of  many 
interesting  historic  events,  including  the 
victory  gained  in  its  vicinity  in  1812,  by 
the  Duke  of  Wellington,  over  the  French 
under  Marshal  Marmont.  Pop.  33,082, — 
The  province  of  Salamanca,  chiefly 
formed  by  the  ltouro  boKin,  has  nn  area 
of  4829  sq.  miles ;    pop.  311X100. 

Salnmnnpn  a  clt?  °'  Cnttaratiftw 
Daiamanca,    Uo   jjew  T   .    on  A1[e. 

gheny  River,  G3  miles  s.  of  lluffnlo.  on  the 
Eric,  Pennsylvania  and  other  railroads, 
■'    """"    furniture    nnd    mirror    factories, 


Pop.  (1020)  827G; 


animals  included  in  the  class  Amphibia 
(frogs,  loads,  newts,  etc.),  and  in  the 
order  Urodela  ('tailed')  of  that  class. 
The  salamanders  may  be  divided  into 
the  land  salamanders  (genus  Hataman- 
lira)  and  the  water  italnmamlers,  efts  or 
newts.     The    land   salamanders    have   an 


(SulamnndrB  vulptrU). 


elongated  lizard-like  form,  four  feet  and 
a  long  tail.  The  skin  is  warty,  with 
many  glands  secreting  a  watery  fluid, 
which  the  animnl  exudes  when  alarmed. 
As  this  fluid  is  injurious  to  smnll  animals 
the  snlnmuudrrs  have  the  reputation  of 
CTtr.'ine  vi'linmonsncss,  though  they  are 
in  reality  entirely  harmless.  The  best- 
known  species  is  tbe  Salamandra  tmlodrit, 


gfti^Tfljf  Salem 


tfee  rr/mmr/o  salamander  of  Europe.  It  early  age,  and  bis  brilliant  military 
is  fi  to  H  inches  long,  is  found  in  moist  supplies  some  stirring  pages  in  the  history 
piac*»  under  stones  or  the  roots  of  trees,  of  the  British  Indian  Empire  of  the  first 
near  the  borders  of  springs,  in  deep  woods,  half  of  this  century.  In  India,  Barman, 
et£.f  and  passes  its  life  in  concealment  Afghanistan,  wherever  he  was  employed, 
ez/^pt  »t  night  or  during  rain.  It  is  he  distinguished  himself,  especially  in  Af- 
*M&*tiRY*4  stalled  the  tpotttd  salamander,  ghani»tan.  where  he  forced  Dost  Moham- 
lt**u  tb*  bright  yeliow  stripes  on  its  sides.  ined  Khan  to  surrender,  and  inflicted  a 
Tfc*re  are  various  other  species  in  Europe,  crushing  defeat  upon  Akbar  Khan  at 
Asia  and  America.  In  America  the  J  e  La  la  bad  (1>*42.»,  subsequently  assisting 
nan*,*  U  often  given  to  the  menopome  in  the  recapture  of  Cabul. 
( If'-nops/m*  lUtganUnse ) .  Salamanders  golpTn  (sa'lem*.  a  city  of  Columbiana 
feed  on  worms,  slugs,  snails  and  insects.  ***lm.kiil  q^  qi^  ojO  miles  S.S.W.  of 
The  old  legend  that  salamanders  could  Youngstown.  It  is  in  a  coal-mining  au«i 
lire  in  the  midst  of  fire  is.  like  their  rich  agricultural  region.  Its  industries 
venofnofjsne**,  a  fiction,  although  it  is  include  Hour  mills,  machine  shops,  sheet- 
PomuM*  that  the  watery  secretion  of  the  metal,  steel  and  wire  work,  manufactures 
skin  might  enable  these  animals  to  resist  of  steam  and  gas  eneines.  tools,  pumps, 
heat  with  impunity  for  a  longer  period  etc.  Pop.  (1920)  10.305. 
than  other  forms.  SfllftTTI      a   cit-v   aQd    seaport   of   Essex 

Salami*     f*al'a-mls).    or    Kolubi,    an  '    county,    Massachusetts,    about 

kmuajum  j„|an,j  0f  Greecre,  in  the  Gulf  17  miles  N.  n.  e.  of  Boston,  on  the  main 
of  jKgina,  close  to  the  shore  of  Attica,  line  of  the  Boston  and  .Maine  rail-oad; 
If  has  a  rocky  surface,  with  a  thin  but  in  the  famous  North  Shore  district  of 
not  unproductive  soil,  and  in  some  parts  Massachusetts,  a  summer  resort  region, 
is  well  adapted  for  the  olive  and  vine.  Salem  formerly  had  a  considerable  for* 
The  celebrated  battle,  bx.  480,  in  which  eign  trade,  especially  with  the  East 
tb*  vast  and  unwieldy  Persian  fleet  under  Indies  and  China,  and  has  still  a  large 
Xerxe*  was  signally  defeated  by  a  much  coasting  trade,  while  its  manufacturing 
smaller  Grecian  fleet,  was  fought  here.  industries  are  in  a  flourishing  condition, 
Sal-ammonmC  fsal-a-mon'i-ak),  the  including  cotton  and  leather  goods,  boots 
»miuviuBv  chloride  of  ammonium,  and  shoes,  boats,  toys,  steam,  gas  and 
now  generally  obtained  from  the  refuse  water  specialties,  machinery,  carriages, 
of  gas-works.  It  is  used  in  calico-print-  medicine,  etc.  Salem  has  many  interest- 
ing, in  galvanizing  iron,  in  soldering,  etc.  tag  buildings,  including  the  East  India 
See  Ammonia.  Marine   Museum,   the  Peabody   Academy 

flfllflTKroriA  (*al-an'gAn),  a  species  of  Sciences,  the  Athenamm  and  the  Es- 
oaittuganc    of  gwift   l(j0nocaiia  fuci_  gex  Institute.    It  played  a  prominent  part 

phaaa)    common   throughout   the   Eastern  in  the  earliest  history  of  the  States,  being 

Archipelago,  and  famous  as  the  producers  founded  in  1**28.     Among  its  interesting 

of  the  '  edible   birds'  nests/     See  Birds'  remains  is  the  house  where  Roger  Wfl- 

A'c«r#,  Edible.  Hams  dwelt,  and  First  Church,  the  oldest 

RfllawflTTir     (HiHa-wft'te),    an    island  Protestant    Church    in    America.      Salem 

oaiawattjf     off  lhe  wc8tern  extremjty  was    the    birthplace   of   Nathaniel    Haw- 

of  New  Guinea,  to  the  Dutch  portion  of  thorne  and  Joseph  H.  Choate.  Pop.  42,529. 
which  if  is  regarded  as  belonging;  area  Salem  a  c*ty»  county  seat  of  Salem 
about   7."iO   hc|.   miles.     Pop.   3000.  '    Co.,    New    Jersey,    on    Salem 

Salrlanria  "Rnv  («al-dan'ya),  a  bay  River.  37  miles  s.  s.  w.  of  Camden,  is  the 
Moiuauua  xpo,j  ()f  tne  Atlantic,  on  business  center  and  shipping  point  of  a 
the  west  coast  of  Cane  Colony,  South  fertile  farming  district;  has  catsup  fac- 
Africa,  80  miles  n.  of  Cape  Town.  It  tories,  brass  and  iron  works,  glass  and 
fonns  a  fine  natural  harbor,  with  excel-  linoleum  factories,  etc.  Pop.  7435. 
lent  shelter  and  anchorage  at  all  seasons,  Salem  tne  cafital  °*  Oregon,  county 
but  scarcity  of  water  and  fuel  causes  it  '     RCat    °*    Marion    Co.,    on    the 

to  be  little  frequented.  navigable   Willamette  River   and   on   the 

RoU  (hAI),  Geokoe,  oriental  scholar.  Southern  Pacific  and  Oregon  Electric 
*****  was  born  in  H580;  died  in  1736.  railroads,  53  miles  s.  by  w.  of  Portland. 
He  was  a  lawyer  by  profession,  and  a  IJ8  m«in  industries  are  the  manufacture 
contributor  to  several  important  publica-  °J  fruit  juice  and  a  large  dehydration 
tions;  lait  he  is  best  known  by  his  trans-  Plant.  It  has  four  canneries  for  fruits 
la t Ion  of  the  Koran,  which  appeared  in  an"  berries  and  the  manufacture  of  logas- 
1734.  berry  juices;    also  prune  packing  plants, 

Gal*  8i»  Robert  Henry,  a  British  Salem  being  the  center  of  the  prune  indua- 
°*1C>  major-general,  born  in  17S2;  died  tr*  of  the  Northwest.  It  has  a  S  1,200,000 
in  1840.     lie  entered  the  army  at  a  very  PftPcr  miU-    Other  industries  include  foun- 
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dry  products,  doors,  sash,  etc.     It  has  a  tbem   have   been   translated   into  all   the 
fine  Capitol  and  various  State  institutions,  leading  languages  of  Europe.    The  bene 

Seat  of  Willamette  University    (founded  known  is  his  introduction  to  a  Religious 

1844).      Pop.     (1010)     14,094;     (1920)  Life.     In  1665  he  was  canonized  by  Pope 

17,679.  Alexander  VII. 

Salem,    a  d*?trict  and  *own  °{  Indiai  Salesian  Nuns  <■»!-«■ 'i-wO-  *• 

wM.v«uy     |n  Madras  province.     Area  of  **«**v»x«'**   ***«*»   nung    0f    tne    0ljer 

district,  7653  square  miles;    pop.  24204,-  of   the    Visitation    of    the    Virgin    Mary, 

974.     Population  of  the  town  of  Salem,  founded     by     Francois    de     Sales     (see 

the  capital  of  the  district,  59,152.  above),  and  his  friend  Madame  de  Chan- 

Salei)    (Ml'eP)»  obtained  from  the  tu-  tal,  one  of  bis  disciples,  in  1610,  at  An- 

w        "   berous    roots    of    several    spe-  necy,  in  Savoy,  as  a  refuge  for  widows 

cies  of  orchis,  especially  O.  matctilo,  and  and  sick  females.     In  the  eighteenth  cen- 

the  finest  is  obtained  from  Asia  Minor,  tury   there  were  160  convents  and  6600 

It  occurs  in  commerce  in  small  oval  balls  nuns  of  this  order.     There  are  still  Sales- 

of    a    whitish-yellow    color,    of    a    horny  ian  nuns  in  the  principal  cities  of  Italy, 

aspect,  hard,  with  a  faint  peculiar  smell,  devoting  themselves  to  the  healing  of  the 

and  a  somewhat  insipid  taste.     It  is  much  sick  and  the  education  of  young  girls, 

valued  in  the  East  for  its  supposed  gen-  fio1*vAr  Tal  on  Ha    (sa-ll'er),  a  group 

eral  stimulant  and  nutritious  properties.  olllcJcr  J.auuiU5    of    ig|andg    in    the 

For  use  it  is  ground  into  a  fine  powder,  Indian    Ocean,    south    of    Celebes,    from 

and  mixed  with  boiling  water,  sugar  and  which  Great  S  a  lever  is  separated  by  the 

milk  being  added  according  to  taste.     It  Saleyer  Strait.     They  are  about  thirty  in 

is  to  some  extent  used  in  Europe  as  a  number;    have   a   pop.    of   about   80,000 

food  for  weakly  persons.  Mohammedan  Malays  governed  by  native 

RalAro'tna      See  Sal  Aeratu*.  rajahs     under     a     Netherlands     agent 

otucra  ius.  Ebony,   teak,   indigo,   coffee,   earth-fruits 

Salerno     (sa-ler'nO;    anciently    Baler-  and  cotton,  are  among  the  products. 

^^               nam),  a  town  and  seaport  of  Sfllford    (■ftl'ford),    a    municipal    and 

Italy,  capital  of  the  province  of  the  same  h,<*xxv***    parliamentary  borough  of  Eng- 

name,  on  the  Qulf  of  Salerno,  30  miles  land,  in  Lancashire,  which  may  be  con 

southeast    of   Naples,   finely   situated   on  sidered  an  integral  portion  of  Manchester, 

the  side  and  at  the  foot  of  a  hill,  crowned  though  it  has  a  mayor  and  corporation 

by   the   remains   of  an   ancient   Norman  of  its  own,  and  a  distinct  parliamentary 

citadel.     It  has  an  excellent  marine  prom-  constituency    returning    three    members, 

enade,  and  a  cathedral  dating  from  the  Among   its   buildings  may  be  mentioned 

eleventh  century.     Its  university   (estab-  the  law  courts  and  the  railway  station, 

lished  1150,  abolished  1817)   was  famous  Pop.  (1911)  231,380.     See  Alanchetter. 

in   the   middle  ages,  especially   in   medi-  S&Ji&ns     (sa'ti-anz),    or    S  alia  if 

cine.     Its  well-sheltered  port  has  recently  Franks,  is  the  name  given  to 

been  much  improved.     It  was  a  place  of  that  section  of  the  Franks  who  from  the 

great     importance    under    the    Romans,  third  to  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century 

Got  ha,    Lombards    and    Normans.    Silk  were    settled    on    the    left    bank    of    the 

and     cotton     are     manufactured.      Pop.  Lower  Rhine.     Their  origin  is  uncertain, 

42.727. —  The   province   has   an    area   of  but  we  know  that  the  earliest  Frankish 

2126  square  miles,  and  a  pop.  of  566,870.  kings  were  Salian  Franks. 

Sales  &*!•  a*1*).  Saint  Francois  del  SaHcaCCflB  <»l-i-k*'»e*)f  a  nat.  order 
Bishop  of  Geneva,  was  born  of  ~**~~w«*wv**'  0f  apetalous  exogens,  dis- 
noble  parents  at  the  castle  of  Sales,  near  tinguished  by  a  two-valved  capsule,  and 
Annecy,  Savoy,  in  1567;  died  in  1622.  numerous  seeds  tufted  with  long  hairs. 
He  received  his  higher  education  at  a  The  species  are  trees  or  shrubs,  inhabit- 
Jesuit  college  in  Paris,  and  finally  de-  ing  woods  in  the  northern  districts  of 
voted  some  years  to  the  study  of  Juris-  Europe,  Asia  and  America.  Only  two 
prudence  at  Padua.  Early  In  life  he  genera  are  included  in  the  order,  8ali» 
showed  a  decided  predilection  for  the  or  willow,  and  Populu*  or  poplar, 
clerical  life,  and,  against  his  father's  S&licine  (sari-sin),  a  hitter  crystal- 
desire,  took  orders  in  1503.  Geneva  be-  **o>ii\j*>il*  line  substance  obtained  from 
came  the  scene  of  his  ecclesiastical  work,  the  bark  of  willows,  and  used  in  medi- 
and  here,  as  dean,  coadjutor  bishop  cine,  especially  in  the  treatment  of  rheu- 
(1598),  and  bishop  (1603),  he  spent  the  made  fever,  also  in  neuralgia  and  neural- 
best  part  of  his  life.     His  eloquent,  yet  gic  headaches. 

simple  and  persuasive  sermons,  and  his  Cq1i/>  Tqtxt    (sal'ik),  the  code  of  laws 

exemplary  life,  exercised  a  powerful   in-  °*Ll*'  •LlttW    of     the     Salian     Franks, 

fluence  for  the  benefit  of  his  church.    His  One  of  the  laws   in   this  code  excluded 

writings  were  much  valued,  and  some  of  women    from    inheriting    certain    lands, 
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probably  «w»:ia»  -ntiii  military  duties  nlarly  laid  oat,  is  chiefly  interesting:  far 
were  cacMtrari  w:H*  Cue  balding  of  those  iu  historic  associations  and  antiqnitira, 
lands,  la  *-w  ?ourr«enth  tporary  females  and  for  iu  magnificat  cathedral,  built 
were  exc-.utert  '-™  cb*  -hrnne  of  France  between  1220  and  1256.  entirely  in  Eke 
by  tt*  afji-carjin  if  rain  las  to  the  mc-  earij  English  style,  and  on  a  unifocal 
cession  za  -an  ti«,  and  it  is  in  this  and  well-arranged  plan.  The  spire  t#W 
sense  (hat  zan  vrm  wk  Ja«  is  commonly  feet  r  was  added  between  1335  and  1373, 
used.  and  is  the  highest  in  England.  Salis- 
RaMmrMi*  kriA  '  tal-i-sillk  t ,  an  or-  bury  was  at  one  time  celebrated  for  in 
DsUlCyilC  *°*  rank  acid  of  a  wool-n  ma  mi  fact  tires  and  tine  cutlery. 
sweet iab-*-jir  'jacc  without  smell,  pra»-  but  (h?*?  industries  sre  now  all  bvt  ex- 
aeasjng  gre»:  anr_a«ni:«  and  anti-putre-  linct.  Pop.  (1911)  21,217. 
factive  prifef-i*"-  It  wnni  in  nature  Ca]>eHnrv  ■  city,  comity  seat  of  Ba- 
in the  Bowers  of  nfl*  meadow-sweet,  sod  «*"*»U»l*Jj  WBn  county,  North  Caro- 
iii  the  whor^e-tierr? :  :vit  that  preferred  Una ;  iu  the  heart  of  a  rich  farming 
by  the  rae-Jkai  srafeaaiAn  is  procured  country,  the  Piedmont  Section.  It  hat 
from  the  oil  of  the  winr*r-gr<*n  Oast-  large  railroad  shop*,  granite  works,  eot- 
tkeria  |Wmi«1»iui.  There  sre  now  sev-  ton  mills,  lumber  plants,  mattress  plant, 
eral  processes  for  ma  eh  factoring  salicylic  flour  mills,  iron  and  metal  works,  oil 
acid  on  a  large  *raie,  and  it  forms  an  ^jiU,  etc.  Pop.  U»20)  1338*. 
important  article  of  eomnvtrc*.  it  is  d.i:,i,-_  a  town,  seat  of  Wwcnico 
largely  employ*  in  medicine,  having  BflUlSDUry,  Co  Maryland,  on  the 
pro|»rties  similar  to  (how  of  quinine,  and  Wicomico  River,  32  miles  t  N.  E.  of  Cris- 
is given  in  acute  and  'i.ronic  rheumatism,  n<-l<S.  It  has  a  railroad  repair  (nop  and 
used  as  a  lotion  in  irrif;.rion  of  the  skin,  canning  and  other  factories.  Pop-  (1920) 
etc.     A   nail   prepared   from   it,  salicylate  7553. 

aj£Ti*'iP£>.''TT'&s.    w«    ..t  Salisbury,   Bam-or.  s~c.ea. 

OUlua  Sa|jn,  rv  Kansas,  on  the  Qaliiirvnrv  Robebt  Abthub  Tauwi 
Cnion  Pacific  Uailroad,  lb  miles  e.  of  oailSDUry,  G-scor?n;  qbcil,  Thtjo 
Monterey.  Thei-e  are  salt  springs  and  Mabquis  of.  English  statesman,  wai 
gjrn.im  oiiarri>-*  in  the  vicinity,  and  it  born  at  HatSeld  (county  of  Herts)  in 
in  t)i-  comtrii-rfial  i*nti»r  of  a  farming  and  1&30,  and  educated  at  Eton  and  Oxford. 
stork-riming  recion.  It  ha.-t  grain  ele-  As  Lord  Robert  Cecil  be  entered  Psrlis- 
talom  nnd  various  manufaccires.  Here  meat  as  member  for  Stamford  in  1S53, 
Is  (he  Kansas  Wi-sleyan  l.'nlvenity  and  and  gradually  made  his  way  till  in  19011 
oth-r  «ln<-jiti-,riHl  in.Htit ut ions.  Pop.  on  the  formation  of  Lord  Derbj*B  third 
M&10J  OWH;  H&20)  1WM5. 
Rnlinu    CrM-r       &   Wws  of  the  State  of 

sauna  uruz,  0aInrBi  MFlii.„.  nrar 

Telia ii m>p«-.  of  which  it  is  the  port.  It 
1«  (I,.-  pa.-itic  terminus  of  the  Tehaun- 
l*in-c  I  (nil  way.  ltd  open  roadstead  has 
b"->-ii  riiii'l'-  into  a  Hate  harbor  by  two 
gr"nl  <-oii  verging  jetties.  The  railroad 
sertift-  is  giving  it  a  rapid  growth. 

Salina  Formation,  |n*  Jnem'l^eo 

HiHt.-H  to  a  subdivision  of  the  Silurian 
»yM-m  in  gi"-logy.  it  appears  to  corre- 
►  jiourl  uill,  ih..  lower  portion  of  the  Lud- 


spriugx    ivbi.-l,    B-,.r,.    worked    by    the    Ho-  Uarqais  of  Siliibnry. 

U!:iF,-.     »n.|     Mill     form     the     chief    wealth 

of  ih'-  town.     I'm.  -l:s.>  a  dm  in  1st ration,   he   was   appointed   aecre- 

Sa1i«lburV      f*«l*'be-ril.    or    New    Sa-  tarv  of  State  for  India.      In   18C5  he  be- 

Bausoury    R(.Mi  un  llTiH„lU  c.i|v   of  ,..„^  L„ni  (;rai),1<irne  nn(]  heir  to  th» 

Kr.u'lrirnl.  cnpiinl   of   tin'  <-..mnv   nf    Wilts.  ir]iir.iiii«:in>,    on     the    death    of    his    eldef 

"      i-Kt    hy    west    of    Ij.nilim,  brolluT.      Owing    to   difference  of  opinion 

'  "■'  on  the  Mibject  of  (he  franchise  be  retiree 

■  from    the    iiiinisir.v,    but    on    the    death   of 
bia  father  iu  lStiS  and  bis  c 
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ration  to  the  House  of  Lords  he  returned  liva,  either  determined  locally  by  the 
to  his  old  party  associations.  He  re-  use  of  masticating  irritants,  or  by  means 
tamed  the  secretaryship  for  India  in  the  which  act  upon  the  whole  system,  espe- 
Disraeli  government  of  1874.  He  took  daily  by  mercurial  preparations.  In  the 
part  in  the  conference  of  Constantinople,  last  case  it  is  accompanied  by  a  coppery 
which  was  expected  to  settle  the  dispute  taste,  by  swelling  of  the  gums  and  some- 
bet  ween  Russia  and  Turkey;  and  at  the  times  by  looseness  of  the  teeth, 
end  of  that  war,  having  become  foreign  SflllX  (B&'Uk8)*  See  Willow, 
minister,  he  insisted  on  the  treaty  which  h,<*XXA 

Russia  had  forced  on  Turkey  being  sub-  SqIIaa     (sa-la')f  a  fortified  seaport  on 

mitted  to  a  congress  of  the  powers.     In  M€***^^     the  western  coast  of  Morocco, 

1878  he  accompanied  Disraeli  to  the  con-  on  the  Atlantic,  106  miles  west  of  Fes, 

gress  at  Berlin,  and  on  the  death  of  that  at  the  mouth  of  the  Buregreb,  formerly 

statesman   became   the   recognized   leader  a  stronghold  of  Moorish  piracy.     On  the 

of   the   Conservative   party.     He   became  opposite  side  of  the  river  stands  Rabat 

premier  as  well  as  foreign  secretary  on  (which  see).     Pop.  about  12,000. 

the  fall  of  the  Gladstone  government  in  SfllloW    (*&l'°)f   a   common   name   for 

1885.     Gladstone     succeeded     again     to  •*€*x*v        several  species  of  willow.     See 

power  in  the  end  of  the  same  year,  but  Willow, 

In   the  June  following  was  defeated  on  fiallnw-r'hnrn    (Hippophot) ,  a  genus 

the  Irish  bills  (see  Ireland),  when  Salis-  oluluw  "Mini   of  plantg  of   the  nat 

bury  again  became  premier  and   foreign  order    Eleagnacee.       Hippophati    rham- 

secretary.     His  party  maintained  a  ma-  noidc*,  an  European  species,  is  a  spiny 

iority  by  means  of  the  adherence  of  the  shrub    with    dioecious    leaves    and    small 

Liberal  Unions,  who  were  represented  in  orange-colored   berries,  growing  on  cliffs 

the   cabinet   by   Mr.   Goscben.     In   1892,  near  the  sea. 

the  majority  in  Parliament  being  in  favor  Salllist  (**l'ust)f  Caius  Sallustius 
of  a  Home  Rule  bill  for  Ireland,  Salis-  ,^<*x*u^,'  Crispus,  a  Roman  historian, 
bury  retired  from  office.  In  1805,  on  the  born  B.O.  86,  at  Amiternum ;  died  at 
fall  of  the  Rosebery  ministry,  he  was  Rome  B.c.  34.  He  became  tribune  in  B.O. 
recalled.  He  was  again  returned  to  office  52,  and  in  the  civil  war  sided  with  Osar. 
in  1900,  resigning  in  1902.  He  died  Aug.  In  B.c.  47  he  was  praetor  elect,  and  in  the 
23,  1903.  following  year  accompanied  Ca?sar  to  the 
AoliariTi'nr  Plain  *  tract  of  downs  African  war,  where  he  was  left  as  gov- 
DtuiBUury  x loan,  and  heath  in  Wilt-  ernor  of  Numidia.  He  returned  with  im- 
shire,  England,  between  Salisbury  and  mense  wealth,  was  accused  of  maladmin- 
Devizes.  It  is  about  20  miles  in  length  istration  and  oppression,  and  after 
(north  to  south),  and  14  broad  (east  Caesar's  death  lived  in  luxurious  retire- 
to  west).  Upon  it,  about  8  miles  north  ment.  Sallust  wrote  several  historical 
of  Salisbury,  is  Stonehenge  (which  see),  works  in  a  clear  and  concise  style.  His 
Saliva  (sa-ll'va),  the  transparent  Bell  urn  Catilinarium  is  a  history  of  the 
******  watery  fluid  secreted  by  glands  Catiline  conspiracy.  The  Jugurtha,  or 
connected  with  the  mouth.  The  quantity  Bellum  Jugurtkinum,  is  a  history  of  the 
secreted  in  twenty-four  hours  varies;  its  war  against  Jugurtha,  king  of  Numidia, 
average  amount  is  probably  from  1  to  3  from  B.c.  111  to  B.O.  106. 
pints.  The  purposes  served  by  saliva  Sflllv-TJOrt  *n  fortification,  a  postern, 
are  mechanical  and  chemical.  It  keeps  utMJ,J  rvx  *>  or  a  passage  underground 
the  mouth  in  a  due  condition  of  mots-  from  the  inner  to  the  outer  works,  to 
ture,  and  by  mixing  with  the  food  during  afford  free  egress  to  troops  in  making  a 
mastication  it  makes  it  a  soft  pulpy  mass,  sally,  closed  by  massive  gates  when  not 
such  as  may  be  easily  swallowed.     The  in  use. 

chemical  action  of  saliva  on  the  food  is  Salmasillfi     (sal-ma'shi-us),  CLAUDIUS 

to  convert  the  starchy  elements  into  some  »cw-ul<*oxuo     (the    Latinized    name    of 

kind  of  sugar.     The  salivary  gland*  are  Claude  de  Saumaise),  a  French  scholar, 

compound   tubular  glands   known  as  the  born  in  1588;  died  in  1653.     In  1651  he 

parotid,  the  tub-maxillary,  and   the  sub-  succeeded  Joseph  Scaliger  as  professor  in 

lingual,  and  numerous  smaller  bodies  of  Levden  University.     In  1649  he  wrote  a 

similar     structure,     and     with    separate  defense  of  Charles  I  (Defensio  Reaia  pro 

duct 8,    which    are    scattered    thickly    be-  Carolo   /),    which    was    brilliantly    an- 

neath  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  lips,  awe  red  by  Milton's  Defensio  pro  Populo 

cheeks,  soft  palate  and  root  of  the  tongue.  Anglicano,     His   other   important    works 

Salivary  glands  are  absent  in  some  mam-  are:     Plinianct    E&ercitatione*    in    Sol*- 

mala  and  reptiles,  and  in  most  fishes.  num;  Scriptores  Historic*  Augusta;  Do 

~   "*                    (sal-i-vfi'shun),   a    super-  Mutuo;  Observation**  in  Jus  Atticum  ei 

abundant  secretion  of  sa-  Romonum,  ate 
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Ralinr.n  (sam'un;  Balmo  'alar),  a 
OHiniOU  we]i.knowB  fish,  forming  the 
type  of  Ibe  family  Salnionidie  (which 
Me).  The  salmon  inhabits  both  salt  and 
fresh  waters,  and  ranks  prominent  among 
the  food-fishes  of  the  United  States  and 
other  countries.  It  generally  attains  a 
length  of  from  3  to  4  feet,  and  an  aver- 
age weight  of  from  12  to  30  lbs.,  but 
these  limits  of  size  and  weight  are  fre- 
quently exceeded.  The  typical  color  of 
the  adult  fish  is  a  steel-blue  on  the 
back  and  head,  becoming  lighter  on  the 
■idea  and  belly.  Teetb  arc  present  in 
tbe  upper  and  lower  jaws,  palate,  and 
vomer  or  roof  of  the  mouth ;  the  edges 
of  tbe  tongue  are  also  toothed  or  notched. 
The  food  consists  of  animal  matter,  and 
must  vary  with  the  changes  of  habitat 
from  salt  to  fresh  water,  and  vice  versa. 
In  the  autumn  the  salmon  quits  the  sea 
Add  ascends  the  rivers  for  the  purpose 
of  spawning,   often   having   to 
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period  it  attains  a  length  of  8  inches 
When  the  season  of  its  migration  arrives, 
generally  between  March  and  June,  the 
fins  have  become  darker  and  the  fish 
has  assumed  a  silvery  hue.  It  is  now 
known  as  a  small  or  salmon  fry.  The 
smolts  now  congregate  into  shoals  and 
proceed  leisurely  seaward.  On  reaching 
the  estuary  they  remain  in  its  brackish 
water  for  a  short  time  and  then  makt 
for  the  open  sea.  Leaving  its  native 
river  as  a  fish,  weighing  frequently  not 
more  than  2  ozs.,  the  smott,  after  three 
months'  absence,  may  return  to  fresh 
water  as  a  grilse,  weighing  4  or  5  lbs. 
In  tbe  grilse  stage  or  salmon  peel,  as 
it  is  sometimes  called,  the  fish  is  capable 
of  depositing  eggs.  After  spawning  is 
the  fresh  water  the  grilse  again  seeks 
the  sea  in  the  autumn,  and  when  Its  sec- 
ond stay  in  the  ocean  Is  over  it  return! 
after  a  few  months*  absence  aa  tbe 
adult  salmon,  weighing  from  8  to  10  lbs. 


considerable  obstacles  such  as  falls  of 
some  height,  in  its  progress.  In  many 
Streams  they  are  now  assisted  in  this  hy 
artificial  structures  known  as  'salmon- 
ladders,'  or  tbe  like.  The  eggs  are  de- 
posited in  a  shallow  trough  or  groove  ex- 
cavated In  tbe  gravelly  bed  of  the  river. 
After  spawning,  the  salmon,  both  male 
snd  female,  return  to  the  sea  under  the 
nsme  of  tpinl-finh,  foul-fish,  or  kilts,  tbe 
females  being  further  distinguished  na 
Mkcddcn  or  liaaiiiti.  In  from  TO  to  liiO 
days  the  young  fish  emerges  from  (he 
egg,  and  in  its  embryo  state  It  is  not 
unlike  a  tadpole,  being  on  the  average 
about  one  mid  a  quarter  initios  in  length. 
About  50  days  later  it  iinsumei  the  ap- 
pearance  of  a   fish   and   now   approaches 

beginning    to    be 


The  salmon  returns  as  a  rule  to  the 
river  in  which  it  passed  its  earlier  exist- 
ence. The  fertility  of  the  fish  is  enor- 
mous; it  has  been  calculated  that  over 
150,000,000  of  salmon  ova  are  annually 
deposited  In  tbe  Scotch  river  Tay  atone, 
and  of  these  only  about  a  third  com* 
to  life  and  attain  the  parr  stage,  while 
of  these  parrs  only  20,000,000  become 
smolts;  and  in  time  only  100,000  remain 
as  perfect  salmon,  of  which  70,000  ars 
caught  and  30,000  left  for  breeding  pur- 
poses. Salmon  are  caught  by  the  rod, 
unci  by  means  of  nets.  For  purposes  of 
commercial  supply  they  are  taken  in 
nets  of  special  construction  and  of  vari- 
ous forms,  the  fishing  being  regulated 
by  law  not  only  as  to  their  seasons  and 
times,  but  also  as  to  the  forms  and  dis- 
positions of  the  machines  for  the  cap- 
ture of  the  fishes.  In  Europe  tbe  fish 
is  found  between  the  latitudes  of  46*  , 
75°,  in  North  America  in  com 


Salmonicte  "  Salpingotomy 

• 

latitudes.    The  flesh  of  the  salmon  when  dorsal.    Pyloric  appendages  of  the  stom- 

fresb  is  of  a  bright  orange  color,  and  is  ach  are  generally  numerous  and   rarely 

of  highest   flavor  when   taken   from   the  absent    The    air-bladder    is    large    and 

sea-feeding    fish.    Of    the    same    genus  simple.    The  ova  fall  into  the  cavity  of 

as   the   common   salmon   is   the   salmon-  the  abdomen. 

trout,  the  common  river-trout,  Lochleven  fia  1mrm.tr  nut     or  Sea-tbout  (Salmo 

trout,     etc.     What     is     known     as     the  0ttxmui1  tluut>    trutta  or  8.  enow),  a 

•  land-locked  '  salmon,  which  is  found  in  species  of  salmon  which  grows  to  a  length 

Norway,  Sweden,  Maine  and  New  Brans-  of  3  feet{  and  is  numerous  in  some  of 

wick,  and  is  so  called  because  it  remains  the    British     rivers.     It     resembles     the 

in  inland  waters  and  does  not  descend  to  salmon  in  form  and  color,  and  is,  like  it 

the  sea,   is  by  some  regarded  as  a  (lis-  migratory,  ascending  rivers  to  deposit  its 

tinct   species   from   the  common   salmon,  spawn.     It    is    plentiful,   though    smaller 

by  others  not     In  the  waters  of  North-  in  size,  in  the  waters  of  North  America 

western     America     are    several     salmon  and  is  allied  to  the  weak-fish, 

belonging  to  a  distinct  genus,  Oncorhyn-  S&lonic&  (sa-16-nfl'ka ;  ancient,  Thee- 
chut,  including  the  quinnat,  or  Chinook  mlonlca;  Turkish,  tielanik), 

salmon,  blueback  or  red-fish  salmon,  silver  *  lurgc  seauort  in  the  Balkans,  formerly 

salmon,  humpback  and  dog-salmon.     The  in  the  Turkish  empire  but  incorporated  in 

Chinook  salmon,  for  which  the  Columbia  the  Hellenic  kingdom  under  the  Treaty  of 

River  is  famous,   starts  to   come  to  the  Bucharest  in  11)13.     It  is  situated  on  a 

mouth   of   the    river   from   the   ocean   as  gul*  of  tno  Aegean  Sea,  140  miles  s.  of 

early  as  February  or  March,  but  the  sea-  Sona»    ^    miles    w.  s.  w.    of    Constanti- 

son  for  catching  them  does  not  open  until  noI>»e>  and  rises  from  the  sea  in  the  form 

May  1st,  which  allows  large  numbers  to  ot  an  amphitheater.     Its  harbor  is  excel- 

get  up  stream  to  their  spawning  grounds.  gn.t    umJ    lt»    roadstead    well    sheltered. 

Those  which  enter  the  river  first  go  to  l nncipal  exI*>rtsl:    cotton,  corn,  leather, 

the  headwaters,  many  of  them  getting  to  "?•  caiT?eUV  ?r ,ck8  and  .soaP-    There  are 

spawning  grounds  in  the  Sawtooth  moun-  °laV  *}yl(\ni}}     "J0^"^  in  the  city,  some 

tains   in    Idaho,    more   than    1000   miles  £f,  tfed«?ngi!Tmi.thn  fourth  century, 

from  Astoria,  Oregon.     There  is  no  other  SJiii«i  ES^fM  the  Gospel  here    and 

species  of  fish  equaling  the  Royal  Chinook  ?£dnr^J™  °L  h  8  ^V*08  to.i5he  ^VS 

salmon  in  commercial  value.     It  reaches  SS^PTfJ?"    rL^/VJ;?^'    tbe*    caIled 

a  great  size ;  fish  have  been  taken  weigh-  ™£l?  "iS'i?   £  i nikta  n  and  I***?" 

in*  80  pounds,  and  50  to  60  pounders  Ire  ^X   w«r    u^l^r^T^  tb\BT 

not  influent  catches.    TheWback,  or  £22^5.  w  „ch  c^EateTinThe'at 

sockeye.     is     next     in     importance.       It  dication  of  King  Constantine  and  the  ris^ 

abounds  in  the  Fraser  River  and  in  all  to  power  of  Vcnizelo*.  the  former  premier 

the  streams  of  Alaska    The  silver  salmon  ^dan  avowed  republican,  brought  Greece 

occurs  in  Puget  Sound,  where  all  species  into  the  war.     Population  100,000. 

naslTbVf^  Salop,   CotmrroF.    See  Shropshire. 

nion  is  found  mostly  in  northern  streams,  g  i  (sal'pa),  a  genus  of  ascidian  or 
and  in  Japan.  Salmon  canning  is  one  of  Oaipa  t^unicate  moBllu8ca  forming  the 
the  most  important  industries  on  the  representative  example  of  the  family 
Pacific  coast.  The  chief  fish  product  of  Salpid®.  These  animals  are  found  float- 
the  waters  of  the  Puget  Sound  is  salmon,  mg  in  the  Mediterranean  and  the  warmer 
the  average  annual  production  of  which  part8  0f  the  ocean,  and  are  protected  by 
during  the  1*^  fewyeara  has  nad  a  value  a  transparent  gelatinous  coat,  perforated 
of  more  than  $73,000,000.  for  the  passage  of  water  at  both  extremi- 
SalmOllidffi  (sal-mon'i-de),  a  family  ties.  They  are  frequently  phosphores- 
^^  of  teleostean  fishes,  be-  cent,  and  are  met  with  in  two  conditions 
longing  to  the  subdivision  Malacopteri  of  known  as  single  and  chain  salpv.  Each 
that  order.  To  this  family  belong  the  salpa  is  of  oval  or  quadrate  form,  and 
rarious  species  of  salmon  (see  Salmon)  t  the  organs  of  the  body  occupy  a  oora  pa  ra- 
the trouts,  the  char,  the  gravling,  the  tively  small  space  within  the  body-cavity, 
■melt,  the  vendace,  white-fish  of  America.  Salpa  mamma  is  the  most  familiar 
etc.     The      Salmonida?     are      abdominal  species. 

Malacopteri,    in    that    their    ventral    fins  S&lmnPOtomV     (■al-pin-jot'u-mi)    is 

are     placed     backwards     on     the     belly.  **a*t?±l*hv%'VAU'J     the  operation  of  cut- 

Tbe  body  is  covered  with  cycloid  scales;  ting  the  Fallopian  tube   (which   see)    in 

the    head    is    naked,    and    there    are    no  the  female.     It  is  recommended  and  used 

barbels.     Hie     belly     is     rounded,     and  to  produce  sterility  in  criminal,  imbecile, 

there  is  a  small  adipose  fin  behind  the  and  insane  females  to  prevent  propaga- 


Sal  Prunella  Salt 

tion  of  such  undesirable  elements.  It  is  nat  order  Chenopodiace©,  and  com* 
a  legal  operation  on  these  classes  in  prises  about  forty  species  of  mostly  hardy 
eight  States.  Like  vasectomy  (q.  v.),  it  shrubs,  or  sub-shrubs,  of  variable  habit, 
is  a  distinct  advantage  to  the  person  op-  mainly  natives  of  saline  districts  in  tern- 
era  ted  upon,  as  well  as  to  the  community,  perate  regions.  The  ashes  of  8,  Kali, 
Sal  Prunella,  (sal-pro- nel'a),  niter  the  prickly  saltwort,  a  British  plant 
ol*  **u**«*a»  which  has  been  fused  and  of  8.  Soda,  a  south  European  and 
and  cast  into  cakes  or  balls,  and  used  North  American  species,  were  formerly 
for  chemical  purposes.  See  Niter.  much  used  in  the  production  of  an  im- 
Salsaf V  (s&i'sa-fi  •  Tragopogon  porri-  pure  carbonate  of  soda,  known  as  barilla. 
*  folius),  belongs  to  the  nat.  Salt  t8*1*)*  *n  chemistry,  a  compound 
order  Composite,  and  is  allied  to  the  ,  usually  obtained  from  the  action 
endive  and  dandelion.  It  is  cultivated  of  an  acid  upon  a  base.  It  is  impossible 
for  the  use  of  its  long,  white,  fleshy  to  state  in  very  precise  terms  what  is  the 
roots,  which  are  cooked  and  served  in  idea  attached  to  the  word  salt,  as  at 
various  ways.  It  is  also  known,  from  present  used  in  chemical  science.  It  may 
its  peculiar  flavor,  as  the  oyster  plant,  perhaps  be  most  correctly  defined  by  say- 
The  leaves  are  narrow  and  long;  the  ing  that  it  implies  the  capability  of 
flowers  are  solitary  and  terminal,  with  readily  undergoing  double  decomposition. 
violet  purple  corollas.  See  Goat's  In  its  most  restricted  signification  the 
Beard.  word  salt  suggests  a  substance  which,  if 
Salse  (sal8)*  an  eruption  of  hot  acidu-  soluble  in  water,  can  produce  rapid 
lated  mud  from  a  small  orifice,  double  decompositions  with  other  soluble 
generally  in  volcanic  regions,  and  fre-  substances,  or  if  insoluble,  can  be  pro- 
quently  accompanied  by  steam  and  gases  duced  as  a  precipitate,  as  the  result  of  a 
at  a  high  temperature,  which  act  power-  rapid  double  decomposition  taking  place 
fully  on  the  surrounding  solid  matters,  between  soluble  substances.  This  is  cer- 
disintegrating  and  decomposing  them,  and  tainly  the  idea  suggested  by  tbe  applica- 
forming  new  compounds.  In  some  dis-  tion  of  the  word  salt  to  nitrate  of  potas- 
tricts  the  gases  are  inflammable,  and  sium,  chloride  of  sodium,  etc  The  term 
flames  issue  from  the  orifices.  salt  is  also  sometimes  applied  to  sub- 
Salsette  (s&l-set')*  a  large  island  to  stances  which,  like  chloride  of  ethyl, 
the  north  of  Bombay,  and  give  rise  to  slow  processes  of  double  de- 
connected  with  Bombay  island  by  bridge  composition  with  aqueous  solutions  of  the 
and  causeway;  area,  241  square  miles,  salts  specially  so-called.  The  name  is, 
(See  Bombay.)  A  broad  range  of  hills  however,  most  commonly  and  most  ap- 
runs  along  the  center  of  the  island  from  propriately  applied  to  those  bodies  of 
north  to  south,  while  the  lowlands  are  which  reaction  by  double  decomposition 
much  intersected  by  tidal  creeks.  There  is  the  most  characteristic  property,  and 
are  no  large  fresh-water  streams;  but  which  exhibit  such  reactions  under  the 
the  supply  of  water  from  wells  is  of  most  familiar  conditions, 
fair  quality,  and  pretty  constant.  The  golf  (salt),  Common  (chloride  of 
staple  crop  is  rice,  and  most  of  the  up-  sodium,  NaCl),  a  substance  in 
lands  are  reserved  for  grass  for  the  Bom-  common  use  as  a  seasoner  and  preserver 
bay  market.  The  coast  abounds  in  of  food  from  the  earliest  ages.  It  exists 
cocoanut  groves,  and  the  palmyra  palm  in  immense  quantities  dissolved  in  sea- 
grows  plentifully  over  most  of  the  island,  water,  and  also  in  the  waters  of  salt 
The  island  is  remarkable  for  its  great  springs,  and  in  solid  deposits,  sometimes 
rock-cut  caves,  with  colossal  statues  of  on  the  surface,  sometimes  at  greater  or 
Buddha.  less  depths,  in  almost  every  geological 
Sal'sifv  ^ee  SQl8afv*  series.  Rock-salt,  that  is  salt  in  the 
oj-Ajr.  crystalline  or  solid  form,  is  found  in 
Salsilla  (sal-sil'a),  a  name  of  several  abundance  in  nearly  every  region  of  the 
amaryllidaceous  plants  pro-  earth.  The  basin  of  the  Indus  and  other 
ducing  edible  tubers,  and  belonging  to  tbe  parts  of  India  possess  extensive  salt 
genus  Bomarca,  or  to  the  closely-allied  plains.  In  China  deep  salt-wells  abound. 
genus  Alstrcrmcria.  One  species  {B.  or  The  Sahara  and  Central  and  Southern  Af- 
A.  cduli*)  is  cultivated  in  the  West  rica  afford  inexhaustible  supplies.  South 
Indies,  ;is  roots  being  eaten  like  the  America,  Europe,  the  West. Indies,  and  the 
potuto;  it  is  diaphoretic  am1  diuretic.  United  States  also  have  large  natural 
Other  siiocios,  such  as  B.  »s\  (xilla,  are  supplies.  Salt  manufactured  from  sea- 
natives  of  the  Teruvian  And'.*s,  and  are  water  is  produced  extensively  along  the 
pretty  twining  plants  with  showy  flowers.  Mediterranean  and  Atlantic  seaboards. 
Salsola  <Hal8<vlft)«  saltwort,  a  genus  It  is  chiefly  made  by  natural  drying  in 
w                of  plants  which  belongs  to  the  shallow   reservoirs,   but  also   by   boillnf. 


Salt  Salton  Sea 

Sun-dried  salt  la  the  purest     Salt  'ram  Saltaire    (■»l-tar')l  a  town.  West  Rtd- 

sea-water   is  usually   known   as   bay-aalt.  »»»*«*"■*    [^   Yorkshire,   on   the  river 

Most    salt,    however,    is    produced    from  Aire,   4  miles   k.  w.   of   Bradford.     It  la. 

rock-salt  or  from  brine  springs,  the  latter  a  model  town,  with  welt-planned  streets,* 

r  .ng  due  to  the  melting  of  rock-salt  by  and  Is  named  after  its  founder.  Sir  Titus 

water.     The    salt-mines    of    Wielicxa    in  Salt,  who  planted  here  bis  vaat  factories 

Ualicia  were  worked  in  the  twelfth  ceo-  for  the  manufacture  of  alpaca,  and  built 

turj,  and  are  tbe  most  celebrated  in  the  dwellings  for  bis  employees.     Pop.  about 

world.     The  salt  deposita  of  the   United  5000. 

States  extend  widely  through  the  geologi-  QaHnnafs    (salt'kots) ,  a  town  of  Scot- 

cal    strata.     The    moat    important    salt-  OeULUHilH    laQd     [n    Ayr8ni        on    tht 

yielding  State  is  Michigan,  whose  depos-  Firth   of   Clyde,   29   miles   southwest   of 

Its     are     of    remarkable     richness.     The  Glasgow.     The    inhabitants    are    mainly 

wells,  which  are  in  the  vicinity  of  Bagi- ' J      :-      --'  ,i.:_i._. :,,:__ 

naw   Bay,   seem   Inexhaustible  in   supply.         _  . 

Some  are  over  1000  feet  in  depth.     Tbe  Pop.  8121. 

wella     at     Syracuse,     New     York,     yield  SnlriTln     (aal-til'yo),  a   town  of  Mei- 

largely.     In  tbe  valley  of  the  Mississippi  »»*""«     )„,,   department   of  Coahuila, 

salt  springs  and  wells  are  numerous.     In  on  the  Tigre,  a  wetl-built  t 

Louisiana,  on  an  island  near  New  Iberia,  tensive      manufactures     of 

is   an    immense   deposit   of   rock   salt    of  woolen    blankets    and    se- 

unusual  purity;   the  area  of  the  mass  Is  rapes    or    ponchos.       Pop. 

144   acres,   and    the   Quantity   of   salt   it  23,000. 

contains  is  estimated  at  28,000,000  tons.  Solrir*  (eal'ter),  in  her- 
On  Virgin  River,  Nevada,  there  is  a  bed  »<*"«e  flidry,  an  ordi- 
of  rock  salt,  extending  as  a  bluff  along  nary  in  the  form  of  a  St. 
the  river,  for  over  twenty-five  miles;  more  Andrew's  cross,  formed  by 
than  00  per  cent,  of  the  cliff  is  salt  of  two  bends,  dexter  and  sin- 
great  purity.  California  has  abundant  later,  crossing  each  other.  Battlr*. 
sslt  springs  and  saline  marshes.     Salt  is  See  Heraldry. 

used  largely  as  a  condiment  and  an  anti-  onl+  Tnlr»      Great.     See    Qttal    Salt 

septic,  as  a  glaxe  for  coarse  pottery,  "1  al4U  ■""«■.     Lake. 

a     mordant,     for     giving     hardness     to  Salt  T.nlrp  flitv    ,he    capital    of    the 

soaps,    for    Improving    tne    clearness    of  Ba"  1AKt5  WT?»  State    of    Utah.     2 

glass :   It   Is   the  source   of   soda   and    of  miles  from  the  Jordan  River,  and  11  miles 

chlorine,  end   is   thus  of  immense  indus-  trum  Great  Salt  I-ske.     It  stands  at  the 

trial  importance.  base    of    Wasatch    Mountains,   4230   feet 

Salt      Sib   Titus,    born    at    Morley    in  above  sea-level.     The  city   is  laid  out  In 

°-*-"->    Yorkshire  in  1803;  died  in  1876,  blocks   tlCO  feet  squsre  with   streets  132 

He  commenced  business  as  a  woolen  man-  feet    wide.      Temple    Block,    tbe   *  sacred 

ufacturer     in     Bradford     In     1824,     and  square'    of    tbe    Mormons,    covering    ten 

rapidly    acquired     a     fortune*.     In     1853  acres,  la  tbe  center  of  tbe  city.     Here  la 

fae  began  tbe  erection  of  a  model  manu-  the  great  Temple  with  its  aix  spires;  the 

factoring    village    on    the    banks    of    tbe  Tabernacle  with  its  wonderful  pipe  organ, 

Aire    (Saltaire;    which   see),     lie   repre-  a    huge    oval    auditorium     seating    8000 

sented   Bradford    as   a    Liberal    1859-01,  people,  and  the  Assembly  Hall,  with  seats 

and   was   made   a   baronet   in    1809.     He  for   3000.      Other    notable   buildings   are 

was  the  head  of  the  firm  of  Titus  Salt,  the    University    or    Utah,    University    of 

Sons,  &  Co.,  and  was  liberal  in  contribu-  Latter-Day   Saints.  Co-operative  Mercan- 

tiooa  to  many  public  institutions.  tile    Institution,    etc.      Tbe    city    is    tbe 

Salts     (skl'to),  a  province  and  town  of  metropolis    of    the    Mormons,    and    wax 

-M"MlL    tbe    Argentine     Republic.       Tbe  6rst    settled   in    18-17.      Fort   Douglas,   a 

province,    which    Is    the    frontier   one    to  United   States   government   military  past, 

the  north,  consists  of  rsmitications  of  the  adjoins  the  city  on  the  east.    It  is  a  great 

Andes,    fertile    valleys,    and    wooded    or  industrial   and   distributing  renter.      Pop. 

pasture  lands;  area,  about  00.000  square  (11)00)    53,531;    (1910)    02,777;    (1920) 

miles.     The  chief  rivers  are  tbe  Bermejo  118,110. 

and    Salado.     Pop.    130,058  — The    town  Colt  nf  Rnrrei       Se*  Oxalic  Acid. 

U  about  800  miles  northwest  of  Buenos  OUX  0I  S*01™' 

Ayrea,  at  tbe  bottom  of  a  marshy  valley.  Salton  Sea   or  Sink.   the.bed  of  " 

liable    to    occasional    inundations,   has   a  oal1"11  OK*         ""**)  ancient  marine 

neat    appearance,    possesses    a    cathedral  Ink"-    >"    Imperial    and    Riverside    Cos., 

and  several  churches,  but  from  its  situa-  California.  200  ft.  below  sea-level,  which 

tiaa   Is    unhealthy.     Tbe   climate   is    hot  «*as  converted  1005-00  into  a  freshwater 

with  a  wet  and  dry  season.     Pop.  18D00.  lake   covering   600    sq.    m„    through    the 


Saltpeter  Salvation  Army 

•/n.jk.T,/    of    tin*    rtuiul    hanks    from    the  tensivcly.     The  mineral  deposits  include 

'  ',.'iiiifio     IUvit.     built     to    irritate    the  ir,,ld,    silver,    copper,    iron,    and    mercury. 

iMjiH-ri;-;    VnHi-y.      It   overflows   n   consid-  Tin-  rhief  exports  are  coffee,  indigo,  silver, 

i-f.ilil.-    <  iihivniid    district    and    the   road-  raw  sugar,   balsam  of  1'eru,   leather,  etc. 

i."l    of    ilu*    Southern    Pacific    U  nil  road.  The  population  consists  of  a  small  nuni- 

'i  in-    lunik    in    the    river    Imnk    was    re-  her    of     whites     (of     Spanish     descent), 

I'.-iind    with   lermt    difhYiilty.    leaving   the  Spanish-sneaking;      Indians,      and     mix<M 

ii'diuiioii  of  the  hike  to  evaporation.  raees.     Tlie  dominant  religion  is  Roman 

Sftltneter      **('tt  ^,'rr«  Catholicism.      The    executive    is    in    the 

trctcl*  hands    of    a    President    and    4    ministers. 

Qalt  ftano**      n  lilll  system  of  India.  There  is  a  congress  of  411  Deputies,  elected 

anil  xvaiigc,     in     j(lj,'janl>     shahpur.  by  universal  suffrage.     Pop.    (1919  est.) 

and    I  In  mm   districts  of   the   Punjab,   de  l.l!t>S.«»*Jl.        Salvador      remained      under 

riving    its    name    from    its    extensive    de-  Spanish    rule    until    18121,    when    it    a»- 

po*its  of   rock-salt  ;  greatest    height   5010  serted    its   independence,   and   joined   the 

feet.  Mexican    Confederation.      In   1SJ3,  how- 

Sfllfa     SMFU.IXO,  a  preparation  of  car-  ever,  it  seceded  from   the  Confederation, 

vjaita,    |lll||!||0    of    miinionia    with   some  and  subsequently  formed  part  of  the  Re- 

agrei'Mble    scent,    as    la\ender    or    berga-  public  of  Central   America.     In  1S53  it 

m«.t.   ummI   bv   ladies   as  a   stimulant   and  became    nn     independent    republic.      Its 

restorative  in  (its  of  faint  ties*,  prepress    has    been    much     hindered    by 
daltnc     KmxvL   novelist,  was  born   at  rvwlutions  and  counter-revolutions. 

otuiua.    N|VU    York  Jn   is:vs    rtml         {m  gglyo^ora  v«a^a-dOra)f  a  penns  of 

u;-.:.nl  at  Columbia  College  in   1SS0.     He  ,                    plants,  tvp*  of  a  naL  order 

p;:b".:si-.eil     two     works     of     humor,     the  (Salvadoraeoa^    of  monopetalous  dicoty- 

/■i.;.*;*,,,    of    Ihtrhfhantwnl   and    The  Won*,  allied  to  Oleaoea?  and  Jasiminace*. 

.A»/.;.n.,     .'    \tfiatu.n.     Ui>    novels    in-  ?VV    hsn  *    stom*   Wlth,  sightly    swollii 

c :.:.-:*  iir  Parr  ikal  Kills,  \tadamr  Sap-  joints    opposite   entire  leaves,   and   loo«* 

pli-fi    VTltt.  l»:-,nr>{,  <    r*,    Tru,.  Purnlr  braiuhmg  panicles  of  small   dowers.     *. 

t*d  }  ;»,r  lif-B-v  tv.     Pied  VX1\  pvrtua    is   supposed   to   be   the   mustard; 

^flltTrnrt       ***  SaMi.  ,r,v5  oi  s; nptuxv.  which  has  very  anas: 

o&iiMuii.  seeds,  and   grows  into  a  tree.     Irs  fruit 

&*>**    -sr.  ■;;:'■.  Army  and  Navy,  the  i.V"V* ;Tnt;  *,,-,!  tnsi°*  Hk*.5*ri*a  crM*- 
*u*-ic    *.. --    .,ir    ./   -...,.    ;n   v,,,rtr  rt*    l..e  \-irk  i»f  the  root  is  acrid. 

!•■    -i.  -^  ■,•    ;■•    -«*-t   c-   .»■*■■■  v..   SfliVflP^    tMiviji,    a    recompense   a.- 

:..    «.*-t   .■•■•■  i    «*-<.■■■    •*  k..  &       l»'wed  by  law  to  anyone,  by 


w!..'se  \.>'. '.Hilary  exertions  sliips  or  £lOJ* 
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..-     Amido-arm-no-bens.!.. 
:  rs    i.«    the    same    frcne*    .c 
.<:>■:...;;.       ..   •  v.iiiis  as  atoXo*.  adv(i:i.x»c 
.'.>  :.  :*i  -■■..«    :   r  >";»■*■} lir.g  si:,k7ifass>. 

.  ...  Salvation  Annv  '  ?f2,^lslj"tTO': ,  • 

■     ?e.ipkiiis    orpaiiias- 

_"■*."■   *  *■- ":■■'"   -*.   r.f»>-t   London  by  WiW 

J'>:;    ...        1".  ■  ::..     :>    ".i::»itr    and    pwieri...    u. 

:\_     '    "**■."■       V   :    s  »  .: : \    was  develrijipc   il  itt 

*•■■■>«■■.:    :   ::..    firir.    s .^wired   its   namt    ir 

^7  .      "'^   ::.   :i::    nanM    t7-»ij<   etuii    mib- 

::  •  -:.>       >cy.       Prayer     was     rah-d 

/-■'--     .-ill    "■■a/ler  &  prur-ai :  rvanae- 

',"""  .  "    '."  ."'  J"    "-:  :"     v:     :    ■*    ,r  7  '-■*'■>■     ? '■■■  '"*    ■    •    c.ff'-ri-Lt  pmd«f.>  :  nm! 

f-1.    : ■_  *   --  J;^";.      ;    "  ." '■         *,:..:*i.:-  .  :.     -..■ --s.    -<w;-:*       A    f»*n.i -military  n?- 

/^    *       -:"    -■■--*■"    "■:"                r  -.>    v;.j.    j.s.*:.r..e-ri.    barra:*ks   were    huilt 

*     #".r.      -'    *  ■'    -:     :'      "•■  :     :    v            '-■  i.m  ::■    i.r~.y  n.&r.-ht-s  out   wirii  hann-^rv 

^i    *:  "                    r'              :    ~    ."    •   ;••    v-:.  ::.k:  .:.j-i  f.r -'.  :.;.:i:1s  .-if  mnsir.     Tm»  obi*-. 

.V.;.. .    :    l"   ;"  "*:    -:      '■"   *    •'•-    t-Lttr    ::-■     ^ll    for   thi*   cause   po» 
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Sal  Volatile  Samar 

lie-houses,  prisons,  etc.,  are  visited,  and  Salzburff  (aalta'burfc)»  a  city  of  Aus- 
open-air  meetings  are  held.  The  weekly  ■*<***IM**X6  tria,  capital  of  the  Duchy 
journal  of  the  army  is  the  War  Cry.  The  (or  province)  of  Salzburg,  is  most  pictur- 
army  now  carries  on  operations  in  most  esquely  situated  on  both  banks  of  the 
countries  of  the  world!  and  has  made  rapid  Salza,  which  is  here  hemmed  in 
great  progress  in  the  United  States.  Dur-  between  two  isolated  bills,  G3  miles  south- 
ing the  European  war  it  performed  valiant  east  of  Munich.  It  is  partly  walled,  and 
service  in  keening  up  tne  morale  of  the  has  several  handsome  squares  and  streets, 
men.  No  work  of  any  organization  was  ornamental  grounds,  park,  and  river  prom- 
more  popular  with  the  soldiers  in  France,  enades.  The  principal  edifices  are  the  ca- 
Sal  Volatile  (8al  v°l'a-tn),  carbon-  thedral  H014-28)  built  in  imitation  of  St. 
mcu.  t  uxaviic  ate  0j  ammonia.  The  Peter's,  Home,  several  other  churches,  the 
name  is  also  applied  to  a  spirituous  solu-  archbishop's  palace  (now  belonging  to  the 
tion  of  carbonate  of  ammonia  flavored  town),  imperial  pa lacet  exchange,  museum, 
with  aroma  tics.  and  several  benevolent  institutions.    It  was 

Salwin  (s&l'wen),  Salween',  or  Sal-  the  birthplace  of  Mozart,  and  there  is  a 
wen,  a  river  of  Burmah,  with  bronze  statue  of  the  composer  by  Sehwan- 
a  general  north  and  south  course,  parallel  thaler.  There  is  a  theological  college, 
to  the  Irrawadv,  rising  in  Southwestern  and  other  high-class  educational  institu- 
China,  and  falling  into  the  Indian  Ocean  tions,  extensive  libraries,  etc.  The  manu- 
(Gulf  of  Martaban),  the  towns  of  Mar-  factures  are  varied,  but  not  individually 
taban,  Moulmein,  and  Amherst  being  at  of  importance.  The  environs  of  Salz- 
or  near  its  mouth.  The  river  course  is  burg  furnish  charming  scenery.  The 
interrupted  by  rocks  and  rapids,  but  town  was  the  see  of  a  bishop  in  the 
vessels  of  the  largest  size  can  reach  seventh  century,  which  in  798  was  raised 
Moulmein.  Vast  quantities  of  teak  are  to  an  archbishopric.  The  bishops  of 
annually  floated  down  the  Salwin  and  Salzburg  were  princes  of  the  German 
shipped  at  Moulmein  for  export.  The  Empire,  and  held  the  position  of  sover- 
area  of  the  Salwin  basin  is  62,700  square  eigns  over  the  archbishopric  till  it  was 
miles:  the  river  is  800  miles  in  length,  secularized  in  1802.  Pop.  36.206.— The 
and  from  1  to  4  miles  in  breadth.  Duchy   or  crown-land   of   Salzburg,   area 

Salve  Retina  I8*!'**  re-jl'na),  a  2767  square  miles,  is  in  the  region  of  the 
oaavv  xv^gxjxa.  jfcoman  Catholic  Alps,  and  is  a  rugged  mountainous  coun- 
hymn  to  the  Virgin,  named  from  its  try,  intersected  by  numerous  valleys, 
first  words.  It  dates  from  the  eleventh  chiefly  pastoral,  but  too  broken  for  much 
century,  but  first  found  a  place  in  the  cultivation.  Wood  is  abundant,  and  the 
breviary  of  Cardinal  Quignon  in  1536,  minerals,  which  are  very  valuable,  in- 
and  thence  in  that  of  Pope  Pius  V  in  elude  gold,  silver,  lead,  copper,  cobalt, 
1568.  iron,  salt,  and   marble.     Pop.   192,763. 

Sal  vim   (sal-ve'nS),  Tom  ma  so  an  Ital-   Sal7kamrn  enmt    ( zalts'kam-er-gOt) , 

oaiviiu  }an  tragediailf  i^  in  Milan    DaizLKammergiu  a  digtrict  in  ^^ 

in  1830;  died  in  1916.     His  father  ana  Austria,    between    Salzburg    and    Stvria, 

mother   were   both    actors.      In    1849   he  with  an  area  of  340  square  miles.     It  is 

'ought    with    distinction    in    the    revolu-  alpine   throughout,    is   celebrated    for   its 

tionary    war.      He    scored    successes    in  scenery,  and  contains  the  beautiful  lakes 

Brussels    and    Madrid    and    visited    the  of   Traun    and    HallstUdt.     It   has   little 

United  Stages  in  1874,  England  in  1875,  arable  land,  but  rears  great  numbers  of 

but    after    >ther    visits    to    the    United  cattle;    is   well    wooded,    and    is    rich    in 

States  anV  Great  Britain  he  retired  from  minerals,     including     marble,     coal,    and 

the   stage    to  enjoy   a  life   of  leisure  in  more    especially    salt.     The    chief    towns 

his  villa  near  Florence.     His  most  strik-  are     Ischl     and      Laufen.     Pop.     about 

ing    parts    were    Othello,    Hamlet,    Mao-  20,000. 

beth,  and  Lear.  His  son,  Alessandro,  CUiJwTi/ertel  (zalts'va-dO,  a  town  of 
adopted  bis  career  and  inherited  much  oo^w^w  Prussia,  in  the  province  of 
of  his  talent  Saxony,  54  miles  N.  n.  w.  of  Magdeburg, 
fialvVirnrtTi  (salts'brun),  a  town  of  on  both  sides  of  the  Jeetze;  with  various 
DttlZUl  UllU  ^rugsianTsUesiii,  43  miles  manufactures.  Pop.  (1905)  11,122. 
by  railway  from  Breslau,  1270  feet  Sarnar  (8&-n>&r')>  one  °*  tbe  Philip- 
above  the  sea,  with  saline  mineral  **a'llLa,1'  pjne  Isles,  separated  by  chan- 
springs.  which  cause  a  considerable  in-  nels  from  Luzon  on  ttie  north,  and  Leyte 
flux  of  visitors  from  May  to  October,  on  the  south.  Area,  5000  square  miles. 
The  waters  are  cold,  are  used  both  for  The  island  is  densely  wooded  and  the 
bat  hint  and  drinking,  and  are  recom-  soil  fertile.  The  chief  products  are  rice, 
nended  for  gravel  and  gout.  It  menu-  cocoa,  palm-oil,  hemp,  and  timber.  Pop 
factures  glass  and  porcelain.  Pop.  5141.  222.690. 
5—0 


Samara 


Sambucus 


indlhiscent 


Samara  ^^inVra).  a  name  given  in 
**»***«»a**   botany      to      an      •«^v»!o'~wi#- 

frui;.  producing  a  wing 
from  i^«  oark  or  end : 
su<-L  a*  rhe  fruit  of  the 
mapi*%  a«h,  etc. 

Sama'ra,    * town. of 

#  7      Russia,       Samara  of  the 

capital  of  the  govern-  Common  Maple, 
ment  of  name  name, 
550  miles  e.  8.  E.  of  Moscow,  at  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Samara  with  the  Volga. 
It  has  manufactures  of  leather  and  soap, 
and  is  now  one  of  the  most  important 
commercial  centers  on  the  Volga,  carry- 
ing on  a  large  trade  in  corn,  meal,  salt, 
linen,  wool,  fish,  and  caviare.  Three 
markets  are  held  annually.  Pop.  about 
150.0UU. — The  government  lies  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Volga,  and  has  an  area  of 
68,302  square  miles.  A  great  part  is  flat 
and  fertile,  but  is  at  present  little  culti- 
vated. There  is  little  wood.  Wheat  and 
other  kinds  of  grain  are  the  chief  prod- 
ucts. There  are  a  considerable  number 
of  Swiss  and  German  colonists  here,  also 
Nogai  Tartars,  Bashkirs,  and  Kirghis. 
Pop.  2,7«3,478. 

Samarang   i*rSS%},-ifirSJ? 

of  the  island,  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Samarang  river.  Next  to  Batavia  and 
Surabaya  it  ranks  as  the  most  impor- 
tant commercial  port  of  Java.  Its  har- 
bor is  not  good,  and  large  ships  have 
to  anchor  at  some  distance  from  the 
shore.  Pop.  W.fHX).  It  is  the  capital  of 
a  residency  of  the  same  name. 

Samaria  (sa-mii'ri-a  > ,  or  Sebaste 
reuuuiu  (lno<i(.rn  ticbvntwh),  an  an- 
cient town  of  Palestine,  formerly  the 
capital  of  the  Kingdom  of  Israel,  finely 
situated  on  a  hill  surrounded  by  higher 
hills,  .'»<>  miles  x.  n.  w.  of  Jerusalem. 
Samaria  was  built  by  Oinri,  king  of 
Israel,  about  n.c.  i»25.  and  was  the  me- 
tropolis of  the  ten  tribes  till  they  were 
carried  away  into  captivity  about  B.C. 
T2(K  After  its  destruction  by  John  Hyr- 
canus  it  was  rebuilt,  and  given  by 
Augustus  to  Herod,  who  gave  it  the 
name  of  Sebaste.  There  is  now  an  in- 
>igriifieant  village  here  and  some  striking 
ruin*;. 

Samaritan  Pentateuch,  "5"^^; 

sion  of  the  five  hook>  of  Moses,  which 
has  hci-ii  prcsi-rved  by  the  Samaritans  as 
the     canonical     Scriptures     have     l>y     the 

Je\\s. 

Samaritans   <*»-»'••»■'*-»»»* '.. «  mixed 

people.  who  inhabited 
mo  region  lietw  ••#■•!  Jinheu  and  (ralilee, 
and  who  formed  a  «»<•<■  t  among  the  Jew*. 
They    consisted    partly    of    the    tribes    of 


Ephraim  and  Manasseh  left  in  Samaria 
by  the  King  of  Assyria  when  be  had  car- 
ried their  brethren  away  captive,  and 
partly  of  Assyrian  colonists.  On  the  re- 
turn of  the  Jews  from  captivity  they 
declined  to  mix  with  the  Samaritans, 
though  united  with  them  in  religion.  The 
latter  attempted  to  prevent  the  Jews  from 
building  the  temple  at  Jerusalem,  and, 
failing  in  this,  ihey  built  a  temple  on 
Mount  Gerizim  exclusively  for  their  owi 
worship.  A  few  of  the  race  still  exist 
scattered  in  Egypt,  at  Damascus,  and  at 
Gaza.  They  adhere  strictly  to  the  Mo- 
saic law,  but  are  regarded  by  the  Jews 
as  heretics,  as  they  accept  only  the  Pen- 
tateuch, of  which  they  have  a  special 
version  of  their  own.  They  believe  in 
the  existence  of  angels,  in  a  resurrection 
and  future  retribution,  and  expect  the 
coming  of  a  Messiah,  in  whom  they  look 
only  for  a  prophet.  In  the  synagogue 
the  Aramaic  Samaritan  dialect  is  used, 
but  they  generally  speak  Arabic  They 
avoid  any  connections  with  other  sects, 
and  marry  only  among  their  own  nation. 

Samarkand   <f"aEgT&JL.«5 

the  Zerafshan  river,  130  miles  K.  of  Bo- 
khara, situated  in  a  fertile  plain,  capital 
of  a  territory  of  the  same  name.  It  is 
surrounded  by  a  double  wall,  and  con- 
tains numerous  gardens.  The  tomb  of 
Tamerlane  is  an  octagonal  building  paved 
with  white  marble.  The  mosque  of  Shah 
Zindeh,  outside  the  city  walls,  is  one  of 
the  finest  in  Central  Asia.  Caravan- 
saries and  bazaars  are  the  other  largt 
buildiugs.  It  was  once  the  capital  of  a 
powerful  Asiatic  kingdom,  and  subse- 
quently of  Tamerlane's  empire.  Samar- 
kand was  ceded  to  Russia  in  1868,  since 
when  extensive  irrigation  works  have 
been  constructed,  and  the  Transcaspian 
Railway  now  extends  to  the  city.  It  is 
still  a  center  for  the  caravan  trade  and 
has  important  native  industries,  compris- 
ing gold  and  silver  ware,  leather  goods, 
tanneries,  dyeing,  harness,  cottons  and 
silk,  wine  and  pottery.  Pop.  80,003.  See 
Bokhara. 

Sambas     (silm-bas'),  a  town  of  West- 

em  Borneo,  on  the  river  Sam* 

bas,  not   far  above  its  mouth,  seat  of  a 

Dutch  resident.     Pop.  10,000. 

Cornrinr  (sam'bor),  a  town  of  Austria, 
otuuuui     in   Galicia>  on   tne  Dnieper. 

Pop.  17,030. 

Camhrp  (siin-br),  a  river  of  N.  EL 
otuuuie  France  and  Belgium,  a  trik. 
utary  of  the  Meuse,  which  it  enters  at 
Xatmir;  length  110  miles,  great  part  of 
which  is  useful  for  navigation. 

Sambucus  («a^ba'kus),  a  •*"■■  * 

trees.    Set  Elder* 


Sambur  Deer  Samovar 

CUinkn*  T^AAr  (■am'bur;  or  Samroo).   of  a  king  and  vice-king,  and  a  parliament 
otuuuur  .vccir  ^  Ru9a  o£  chiefg  called  the  malo     Disturbances 

Samian  Ware    (sa'mi-an),   a   name  broke  out  in  the  island  in  the  late  nine- 

°**    given   to  an  ancient  teenth  century   through   the  jealousy   of 

kind  of  Greek  pottery  made  of  Samian  foreign  settlers  and  the  intrigues  of  the 

earth,  or  to  a  variety  of  Roman  pottery  Germans  among   the  native   leaders,   but 

made  In  imitation  of  this.     The  vases  are  in  1889  an  agreement  was  made  between 

of  a   bright   red  or  black  color,  covered  Germany,  Great  Britain,  and  the  United 

with  a  lustrous  siliceous  glaze,  with  sepa-  States  guaranteeing  the  neutrality  of  the 

rately-molded  ornaments  attached  to  them,  islands,   and   placing  each   power   on  an 

RamTii+Aa    (sam'nltz),  an  ancient  peo-  equal  footing  as  regards  trade,  etc.     In 

°*UUi"M»   pie    of    Lower    Italy,    who  January.    1809,    further    trouble    arose, 

were  of  Sabine  stock,  and  consisted  of  In  November,  1899,  an  agreement  for  the 

several  tribes.    They  were  a  brave,  frugal,  partition  of  Samoa  between  the  United 

and    religious    people.     Their    first    war  States  and  Germany  was  made  between 

with  the  Romans  resulted  in  favor  of  the  the    three    powers,    the    claim    of    Great 

latter,    and   secured    a    Samnite   alliance  Britain   being   given    up   for  concessions 

during    the    Latin   war    (340-338   B.O.).  elsewhere.     The    United    States   obtained 

The  second  Samnite  war  (326-304  B.C.)  Tutuila,  and  some  smaller  islands,  with 

was  a   fierce  contest,   in  which   the   Ho-  the  fine  harbor  of  Pago  Pago, 

mans    were   shamefully   defeated   at   the  SamOS     (sa'm°8)»  now  Samo,  an  island 

Caudine  Forks,  but  were  finally  success-  in  the  Grecian  Archipelago  near 

ful.     The   third    Samnite   war    (298-290  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  45  miles  south- 

B.C.)  saw  the  overthrow  of  the  Samnites  west  of  Smyrna,  forming  a  principality 

and  Gauls  at  Sentinum.     When  the  Ital-  tributary    to   Turkey;    area,    180   square 

ian  allies  of  Rome  revolted  against  her  in  miles.     It    has    a    mountainous    surface. 

90    B.G.    the    Samnites    once   again    rose  partly  covered  with  pine  forests;  several 


azainst   their  oppressors   but   were  com-  fertile  and  well-watered  valleys;  produces 

pTetely  subdued  and  almost  extirpated  by  corn,  fruit,  and  excellent  wine;  and  has 

Sulla.     The    Samnites    appear    to    have  several   valuable   minerals,   including   ar- 

been  a  rude  pastoral  people.     Their  form  gentiferous  lead,  iron,  and  marble.     The 

of  government  was  democratic  principal    town    is    Vat  he,    with    a    good 

Samoa    i**-10®'*),  or  Navigator  Isles,  harbor    on    the    northeast    side    of    the 

^^^         a  group  of  volcanic  islands  in  island.     The  principal  exports  are  raisins, 

the  South  Pacific,  N.  E.  of  the  Fiji  group,  skins,    wine,    aud    oil;    imports,    grain, 

made   up  of  three   large   islands,    Upola,  colonial     produce,     and     woven     fabrics. 

Savaii,   and   Tutuila;   and  a   number  of  Samoa    was    inhabited    in    antiquity    by 

smaller  ones;   total  area  about   1700  so.  Ionian    Greeks,    and    had    an    important 

miles,  with  a  population  of  nearly  30,000.  position  among  the  Greek  communities  as 

The  most  important  island  of  the  group  early  as  the  seventh  century  R.C.     In  the 

is  Upola,  with  an  area  of  340  sq.  miles,  latter   half  of  ihe  sixth  ceutury   it   was 

diversified     by     mountains     and     fertile  in  a  specially  flourishing  condition  under 

plains;    pop.    about    17,000.     Apia,    the  Polycrates,  and  subsequently   was  under 

seat   of  government,   is  a   town   of   1500  the  domination  of  Athens.     Pop.  49,733, 

inhabitants    situated    on    a    bay    on    the  mostly  Greeks. 

if.  w.  side  of  Upola.     Savaii,  the  largest  Samothrace    (sam'o-thras),  or  Sam- 

of   the  group,   has   an   area   of   059   sq.  »«*111V U1XX «*^^    otiiraki,   an    island    in 

miles,     and     is    extremely     mountainous  the  N.  of  the  JEgean  Sea,  belonging  to 

(greatest  height  5350  feet),  the  interior  Turkey,  about  14  miles  long  by  8  miles 

being    hardly    known.     Tutuila    has    an  broad.     It  has  a  very  mountainous  sur- 

area  of  54  sq.  miles.     The  Sa  moans  are  face,  one  of  its  summits  exceeding  5000 

of  the  Polynesian  race,  and  vary  in  color  feet.     Its   chief    products    are   corn    and 

from   a   dark   brown    to   a   light   copper,  oil.     The  island   is  of   interest  as   being 

occasionally   to   a   shade  of  olive.     They  in  antiquity  the  chief  seat  of  the  worship 

are  of  fine  physique  and  of  a  gentle  dis-  of    the    Cabiri    (see    Cabiri),    and    cele- 

position,    and    are    now    all    Christians,  bra  ted  for  its  religious  mysteries.     It  is 

Their  language  contains  thirteen   letters,  interesting  also  as   being  visited   by   St. 

and  is  soft  and  liquid.     The  leading  in-  Paul  iu  the  course  of  his  second  mission 

dustries  are  fishing,  collecting  copra,  the  ary    journey     (Acts     xvi,     11).     Recenfc 

cultivation  of  fruit,  cotton,  and  taro,  and  archaeological    researches    have    produced 

the  manufacture  of  tapo,  a  native  cloth,  valuable  results. 

The  cocoanut,  breadfruit   tree,  taro,  and  Samovar     (sam'u-var),  a  Russian  tea 

banana  form  the  staple  food  of  the  peo-  »ailluvai     apparatus,     the     water     in 

pie.     The    former    government    consisted  which   is   boiled   by   means   of   hot   coal* 


Sainoyedes 


l.d 


the  t 


tube,    and    then 


Samoyedes 


-yedz),  or  Samo- 
.  ii  people  of  Ural- 
.istnn-  •ink.  inhabiting  the  shores  of  (be 
A  Hi  ii  ll.-nii.  Iiutli  in  Ktiruiie  and  Asia, 
fr-i.,  ili-  Vi-iiis-i  to  tti«  White  Sea.  They 
mn-i-;  Hi  two  main  groups,  a  southern 
rwi:.hiitig  lli"  T.irtnrs,  ami  a  northern 
anil  inure  d.-gr:id"l  Rroup.  The}'  are 
no:u:vli'-,  11  ml  live  chii'liv  l,v  fisliinjr,  limn- 
ing and  keeping  reindeer.  They  are 
n;  -jiiiiM  -tjiiiir'-.  have  a  flat,  round,  and 
broad  face.  thick  lipa,  wide  nose,  little 
h.>ar-J.  Iilin  k  hair,  in  small  quantity, 
Ib-ir  religion  is  fetishism,  though  tbey 
have  an  id.  a  of  a  ureal  divinity;  (hey  are 
exiremely  superstiiious,  and  generally 
[-■in  ■■■nljle.  'J'lie  reindeer  supplies  tbem 
with  food,  clothing,  lents,  utensils,  elc. 
They  number  about  23,000. 
Sn.TnTiP.Ti      iHiiin'paiii,  a  boat  of  various 

oampan    hui|(|  uaw|  on  the  ChineBe 

rivers,   at   Singapore,  anil   elsewhere,   for 
the  conveyance  of  merchandise,  and  also 


Plan..         „ 

tn  tenia  le  leaves  and  lanceolate  fleshy 
leaflets.  It  grows  wild  along  the  sea- 
l-oust of  Europe,  nuil  where  it  abounds 
it  is  us.sl  by  the  inhabitants  as  a  pickle, 
an  un  ingredient  in  salads,  or  as  a  pot- 
herb. 

Sampson  (»"»i>*s»nl.  William 
I"™"*  Thomas,  naval  olBcer,  was 
born  at  Palmyra,  New  York.  Feb.  il, 
IK-ID,  and  was  craduteil  finm  A:mnp- 
olis  in  1ST.1.  He  wrved  in  I  lie  Civil 
wi.r.    au.l    srii-hially    n.se    in    ni:ik,    heinE 

|ir„iiH,i,-,l  ir,„„  ,,,,,11.11,  to  ..oni, „r     and 

ivnr-iiihiiii-a]  diiriiiji  the  Spanish  war  of 
INSilv  !]■■  cominnii.l.-d  the  ihvi  1,1, K-k- 
tding    Santiago,    Cuba,    during    this    war. 


Samuel 


but  was  absent  on  tlie  flagship  >'etc  York 
during  the  fight  with  and  destruction  of 
the  Spanish  fleet,  in  its  attempt  to  escape 
from  Santiago  harbor.  This  circum- 
stance ted  to  a  controversy  between  bint 
and  Commodore  Schley  that  excited  much 
attentiou.  He  died  May  If,  1802. 
SnTna.fi  Oam'seu),  a  small  island  he- 
StUlieiU  loDgillg  to  Denmark,  situated 
in  the  Kattegat,  between  Seeland  and 
Jutland.     Pop.  0030. 

SamSOIl  <snm'SUQ  '•  Hebrew,  fiftimskos, 
of  uncertain  import),  an 
Israelite  of  the  tribe  of  Dan,  the  eon 
of  .Mauoab,  a  popular  hero,  and  an  enemy 
of  (he  Philistines,  He  is  classed  among 
the  judges  of  Israel  and  the  date  of  but 
career  is  estimated  at  1110-109(1  B.C.  Be 
was  celebrated  for  bis  enormous  strength 
and  the  story  of  his  exploits  and  dra- 
matic death  are  of  much  interest. 
SamafTOTI  Isam-sdn'l,  or  Sam  bum',  a 
oainSUOD.  ^p^  of  A8iatic  Turkey. 
in  tbe  pashalic  of  Sivas,  on  a  bay  of  the 
same  name  in  tbe  Black  Sen,  llitl  miles 
w.  N.  w.  of  Trehizond.  It  Is  a  steamship 
station,  and  curries  on  a  large  trade  in 
copper,  Umber,  tobacco,  and  agricultural 
produce.  Pop.  about  13,000. 
Sflmnpl     {sam'u-el;    Hebrew,   SAemiiaJ, 

God'),  the  first  of  the  order  of  prophet* 
and  the  lost  of  the  judges  of  Israel,  lie 
was  the  son  of  Klkanah  of  It  a  mat  ha  im- 
zophiui,  belonging  to  the  tribe  of  Levi. 
and  was  consecrated  by  Hannah,  hit 
mother,  to  the  service  of  Jehovah.  He 
was  educated  in  the  house  of  the  chief 
priest  Kli  at  Shiloh,  and  had  tbe  dis- 
asters revealed  to  him  that  should  befall 
the  bouse  of  Eli.  He  assumed  the  judge- 
ship-of  Israel  about  twenty  years  after 
tbe  death  of  Eli,  and  headed  a  successful 
expedition  against  the  Philistines.  He 
mentions  liis  own  name  in  the  list  of 
warlike  chiefs  by  whom  the  Lord  sent 
deliverance  to  hia  people,  and  it  Is  re- 
corded that  he  judged  Israel  aa  civil 
ruler  all  his  life,  going  a.  yearly  circuit 
from  Iiamah,  where  wag  his  home,  to 
Bethel,  Gilgal,  and  Mizpeh.  Hia  admin- 
istration was  distinguished  by  the  restora- 
tion of  the  neglected  worship  of  Jehovah. 
He  also  gave  a  new  vigor  to  tbe  tbeo- 
craticiil  institutions  of  Moses  by  the 
establishment  of  schools  of  the  prophets. 
In  liis  old  age  Samuel  anointed  Saul  at 
king,  and  when  Saul  failed  in  his  duties 
Siiuiu.'l  anointed  a  new  king,  David, 
lie  did  not  live  lo  see  the  contest  be- 
tween  David  and  Saul  decided. 

Samuel    BooKa  OF> in  the  OH  Test*- 

'  uieiit,  are  two  In  number  la 
the  modern  editions  of  the  Hebrew  text 
In    Hebrew   MSS.   the  work   Is   one.  the 


Sana  Sanctification 


division  into  two  books  being  first  intro-  QQri  TOatii+a     (san  be-nfi'to),  a  city  of 

duced   by    Romberg,   in    1518,   at   Venice.  oau  -DCU1,'U     Cameron  Co.,  Texas,  20 

The    contents    of    the    books    present    us  miles   N.   of  Brownsville.      It   has  cotton 

with   a   more  or   less  consecutive  narra-  gins,  sugar  factories,  etc.     Pop.  5070. 

tive  of  events  relating  to  the   Israelites,  Qan ViAnifo      ft  garment,   painted  with 

from   the  priesthood  of  Eli  to  the  death  onuuviLihv,     flames  an(j  figUres,  worn 

of    David.     The    principal    periods    em-  by  victims  of  the  Inquisition, 

braced  in  the  record  are:  —  the  restora-  San  Bernardino     (ber-nar-d6'n6),    a 

tion  of  the  theocracy  under  Samuel  (book  ^a"u>  x'cx "a,x *"**v     city,    county    seat 

i,  chap,  i.-xii.  B.O.  1171-1095)  ;  the  his-  of  San  Bernardino  Co.,  California,  in  a 

tory    of    Saul's    reign,    ending    with    his  noted  fruit-growing  valley,  60  miles  E.  of 

death     (book    i,    chaps,    xiii.-xxxi,    B.C.  Los    Angeles.      It    is    the    center   of    the 

1005-55)  ;    and    the    history    of    David's  orange    belt,    has     packing    plants,    box 

reign    (book    ii,    b.c.    1055-15).     As    re-  factories,  foundries,  and  the  shops  of  the 

gards  the  authorship  of  these  books  it  is  Santa  F6  R.  R.    In  vicinity  are  many  fine 

evident  they  could  not  have  been  written  roads,  notably  the  '  101 -mile  Crest'  road, 

by  Samuel,  since  his  death  is  recorded  in  7000  feet  high.     Pop.  (1020)  18,721. 

book  i,  chap.  xxv.  CaT1  Pa+flldn     (ka-tal'do),  a  town  of 

Sana     <sa-ntt'>»  a  town  in  Southwest-  «"*  vnuuuu    gici,y>    prov     Caltanis- 

ern    Arabia,    capital    of    Yemen,  setta,  with  rich  sulphur  mines  in  vicin- 

170  miles  n.  n.  e.  of  Mocha,  situated  in  a  ity.     Pop.  17,941. 

valley    4000    feet    above    the    sea.     The  Sanclmniathon    (&an-k5'ni-a-thon)t 

streets  are  wide,  and  the  town  is  encircled  k,<****'*xu'lxX€*,'1*wl*   or     Sanchonia- 

by  a  wall  about  5  miles  in  circuit.    There  thon,  a  Phoenician  historian  and  philos- 

are    many    handsome    houses,    numerous  opher,    who    is    supposed    to    have    lived 

fountains,     two     large     palaces,     many  about  1250  B.C.     Only  fragments  of  his 

mosques,   some   of   them    with    tall    min-  works  remain,  quoted  by  Eusebius  from 

a  rets,  baths,  caravansaries,  and  an  aque-  a    translation    into    Greek    by    Philo    of 

duct.      The      chief      manufactures      are  Byblos.     Some  modern  critics  have  said 

gold  and  silver  products,  silks  and  cottons,  that  the  fragments  were  forgeries,  and  it 

Pop.  25,000.  is  now  doubted  by  many  whether  he  ever 

Ron  An  win      *  city,  county  seat  of  existed. 

oou  nn^ciu,  Tom  i\tcen  ^  Texas>  g  nrifttrthfll  (krts-t6'val),  a  town 
on  a  branch  of  the  Concho  River,  235  °tt11  v'11BI'UUttl  0f  Mexico,  capital  of 
miles  s.  w.  of  Fort  Worth,  in  a  cattle  and  the  state  of  Ghiapas,  450  miles  e.  8.  K.  of 
sheep  district.  Pop.  (1920)  9995.  the  city  of  Mexico.  Manufactures  earth- 
San  A  nt  nil  in  county  seat  of  Bexar  en  ware  and  coarse  textiles,  but  the  chief 
ran  auluiixu,    ^    rpexa8   the  \ATgeat  occupation  is  cattle  rasing.     Pop.  about 

city  in  the  State.     It  is  a  city  of  historic  20,000. 

interest,  possessing  a  wonderful  winter  Sancroft  (sang'krof t ) ,  William,  an 
climate;  has  many  fine,  modern  buildings.  English  prelate,  born  in 
the  second  largest  army  post  in  the  United  1616.  He  was  educated  at  the  Univer- 
States.  The  Alamo,  the  cradle  of  Texas  sitv  of  Cambridge,  and  obtained  a  fellow- 
liberty,  and  four  other  missions  are  lo-  ship  in  1642,  but  was  rejected  because 
cated  here,  ancient  survivals  of  the  days  he  refused  to  sign  the  '  engagement '  to 
when  the  Franciscan  monks  lived  here,  support  the  Covenant  and  the  Presby- 
San  Antonio  is  the  distributing  center  for  terian  party.  After  the  Restoration  he 
all  of  Southwest  Texas,  and  a  large  por-  became  successively  dean  of  York  and  St 
tion  of  Mexico;  is  a  shipping  point  for  Paul's,  in  1668  archdeacon,  and  in  1678 
livestock,  cotton,  wool,  grain  and  hides ;  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  lie  was  corn- 
has  large  flour  mills,  iron  works,  candy  mitted  to  the  Tower  in  1687  with  six 
and  food  products  factories ;  an  excellent  other  bishops  for  refusing  to  read  the 
artesian  water  supply ;  commission  form  Declaration  of  Indulgence,  but  they  were 
of  government.  Pop.  (1900)  53,321;  all  acquitted.  On  the  Revolution  settle- 
(1910)  96,614;  (1920)  161,379.  ment  he  became  a  non-juror,  aud  thereby 
Sanatorium  (8an-a-tS'ri-um;  a  mod-  forfeited  his  archbishopric.  He  was  suc- 
MMinwiAiuu  ern  L^m^  formed  ceeded  by  Tillotson,  and  lived  secluded 
from  tanare,  to  cure),  a  place  to  which  till  his  death  in  1693.  Sancroft  pub- 
people  resort  for  the  sake  of  their  health,  lished  some  sermons,  Modern  Politic*, 
the  term  being  applied  to  military  or  civil  and  one  or  two  other  works  of  little 
stations  on  the  mountains  or  table-lands  permanent  value. 

of  tropical  countries,  with  climates  suited  RorinTifinQTirm     (  aangk-ti-fi-ka'shun  ) , 

to  the  health  of  Americana  or  Europeans,  o*"1^*'111^***'1""    tne   term    applied    in 

and  to  health   resorts  in  many  parts  of  Scripture,  as  well  as  in  theologv,  to  de- 

the  United  States.  note  the  process  by  which  the  effaced  im 


Sancti  Spiritiu 


Sandal- wood  Island 


age  of  God  in  man  Is  restored,  and  the 
ininpr  becomes  a  saint.  It  is  based  upon 
tbe  holiness  of  God.  who  communicates 
bis  purity  to  his  people  by  means  of 
the  Holy  Spirit.  Sanctifies  lion  is  dis- 
tinguished from  justification  in  this,  that 
while  justification  changes  the  state  of 
tbe  sinner  in  Ian-  before  God  as  a  judge, 
unctilication  changes  the  heart  before 
bim  as  a  father.  Justification  precedes 
eaniti  float  ion ;  tbe  one  removing  tbe 
guilt,  the  other  the  power  of  sin.  The 
former  is  an  act  done  at  once,  tbe  latter 
is  a  gradual   process. 

Sancti  Spiritus   $£f*'J*X'li 

Santa   Clara    province,    Cuba,    about   50 
miles  s.  T.  of  Santa  Clara,  on  the  Yayabo 
River.     The  city  baa  an  asylum  for  girls, 
bofpitals,  a  college,  etc.     Fop.  17,440. 
Sn ti ptnorv     ( sangb'tu-a-ri > ,    Riobt 

sanctuary  OF  jj  the  pr!vitege  attach. 

ing  to  certain  places  in  virtue  of  which 
criminals  taking  refuge  in  them  are  pro- 
tected from  the  ordinary  operation  of 
tbe  law.  By  the  Levitical  law  there 
were  sii  cities  of  refuge  in  Palestine  tor 
the  involuntary  manslayer,  and  a  some- 
what similar  provision  is  traceable  among 
heathen  nations.  From  the  time  of  Con- 
stantine  downwards  certain  churches 
were  set  apart  in  many  countries  to  be 
an  asylum  for  fugitives  from  tbe  bauds 
of  justice.  During  tbe  middle  ages  the 
custom  of  aanctunry  was  much  abused, 
tbe  privilege  Iwing  often  extended  to 
wilful  malefactors.  In  England,  partic- 
ularly down  to  tbe  time  of  tbe  Reforma- 
tion, any  person  who  had  taken  refuge 
in  a  sanctuary  was  secured  from  punish- 
ment—  except  when  charged  with  trea- 
son or  sacrilege  —  if  within  the  space  of 
forty  days  lie  gave  sijins  of  repentance, 
■ud  subjected  himself  to  banishment. 
i-'iNKimn™  were  finally  abolished  in 
lti'JT.  In  Scotland  the  Abbey  and  Pal- 
ace of  Holy  rood,  with  their  precincts, 
including  Arthur  Sent  and  the  Queen's 
['ark.  have  the  privilege  of  giving  sanc- 
tuary t»  civil  debtors,  but  siuce  the  abo- 
lition of  imprisonment  for  debt  tbe  im- 
portance of  this  protection  bus  ceased. 

Sand,  Si£iywrfki7Ii.™t"'°Ji5»prt 

loose  state,  but  Dot  reduced  to  powder 
or  dust  ;  a  cullertiun  of  siliceous  granules 
not  coherent  when  wet.  Most  of  the 
KiindH  which  we  observe  are  the  ruins  of 
'lisnui'crated  rock*,  and  differ  in  color 
acturdiiiK    to   the    rocks    from    which    (hey 

diinlly,  not  only  on  the  sea  bottoms,  but 
in  Many  inland  locutions,  formerly  sea- 
bottoms,    and    very    extensive]  v     in     the 


great  deserts  of  the  world.  Valuable 
metallic  ores,  as  those  of  gold,  platinum, 
tin,  copper,  iron,  titanium,  often  occur 
in  tbe  form  of  sand  or  mixed  with  that 
substance.  Pure  siliceous  sands  are  very 
valuable  for  the  manufacture  of  glass, 
for  making  mortar,  filters,  ameliorating 
dense  clay  soils,  for  making  molds  in 
founding,  and  many  other  purposes. 
Sand     GeoaaE-     See  Hudevant. 

Sandal  (san'dal),  ■  kind  of  shoe  or 
Sandal  ^ovtHof  "toT  the  feet  used 
among  tbe  ancient  Jews,  Greeks,  and 
Romans.  It  consisted  of  a  sole  fastened 
to  the  foot  by  means  of  straps  crossed 
over  and  wound  round  tbe  ankle.  Orig- 
inally made  of  wood,  vegetable  leaves  or 


Sandal-wood   (SaaMBitm  atbuM). 


fibers,  or  leather,  tbey  afterwards  be- 
came articles  of  great  luxury,  being  made 
of  gold,  silver,  and  other  precious  mate- 
rials, and  beautifully  ornamented.  Cer- 
tain  religious  orders  of  the  present  day 

Sandal-wood    (sjdus  santai™,  ml 

ww««  Drdel.  ganta lacese) ,  a 
tree  belonging  to  tbe  East  Indies  and  the 
Malayan  and  Polynesian  islands,  remark- 
able for  its  fragrance.  Its  wood  is  used 
as  H  perfume,  and  is  manufactured  intj 
glove-boxes  and  other  light  articles.  It  1* 
largely  used  as  incense  in  the  worship  of 
ISnibmaos  and  Buddhists.  There  are  sev- 
eral species  which  furnish  sandal-wood, 
the  common  being  S.  album.  Some  tries 
or  other  genera  are  called  false  sandal- 
wood.    See  also   A  defiant  Aero. 

Sandal-wood  Island,   lT.3?**: 


to    the    Dutch    residency    of 
ossed  by  the  meridian  of  120°  E.; 

.  4l>(30  square  miles;  with  a  popuut- 


Sandaracl "  Sand-grouse 

tioo  of  about  1,000,000.  The  coast  is  sect  founded  by  John  Glass,  a  Scotch- 
bold,  and  terminates  at  the  southern  ex-  man,  about  1728.  He  was  originally  a 
tremity  in  a  lofty  and  inaccessible  pen-  Presbyterian  minister,  but  was  suspended 
insula.  The  interior  is  mountainous,  for  holding  heretical  opinions.  Among 
Edible  birds'-nests,  bees'-wax,  and  sandal-  other  views,  he  held  that  the  Church  and 
wood  are  obtained  here.  The  natives  are  State  should  be  in  no  way  connected, 
described  as  treacherous  and  ferocious.  and  that  there  should  be  no  established 
Sa.nda.rach  ("an'da-rak),  a  resin  church.  These  doctrines  were  much  de- 
wauuaiavii  which  exudes  from  the  veloped  by  his  son-in-law,  Robert  Sande- 
bark  of  the  sandarach-tree  (which  see),  man  (born  at  Perth,  1723;  died  in  Amer- 
It  is  used  as  incense,  and  for  making  a  ica,  1771),  who  established  the  sect  in 
pale  varnish.  It  is  also  used  as  pounce-  London  and  America.  He  maintained 
powder  for  strewing  over  paper  erasures,  that  justification  by  faith  meant  noth- 
Called  also  Juniper-retin.  ing  more  than  a  simple  assent  to  the 
Sand ftra.fi h -tree  (Callitrti  quadri-  divine  mission  of  Christ.  The  Sande- 
wojiuaiavu  htc  valvis)  t  a  large  manians  still  exist  as  a  very  small  body, 
coniferous  tree  with  straggling  branches,  and  have  revived  several  customs  of  the 
yielding  the  resin  described  in  preceding  primitive  church,  such  as  the  kiss  of 
article.  It  is  a  native  of  Morocco,  Al-  charity,  the  use  of  the  lot,  and  the  weekly 
ceria,    and    Northern    Africa    generally,  love-feasts. 

The  timber  is  fragrant,  hard,  and  dur-  Sander  (8an'^r»  Lucioperca  sandra), 
able,  and  is  largely  used  in  the  construe-  a  species  of  fishes  belonging  to 
tion  of  mosques  and  other  buildings,  as  the  perch  family,  and  found  in  fresh- 
well  as  for  cabinet  work.  water  rivers  and  streams  in  Germany 
Sandav  (*&n'dft),  one  of  the  Orkneys,  and  the  east  of  Europe  generally.  It 
J  an  island  of  very  irregular  attains  an  average  length  of  from  3  to 
shape,  generally  with  a  very  flat  surface  4  feet,  and  is  esteemed  as  an  article  of 
and  a  light  sandy  soil;  greatest  length  food.  It  is  known  under  the  name  of 
fully  13  miles.    There  are  a  number  of  pike-perch. 

small  lakes.  Pop.  2082. —  There  is  an-  Sanderlinf?  (san'der-ling;  CalidrU 
other  small  island  of  same  name  in  the  o     arcnaria),  a  wading  bird 

Inner    Hebrides,    connected    with    Canna  averaging  from  6  to  8  inches  in   length, 

at  low  water,  4  miles  northwest  of  Rum.  which  breeds  in  the  Arctic  regions,  and 

Pop.  62.  in  winter  migrates  southward.     It  feeds 

Sa.ndba.ell    (sand 'bach),    a    market-  on  small  marine  animals,  and  chiefly  in- 

town     of     Cheshire,     Eng-  habits  the  sandy  tracts  of  the  sea-beach 
land,  4%  miles  northeast  of  Crewe.     It  and  the  estuaries  of  rivers.     The  flesh  is 
has  a  handsome  church,  a  spacious  gram-  nutritious  and  pleasant  to  the  taste, 
mar  school,  and  in  the   marketplace    are  Saild6rS-W00d.     ^^  Santal-tcood, 
two  antique   obelisks.     In    the    neighbor- 
hood are  saltworks.     Pop.  5723.  Ranri.flAQ       Same  as  Sand-hopper. 

Sand-blast      a    method    of   engravinz 

'     and    cutting    glass    and  Sftnd-flieS     (&enus      Simulium),      the 
other   hard   materials   by    the   percussive  name  of  certain  flies  found 

force  of   particles   of  sand  driven   by   a  in   various  countries,   the  bite  of   which 

steam  or  air  blast.  may  give  rise  to  painful  swellings.     They 

RanHVi/vT.'rrAA      See  Hura.  are    included    in    the    family    Tipulids?, 

oniiuuuA.  tree.  which     a,80     includeg     the     weii-known 

Sand-Crab     or  RAdHG  Crab,  a  genus  '  daddy  long  legs/  or  crane-flies. 

'    (Ocypdda)     of    crabs,  Sand-CTOUSe    i^^oclct),  a  genus  of 
which    live    in    holes    in    the   sand    along  »  rasorinl    or    scratching 

the    sea    shores   of    warm   countries.     O.  birds,  belonging  to  the  family  Pteroclida?, 

curtor   inhabits   the   Mediterranean,    Red  and  differing  in  several  respects  from  the 

Sea,  and   Indian  Ocean,  and   is   remark-  common    grouse    (which    see),    belonging 

able  for  the  rapidity  of  its  motions.  to  the  family  Tetraonidae.     They  are  na- 

Sand-eel      a  *enus  °f  teleostean  fishes  tives  chiefly  of  the  warm  parts  of  Asia 

*    belonging    to    the    suborder  and   Africa,   and   are   most   abundant   in 

Anacanthini.     The    body    is    slender    and  arid   sandy  plains.     The   legs  are   longer 

cylindrical,  somewhat  resembling  that  of  than   in  other  grouse,   and   the   tail   and 

an    eel,   and    varying    from    4    inches    to  wings  are  pointed.     Pallas's  sand-grouse 

about    1    foot   in    length,   of   a   beautiful  differs    from    these    in    having    feathered 

silvery    luster,   destitute   of   ventral    fins,  tarsi  and  united  toes.     It  has  been  made 

and   the  scales  hardly  perceptible.  the  type  of  the  genus  Syrrhaptc$f  and  is 

SandemailianS      (san-de-miVni-anz),  a  native  of  the  sandy  plains  of  Central 

oouuciuoiuauo     QT      Qu^ssixes,      a  Asia,   where   it  occurs   in  vast  numbers. 


Sand-hopper  Sand-star 

Ifira   .nr.»r"»Mr   -v \a   ^i.yr^ti   in    l^i.   and  Britain.    wh»»re    it    is    common    in    most 

!j.i..i     r.    ".-N*^   ..-    ■■■  ij-.    ^■>-.Jl«   ■*?    "h-1^*  looaikies.     It    Ls    the   smallest   European 

.'.-..«  .r-i:!::^  ?_!■:.*  .'.»-.     T..--7    -ros.-**:  :~e.  n:-zi>rr  of   i"s   fjjuiiy.  and   is  so  named 

.•",••".!    ,i»-:i.    i/.ii    ■*--.•■»    :.-.i..:    :-     .--.-id-  from  :"j*  babies  of  n^t-building  in  hole* 

-ri...*    .-.  :.u.-»»n    :^;' .  :^.:^'.:    fir.-.il2.    And  d  ;:z   in   :be  tigh  bunks  of  rivers,  in  the 

"..-    }  i:  .**    L*i*x.  si-;-*  of  sand  or  gravtri  pirs.  and  in  sim- 

Sa^d-hODTlCr     '  Z"1-' r"*-*     •';•¥■<**■.    a  liar   stations.     The  color  of   the  sand- 

**■           rl"'1     «r,»-  :rM    y;  .—.*.;  ir..-~*:Z-  mirtin  is  a  soft  brown  on  the  head  and 

..a..-   •7,:.*r.f*:\r.A  0?   -..■.■?    -.r'i-r  Az-r.bi;..ud.i.  uj.;«    par:s.    and    wait*    below,    with    a 

r..u.-u..n     i.«;n^    son*    sea,    ^bor-rs.    wbere  -lark  brown  band  on  the  chest. 

•..-7  .V..17     »r  r.-.^r  >:i-:.-.z  ir.«.  :".  *.r.»*  -an-U  Sa.Ild-in.ole      a  ^°Qtn  African  rodent 

-    ,t*i;     t  :.i--..-.le*     lr^r    r*:e    r-*:*rdinz  '     of  the  size  of  a   rabbit 

*.■>.  wkh.  iijL:  grayish -brown  fur.     The  eyes 

Sandhurst     •  ,|a--'"".:-:rv.  ■ .  .1  Tillage  in  are    very   small:   external   ears   wanting; 

iMkuuiiuisb     p;- jf:a.-.l_  F>rii>^ir^.  :>ieas-  tail  short. 


ji-.r    c;u:.!     in             Il.i  £  ;  !  rr.    and  gan  Domin£0.      ^   Hayti.   Domini- 

f.i.v.-.-:.-     :  .:*     ."  i     .•■.■;  1:     .*.... "._rr    oo.»esre,  ******  -ww---_--__>&w.      tyifk  Republic. 

•,*  jf. :..:..                       .■-.    •'>:-:■.:    Marlow    in  Qgn  TlnminoFn      l*iin  do-min'g6:  more 

:-m*j.    ..-   ...      -:     ,  >-:_;.-,-  in  1>1-.  oau  -""^AH^O     prop^rlT    Sa.nto   l>0- 

l'  .-»  r.-.-v    ..—■:  :".r  _■:   .r.jr    .r.-r  year's  ape-  MiNiiO*.   the  capital   oicy   of   the   Domic- 

■..1.    **i  1    .r.    ■  .-:    ".>'"i7-*l-."il    pa.rt   of  kan  Kepuulic.  whU_*h  includes  the  eastern 

*..--    -.  ..■  -    .-    vj.-   -.-,   -;.■>!*  r:ii>i3   who  part  of  the  island  of  Hayti.     The  town 

..\   -     •!.*»-«:    .;      ..-.;.-'. -i-,n  :•;?  *..-  .-trmy.  is   situat«J   at   the   mouth  of   the  Ozaina 

SftnrlriTirwt      '  ■"    *'' ■*■■■-■>'.    *    oit7    °f  oc    :n*  ^''uth   coast,  and   is  the  seat  of 

0auuiiui9i,      V..-.  .-..:.    A:-tr.iI:af    1«*J  tL^   guwmnient    and   a   bishop's   see.     It 

rr.il**   5.  N.**.    •:    .U-;/«   .r:.-.    in   a   ir-.-l-i-  has   spacious   streets   and   squares,   a  ca- 

iri.r..r.j  r---r:-  :..     I*  :..:.•  ..'  ;.  :'■■  :.ri'iri-s  ari.i  tLeiJral   dating    from    1540.   a    university, 

'.r..'.-    .:.-.  .•*.".-*■        T  .■  -      .; :*-    h:jTi'i-"r:i»-  ^tc.     S;m    I>omin£o    is    the   oldest    Euro- 

sr'.-.-.T..v..-:  *      ...;:.-.-'-.  -    i- ■.   ':..:!!.  nv-fi;..:.-  P*Mn  ''i'y  of  the  N«»w  World,  having  been 

jr>"    .:..•*'..■."■■      ■*:•..    ■    r.    i. :-_*►•    lir..-:ir;.  ■ .  f«iiind-d    by    Hartholomew    Columbus    in 

(■tr.  14>'».     Columbus     was     buried     here     in 

*%flTi  T)i»o?n      ■-■«■''-  ,;''"1  -'•■'.  si  «■-*"■.  p.irt  1  ."»:>;.   but    bis   remains   were  removed   to 

oau  i/icgu        ,  ^....    ...  ,.„..,.,.  >t..c  Havana  in  17W.     Fop.  about  25.00U. 

of  S.ir.   I ..-.  I".,.   •    ...r   r.    ;:.   ..-   v..    .-s-  Sand-paper,  «  made  in  the  same  waj 

tr-::.»r  -.    ■* .  ■   -r  :■■.■  ■  r     ..•:   r  :.."•■■!  >:-i-«>.  r/**x*      J  as  *»mery-paper.  with  the 

!"•  r-.  .  -  ••.  ■  :  v.--  M   ■•        '             ■  'i  S.:.  difference    that    sand    is    substituted    for 

If.' j,     i; .   .     .i     :.'.•       •■a*!:     L.;r''^-r  ^a.^ry.     S.je  Emery. 

*:.ju  .  :.;.: :..  ...  ...-  .    -■  —  w.  r.iii-<.  Sand-pipers,    ?  «r?uP  of  8ma11. f™1" 

1  r.-    1.    >     A-:.-.         .  :    N:..    •...-..■   l.:r-,'t-  *""****  ^*^^*«,     latonal    or    wading 

if .■!':•.-     r*  *..-  :.■:■■.     Ar  «".:..:»  K';:rT,-v  tik-  b:r«ls.    belonging    to    the    family    Scolopa- 

J1*':.  !»...■.    .    -  ;-  ".■:           ..■:.  i  w-nt  «iv-r-  •  i'l.t*  ur  snir»»»s.     These   birds  inhabit   the 

Ma-  f.-.r.i  :...-■■        ■..'    W  .-;  ;  -A-.ir.     Ir  l.i-  «.!.»-ir»-s  of   th»*  sea  and  the  estuaries  and 

a    i:...i    ..-.  i    •■i.-..\-   i-. .:;..:*-.      « "« -r-  -n;i>I«i  bunks   ijf    rivers,   and    grope   in    the   soft 

Ji»-.i« ...  -i«  :   --  ?:  ■■  :.  i   .  .-  .i  j-  v  :!;;.-  r— 'irr.  rnud   for   the  worms,  small   molluscs,   in- 

SjiTi  1  ►.--■■■  i-    v.-  :.--*   ;■■  .— .  •■:  •••iW  ir>*m  s»-«ts.  ere.  u;>on  which  they  feed.     They 

I'siii-ir:..:    ,.:.  i    :..;-    :j:.    :::.;■•  .-.i.-.r    :«ir»-i-:ii  migrate   southwards   in   winter  in   flocks. 

rtiUiiu*  n-' .    a.*:4    -•-■-  -r.ii    ■«■»■.!:.    -*•  ir:.-iiip  and    appear   to    molt    twice   a   year,    the 

liri«>.     It  '.-  ?;*■■  r.-r..--  ;.•..-•'  . ■  r- ■  i  ->;»•  r;j*i:ij  >uiiiiu»-r  plumage  tliffering  from  the  win- 

bji-i-  f-.r  ?:.•■  :;.:ij--r  ;■■.-.■■:.  ■■:"  *'n-  I'.-ifi:.'*  t»-r   dn*ss.     The    voice    is    shrill    and    un- 

t!«-t.     T:.- .-•■  ;.r-  ■■■.:■  J'-'  :.*.::  lf-.-f  ;r;;iJ  r:iu<if*al :   and   they  are  able  both   to  run 

*'rirt-rjir."  ■  :    ;  r  -.  !•■•-.  i;.'  .  ;   •■  <■.:.:.-!  h-!..  anil  to  fly  with  rapidity.     There  are  sev- 

fri;r    -i.\  j    •••.•••.!:.!■■-:     r..i.r.^    r.i::f»  ri;il.  .-ral    Kuropean    spwMt's   and    various   spe- 

liiriib*  r.    ■:  .  x  .  :.  !  r-.:ir;.:-  ;..-  •:  .i-^.  «-  r.i<-E.-  «  i»s  »*xist  in  the  United  States,  wintering 

jiip«.  -.-.'.  ;;■  j  ■.-■.--.   ',r,''K  .i:,i  t-j.-.  ia:i»'-  in    th»*   West    Indies. 

tniuk*.    !.;;-.    :!..-.    •:/■       Jf    iiSi-    maiu-.  DdIlu  sircw    species      of      Crustacea, 

p.irk-.  i:.«-!  ■  .  :  z  II  .!l»«  i    '  1  Knj  m-n-  i   nrri  n-urly   allifd   to   the  sand  hoppers    (which 

th»-      !>.:.-    .•:■:.      « Jr  .  ;  r.-i-.      v.  U*  r»-      r!,.-    *. ."and    so    named    from    the    tortuou* 

r;iri:irri;i-<'.ii.*  ■: :.:  ■.    l'.\ ',,».- .m\'.i,    wa«.    l.-M  n.aiiiit-r  in  which  it  excavates  its  burrows 

1Iil."-17.      I'-.j..     <\'.i\*h    ::!».."7^;      HI«i»in  in   rli*-  sand. 


7U^::.  SoTirl-^tflr     (Op*iuni>f     a     genus    of 

Sand-martin,    ^^J^^V^LS  ^nQ;;7r    star-fishes  belongSig  to  the 

fm   'tl'ruf'l',     ■-.-     '  "fife  r.pl.-r     Ophiuroidea.     In     the    sand-stars 

rip'irim.   a    bin]    ir.- lu«!.-d    in    r:..    frunily  x\lt.  anns  or  niVs  are  mere  appendages  to 

iff      ••u-uliuwA     «     h'juiiL-r     Ti.-itant     to  the  body,  and  not  definite  parts,  and  tht 


Sandstones  Sandys 

viscera  or  organs  of  the  body  do  not  ex-  woodwork,  grape  products,  steelwork  cast- 
tend  into  the  rays,  but  are  confined  to  ings,  fibre  boxes,  chalk  and  crayons, 
the  central  body-piece  or  *  disc.'  The  It  has  the  commission  form  of  govern- 
■mbulacral  system  of  vessels  is  not  well  ment.  Pop.  (1910)  19,989;  (1920) 
developed,  and  does  not  subserve  locomo-  22,897. 

rion   to  the  same  extent  as  in  the  As-  fianri.WQfin     a  name  of  hymenopteroua 

leroidea.  Dana  wasP>    insects     of     the     genus 

Sandstones    con8'8t  usually  of  grains  Atnmophila,  belonging  to  a  group  which 

Mnuuovvu^oy  0j  ^uarta  aggregated  into  from    their   peculiar   habits,   are    termed 

a    compact    rock,    which    may    also   con-  Fos  sores     or     diggers.     The     sand-wasp 

tain   particles   of   felspar,    minute   scales  inhabits  sunny  banks  in  sandy  situations, 

of  mica,  and  an  admixture  of  clay,   in-  running    among   grass,    etc.,    with    great 

dicating  in  many  places  their  immediate  activity,    and    continually    vibrating    its 

derivation    from    the    debris    of    granitic  antenna     and     wings.     The     female     is 

rocks.     Sandstones    are    in    most    cases  armed  with  a  sting. 

chiefly  composed  of  particles  of  quartz,  Sandwich  (sand'wich),  a  municipal 
united  by  a  cement.  The  cement  is  in  ^«***^w*^<"  borough  and  one  of  the 
variable  quantity,  and  may  be  calcareous  Cinque  Ports  of  England,  in  the  county 
or  marly,  argillaceous  or  argillo-ferru-  of  Kent,  on  the  8 tour,  4  miles  from  the 
ginous,  or  even  siliceous.  The  grains  of  sea  at  Peg  we  11  Bay,  78  miles  E.  of  Lon- 
quartx  are  sometimes  scarcely  distin-  don  by  rail.  The  streets  are  narrow,  and 
guishable  by  the  naked  eye,  and  some-  part  of  the  old  walls  and  one  of  the 
times  are  equal  in  size  to  a  nut  or  an  gates  are  still  standing.  It  was  made 
egg,  as  in  those  sandstones  called  conglom-  a  Cinque  port  by  Edward  the  Confessor, 
erates,  or  sometimes  pudding-stone  or  and  was  the  royal  naval  port  until  the 
breccia.  The  texture  of  some  sand-  time  of  Richard  II.  It  has  an  ancient 
stones  is  very  close,  while  in  others  it  guild-hall,  and  a  parish  church  in  the 
is  very  loose  and  porous.  Some  sand-  early  Norman  style.  The  place  has  a 
stones  have  a  fissile  structure,  and  have  considerable  trade,  and  carries  on  brew- 
been  called  sandstone  slate.  In  color  ing,  malting,  tanning,  etc.  The  harbor, 
sandstone  varies  from  gray  to  reddish-  long  neglected,  has  been  improved,  and 
brown,  in  some  cases  uniform,  in  others  now  admits  vessels  drawing  10  feet, 
variegated.     In  addition   to  quartz  some  Pop.  3040. 

sandstones    contain     grains    of     felspar,  SflJldwifth      tne    name    given    to    an 

flint    and    siliceous    slate,    or    plates    of  k*a"u,u> w *viij    article  of  food  consisting 

mica.     Some  sandstones  are  ferruginous,  of  a  slice  of  meat,  fish,  fowl,  or  other 

containing  an  oxide  or  the  carbonate  of  savory  food  placed  between  two  slices  of 

iron.     Sandstones    have   been    formed    at  bread,   which   may  be  plain   or  buttered, 

different  periods  and  under  different  cir-  The   term    is   said    to   nave   arisen    from 

cumstances,  and  are  hence  associated  with  an  earl  of  this  name  having  been  in  the 

different  rocks  or  formations.     They  are  habit  of  providing   himself   with  one   in 

in   general   distinctly   stratified,   and   the  his  pocket  to  avoid  dining  in  town, 

beds    horizontally    arranged,    but    some-  Saildwicll    Islands      See  Hawaii. 

times    they    are    much    inclined    or    even  wa'**u'wx^«"    xoiouuoi 

vertical.     Sandstone  in  some  of  its  varie-  Sand-WOrm      a  &eDeral  name  for  any 

ties  is  very  useful  in  the  arts,  and  when  hja,xxu-      WimJ    of  the  numerous  worms 

it  has  no  tendency  to  split  is  known  by  living  in  the  sand  of  the  sea-shore.     The 

the  name  of  freestone.     When  sufficiently  fisherman's  lobworm  is  one  of  the  most 

solid  it  is  employed  as  a  building  stone,  important  of  these.     Hidden  under  stones 

Some    varieties    are    used    as    millstones  or    burrowing    deeply    in    the    sand    are 

for  grinding  meal,  or  for  wearing  down  numerous    species    of    errant    Chetopods, 

other  materials  preparatory   to  a  polish,  while  the  tubes  of  Tercbella  condrtlcga, 

and  some  are  used  for  whetstones.     For  mostly   composed   of   fragments   of   shell, 

the    New    Red   Sandstone,   and    the   Old  are  familiar  objects  in  the  sands. 

Red  Sandstone,  see  Geology.  fiaririv  TTnnlr     a  Iovv  sandy  peninsula 

SflTirinfiW    ( san-dus'ki ) ,     a     city     of  oluluJ   n.vvrL,    at  the  entrance  of  New 

DttuuuBAjr    ^hio^  capital  of  Erie  Qo^  York  harbor.     On  the  n.  point  are  a  fixed 

on    a    sandstone    ridge    on    the    southern  light    90    feet    high    and    a    government 

side  of  Sandusky  Bay,  Lake  Erie,  about  proving  ground.     See  New  York. 

61    miles    w.    of    Cleveland.     Among    the  SandvS     (san'dis    or    sandz),    Edwin, 

principal    buildings    are    a    court-house,  h,<**luJro    Archbishop  of  York,  was  born 

Federal    building,     Soldiers'    Home    and  in    Lancashire,    England,    in    1511),    and 

Stats  fish-hatchery.     It  has  a  good  har-  educated  at  Cambridge  University,  where 

bor,    and    an    extensive    trade    is    done  he  became  master  of  Catherine  Hall  and 

In  fish,  lumber,  limestone,  manufactured  subsequently   vice-chancellor  of   the  uni- 
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Tower ;  bat  be  was  iiLn-rat«l  at  the 
end  of  lour  tnoatba.  and  crossed  to  Ger- 
can j.  Oil  tii*  accession  of  Elizabeth  be 
r**".rtti*i  to  England,  and  «u  nude 
tlMWjj,  of  Worff-r  in  1.>j&.  In  157'J  be 
wan  cjde  Lb-bop  of  L/jndon.  and  arch- 
•Vabop  of  York  in  1577.  He  died  Id 
JSf^iJ—  Hit  son.  J?i*  Edwis  Sasdys 
(born  UW1;  died  VZSn.  was  employed 
by  Jam**  I  od  k»ii]  missions,  received 
ti«e  Lor.or  of  knight  hood,  wan  connected 
«;*t  ibe  Se"iii']  Virginia  Company  and 
oV-TniM-  with  the  American  coionies. 
and  put>ll>-b*<j  Europe  H/tt.cmt*m,  a  Hur- 
•     "  ■      ---•        ■•      "   '■-■■  -      -'-     (Ac 


large  and  Mail}'  bnikiioja  of  marble. 
granite  and  terra  eotta,  with  *iee' 
iiiiitr  framework.  Notable  among  these 
are  tbe  largo  and  nandmcie  city  hall 
and  post  onVe.  the  Hail  of  Justice,  Co* 
lorn  House,  mini.  Merchants'  Exchanges. 
and  tbe  large  Ferry  Building,  a  museum 
of  geological  and  ethnological  collection*. 
The  educational  institutions  include  tbe 
Hopkins  Art  Institute.  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences, Memorial  Museum,  Mechanics'  In- 
stitute. .Sutro  and  Public  libraries.  -School 
of  Mechanical  Arts.  Cooper  Medical  Col- 
lege, medical  and  legal  departments  of 
(lie  I'nicersity  of  California,  etc  Mar- 
ket  Street,   with   a   length   of   about   31 


A4>.    biiUwIied   a    fl'litivn   of   Tr 

lh:-  £«'{,  a  uji-iri'.-al  translation  of 
i-id*»  if' tam'/rph'jt'.t.  metrical  para- 
i  ranee  of  ;Le  I'Kalms  Job.  Eccleaiaates, 
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riK   artesian -well   dia-  miles,   is  tbe  chief  commercial   tborongh- 
.-..ViS.  fare.     Of   ibe  city's  parka  the  largest  ia 
..f  York  (•-..  Maine,  i;olf].n  I  line  Tark,  with  an  area  of  1050 
!■-   •;.  w.   of   Portland,  aires.     Originally  a  tract  of  barren  sand- 
It   hns  wat.-r  power  dun.-s  between  the  city  and  the  Ocean,  th's 
f   lap   nib'->,    blankets,  lias  lioen  made  a  beautiful  and  attractive 
rliT   produ.-ts.      1 '•'['.  pleasure    ground.     The    climate    la    mild, 
and.  od  tbe  whole,  healthy,  but  during  the 
i-an    fmri  -  sis '  koi.  summer     months     a     disagreeable     do.v- 
ihi-    i!ii'-f    city    and  wind,   coming   through   the  Golden   Gate. 
and   of  Hi-  1'in-iiic  is  apt   to   blow   across  tbe  city.    Of   the 
i-     -iiuat.il     on     a  div.-rsitii-d     industries     the     largest     are 
.f  land   l.nw-.-i.   tl..'  those   of   shipbuilding    (including   battle- 

-  It.iy  of  San   Trail-  sliiji    i-otistrnctioii  I,    the    manufacture    of 
to    He-    hin.-r    I"  nis  foundry     mid     machine     shop     products. 

'■■ii'--    n     »;iti-i"-iy  sljii;j;htiTing   nml    packing,   and   fruit  can- 

.1  1  ii>il>-  widi..     Tin.  nil,:;.     The   commerce   of    the  city,    both 

-  i|-.-|j  aiid  -i.ai-ioiis.  uiTli   for-mn   and  domestic  ports,  ia  very 
and    from    :i    to    VI  1nn->..    <>s|.,.Hnllv     in     shipments    of    gold. 

I    was   urizuL .iiiy    i.l  -iii.-r.  :iml  other  minerals,  wheat,  liquors 

.-ii    lntEi-ly    r.-plnn-d  and    lniril»-r.    and    receipts   of   sugar,   cof- 

tl.i-if    being    many  f,,..  and   tea.     There  are  steamship   linea 
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Sangallo  Sanitation 

Co  all  principal  Pacific  ports  of  America,  rated.     The  islands  are  all  mountainous 

Asia  and  the  Pacific  islands.  and  partly  volcanic.     In  an  eruption  of 

The   site  of   San   Francisco   was   first  Aboe,  a  volcano  on  Great  Sangir,  id  June, 

occupied   by   white   settlers   in    1776,   an  1892,  the  greater  part  of  the  island  was 

Indian   mission   being   founded   by   Span-  devastated,  and  nearly  10.000  inhabitants 

iards.     Sixty  years  later  the  little  village  perished.     Pop.  about  50,000. 

of  Verba  Buena  sprang  up,  the  name  of  go  ri  rater    (■*ns"»'ter),      Charles,      a 

San    Francisco    being    adopted    in    1847.  »°»1*B0,'C1,     Canadian     poet,     born     at 

The  conquest  of  California  from  Mexico  Kingston,  Ontario,  in  1822;  died  in  1893. 

and  the  discovery  of  gold  in  1848  led  to  He  was  for  15  years  an  editor,  and  for 

a     rapid     influ  :     of     inhabitants,     there  18  years  a  post-office  official  at  Ottawa, 

being  20,000  by  the  end  of   1849.     The  He  wrote  The  St.  Lawrence  and  Sague- 

city    has    :  'nee    then    grown    with    great  nay  and  Hesperus  and  other  Poems. 

rapidity.      While     the    population     was  SflTlPSter     Margaret    Elizabeth 

greatly  reduced  during  1906,  owing  to  the  »a"u>5°,'^x>     Munson,  American  author, 

devastating  fire  which  followed  an  earth-  born  in  New  Rochelle,   N.   Y..  in   1838; 

quake  shock,  .the  subsequent  years  found  died    in    1912.       She    was    educated    in 

the  city  rapidly  recovering.     Though  San  Vienna  and  New  York  City  and  in  1858 

Francisco    ranks    second    in    population  married  George  Sangster.     She  became  a 

(1920  census)    among   the  cities   of  the  favorite  contributor  to  '  home '  magazines, 

Pacific  Coast,  its  metropolitan  area  ranks  and  was  the  author  of  a  number  of  books 

first  in   the  west  and   nigh  among  other  and  poems. 

densely  populated   centers  of  the  United  Sari  cm  iti  aria       See  Blood-root. 

States.      Motorists  are   attracted   by   the  °»11BulIltt"»« 

fine  cement  roads  in  its  environs.     Pop.  Sariripririm     (sanTie-drim),    or    San- 

(1900)       342.782;        (1910)       416,912;  °ttl"*cuiiiu     HEDRIN   (corrupted  from 

(1920)  508,410.  the    Greek    sunedrion,    a    council),    the 

QfiTicrfilln     (sang-gal'd),    Antonio,    an  supreme   judicial    tribunal   of   the   Jews, 

uaugouu    Italian  architect,  born  in  the  existing    in    the    time   of    the    Maccabees 

environs  of  Florence  in   1485.     He  sue-  and  in   New  Testament  times.      Accord- 

ceeded  his  master  Bramante  as  architect  ing   to   the   Talmud    it   was   founded   by 

cf   the  church   of   St.    Peter's    in    Rome,  Moses  when  he  elected  seventy  elders  to 

and  was  much  employed  under  the  popes  assist    him    in    judging    the    children    of 

Loo  X,  Clement  VII  and  Paul  III,  both  Israel   in    the   wilderness,    but   this  view 

'.\  fortifying  places  and  in  the  construe-  is   now   generally   rejected.      The   sanhe- 

tiru    t  public  buildings,  the  grandeur  and  drim    consisted    of   seventy    members   be- 

solidity    of    which    have    been    much    ad-  sides  the  president,  who  was  usually  the 

mired.     He  died   in    1546.     His  two   un-  high-priest.       They     were     chosen     from 

cles,  Antonio  and  Giuliano  Sangallo,  were  among  the  priests,  elders,  heads  of  fam- 

also  distinguished  architects.  ilies,  and  scribes  or  doctors  of  law,  and 

QancrA-rViaiiQAn     (zang'er-hou-£n),      a  had  power  to  deal  with  both  secular  and 

oaugemauscii    town    of    Pmggian  spiritual    matters.     The   council   became 

Saxony,  33  miles  w.  N.  w.  of  Merseburg,  extinct  in  425. 

on  the  Gonna.     The  town  has  two  castles,  Sfl.Tlitfl.tion    (win-i-ta'shun),  the  meth- 

and   manufactures  of  iron-ware,  machin-  vau^kaitivu.    ^j8  emp|oye<j  to  maintain 

ery,  etc.     Pop.  (1905)    12,439.  health  and  ward  off  disease.     The  science 

Sail  GimienanO    (»an  Ji-mjn-y&'no),  of    sanitation    treats    more    especially    of 

»,MM  ~  AAM&MMMv    a    clty    0£    giena  xvhat  is  required  of  each  individual  in  his 

province,  Italy,  six  miles  s.  w.  of  Sieua.  duty   to   his   neighbor,   so   that   by   using 

it  is  notable  for  the  mediaeval  aspect  of  such  means  as  may  ensure  his  own  health 

its  old  walls,  its  many  towers,  and  Gothic  he  may  in  a  negative  way  preserve  that 

edifices,  and  is  rich  in  splendid  works  of  of  his  neighbor  also.     The  subject  natu- 

art,    tmong   them   beautiful   frescoes   and  rally   divides   itself   into   four  main   divi- 

paintings  of  past  centuries.     Pop.  1)848.  sions  :  —  1.   That    relating    to   our   dwell- 

Qon  fViATranni     (jo-van'n$),     a     town    ings;   2.    Food;   3.   Clothing:   4.   Cleanli- 
ouuvjiuviiiiiii  j    g     ltaly?    on    tQe  nesj4     Ag    regards    the    firet    ^ad     our 

Hay  of  Naples,  a  suburb  of  the  city  of  dwellings  should  be  situated  so  as  to  en- 
Naples.  Pop.  20,797.  sure  a  free  circulation  of  air  round  them. 
SflJlpnr  Islands  (s*n'g£r),  a  group  and  a  thorough  system  of  drainuge.  The 
oiuigu  xoiauuo  0j  gmaji  igiands  in  rooms  should  be  large,  airy,  and  well 
the  Indian  Archipelago,  inhabited  by  the  ventilated.  There  should  be  an  ample 
Malay  race  (Christians),  and  belonging  supply  of  pure  water,  which  should  be 
to  the  Netherlands.  Most  of  them  are  protected  from  every  possible  source  of 
inhabited  and  are  covered  with  cocoa-  contamination.  The  plumbing  should  be 
Rice,  pisang,  and  sago  are  culti-  sanitary,  and  all  pipes  and  fixtures  should 
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Kible.         Attention    words  riHjui 


jbonld    In-    f:ii-i>n    '..    the    method    of    arfi-    last  divia _ 

Bclnl  ni'nline  and  lighting,     Hntafla  of  all    lines*.     The  neglect  n 
these  will  differ   in  cities   am]   rural   dis-   cold    water    is    pcrbat 


Sanitation 


— that  of  el  nan - 
efficient  Die  of 

of   the    moat 


The  unitary  arrangements  of  the  borne  ate  of  toe  Utmost  importance,  and  irpecial  tbonaht  and 

attention  ihoul.l  tie  devoted  to  the  bathroom.   A  daily  bath  la  not  only  conducive  to  health  Tint  ii* 

powerful  preventive  against  disease. 

triets.    In  the  country,  special  care  should- potent  and  prolific  causes  of  disease.    11m 
be  tiiki'n  that  the  foundations  iinil  etllara    first    duty    of    every    human    being    ia    to 

of  l  In-    I scs   :irr  iii   |irn|iir  coudiiion ;    a    attend    thoroughly  til  the  cleansing  of  the 

damp    cellar    menus    n iln  ulrliv    bouse-,    whole  body,  and  thi:;  run  only  be  done  by 

Many    ..f   tin-    |irol>lciii*   of    sanitation    arc    the    free   application    of  water.      The  f«- 
t tended  ii.  hy  the  liK-al  health   cjtutit    (preferably   daily)    tweof  a  cold 
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N   ill*   II 


assuming  a   but  Ii  is 


only  . 


wluciTC  toi  health,  bat 


.  - when   we  leave  a 

■wit  Itil*.  which  hath    that    n   glow — called    the    reaction — 

..!.■  ,,i   Hi.'  chief  nlx.nM  be  felt  nil  over  the  body,  and  tbia 

sources   of  disease,    is   now    known   to  bo  can  be  assisted  hy  the  vigorous  use  of  a 

CM[ii[iiii:itiviiv    iiiirinlcss.      ( Keren iwdine  rough  luwel.     Bathing  in  this  way  is  a 

greatlv  viliates  tin'  atmosphere  mi>l  should  powerful  natural  tonic  to  the  akin,  nerves, 
be  avoid"!.  Every  portion  of  a  bouse  ami  muscular  system.  It  promotes  diste- 
ntion I,  I  Ih-  ki-|i!  Ki-riipntoiisli'  clean,  ami  tioti.  regulates  the  bowels,  and  la  in  fact 
after  inf-i-iioii-  or  coiii/i^iiiiis  iis-.-a-i-  (here  invaluable  as  a  sanitary  measure.  AH 
should  l»*  a  tlioroiiKii  cliTin-iut:  nrj.l  .[i-in-  underclothing  should  be  changed  at  least 
fit-ting  of  tie-  furniture.  Ii.-ildrng,  carpers,  twice  a  wi-ek  ;  and  socks  and  stocking! 
etc.  Ah  regards  f.m.l  nn<[  r-], ,t ]ii ni;.  emmgh  every  two  days;  a  daily  change  would  be 
has  alrea.lv  been  -aid  in  the  articles  better.  A  warm  bath  (with  Q«e  of  soap) 
OicUtic*    and    Clothing    to.,  v.).      A    few  should  be  taken  at  least  twice  a  week,  ass) 


Sanjak  San  Juan  Boundary  Question 

oftener  if  convenient.  All  household  fur-  sect  (Aspidiotus  pcrniciosus)  of  Chinese 
nisliings  should  be  kept  thoroughly  free  origin.  It  has  a  wide  distribution  through- 
from  dirt.  Cleanliness  of  house,  furnish-  out  the  United  States  and  is  a  serious  en- 
ings,  body,  and  clothes,  will  aid  in  main-  emy  of  fruit  trees  in  many  States.  The 
taining  health  both  of  body  and  of  mind,  scale  is  nearly  circular  in  outline  and 
An  outdoor  occupation  is  to  be  preferred  about  the  size  of  the  head  of  a  pin.  When 
on  the  score  of  health,  and  exercise  of  any  it  is  plentiful  upon  trees  it  becomes  en- 
kind  may  be  taken.  In  addition,  freedom  crusted  on  the  trunk  and  branches,  giving 
from  anxiety,  cheerful  society{  honesty,  the  tree  a  scurfy  appearance.  The  insect 
and  the  practice  of  all  the  virtues  are  under  the  protecting  scale  feeds  by  suck- 
most  conducive  to  the  promotion  and  pres-  ing  the  sap  of  the  tree,  so  a  contact  insec- 
ervation  of  health.  See  also  Germ  The-  ticide  is  necessary  for  its  control.  A  treat- 
ory  of  Disease,  Disinfectant.  The  subject  ment  is  to  spray  the  trees  during  the  dor- 
of  sanitation  and  hygiene  might  be  ex-  mant  season  with  concentrated  lime- 
tended  indefinitely,  but  attention  should  sulphur.  The  so-called  miscible  oils 
be  drawn  to  the  modern  attitude  towards  (mineral  oils  which  have  been  so  treated 
disease.  We  no  longer  wait  till  sickness  that  they  may  be  readily  mixed  with 
invades  us,  but  we  rather  try  to  keep  dis-  water)  are  also  used  successfully, 
eases  away  bv  maintaining  our  bodies  in  Qari  Juan  a  province  of  the  Argen- 
the  best  possible  condition.  This  is  done  oai*  •  UBU»  tine  Republic ;  bounded  on 
by  proper  attention  to  the  skin,  teeth,  the  w.  by  the  Andes ;  area,  37,865  sq. 
■south,  and  other  parts  of  the  body ;  and  miles.  It  has  gold  and  copper  mines, 
by  seeking  proper  medical  advice  on  the  Pop.  127,713. 

subject  before  disease  gets  a  hold  on  us.  Can  Ttiqti  the  capital  of  the  province 
Public  health,  like  most  other  things  of  QttU  °  UM,11>  of  San  Juan,  Argentine 
value,  can  be  purchased ;  the  price  is  paid  Republic,  situated  on  San  Juan  River.  It 
in  money,  in  effort,  and  in  doing  as  much  has  a  number  of  excellent  educational  in- 
as  possible  to  promote  personal  health.  stitutions.  Pop.  15,000. 
Sanjak  (BiW;  Turkish,  '  a  stand-  gan  Juan  the  capital  of  Porto  Rico, 
J  ard  )  is  the  name  given  to  »*■•**•»*■•**>  on  an  island  on  the  north 
a  subdivision  of  an  eyalet  or  minor  prov-  coast,  connected  with  the  mainland  by  a 
ince  of  Turkey,  from  the  circumstance  bridge.  It  is  the  principal  seaport  of  the 
that  the  governor  of  such  district  is  en-  island.  Morro  Castle,  built  in  1584,  is  a 
titled  to  carry  in  war  a  standard  of  one  prominent  object.  During  the  Spanish- 
horse-tail.  American  war,  American  naval  forces 
San  Joaanin  (^8-a-ken'),  a  river  of  under  Admiral  Sampson  bombarded  the 
^.  California  which  trav-  town  in  May,  1898,  and  later  occupied  it. 
erses  the  valley  of  the  same  name  from  At  Rio  Piedras,  7  miles  distant,  is  the 
the  Tulare  Lakes,  joins  the  Sacramento,  University  of  Porto  Rico  (coeducational), 
and  falls  into  Suisun  Bay.  It  has  a  The  harbor  has  been  improved  to  have  an 
length  of  350  miles.  entrance  of  600  yards  wide  and  30  feet 
fian  TncA  (nfl-sfl'),  a  city,  the  capital  deep.  It  is  a  United  States  naval  station. 
Ott±i«iuac  of  Santa  Clara  Co.,  Califor-  Pop.  (1910)  48,716;  (1920)  70,707. 
nia,  in  the  valley  of  Santa  Clara,  46  miles  CQTi  Ttiqti  or  Villa  Hermosa,  capi- 
by  rail  8.  of  San  Francisco.  The  city  is  oau  *  u*u>  tal  of  the  State  of  Ta- 
embowered  in  trees  and  shrubberies,  and  basco,  Mexico,  on  Grijalva  River.  It  has 
has  a  fine  park,  6  miles  distant,  to  which  considerable  trade  through  its  port  Fron- 
leads  a  beautiful  avenue  of  trees.     It  con-  tera.     Pop.  13,000. 

tains  a  city   hall,  court   house,   theaters,  Qqyi  Juan       *u^  name  San  Juan  del 

State  normal  school,  a  public  library,  and  Kfa**  u  u»i*,      Norte,   also  called  Gret- 

several  educational   institutions.      It   has  town,  a  seaport  of  Nicaragua.   Pop.  2500. 

extensive  fruit-growing  and  packing  inter-  Qari  Juan       a  "ver  °*  Central  Amer- 

esta,  machinery  and  other  plants.     Santa  >     ica,  which  carries  the  wa- 

Clara  Valley's  fruit,  berrv  and  soil  prod-  ter  of  Lake  Nicaragua  to  the  Caribbean 

nets  are  valued  at  $50,000,000  annually.  Sea.     See  Nicaragua. 

£n  22?  ^8&  SPoMffit   it  San  J™*  Boundary  Question. 

pan  JU5C,  rtandg  on  a  tableland  3000  Bv  the  Treaty  of  Washington  (June  15, 
feet  above  sea-level,  has  fine  streets  and  a  1846)  it  was  provided  that  the  bound- 
number  of  notable  buildings,  including  the  ory  line  between  British  North  Amer- 
National  Museum.  There  is  a  consider-  ica  and  the  United  States  should  be 
able  trade  in  coffee  and  other  products,  continued  to  the  middle  of  the  channel 
Pop.  38,016;  with  environs,  51,6o8.  between  Vancouver's  Island  and  the 
Son  Xn&P  Sg&1<*  tne  namc  given  a  continent,  and  thence  south  to  the  Pa- 
sou  ¥  upc  mv«au9      destructive  scale  in-  cific  Ocean,    But  the  island  of  San  Juan 
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Urn  jl  -hx  middle  o€  this  dannri,  and  regularly  built,  with  fine  streets.  It  hss 
«  yi**rs.n  'jKn**£*vtlj  arose  as  to  whom  a  handsome  cathedral:  manufactures  1 
ii^  miaza  ihcn-d  **uxug.  It  was  a  sub-  clothing,  shoes,  hats,  etc-,  railway  work- 
er -\f  an%  \2S.  v^ter  dispute,  bat  at  last  shops :  and  a  considerable  trade.  Pop. 
"j+  iukr7AT  ti*  nhmitvd  to  the  arbitra-  *2J*4»i — The  state   has  an   area  of  io.- 


jnn  -J  -2*.  Empero?  William  of  Germany  Zl*»  *\.  :ailes.  is  generally  fertile,  and  has 

-»  r.umr    i??#a..     Th*    emperor's    award,  rich  gold  and  silver  mines.     Fop.  575,432. 

ta:^i  C^-soee?  21.  1372.  was  given  unre-  CUj.  lfor/co  in  Lamis     (marTto    en 

~r~-*l7      n     fa^r     of     the     American  oan  *arco  m  ljam15    1ft 'mes),    «. 

•;*:m.   in  ra*  jrviad  that  the  American  town  in  the  prorince  of  Foggia,   Italy. 

•  r*  \t  -z*.  treaty  of  1546  was  the  more  Pop.  17.309. 

**ner.   vu>.  C^-    lforiiifl       See  Jf  aria*. 

£*_->_,     ■«as'kiif  Iea  Dattj>,  evangel-  Dan  *armo' 

■/     -*--  oom  at  Edinburgh,  Penn-  C^y.  VorHn     <«*n     mar-ten'),     Jooc 

ir-MuL    ji    1*40.     He    had    fine    vocal  °9UL  -■«*"**    de.    liberator    of    Chile, 

j/f»*-i.   i-ii  f-r  *  niinber  of  Tears  was  was    born    at     Zopeyer.     Argentina,    in 

uwy  4-x    »n    I>wight    L.    Yioody,    the  1««SL     He  joined  the  Spanish  army  and 

»**i^j«.  w.si.zz  xJLfi  attention  of  large  fooght  in  the  campaigns  against  France 

t  *.i*>ns*ft  vj  r.£g:r.g  hymns  composed  by  from  17GQ  till  1811.  becoming  lieutenant- 

1.3^.'.     lie  t^d  is,  10O&.  colonel.     Resigning    in    1812.    he    sailed 

SinUlVa.    '  ^^kv*  •     Sanskrit,     nu-  for  Buenos  Ay  res.  and  joined  the  patriot 

ii/m.    ZSA7Xm    or   rational»,   is   the  army.     Here    he   formed   and   drilled   an 

ft*:-.*  cf  ti*  ci>f  philosophical  system  of  army    of    invasion    and    in    1817    led    a 

\:S.j*~     1*j>.  4or".ri«s  are  attributed  to  the  body   of  4000  men   in   a   famous  march 

tag*  Kx's'.'jl.  failed  to  have  been  a  son  across    the    Andes,     traversing    a     pass 

of  Krur.rr.A  ar.d  an  incarnation  of  Vishnu.  12*300    feet    high.     Reaching    Chile,    be 

It    teaches    the    eternity    of    matter   and  gained  a  victory  at  Chacabuco  on  Feb. 

spirit   independent  of  a   Supreme   Being,  12,  following  on  the  15th  with  the  cap- 

and  propound*  a  code  of  twenty-five  prin-  ture    and    occupation    of    Santiago.     He 

riple*,  by  the  observance  of  which  eternal  was  defeated  on  March  19,  1818,  but  on 

happine**    or    complete    exemption    from  April  5  gained  a  splendid  victory  at  the 

every  kind  of  ill  can  be  obtained.     The  Malipo,  which  drove  the  Spaniards  from 

Hankhya  philosophy  is  supposed  to  date  Chile.     He  was  offered  the  supreme  die- 

from  a  period  anterior  to  the  eighth  cen-  tatorship.    but    declined    it,    and    began 

tury  b.c.  preparations    for   the   invasion   of    Peru, 

flan  T^anHrn      'l*-an'dro).   a  city  of  On   July   19,   1S21.   he  took   Lima  from 

onu  jvcauuru      Alam„ia  f<0.,  raiifor-  tne  Spaniards,  and  carried  Callao  after 

nia,  15  mil**  from  Sun  Francwco.     It  is  a  a  hard  fight.     On  August  3  he  was  pro- 

residential  place  and  has  lumber  mills,  etc.  claimed  supreme  protector  of  Peru.     At 

Pop.  570tt.  the    same    time    Bolivar    was    marching 

San  Lucar-de-Barrameda  (A*V?*r  *?u-th    «  Pex.u'-*nd  t?  H"*?1*  &? 

wau  Muvm  uv  i/»i*»iuvu»  da  bar-  claims    San    Martin    resigned    his    office, 

ra-ma'thaj,    a   seaport   of   Spain,    at    the  leaving    Bolivar    to    complete    his    work. 

rnoith  of  the  Guadalquivir.     There  is  a  Withdrawing   from    South   American   af- 

eorjiuoVrable     tmde,    especially    in    wine,  fairs,  he  went  to  France  and  lived  there 

Magellan   embarked   here  in   1510  on   his  in  reduced  circumstances  until  his  death, 

ft  nit.  voysare.     Pop.  22,*>15.  August  17,  1856. 

Qon  Tnia     Mo-eV),    a   province   of   the  Coy.  Mfl.TPn      fma-ta'6),  a  city  of  San 

»an  L.U1S     Arjf^tin#b  rf^puWic.     Area,  Dan  maieo      Mateo    Co.,     California, 

&i£'~>  *t\  ;are  mile*.    Th^  province  is  rich  on  San  Francisco  Bay,  21  miles  8.  of  San 

,r,  *t,\,\*-f  and  other  metal*.     The  hading  Francisco,  in  a  fruit  and  farming  district. 

\w\  .**-,    .».  ";jffle-rearing.     Pop.  124.215.  It  has  salt  works,  furniture  factory,  plan- 

Tne    *t..*4    fown    is    San    Lt.ih    (Mer-  ing  mill.  etc.     Pop.    (1920)   5979. 

"•/>* ,  San  MlPH el     a  town  °^  Salvador,  on 
Q«in  Tnit  OKitnn    count v  *»eat  of  San  6         '    a     river    of    the    same 

o»n  l^uis  vuiapu,  T  uiM    0hiwIM|    ( v>  nam0t  anf]  capital  of  department  of  San 

<  5i:.#'.rr.ia,     Vj     mile**     .v.  w.     of     Santa  Miguel.      Its   trade   is   largely  in  indigo. 
i'i\rKfirn.     I*  -.*  a  srreat  hiitter-making  cen-   Pc»p.  29,&i5. 

?*  r    and   o"i  Aippinif  j#oinf. ;     has    railroad   Qonna^arn     (san-ad-za'r6),    JACOP0, 
•ho;^,  «t/-.    pop.  ,v»5».».  oaiin^diu    an  itaHan  p^  who  WPOte 

flfln   Tnia  Pntoai      ( p«>to-v«-' )    a  city    both  in  Latin  and  Italian,  born  at  Naples 
ana  i-uib  jtuiobi    0j  M(.xif.r>  r.a,)ital   in  1458;  (iied  in  1533.    He  was  natron- 

of  fh»  atste  of  «*rne  riame,  jiis  mileis.  n.  w.    ized   by    King   Ferdinand  of  Naples  and 
of    Mexico,    <*VjO    feet    above,    sea-level ;    his    sons    Alphonso    and    Frederick,   and 


San  Eaf  ael  Sanskrit  Language 

the  latter  gave  him  the  delightful  villa  ble  antiquity,  and  having  bj  its  early  for- 
of  Mergellina,  with  a  pension  of  600  tification  become  the  key  of  Spain  on 
ducats.  Sannazaro  wrote  sonnets  and  the  side  of  France  figures  much  in  all 
canzoni  and  an  idyl  (Arcadia)  in  Italian,  the  wars  between  the  two  countries.  In 
Latin  elegies,  eclogues,  epigrams,  and  a  1813,  when  held  by  the  French,  it  wai 
longer  poem,  De  Partn  Vtrginis,  in  three  stormed  by  the  British  and  largely  de- 
hooks,  stroyed.     Pop.  (1910)  47,804. 

San  Kafael  fcf  jg*&£  Eft  **n  Severo  S^k,fi£?ftS 

Marin  Co.,  California,  15  miles  n.  of  San  in  the  province  of  Foggia,  39  miles  e.  N.  H. 

Francisco,    on    San    Pablo    Bay.      Pop.  of    Campobasso.     It    is    tolerably    well- 

(1020)  5512.  built,  and  contains  a  cathedral.     It  w&< 

Son  Rattio     (rft'mC),   a   town   in   the  destroyed  by  the  French  in  1799.     Pop. 

oaii  jvcuiu      Drovince    of    Porto-Mau-  30,040. 

rizio,  Italy,  on  the  Gulf  of  Genoa.     It  is  Sansevie'ra      *&*  Bowatring-Kemp. 

noted  as  a  climatic  health  resort,  and  is  **»**°«v*^  x<*» 

&ft!£jii  tffffiyttS?-  *Eft£  Sanskrit  language  and  Lit 

town  contains  many  beautiful  villas.  Here  erature  (*aD'8krit)»  Sanskrit  is  th« 
were  held  many  important  conferences  of  name  given  to  the  learned  and 
premiers  following  the  European  war.  classical  language  of  the  Hindus,  the  Ian- 
Pop,  (com.)  23,103.  guage  in  which  most  of  their  vast  litera- 
SflJl  Roaiie  (roTte),  a  town  of  S.  ture  is  written,  but  which  has  not  been  a 
aw^uc  gpajnt  near  the  peninsula  living  and  spoken  language  since  about  the 
of  Gibraltar.  Pop.  8569.  second  century  before  Christ  It  is  one  of 
San  Salvador  (sAl-va-dar*),  a  town  the  Aryan  or  Indo-European  family  of 
iron,  wcuvouui  m  Cental  America,  tongues,  and  may  be  described  as  a  sister 
capital  of  the  state  of  Salvador,  situated  of  the  Persian,  Greek,  and  Latin,  Teu- 
near  the  volcano  of  same  name.  The  in-  tonic,  Slavonic,  and  Celtic  tongues.  It 
habitants  are  chiefly  engaged  in  agricul-  stands  in  the  same  relation  to  the  modern 
ture.  The  town  was  completely  destroyed  Aryan  languages  of  India  as  Latin  stands 
by  earthquake  on  April  16,  1854,  and  has  to  the  Romance  languages.  It  is  a 
suffered  severely  since.  It  was  founded  highly  inflected  language,  having  in  this 
originally  in  1528.  Pop.  00.000.  respect  many  resemblances  to  Greek. 
SansandlS?  (sUn-san-dig*),  a  town  in  To  philologists  it  has  proved  perhaps  the 
wauoauuig  Segu,  Western  Soudan,  most  valuable  of  tongues,  and  it  was  only 
Africa,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Niger,  after  it  became  known  to  Europeans  that 
It  has  an  extensive  trade  and  a  pop.  es-  philology  began  to  assume  the  character 
timated  at  10,000^30,000.  of  a  science.  Its  supreme  value  is  due 
SanB-Cnlottes  (8*n-ku-lot;  Fr.,  te  the  transparency  of  its  structure,  and 
vuawvvco  'without  breeches'),  its  freedom  from  the  corrupting  and  dis- 
the  name  given  in  derision  to  the  Jacobins  guising  effect  of  phonetic  change,  and 
or  popular  party  by  the  aristocratical  from  obliteration  of  the  original  mean- 
in  the  beginning  of  the  French  revolution  ing  of  its  vocables.  The  name  Sanskrit 
of  1789,  and  afterwards  assumed  by  the  means  carefully  constructed  or  symmet- 
patriots  as  a  title  of  honor.  rically  formed,  and  was  given  to  distin- 

SflTi   Rp  Via  at  ion      (sa-vfts-te-an'),    a  guish    it    from    the    vernacular    dialects, 

Ottll  ocuastiau     city  and  8eaport  in  which  were  eaiied  Prakrit,  that  is,  com- 

the  northeast   of   Spain,    capital    of   the  mon    or    natural.     It    is    probable    that 

province  of  Guipuzcoa,  partly  on  the  side  Sanskrit,   in    its   more   highly   elaborated 

of    Mount    Orgullo,    which    projects    into  form,    was    never    spoken    by    any    great 

the   Bay   of   Biscay,   and    partly   on    the  body    of    the    people.     The    alphabet    is 

isthmus  connecting  it  with  the  mainland,  usually   known   as   the   X&gari  or  Deva- 

It  was  once  strongly  fortified,   its  forti-  A'dfirorJ,    and    in    its   earliest    form    dates 

fications    including    the    castle    of    Mota  back  several  centuries  before  Christ     It 

on  the  summit  of  Orgullo,  403  feet  high,  consists  of  fourteen  vowels  and  diphthongs. 

The  town  consists  for  the  most  part  of  and   thirty-three  consonants,   besides  one 

modern     houses     arranged     in     spacious  or    two    other    characters.     Among    the 

streets   and   squares.     The   manufactures  phonetic  peculiarities  of  Sanskrit  may  be 

consist     chiefly     of     cordage,     sail-cloth,  mentioned  the  absence  of  /  and  the  exist- 

leather,   candles,  and   soap.     The   harbor  ence  of  consonants  such  as  kh.gh,  th,  dh. 

Is  small,  exposed,  and  difficult  of  access,  in  which  the  h  is  distinctly  heard  after 

and  the  trade  has  greatly  decayed;   but  the    other    sound.     When    several    conso- 

the  place    is    much    frequented    for    sea-  nants  come  together  they  are  fused  into 

bathing.    San  Sebastian  is  of  consider**-  one   compound   character   in    which    tip 
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original  components  are  often  hard  to  dis- 
tinguish. In  Sanskrit  roots  play  a  most 
important  part,  the  processes  of  declen- 
sion and  conjugation  being  looked  upon  as 
consisting  in  the  appending  of  certain  ter- 
minations to  root-i'orins,  or  roots  modified 
in  certain  ways  to  form  inflective  bases. 
The  system  of  case-terminations  is  similar 
to  those  in  Latin  and  Greek,  but  in  de- 
cleusional  forms  Sanskrit  is  richer  than 
either  of  those  languages.  There  are 
eight  cases  —  nominative,  accusative,  in- 
strumental, dative,  ablative,  genitive,  lo- 
cative, and  vocative.  There  are  three 
numbers  —  singular,  dual,  and  plural  — 
and  three  genders.  The  verb  in  Sanskrit 
exhibits  many  striking  analogies  to  the 
verb  in  Greek,  but  it  is  not  so  rich  in 
iOrms.  Prepositions  are  scarcely  used  in 
Sanskrit  to  govern  nouns,  as  in  other 
Aryan  languages,  but  as  prefixes  to  verbs 
they  are  of  constant  occurrence.  Syntax 
holds  but  an  unimportant  place  in 
Sanskrit  grammar.  The  excessive  use  of 
cumbrous  compounds  —  some  of  them 
of  extraordinary  length  and  complexity 
—  is  a  very  general  feature  in  Sanskrit, 
appearing  in  all  styles  of  composition, 
but  especially  in  the  more  artificial. 

Sanskrit  literature  covers  a  period  ex- 
tending from  at  least  1500  B.C.  to  the 
f>  resent  time.  The  great  mass  of  the 
iterature  is  in  meter,  even  works  on  sci- 
ence and  law  having  a  poetical  form. 
The  oldest  literary  monuments  are  the 
Vedas  —  the  Rig,  the  Yajur,  the  Sama, 
and  the  Atharva  Ycda.  They  are  looked 
upon  as  the  source  of  all  the  shastras 
or  sacred  w'ritiugs  of  the  Hindus,  which, 
however,  include  works  upon  ethics,  sci- 
ence, and  philosophy  as  well  as  religious 
works.  (See  Veda/)  The  Pur&naa  form 
another  important  department  of  the 
religious  literature,  but  are  very  much 
later  than  the  Vedas.  There  arc  eight- 
een of  them  altogether,  forming  a  vast 
body  of  literature  of  varied  contents,  the 
subjects  treated  comprising  mythology, 
legendary,  history,  cosmogony,  with  many 
digressions  of  a  philosophical  and  didac- 
tic nature,  though  some  of  them  also 
contain  descriptions  of  places,  and  pre- 
tend to  teach  medicine,  grammar,  etc. 
The  oldest  law-book  is  the  Dharma- 
Shastra,  ascribed  to  the  mythical  per- 
sonage Maim.  In  the  department  of  epic 
poetry  the  chief  productions  are  the 
•pic*  called  the  itamayana  and  the 
Makabharata,  The  Ramayana  is  be- 
lieved to  be  the  older  of  the  two,  and  to 
have  been  current  in  India  as  early  as 
the  fifth  century  B.C.  The  Mahabharata 
to  a  huge  epic  of  about  220.000  lines, 
forming  rather  a  cyclopaedia  of  Hindu 
mythology,  legendary  history,  and  philoso- 


Fhy  than  a  poem  with  a  single  subject 
t  is  the  production  of  various  period* 
and  various  authors.  (See  Ramayana, 
Mahabharata.)  In  the  province  of  lyric 
poetry  we  meet  with  poems  of  the  great- 
est elegance,  tender  sentiment,  and  beau- 
tiful descriptions  of  nature.  We  mutt 
mention  in  particular  the  Meghadita 
(•Cloud  Messenger ')  of  Kftlidaaa;  the 
Ritusanhara  ('Circle  of  the  Seasons') 
of  the  same  poet ;  and  the  Gitagovtnda 
of  Jayadeva,  describing  the  adventures  of 
Krishna.  Though  the  Hindus  can  boast 
of  some  excellent  specimens  of  dramatic 
poetry,  yet,  on  the  whole,  their  dramas 
are  much  inferior  to  those  of  the  Greeks 
or  of  modern  Europe.  The  plays  are 
written  in  mixed  prose  and  verse,  and  the 
lower  characters  and  all  females  are 
made  to  speak  not  in  Sanskrit  but  in 
Prakrit,  only  the  higher  male  charac- 
ters using  the  former.  The  Hindu  poetic 
tales  and  fables  have  exercised  a  most 
important  influence  on  the  whole  litera- 
ture of  the  East,  and  even  on  that  of 
our  own  middle  ages.  Among  the  collec- 
tions of  this  class  are  the  Panchaiantra 
('Five  Books'),  from  which  Europe  de- 
rived the  fables  of  Bidpai  (or  Pilpay)  aad 
the  Hitopadesha  ('Salutary  Instruction*), 
a  somewhat  later  collection  of  the  same 
materials ;  also  the  twenty-five  Tales  of  the 
Demon,  seventy  Tale*  of  the  Parrot  (which 
gave  rise  to  the  well-known  stories  of  the 
Seven  Wise  Masters),  etc.  The  Katha- 
saritsdgara  ('Ocean  of  Streams  of  Nar- 
ration 0  compiled  in  the  eleventh  century, 
is  an  extensive  collection  of  the  best 
Indian  tales.  The  scientific  literature  of 
India  is  likewise  large.  Grammar  seems 
to  have  had  a  special  fascination  for  the 
Hindus.  The  oldest  extant  grammar  is 
that  of  Panini,  which  belongs  to  the 
second  or  third  century  before  Christ 
In  mathematics  and  astronomy  the 
Hindus  have  greatly  distinguished  them- 
selves, as  also  in  medicine  and  philosophy. 

Sans-souci   if*:fr-*&  wJf^ '  *•* 

out  care  ),  a  palace  near 
Potsdam  built  for  Frederick  the  Great  in 
1745-47,  mainly  interesting  for  its  asso- 
ciations and  relics. 

Santa  Ana,  §„gr.  8Z%g*j* 

33  miles  s.  E.  of  Los  Angeles.  Commer- 
cial center  of  a  rich  agricultural  and  hor- 
ticultural district ;  has  canneries,  beet- 
sugar  factories,  etc.     Pop.  15,485. 

Santa  Ana,  a,city  of  s^v2dor»a? 

**'     miles  n.  w.  of  San  Sal- 
vador.    Pop.  59,713. 

Santa  Anna  T(  8An'tA  A/nA }  •  ^J™"10 

*/(**&!«»  aaxx^m    Lopez    dk,    a    Mftxioaa 

president,  born  in  1798  ;  died  in  1876.  Hm 
expelied  the  Spaniards  from  Mexico,  mad 


Santa  Barbara  Santal-wood 

§  reclaimed  the  Mexican  Republic  in  1822.  above  the  sea.  Many  of  the  houses  are 
le  was  in  the  front  during  all  the  Mexi-  built  of  unbumt  or  adobe  brick  in  the 
can  troubles  and  in  1833  became  presi-  Spanish  style  of  architecture.  There  are 
dent.  In  1836  he  attacked  the  revolted  many  fine  public  buildings,  including  the 
Texan*,  showing  great  cruelty,  but  was  Old  Palace  of  the  Governors.  After  St. 
defeated  and  taken  prisoner  by  the  Tex-  Augustine,  Santa  Fe  is  the  oldest  settle- 
ana.  He  was  released  the  following  year  metit  of  Europeans  in  the  United  States, 
and  was  again  president  in  1846  and  in  and  it  was  the  scat  of  an  organized  pueblo 
1853-55.  community  many  hundreds  of  years  Defore 
Santa  Barbara  (b&r'ba-ra)t  *  city»  Columbus  discovered  America.  It  is  the 
i?c*um»  iiaxwud  county  seat  of  Santa  center  of  a  considerable  mining  industry: 
Barbara  Co.,  California,  on  Pacific  Ocean,  in  the  midst  of  a  stock-raising  district  and 
90  miles  N.  N.  w.  of  Los  Angeles.  It  is  in  a  very  fertile  irrigated  valley.  Pop. 
noted  for  its  scenery  and  climate.     Has  (1920)  7236. 

oil  wells,  and  exports  of  lima  beans,  fruit,  Santa  Fe      *   town    °'    tne   Argentine 

walnuts,  etc.  It  is  served  by  the  Southern  »"•**•"•*  **>    Republic,    capital    of    the 

Pacific    R.    R.       Pop.     (1910)     11,659;  province  of  same  name,  situated   at  the 

(1920)  19,441.  confluence  of  the  Salado  with  the  Parana, 

Clonfo  Pa  tli  otitic     (  ka-ta-r6'na  ),   a  230  miles  N.  n.  w.  of  Buenos  Ay  res,  on  an 

OUOlUl  i/auutriua     80Uthern  state  of  unhealthy  site.    It  is  the  seat  of  a  bishop, 

Brazil ;    area,  20,785  square  miles.     It  is  has  a  cathedral,  Jesuits'  college,  etc.    The 

watered  by  numerous  streams,  the  soil  is  principal   trade   is   in   hides   and   timber, 

fertile,  the  climate  mild,  and  the  seasons  Pop.  69,574. 

regular.  Sugar,  coffee,  rice,  maize,  man-  Santalaceffi  (san-ta-la'se-6),  a  nat. 
dioca,  and  wheat  are  the  chief  cultivated  **a'"»'c**c*^<*'  order  of  apetalous  ex- 
products.  Agriculture  and  cattle-rearing  ogenous  plants.  They  are  shrubs  or  herbs, 
are  the  chief  industries.  The  capital  is  with  opposite  or  alternate  exstinulate 
Desterro.  Pop.  about  580,000,  including  leaves,  and  a  one-celled  ovary  with  ary  or 
many  German  settlers.  fleshy  albumen.  In  the  form  of  weeds  the 
S&Tlta.  Clara  a  toWB  °f  Santa  Clara  genera  are  found  in  Europe  and  North 
Muiuk  vioia,  Co.,  California,  47  miles  America;  in  Australia,  the  East  Indies, 
8.B.  of  San  Francisco.  Here  are  the  and  the  South  Sea  Islands  they  exist  as 
University  of  Santa  Clara,  Notre  Dame  large  shrubs  or  small  trees.  Sanidlum, 
Academy,  and  the  old  Santa  Clara  Mis-  sandal-wood,  is  the  chief  genus. 

sion.    Pop.  (1920)  5220.  San  tal  Parian  as     (san-tal'  pur- 

Santa  Clara  a  cit>*  of  Santa  clara  DanXai  rarSanas  gun'az),  The,  a 
uanvo  \zi.aa»,  province,  Cuba.  To-  district  in  the  Bhagalpur  division  of 
bacco,  asphalt  and  petroleum  are  produced.  Bengal :  area  5470  so.  miles.  The  Ganges, 
Pop.  57,767.  Area  of  province,  8266  sq.  which  bounds  the  district  on  the  north 
miles ;    pop.  657,697.  and  partly  on  the  east,  forms  also  its  chief 

Santa  Cm  7  (kros),  a  territory  of  drainage.  Various  minerals,  as  coal,  iron, 
oouira  v/i  us  Argentina ;  area,  109,-  and  silver,  have  been  found  in  this  dis- 
142  sq.  miles.  Sheep  are  raised,  and  there  trict.  The  district  is  named  from  the 
is  some  farming.  It  has  coal  deposits.  Santals,  who  form  the  most  characteristic 
Capital,  Gallegos.    Pop.  10,859.  portion  of  its  inhabitants,   and   are  also 

Santa  CniZ  a  department  of  Bolivia  ;  found  elsewhere  in  India.  They  are  one 
°ftUWl  XJL  u^>  144,941  sq.  miles  in  area,  of  the  aboriginal  races  belonging  to  the 
Coffee  and  other  products  are  grown.  Dravidian  stock,  are  dark-colored,  and 
Pop.  about  350,000.  The  capital  is  Santa  mostly  profess  a  religion  of  their  own,  in 
Crux ;    pop.  7734.  which   the  worship  of  a  chief  deity  and 

Santa  Crnz  capital  and  chief  port  of  subordinate  deities  and  a  sort  of  ancestor 
o»i&  >     Canary  Islands,  on  N.  E.   worship    play    a    chief  part.      They    live 

coast  of  Teneriffe.  There  is  a  good  bar-  chiefly  by  hunting,  ancf  are  exceedingly 
bor.     Pop.  82,219.  fond  of  flute-playing,  dancing,  and  singing. 

Qan+a  Prn9       county    seat    of    Santa  Education    has    been    promoted    by    the 
Danttl  l>ruz,     Cruz  Co    California,  on   Church  Missionary  Society. 
Monterev  Bay,  76  miles  s.  of  San  Fran-   Qarita  T/nnia         a       r      •     /«..  \ 
Cisco.     Sequoia  Park  and  the  Big  Trees  »nxa  Alicia.       See  T^cta   (St.). 

art  here.  It  has  lime,  cement,  asphalt,  Qantal-wnnri  a  dye-wood  obtained 
and  other  plants.  Pop.  (1900)  5659;  ™«*uu  wuuu,  fTom  pt€rocarpus  mm- 
(1910)  11.146;  (1920)  10,917.  taUnus,  a  leguminous  tree  of  the  East 
Santa  Ffc  (fa),  a  dty,  capital  of  New  Indies.  Madagascar,  etc.;  also  called 
utuiMfc  *c  Mexico,  in  the  northern  sonders  or  sounders  wood  and  red  sandal- 
part  of  which  it  is  situated,  20  miles  E.  wood.  Santatine,  a  substance  obtained 
from  the  Rio  Grande  del  Norte,  7043  feet  from  it,  is  used  in  dyeing  blue  and  brown. 
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Santa  Maria  di  Capua-Vetere 


Santiago  del  Estero 


Santa  Mari$  di  Capua-Vetere, 

a  town  of  South  Italy,  in  the  province  of 
Caserta,  3  miles  southeast  of  Capua. 
It  is  built  on  the  site  of  ancient  Capua. 
Pop.  22,000. 

Santa  Maura,    see  Lcucadia. 

Santa  "MTmipfi  a  cit£  of  Los  An?e" 
Danxa  JILOIllCa,     les    £0      California, 

on  Pacific  Ocean.  With  Ocean  Park  it 
forms  practically  one  community.  It  is  a 
summer  resort  and  has  the  longest  Pleas- 
ure Pier  in  the  world.  Pop.  (1910)  7847, 
(1920)  15,252. 

Santander  (**<;*  f*£),  a  city  and 

mc».u.  vo.xj.ua, a  seaport  of  N.  Spain,  capi- 
tal of  the  province  of  same  name,  on  the 
Bay  of  Biscay,  with  a  good  and  secure 
harbor.  In  the  more  ancient  quarter  the 
streets  are  narrow  and  straight,  while  in 
the  modern  the  streets  are  spacious,  and 
the  houses  of  good  architecture.  There 
is  a  town-house,  small  cathedral,  theater, 
two  public  markets,  promenades,  etc.  It 
has  a  large  cigar  manufactory,  foundry, 
brewery,  cooperages,  fish-curing  establish- 
ments, tanneries;  besides  manufactories 
of  refined  sugar,  candles,  vermicelli,  hats, 
etc.  It  is  also  a  resort  for  sea-bathing. 
Pop.  05.040.- -The  province  is  bounded 
by  Biscay,  Burgos,  Palencia,  and  Oviedo, 
and  has  an  area  of  2111  square  miles. 
The  soil  is  fertile,  and  produces  large 
quantities  of  maize,  hemp,  flax,  oranges, 
lemons,  figs,  etc.  Ther?  are  also  lead, 
coal,  and  .iron  mines,  quarries  of  lime- 
stone and  marble.  The  rearing  of  cattle 
is  common,  and  the  fisheries  along  the 
coast  are  well  developed.     Pop.  270,003. 

SflTitarem  *  san'ta-ron ) ,  a  city  of 
OitlllttlClil  portllgaif  beautifully  situ- 
ated in  the  province  of  Estreniadura,  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Tagus,  40  miles 
northeast  of  Lisbon.  It  has  an  im- 
portant Jesuit   seminary.     Pop.    8028. 

Santa  Rosa  (J("''za>*  a  city  capital 

mcaa&vc*  avvvic*  Q£  £onoma  county,  Cali- 
fornia, 57  miles  n.  by  w.  of  San  Francis- 
co. It  has  various  mills  and  factories, 
and  an  extensive  trade,  in  a  wine-growing 
and  agricultural  region.  The  climate  is 
mild  and  equable.  Fruit  cajining  is  an 
imj>ortant  industry.     Pop.  875S. 

Qo ry+erve  (sap-tar).  Antoink  Joseph, 
oantciic    bor|l  iu  Pari8  iu  1752;  died 

in  1800.  As  a  wealthy  brewer  he  was 
notable  during  the  French  revolution  for 
his  influence  over  the  Parisian  mob  in 
the  attacks  on  the  Rastile  and  the 
TuilericB.  He  rose  to  be  commander  of 
the  National  Guard  and  a  field-marshal. 
fionf-iooTk  («an-te-ii'go),  the  capital  of 
DHUliagU    the  Kepublic  of  chile  and  of 

to*  province  of  the  same  name,  is  beau- 


tifully situated  at  the  foot  of  the  Andes, 
112  miles  by  rail  e.  of  Valparaiso.  It 
is  intersected  by  the  Mapocho.  a  rapid 
stream  issuing  from  the  Andes,  has  water 
channels  in  many  of  the  streets,  is  lighted 
by  electricity,  and  furnished  with  tram- 
ways. Owing  to  the  prevalence  of  earth- 
quakes the  houses  are  mostly  of  one  story, 
and  generally  occupy  a  large  space  of 
ground,  having  gardens  and  patios  or 
courts  in  the  interior.  The  Plaza  or 
Great  Square  is  a  large  open  area 
adorned  with  a  fine  fountain;  around  it 
are  the  municipal  buildings  and  criminal 
courts,  the  post-office,  the  old  palace,  for- 
merly the  residence  of  the  presidents, 
now  used  as  barracks,  the  cathedral,  etc. 
There  are  also  a  mint,  a  well-appointed 
university  with  about  1000  students, 
high-class  secondary  schools,  school  of 
art,  military  school,  normal  schools, 
theater,  museum,  etc.  The  city  was 
founded  in  1541.  The  most  memorable 
event  in  its  history  was  the  burning  of 
a  church,  in  which  about  2000  persons 
Derished,  in  1863.     Pop.  378,103. 

Santiago-de-Compostella  £*om: 

ta'la),  a  city  of  Spain  in  Galicia,  in  the 

?rovince  and  32  miles  south  of  Corufia. 
t  is  picturesquely  situated,  and  well 
built;  streets  for  the  most  part  broad 
and  paved.  The  chief  edifice  is  the 
cathedral,  a  Romanesque  building  founded 
in  1078,  having  in  one  of  the  chapels 
the  image  of  St.  James  (Santiago)  of 
Compostella  (more  correctly  Compos- 
tela),  which  has  long  attracted  numer- 
ous pilgrims.  Other  buildings  are  the 
archiepiscopal  palace,  the  ecclesiastical 
seminary,  the  town-house,  the  convent  of 
St.  Martin,  and  the  university.  The  town 
has  manufactures  of  leather,  linen,  etc. 
Pop.  24,120. 

Santiago-de-Cuba  gg*&*  -; 

the  southeast  coast  of  the  Island  of 
Cuba.  It  is  the  oldest  town  of  the 
island  (having  been  founded  in  1514); 
has  a  fine  cathedral,  several  other 
churches,  and  a  harbor,  which,  though 
difficult  of  access,  is  spacious  and  deep. 
It  is  the  center  of  a  larpe  agricultural 
and  mining  district,  has  important  iron 
and  tobacco  manufactures,  and  exports 
largely  to  the  United  States.  It  was 
invested  and  taken  by  the  Americans  in 
the  war  of  1SSJS.     Pop.   (1914)  01,513. 

Santiago  del  Estero  /J^f  YbS 

Argentine  Republic,  in  the  province  of 
same  name,  in  a.  fertile  district  on  the 
Kio  Dulce.  Pop.  12,000.— The  province 
has  an  area  of  31,500  sq.  miles,  and  if 
well  suited  for  cattle-rearing  and 
culture.     Pop.  1S0,205. 


Santtptir 


Sfto-Faulo 


Santi'Dnr  (»ante-p6»,  a  town  in 
DBUUpur  Nadiya  district,  Bengal,  on 
the  river  Hooghly.  It  is  well-known  for 
its  cloth  manufactures,  has  an  annual 
fair  which  lasts  for  three  days,  and  a 
considerable  local  trade.     Pop.  29,687. 

S&Iltlev  (8*nt',i)»  Charles,  a  public 
»MUAi>Acjr    gjuge^  was  oom  a$  Liverpool 

In  1834;  acquired  a  knowledge  of  his  art 
in  Italy  under  Gaetano  Nava,  and  in 
London  under  Garcia ;  appeared  for  the 
first  time  in  1857,  and  achieved  his  first 
great  success  at  the  Handel  Festival  in 
the  Crystal  Palace  in  1862. 

Santo  Domingo.   ^/"felT 

Republic 

CUrtfATiiTi  (san'tu-nin),  Santonine 
Santonin  }CuHj,0,),  a  proximate 
principle,  possessing  acid  properties,  ob- 
tained from  the  seed  of  southernwood 
(Artemisia  tantonica).  It  is  colorless, 
crystal lizable,  and  soluble  in  alcohol. 
Santnrin  (san-to-ren'),  Thera,  or 
otuikuim  £alliste,  the  largest  of  a 
small  group  of  islands  in  the  Grecian 
Archipelago,  60  miles  north  of  Crete.  It 
is  somewhat  crescent-shaped,  and  has  a 
circuit  of  about  30  miles,  though  its 
breadth  nowhere  exceeds  3  miles.  The 
shores  of  the  inner  curve  are  precipitous, 
but  they  slope  gradually  down  to  those  of 
the  outer  curve,  which  are  covered  with 
vineyards.  Wine  is  the  staple  of  the 
island.  The  island  is  of  volcanic  origin, 
and  adjoining  it  are  several  small 
islands  thrown  up  by  eruptions  in  historic 
times,  the  last  having  taken  place  in 
1866.  Pop.  about  15,000. 
Qonrne  (saVtush),  a  city  and  seaport 
OlUitUS    of   nraziif  in   tjie  province  and 

60  mile*  8.  8.  E.  of  Sao-Paulo,  on  a  bay 
of  the  South  Atlantic.  The  harbor  is  the 
best  in  the  province,  and  the  chief  outlet 
for  its  products,  which  are  coffer,  sugar, 
tobacco,  bi'lfs,  etc.     Pop.  about  JM».(MK). 

Santos-Dumont,  &™srK 

Brazil,  in  1873,  son  of  a  wealthv  coffee 
planter.  He  began  experiments  in  aero- 
station at  Paris  in  181)8,  constructed  a 
succession  of  air-ships,  and  in  11MJ1  won 
the  Deutsch  prize  of  1OU.0OO  francs  by 
traversing  a  distance  of  about  8  inilos, 
in  which  he  sailed  round  the  Eiffel 
Tower.  On  the  invention  of  the  aero- 
plane he  was  one  of  the  first  to  experi- 
ment with  it,  and  in  l'.MMJ  won  a  prize 
of  $10,000  by  making  a  flight  of  out 
kilometer. 

Sao-Francisco   ( sou.n - fran:s^'k» ?. 

ot»v  -.  *iw*w»j\/vr    n      nver     0f     Hrazil, 

rises  in  the  southwest  of  the  province 
of  Mina8-Gerae8,  flows  N.  N.  E.  through 
that  province  and  the  province  of  Bahia, 


forms  the  boundary  between  the  latter 
province  and  Pernambuco,  and  falls  into 
the  Atlantic  50  miles  N.  N.  E.  of  the  town 
of  Sergipe-del-Rey ;  length,  1600  miles, 
with  numerous  rapids  and  cataracts, 
which  make  its  continuous  navigation 
impossible. 

Saone  i86n »  anc-  ^ror)  t  a  river  °*  H- 

*  France,  rises  in  the  Vosges,  en- 
ters the  department  of  Haute-Saone,  then 
flows  through  the  department  of  C6te- 
d'Or,  continues  southwest  and  receives 
the  Doubs  as  tributary,  reaches  Chalon, 
where  it  flows  due  south  until  it  joins  the 
Ithone  at  Lyons;  length,  280  miles,  of 
which  100  are  navigable.  It  is  connected 
by  canals  with  the  Rhine,  Loire  and 
Seine. 

Sann*  Haute  (at  sftn;  'Upper 
Ottuuc,    Saone»)f  a  department  in  the 

east  of  France;  area,  2028  square  miles. 
It  is  drained  by  the  Saone,  the  Ognon, 
etc.,  and  there  are  many  small  lakes. 
A  part  of  the  department  belongs  to  the 
Vosges  Mountains.  This,  which  com- 
prises about  a  fourth  of  the  whole,  is 
rugged  and  the  soil  arid,  but  the  low- 
lying  basin  is  well  watered  and  produc- 
tive. In  addition  to  cereals  flax  and 
hemp  are  extensively  cultivated ;  the  ordi- 
nary fruits  generally  thrive  well,  and 
some  districts  are  almost  covered  with 
cherry  plantations.  Iron  is  extensively 
worked,  but  the  main  occupation  is  agri- 
culture. Vesoul  is  the  capital.  Pop. 
265,179. 

Saone-et-Loire    (*°n;*-lwar)»  *  <**- 

wwli*  **  -"VAX^  part  men  t  of  B. 
France;  area,  3270  square  miles.  It  is 
divided  by  a  mountain  range,  which  be- 
longs to  the  Cevennes,  and  it  takes  its 
name  from  the  two  streams  which  bound 
the  department  on  the  southeast  and  west 
respectively.  The  soil  on  the  whole  is 
not  of  remarkable  fertility,  the  finest 
part  of  the  department  being  the  valley 
of  the  Saone.  The  vine  is  extensively 
cultivated.  The  most  imnortant  mineral 
is  coal,  of  which  there  is  an  extensive 
field ;  iron  is  also  worked.  There  are 
manufactures  of  leather,  glass,  linen  and 
cotton  goods;  aud  the  trade  is  chiefly  in 
agricultural  produce,  coal,  iron,  wine, 
and  leather.  Macon  is  the  capital.  Pop. 
iVJM)    613,377. 

**c»w  *.  i*u.*v  tjme  g|Hte  0f  Brazil,  be- 
tween Minas-Geraes  and  Parana ;  area, 
112.312  square  miles.  The  coast-line  is 
bold  and  rocky ;  behind  are  mountain 
chains  which  divide  the  province  into  two 
basins.  That  on  the  east  side  sends 
its  waters  directly  to  the  Atlantic;  while 
the  far  larger  interior  bnsin  drains  into 
the   ParanA,    which    lujuudb    the   province 


Sapajou 


. ...  w  _  -  e  sugar- 
cane, conee,  cotton,  maize,  tnandioc,  to- 
bacco, etc.  The  pre  vi  nee  has  several 
harbors  on  the  coast,  particularly  tbat  of 
Santos.  Pop.  2,282,21\>,  including  300,- 
000  Italian  colonists  and  20,000  Ger- 
mans.—  SIo-Paulo,  the  capital,  is  the 
center  of  (lie  provincial  railways,  80 
miles  from  its  seaport,  Santos,  and  143 
miles  from  It io-de- Janeiro.  The  princi- 
pal edifices  are  the  cathedral,  several  mon- 
asteries and  convents,  the  governor's  and 
the  hilltop'*  palace,  the  town- house,  etc. 
It  is  one  nf  the  oldest  cities  of  Brazil, 
having .  been  built  in  1554,  and  is  the 
iiiiliiatrial  renter  of  the  state.  1'np.  esti- 
mated at  450.000. 

SaOUari     <*«•»-&''*)■     SeeSowuri. 
Can      in  mililarj  affairs,  a  narrow  ditch 
r»    or   trench   by    which   approach    is 
made  tn  a  fnrtrt'ss  or  besieged  place  when 


company  ing  figure  a  is  a  double  sap  on 
the  serpentine  plan  ;  6,  section  of  single 
sap,  showing  portion  of  gabion*;  e,  sec- 
tion of  covered  sap;  d,  sap  on  rectangu- 
lar plan. 

Can  the  juice  or  fluid  which  circulate* 
"UP)  in  all  plants,  being  aa  indispensa- 
ble to  vegetable  life  aa  the  blood  to 
animal  life.  It  is  the  first  product  of 
the  digestion  of  plant  food,  and  contains 
the  elements  of  vegetable  growth  in  a 
dissolved  condition.  The  absorption  of 
nutriment  from  the  soil  is  effected  by  the 
minute  root-hairs  and  papilla?,  the  ab- 
sorbed nutriment  being  mainly  com- 
posed of  carbonic  acid  and  nitrogenous 
compounds  dissolved  in  water.  This 
ascending,  or  as  it  is  termed  crude  lop, 
is  apparently  transmitted  through  the 
long  cells  in  the  vascular  tissue  of  the 
stem  and  branches  to  the  leaves,  passing 
from  cell  to  cell  by  the  process  known  as 
endosmose,  and  changing  in  character 
under  the  influence  of  sunlight  acting 
upon  it  through  the  leaf  tissue.  It  the.i 
elaborated  plant  food. 


Sapajou 

South 


( sa  p'a- jo ) ,     the     name    gen- 

rally   |  '  "    "* 


Deluding  fifteen  or  sixteen  species, 
whose  characteristics  it  is  exceedingly 
difficult  properly  to  define.  Among  the 
species  may  be  named  the  Cebiu  fattel- 
lua,  or  horned  sapajou  (also  called 
horned  capucin)  ;  the  C.  mattock**  and 
C.  capucin n*.  often  called  the  capucin. 
One  of  the  most  common  specie*  [a  the 


Sap.  si  TSriauily  constructed. 


mg.  serpentine,  or  similar  direction,  bo  as 
not  lo  he  enfiladed  by  the  fire  of  the  for- 
tress. The  trench  is  formed  by  trained 
men  (sappers),  who  place  gabions  as  a 
cover,  filled  with  (he  earth  taken  from 
(he  trench  along  (he  intended  line  of  par- 
allel; [lie  earth  excavated,  after  the  ga- 
bions have  Iweu  tilled,  being  thrown  up 
to  form  a  parapet  capable  of  resisting 
artillery.     The  tingle  sap  has  only  a  sin- 

gie  parapet:  the  duirtile.  has  one  on  each  weeper  (Cefrm  afOa)  They  ar*  axma.Il 
nhle.  Sometimes  the  sap  is  entirely  eov-  in  aire,  playful  in  disposition,  leading 
ered  in.  The  diguing  of  a  sip  is  gen-  s  gregarious  life,  and  feeding  chltflj  on 
■relly  a  daoferuu*  opetntiuu.     In  the  ae-    fruits  and  insects. 


oSspsjon  (CittutJiwdii*). 


Sapan-wood  Saprophytes 

SaDan-WOOd       Sappan-wood      (sap'-  Africa,  and  America.     Some  produce  eat- 

»opao&       "uu,      an^  tjje  wo<xj  0f  tne  ajjie  fruit8,  as  the  sapodilla  plum,   mar- 

C(t$olpinia    Sapan,    a    middle-sized    legu-  malade    apple,    star   apple,    etc.     One    of 

minous    tree,    indigenous    to    Siam,    Bur-  the  most  important  species  is  the  l$onan- 

man,  India,  etc.,  and  used  as  a  dye-wood,  dra    Gutta,    which    produces    the    gutta 

The  dye  it  yields  is  of  a  red  color,  but  percha  of  commerce. 

rather  inferior.  SaPPan-WOOd.     See  Sapan-wood. 

SaD-^reen     a    P|^ment    prepared    by  "'*"*" 

fc*€*lf  g*  «*«***  j    evaporating   the   juice   of  SaDDer     (saP'*r)»  a  soldier  whose  du- 

the  berries  of  the  Rhamnus  catharticus,  ^"          ties    consist     in    constructing 

or  buckthorn,   to  dryness,  mixed  with  a  saps  or  other  field-works,  etc.     Formerly 

little  alum.     It  is  soluble  in  water ;  acids  the  non-commissioned  officers  and  privates 

redden   it,   but   the  alkalies   and   alkaline  of    the    Royal     Engineers    received     the 

earths  restore  the  preen  color.     It  is  used  general   appellation   of   the   Sappers  and1 

by  water-color  painters  as  a  green  pif-  Miners. 

ment     Called    also    bladder-green,    being  Safttthire     (saflr),    a    precious    stone, 

kept  in  bladders  to  dry  and  harden.  »c*p|Mi-iAt?    Qext  jQ  nar^ue88  an(|  vaiue 

SaDhir  (fiA'^r)»  Moritz,  a  German  to  the  diamond,  belonging  to  the  corun- 
"  humorist,  born  at  Pesth,  of  dum  class.  Sapphires  are  found  in  vari- 
Jewish  parentage,  in  1795;  died  in  1858.  ous  places,  as  Burmah,  India,  and  Ceylon, 
At  an  early  age  he  went  to  Berlin,  and  in  Asia;  and  Bohemia  and  Silesia,  in 
successively  edited  the  Berliner  Schnell-  Europe.  The  sapphire  proper  is  a  beauti- 
post,  Der  Deutsche  Horieont,  Der  Konar,  ful  transparent  stone  of  various  shades 
and  Der  Humorist.  of  blue  color.  See  Corundum, 
Samndaceffi  (sap-in-da'se-€),  a  nat  Sarmho  (saf'O),  a  distinguished  Greek 
w^Auuttwo,  order  of  polypetalous  "^  poetess,  born  at  Mitylene,  on 
dicotyledons.  It  consists  of  trees  or  the  Island  of  Lesbos  and  flourished  about 
shrubs  with  erect  or  climbing  stems,  in-  600  B.C.  Little  is  known  regarding  her 
habitants  of  most  parts  of  the  tropics,  lifet  though  she  is  made  the  subject  of 
more  especially  of  South  America  and  various  legends.  Of  these  may  be  men- 
India.  The  leaves  are  usually  alternate,  tioned  the  common  story  of  her  love  for 
simple  or  compound,  and  the  flowers  often  Phaon,  which,  being  unrequited,  caused 
irregular.  The  fruit  of  the  Sapiudu*  her  to  leap  down  from  the  Leucadian 
eaponaria  is  used  for  washing  linen.  Rock.  At  Mitylene  Sappho  appears  to 
SaDOdllla  (8ap-u-dil'a),  a  tree  of  the  have  been  the  center  of  a  female  coterie, 
»a|iviuua  genus  Achras,  the  A.  So-  most  of  the  members  of  which  were  her 
pota,  nat.  order  Sapotacea?,  and  found  in  pupils  in  poetry,  fashion,  and  gallantry, 
the  West  Indies.  The  fruit  resembles  a  Her  odes,  elegies,  epigrams,  of  which 
bergamot  pear  in  shape  and  size.  It  is  only  fragments  have  come  down  to  us, 
often  called  nascberry,  and  is  much  prized  display  deep  feeling  and  Imagination, 
as  an  article  of  diet.  The  bark  of  the  Her  reputation  among  the  ancients  almost 
sapodilla  is  used  in  medicine  as  an  borders  on  extravagunce. 
astringent,  and  the  seeds  as  a  diuretic.  fifnvrnlpfrnia     (sap  -  r6- leg' ni-a).  a 

Sanonine  («*p'u-nin;    c«H*Oii),    a  o*PA^c^uitt   geuug  of  fung.  whjct 

*^              non  -  nitrogenous     vegetable  grow    on   dead    and    living   animals    and 

principle  found  in  the  root  of  Saponaria  plants   in   water,    and    form    the   charac- 

•fficin&lis  and  many  other  plants.     It  is  teristic  feature  of  the  salmon  disease, 

soluble  in   water,  and   its  solution,  even  SaD-roller     *  ,ar*e  gabion  filled  with 

when  much  diluted,  froths  on  being  agi-  ***r  avxaca,    another    gabion     of    lew 

tated  like  a  solution  of  soap.  diameter  as  well  as  with  fascines.     It  is 

SaDOIlite     (sap'u-nlt),  a  hydrous  sili-  used  by  sappers,  who  roll  it  before  them 

raipu      w    cate   0j   magnegia  au(j   aiu.  jn  digging  a   sap   to  protect   them   from 

mina.     It    occurs    in    soft,    soapy,    amor-  the  fire  of  the  enemy.     See  Sap,  Gabion, 

phous  masses,  filling  veins  in  serpentine  SaDrOTjhvtes    ( sap 'ro- fits),    plants 

and  cavities  in  trap-rock.  wc*pxvpnjr  i»^o    tjjat    ^^    (m   (^ectLylUg 

9aDOtaceffi  (sa-po-ttYse-€),  a  nat  or-  organic  matter.  The  Fungi  are  exam- 
•jayvvauvo;  £er  Q£  piantB  belonging  to  pies,  some  of  them  living  on  dead  organ- 
the  polycarpous  group  of  monopetalous  isms,  some  on  living  ones.  The  former 
exogens.  It  consists  of  trees  and  shrubs  live  on  the  bark  of  trees,  and  the  leaf 
twhich  frequently  abound  in  a  milky  soil  of  forests  and  meadows  (these  in- 
juice,  which  may  be  used  for  alimentary  elude  the  mushrooms)  ;  the  latter  (as  the 
purposes.  They  have  alternate  undivided  molds  and  yeasts)  on  the  juice  of  fruits 
leaves,  small  solitary  or  clustered  axillary  and  sugary  solutions.  Examples  of  sap- 
flowers,  and  a  baccate  or  drupaceous  rophytes  are  also  found  in  the  Phanero- 
fruit    They  are  chiefly  natives  of  India,  gams  and  the  Bacteria. 


Sap-sucker 


Saracenic  Architecture 


Sai>-SUCker,    the  popular  name  of  sev- 
r  ■•••ww*)    ornj    small    w<»odt>eeker8. 

SfiTVnlna       county    seat    of    Creek    Co., 
004111141*,    okluhoma     It  is  in  thc  cen. 

ter  of  the  great  Glenn,  Drumright  and 
Cushing  Oil  Pools  and  Gas  Field.  It  has 
refineries,  glass  plants,  cotton  compress, 
etc.  On  the  Frisco  lines.  Pop.  (1910) 
8283;     (1920)   11,634. 

Saraband  (.8ar'a-band>.  *  dance  used 
^  in  Spam,  or  the  music 
adapted  to  the  dance.  This  is  grave  and 
expressive  in  character,  written  in  %  or 
%  time,  and  consists  of  two  parts. 

Kara pati  (sar'a-sen),  an  Arabian  or 
oaxaiscu    other  Mussulman  of  the  early 

and  proselytizing  period ;  a  propagator  of 
Mohammedanism  in  countries  lying  to 
the  west  of  Arabia.  By  medieval  writers 
the  term  was  variously  employed  to  des- 
ignate the  Arabs  generally,  the  Moham- 
medans of  Syria  and  Palestine,  or  the 
Arab-Berber  races  of  Northern  Africa. 
At  a  later  time  it  was  also  applied  to 
any  infidel  nation  against  which  cru- 
sades were  preached,  such  as  the  Turks. 

Saracenic  Architecture  ^en^rik^' 

the  style  adopted  by  the  followers  of 
Mohammed  in  building  their  mosques,  pal- 
aces, and  tombs.  Originally  the  Arabs 
possessed  no  distinctive  architectural 
style,  and  the  style  which  they  at  length 
made  their  own  was  developed  by  archi- 
tects belonging  to  the  countries  which  they 
had  conquered.  This  style  is  chiefly  rep- 
resented in  Egypt,  Persia,  Spain,  Turkey, 
aud  India,  but  the  Saracenic  architecture 
of  Spain  is  generally  called  by  the  distinc- 
tive name  of  Moorish.  (See  Moorish  Ar- 
chitecture.) The  most  prominent  features 
of  the  style  are  the  dome,  the  minaret,  and 
the  pointed  arch.  The  Saracenic  domes  rise 
from  a  square  base,  are  graceful  in  form, 
sometimes  in  groups  of  three  or  more, 
and  frequently  enriched  externally  with 
colon'd  tiles  or  other  decorations.  The 
minarets  are  slender  towns  of  considera- 
ble height,  rising  in  stages  or  stories, 
each  with  a  balcony,  and  are  most  fre- 
quently octagonal,  sometimes  cylindrical, 
rising,  however,  from  a  square  base.  The 
arch  is  of  the  pointed  variety,  this  form 
of  arch  having  been  used  by  the  Arabs 
in  Egypt  before  the  ri<e  of  the  Gothic 
in  Europe.  It  is  sometimes  of  the  horse- 
shoe form.  ( See  Arch.)  The  use  of 
clustered  pendeutives  {honeycomb  icork) 
to  form  a  transition  from  the  quadran- 
gular area  under  a  dome  to  the  arch 
of  the  dome  itself  is  very  peculiar  and 
common.  Externally  th«»  tops  of  walls 
are  often  finished  ofT  with  an  upright 
cresting,  which  may  b»»  regarded  as  an 
ornament   taking  the  place  of  a  cornice. 


Flat  surfaces  are  freely  ornamented  with 
a  profusion  of  scroll-work  and  conven- 
tional foliage,  often  in  intricate  and  beau- 
tiful designs.  Stucco  is  much  used  in 
ornamentation.  The  mosque  el-Aksah  at 
Jerusalem,  reconstructed  bv  Abd  el 
Malek  in  a.d.  GDI,  shows  evidence  of  the 
Christian  art  of  the  time  in  its  basilica 
of  seven  aisles.  In  Egypt  the  Saracenic 
art  began  with  the  mosque  which  Amru 
erected  at  Old  Cairo  in  the  21st  year 
of  the  Hejira  (a.d.  642).  Subsequently 
repaired  and  altered,  it  may  now  be  con- 
sidered as  a  good  specimen  of  Moslem  ar- 
chitectural art  when  freed  from  Christian 
influence.  But  the  perfected  Saracenic 
art  dates  from  the  building  of  a  mosque 
at  Cairo  by  Ibn  Tooloon  in  876  AJ>. 
This  building  is  nearly  square  (390  ft. 
by  455)  with  a  central  court,  around 
which  on  three  sides  are  two  ranges  of 
arcades,  while  on  the  side  towards 
Mecca  there  are  five.  It  is  built  of  brick 
covered  with  stucco.  The  mosque  and 
tomb  of  Kaid  Bey,  erected  in  14U3  out- 
side Cairo,  is  one  of  the  most  graceful 
specimens  of  Saracenic  architecture. 
When  the  Turks  captured  Constantinople 
in  1453  they  appropriated  the  Christian 
churches  of  the  city,  the  most  important 
of  which  was  St.  Sophia.  Sucn  wa* 
their  appreciation  of  this  Byzantine 
building  that  they  adopted  its  architec- 
tural style  with  modifications  in  all  the 
mosques  which  they  subsequently  built 
there.  The  finest  among  these  was  built 
by  Suleiman  in  1550  A.D.,  and  occupies 
nearly  a  square,  being  225  ft.  by  205. 
In   Persia   the   Saracenic  architecture  it 


mm/# 


Wall  cresting,  Mosque  of  El-Ashsr,  Cairo. 

supposed  to  be  a  development  of  the  old 
Babylonian  or  Assyrian.  The  ruined 
mosque  of  Tabreez,  one  of  the  finest  of 
its  kind,  belongs  to  the  Mogul  dynasty, 
and  was  begun  by  Ghasan  Khan  in 
121*4  a.d.  In  form  it  resembles  a 
Byzantine  church,  but  it  is  chiefly  re- 
markable for  the  decorative  results  ob- 
tained by  mosaic  of  glazed  bricks  and 
tiles  in  brilliant  colors.  The  most  splen- 
did of  Saracenic  buildings  in  Persia  was 
built  during  the  dynasty  of  the  Sufis 
by  Shah  Abbas  (15S5-1G29)  in  his  capi- 
tal  of   Ispahan.     This   was  the  Mtiian 


Saragossa  Sarcina 

or  bazaar,  a  large  rectangular  area  in-  States.    The    springs    are    characterised 

closed  by  an  arcade  two  stories  in  height,  by    their   saline   ana   chalybeate   ingredi- 

and    to    which    was    attached    the    great  ents   combined    with   carbonic    acid    gas. 

mosque  of  Mesjid  Shah  and  other  build-  It    has    numerous    large    and    handsome 

ings.     The  latter  building  is  223  ft.  by  hotels,  several  churches,  etc.,  and  during 

130,   the  center  compartment  being  sur-  the  season  has  an  influx  of  about  35,000 

mounted    bv    a   double   dome,    whose   ex-  visitors.     Pop.   (1020)   13,181. 

ternal  height  is  105  feet     Taken  in  the  Saratov     (**-r&'tof),    a   city  of   Rus- 
mass   the   Maidan   Shah,   with   its   gates         *<*wv     gia^    capjtai    0f    tj,e    govern- 

and  mosques,  superbly  decorated,  is  one  ment  of  same  name,   is  built  on  broken 

of  the  most  effective  specimens  of  Sara-  and  undulating  ground  on  the  right  bank 

cenic      architecture.     See      also     Indian  of    the    Volga,    459    miles    southeast    of 

Architecture.  Moscow,     and     surrounded     by     gardens. 

Sara^OSSa    (B&r-a-gos'a),      or     Zara-  Its   streets   are   wide,    regular,   and    well 

o  coza,  a   city  of  Spain,  in  paved,  and  it  has  a  number  of  fine  build- 

Aragon,   capital   of   the   province    of    *>"»  idrs,     including     new     cathedral,     public 

same    name,   200    miles   N.B.   of   Madrid  othces,    theater,    railway-station,    etc.     It 

in  a  fertile  plain  irrigated  by  the  Ebro.  has    manufactures    of    cordage,    pottery, 

The   houses  are   built   in   solid   masonry,  tobacco,    woolen    cloth,    cotton    and    silk 

and  in   a   highly   ornamental   style.     The  stutls.   etc.      Pop.    217.500. — The   govern- 

principal  edifices  ar«  the  two  cathedrals,  ment  has  an  area  of  32,614  square  miles. 

La    Seo   and   El   Pilar.      The   former  is  The  eastern  boundary  is  formed  by  the 

the    metropolitan    archiepiscopal    church,  Volga,  but  the  greater  part  of  the  gov- 

and  is  mainly  Gothic  in  style,  dating  from  em  men  t  is  drained  chiefly  by  affluents  of 

the  twelfth  century ;  the  latter  is  a  huge  the  Don.     The  surface  is  generally  diversi- 

unattractive     building     begun     in     1677.  fied  by  numerous  bills  and  valleys,  where 

Other    buildings   are    the    vast   archiepis-  a    mild    climate    and    good    soil    combine 

copal  palace,  the  Torre  Nueva,  an  octan-  in    raising    heavy    crops.     The    principal 

Imlar    clock-tower    for    the    city,    which  exports    are    corn,    hemp,    flax,    tobacco, 

eans    about   9    feet   out    of    the    perpen-  hops,  and  madder.     Pop.  2,419,884. 

dicular;   the   old   irregular  citadel  called  Sarawak     (sa-rli'wftk),  a  rajahship  in 

the  Aljaferia,  built  by  the  Moors,  town-  vninwan    tne  js|UU(j  0£  Borue0t  under 

house,  university,  etc.     It  was  heroically  British  protection.     It  is  situated  on  the 

defended  against  the  French  in  1808-09.  west   and   northwest   side   of   the   island, 

Pop.  105,788.  and  has  a  coast-Hue  of  about  300  miles, 

So  to  nan  T.oVp     (sar'a-nak),  a  village  and  an   undefined  semicircular  sweep  in- 

ot&liuuu,  .lib&c     of  Frankiin  o^   N.  land>    area    about    40,000    square    miles. 

T.,    in    Adirondack    Mountains.      Health  The    soil,    consisting    generally    of    black 

and  pleasure  resort.     Pop.  5174.  vegetable  mold,  is  peculiarly  adapted  to 

SfLTAtOfTfi      Battle  of,  the  name  of  the  sugar-cane,  which  grows  readily  even 

muawgO)     tWQ  buttle  0f  tne  Ameri-  without    cultivation;    but    the    more    im- 

ican   Revolution    fought    at   Schuylerville  portant  vegetable  productions  are  cocoa- 

( Sara  toga).  New  York,  September  19  and  nuts,    rice,   and   sago.     The   minerals   in- 

October  7,  1777,  between  the  British  under  elude  gold,  antimony,  and  quicksilver,  and 

Burgoyne  and  the  Americans  under  Gates,  diamonds  are   also   found.     The   original 

who  had  succeeded  Gen.  Schuyler  (q.  v.).  inhabitants  are  Dyaks,  but  are  now  very 

The  first  was  indecisive;    the  second   a  much      intermixed      with      Malays     and 

great  victory  for  the  Americans,  resulting  Chinese.     The    rajahship    was    conferred 

in   the  surrender  of  Burgoyne  with   his  upon  Sir  James  Brooke  by  the  Sultan  of 

whole  force  of  nearly  6000  men.    The  vie-  Borneo    in    1841    in    return    for    distin- 

tory,  which  was  mainly  due  to  the  leader-  guished  services  in  quelling  disturbances 

ship  of  Benedict  Arnold,  secured  for  the  and  restoring  order,  and  when  he  died  in 

Americans  the  alliance  of  France  and  led  1808  he  was  succeeded  by  his  nephew  (see 

to    the    acknowledgment    of    the    United  Sir  James  Brooke).     The  military  force 

States  by  foreign  powers.    Also  called  the  — some  2T>0  men  —  is  under  English  con- 

hartle   of   Bemis   Heights,    the   battle   of  trol.     Pop.    estimated    from    300,000    to 

8Hllwater   and   the   battle  of  Freeman's  000,000. —  Sarawak  (formerly  Kuching), 

Farm.    See  Burgoyne.  its  capital,  has  a  pop.  of  about  30,000. 

ottitttoga  Springs   (»a«--a-to'ga)    a  Sarcina    <«>■■■«*'"»),  ;  *enu8  of  mln- 

o         r        d       Citv      of      New  **"»*v*****     ute   plants   of   low   organiza- 

York,   about  38  miles  north   of   Albany,  tions  and  doubtful  nature,  but  generallj 

and   180  miles  north  of   New   York  city  believed  to  be  fungi,  commonly  found  in 

by  rail.     It  owes  its  prosperity  to  its  min-  matter     discharged     by     vomiting     from 

era!  springs,  which  nave  made  it  one  of  stomachs   affected   with   cancer  and   cer- 

the  most  fashionable  resorts  in  the  United  lain  forms  of  dyspepsia. 


Sarcocarp 

SarcocarD   <s*-«-;j™-lk»n»> >  *n,  ■«*««/■ 

umwwu|i  the  gesuy  part  0f  certain 
frnits,  placed  between  the  epicarp  and 
the  eodocarp.  ll  is  that  part  of  fleshy 
fruits  which  is  usually  eaten,  as  in  the 
peach,  plum,  etc. 

SarCOCOl  (sar>u-koI>.  Sabcocoia*,.  a 
semitransparent  gum  -  resin, 
imported  from  Arabia  and  Persia  in 
grains  of  light  yellow  or  red  color,  and 
formerly  used  medicinally. 

Sarcode    ^"r'^^>-  «»  «•*•■»  «*«■  to 

v      the  unorganized  or  structure- 
less  gelatinous   matter   forming   the   sub- 


Sard      a   varietT   "*  chalcedony,   which 

'     displays   on    its   surface   a    rich 

reddish   brown,    but    when    held    between 


to    the    divi: 


Protozoa.  It  is  nearly 
lasm,  so  that  it  is 
imal  protoplasm  '  or 


sometimes  called 

Sarcophagus  £&■£'££$&,' 

a  kind  of  stone  chest,  generally  more  or 
less  ornamental,  for  receiving  a  dead 
body.     The  oldest  known  sarcophagi  are 


Egjptinn  Surcophngui  —  Third  I 

Egyptian,  and  have  been  found  in  certain 
of  the  pyramids.  Two  of  the  most  cele- 
brated of  these  are  the  great  sarcophagus 
taken  by   the  British  in   Egypt   in  1801, 


Sar'danapalus   jgf^f&ii 

several  kings  of  Assyria,  one  of  whom  is 
said  to  have  been  the  last  king  of  Assyria. 
Lie  is  represented  by  Ctesias  a*  a  very 
effeminate  prince,  wholly  given  to  sensual 
indulgence  and  inactivity,  and  it  is  re- 
lated that  Arbaces,  a  Median  satrap,  in 
conjunction  with  Belesis,  a  Babylonian 
priest,  raised  an  army  of  Medes  against 
him  about  785  B.C.  This  army,  attack- 
ing his  camp  by  night,  gained  a  great  vic- 
tory, and  pursued  the  fugitives  to  the 
gates  of  Nineveh.  Here  Sardanapalus 
defended  himself  for  two  years,  but  ulti- 
mately set  his  palace  on  fire  and  per- 
ished in  the  conflagration  with  all  his 
wives  and  attendants.  This  story  is  fabu- 
lous, but  in  some  respects  the  Sardana- 
palus  story  agrees  with  that  of  Saracus, 
the  actual  last  king  of  Assyria.  The 
name  of  Aseur-bani-pal,  the  greatest  As- 
syrian king,  wss  also  transformed  Into 
Sardanapalus.  See  Aityria. 
Ra  rrl  h  ana      ( sitr-dii'nu ) ,     a     town     in 

oaranana  ^  Me„ut*distr[rt  of  the 

Northwest   Provinces  of   India,  about  12 

miles  m.  w.  of  Meerut.     Pop.     12,467. 
Harrlii->a      (siir'di-ka) ,  anciently  a  town 

oaroica    jn  Lower  Dadai  ^j^  dt# 

i  of  the  modern  Turkish  town  of  Sofia  or 
Sophia.  The  town  is  chiefly  celebrated 
as  the  place  where  an  ecclesiastical  coun- 
cil was  held  in  347,  at  which  At  ha  nasi  us 
defended  himself  against  tbe  Arians. 
Sardine      (sar'den ;     Clupea    sardiM), 

oaraine    »  Bmul]   eBh  ^  the  ™'; 


now  in  the  British  Museum,  and  the  ala- 
duster  srtnophiigiis  in  the  Soane  Museum, 

Lonrl'iii.  Snrc(i(ilnigi  were  al"o  used  hv 
iti<<  I'liii'iiiritiiis,  IVrsiii  n*.  and  Komnns ; 
and  in  modern  times  utone  c-omus  have 
not  bcon  uncommon  for  royalty  and  per- 
il of  high 


the  Atlantic  coasts  of  France,  Spain,  and 
Portugal.  It  is  much  esteemed  for  Its 
flavor,  and  lnrge  quantities  are  preserved 
hy  being  salted  and  partly  dried,  then 
scalded  in  hot  olive-oil,  and  finally  her- 
metically sealed  in  tin  boxes  with  hot 
salted  oil,  or  oil  and  butter.  The  young 
of  the  herring  and  some  other  fishes  are 
used  in  imitation  of  the  sardine. 

Sardinia    < sai-d,in''a ;  .ij»u?»*.  s«r- 


a  Tub), 


of 


rated  from  the  island  c.  __.  ._  _. 
Strait  of  Bonifacio,  not  quite  7  miles 
:  length,  152  miles:  central  breadth, 
t  litl  miles;  area,  9350  square  miles. 
const  is  in  great  part  rugged  and  pre- 
3UK,  nnd  though  the  island  is  nearly 
le  form  of  a  parallelogram  there  an 


Sardinia  Sardii 

some  important  indentations,  such  as  the  backward  state,  and  altogether  civilixa- 
Gulf  of  Asinara  in  the  northwest,  the  tion  is  rather  primitive.  The  early  his- 
Bay  of  Oristano  in  the  west,  and  tory  of  the  island  is  involved  in  much 
the  Gulf  of  Cagliari  in  the  southeast,  on  obscurity.  It  passed  from  Carthage  to 
which  Cagliari,  the  capital  of  the  island,  Rome  in  238  b.c,  and  latterly  came 
is  situated.  The  interior  is  generally  successively  into  the  hands  of  the  Van- 
mountainous;  the  chain  which  traverses  dais,  the  Goths,  the  Longobards,  and 
Sardinia  sends  out  branches  east  and  Saracens.  In  1297  Boniface  VIII  in- 
west,  and  culminates  in  Brunca,  6291  vested  the  kings  of  Aragon  with  Sardinia, 
feet,  and  Gennargentu.  6132  feet.  Be-  and  it  continued  in  the  possession  of 
tween  the  mountain  ridges  are  extensive  Spain  till  1708,  when  it  was  taken  pos- 
plains  or  valleys.  The  streams  are  nu-  session  of  by  the  British.  By  the  Peace 
merous,  but  unnavigable,  the  largest  of  Utrecht  it  fell  to  Austria,  and  in  1720 
being  the  Tirso,  which  pours  its  waters  to  the  House  of  Savov,  being  from  that 
into  the  Gulf  of  Oristano  on  the  west  time  onward  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Sar- 
coast.  In  the  vicinity  of  the  coast  are  a  dinia.  Capital,  Cagliari.  See  next  arti- 
series   of   lagoons.     As   regards   the   geo-  cle.     Pop.  791,754. 

logical  structure  of  the  island  crystalline  Sardinia     Kingdom     or,     a     former 

rocks    occupy    a    considerable    area,    in  '    kingdom    of    the    south    of 

which    granite,    overlaid    by    gneiss    and  Europe,  composed  of  the  Island  of  Sar- 

mica-schist,  predominates,  but  sedimentary  dinia,  the  Duchy   of   Savoy,  the  Princi- 

rocks  are  also  well   represented,  as  also  pality  of  Piedmont,  the  County  of  Nice, 

volcanic  formations,  a  number  of  ancient  the  Duchy  of  Genoa,  and   parts  of  the 

craters     being     traceable.     The     mineral  Duchies     of     Montferrat     and     Milan ; 

riches  of  the  island  consist  chiefly  of  lead,  28,229  square  miles;  pop.  (1858),  5,194,- 

sinc,   copper,   quicksilver,   antimony,   and  807.     In  1720  Victor  Amadeus  II,  duke 

iron  of  excellent  quality.     Iglesias,  near  of  Savoy,  on  receiving  the  island  of  Sar- 

the  west  coast,  is  the  center  of  the  min-  dinia   in    exchange   for    Sicily,   took    the 

ing  district.     The  other  minerals  are  por-  title  of  King  of  Sardinia.     He  was  sac- 

pbyry,  alabaster,  marble,  lignite,  etc.    The  ceeded  by  Charles  Emmanuel  III,  Victor 

climate  is  similar  to  that  which  obtains  Amadeus    HI,    and    Charles    Emmanuel 

generally  over  the  Mediterranean  region.  IV,  who  in   1802  abdicated   in   favor  o£ 


an    unhealthy    malaria   Infects    the    low-  the    island    of    Sardinia.     In    1814    the 

Bring    tracts.     The    winter    months    are  king  returned  to  Turin,  where  the  seat 

rainy,   and   the  pleasantest  season   is   in  of  government   was  established.     An  in- 

the  autumn.     Much  of  the  land  is  of  re-  surrection    occasioned    his    abdication    in 

markable    fertility.     The    principal    crop  1821  in  favor  of  Charles  Felix,  who,  after 

is  wheat ;  barley,  maize,  beans,  etc.,  are  a   reign  of  ten  years,   was  succeeded  by 

extensively     grown ;     the     vine     is     well  Charles  Albert.     In   1848  he  headed  the 

adapted    both    to   climate    and    the   soil ;  league  which  endeavored  to  drive  the  Aus- 

and  olive-grounds  are  met  with  in  various  trians    from    Italy.     The    defeat    of    the 

?uarters.  The  rearing  of  live  stock  Sardinian  forces  at  Novara  (1819)  bv 
orms  an  important  industry.  Game  of  Radetskv,  however,  caused  him  to  abdi- 
all  kinds  is  very  abundant.  Wild  boars,  cate  in  favor  of  his  son  Victor  Emmanuel 
stags,  deer,  and  mufflons  frequent  the  II.  The  position  of  Sardinia  was 
woods  and  forests.  The  most  valuable  strengthened  by  the  part  which  it  played 
fishery  is  that  of  the  tunny.  Manufac-  (1854)  in  the  Crimean  war,  while  in 
tures  are  chiefly  confined  to  a  few  coarse  1859  the  cooperation  of  France  was  se- 
t issues  woven  by  the  women  at  their  cured  in  a  war  against  Austria.  The 
homes  for  private  use.  The  trade  con-  brief  campaign  which  followed  ended  in 
sists  of  the  exports  of  corn,  wine,  brandy,  the  defeat  of  the  Austrians  at  Magenta 
timber,  fish,  cattle,  lead  ore,  calamine,  and  Solferino,  and  led  to  Sardinia  re- 
salt,  etc. ;  the  imports  include  cotton,  ceiving  a  large  increase  of  territory, 
colonial  produce,  hosiery,  hardware  and  though  she  had  to  cede  Savoy  and  Nice 
metals,  coal,  etc.  For  administrative  to  France.  Soon  after  this  the  Sardinian 
purposes  Sardinia  is  divided  into  the  two  kingdom  was  merged  in  a  united  Italian 
provinces  of  Cagliari  and  Sassari.  The  kingdom  under  Victor  Emmanuel.  See 
inhabitants   are  of   Italian   race,   with   a  Italy. 

mixture  of   Spanish,  and  are  character-  SardlS     (sarMis),   or   Sardes,   the  ao- 
laed   by   a  chivalric  sense  of   honor  and      c"**xo    cient  capital  of  Lydia,  on  the 

hospitality,  but  the  family  feud  or  ven-  river  Pactolus,  not  far  from   the  mount 

ietta  still  exists.    Education  is  in  a  very  Tmolas.     Under   the  Persians  it  was  a 


Sardonyx 


Sarlac 


magnificent  city  on  the  commercial  route 
from  Asia  to  Europe.  Sard  is  was  the 
seat  of  one  of  the  seven  churches  of 
the  Apocalypse.  A  small  village  with 
some  ruins  stands  at  present  on  its  site. 
Qord/vriTnr       (sar-don'iks),  a  precious 

oaraonyx     BtonCj    a   beauti^!   ^a 

rare  variety  of  onyx,  consisting  of  alter- 
nate layers  of  sard  and  white  chalcedony. 
The  name  has  sometimes  been  applied  to 
a  reddish-yellow  or  nearly  orange  variety 
of  chalcedonic  quartz  resembling  car- 
nelian,  and  also  to  carnelians  whose 
colors  are  in  alternate  bands  of  red  and 
white. 

Sard  OH  (8ar-d0)f  Victobien,  a  French 
°  uu  dramatist,  born  at  Paris  in 
1831.  The  son  of  a  professor,  he  at  first 
studied  medicine,  but  abandoned  this  in 
favor  of  literature.  His  earliest  venture 
was  the  comedy  of  La  Taverne  dcs 
titudiants,  which  proved  a  failure  at  the 
Odeon.  He  was  successful,  however,  with 
two  plays  which  he  wrote  for  Dejazet 
called  M.  Oarat  (1860)  and  Les  Pr6s- 
&*int-Gcrvais  (1862).  His  better-known 
works,  many  of  which  have  been  produced 
or  the  English  stage,  are  Les  Pattcs  de 
Mouche,  A'o*  Intimes,  La  Patrie,  Daniel 
Rochat,  and  Dora.  His  later  successes 
were  associated  with  Madame  Bern- 
hardt, for  whom  he  wrote  Fddora,  Theo- 
dora, and  La  To  tea.  He  died  November 
8,  1908. 

Sarefc  (sa'rg),  a  cotton  fabric  worn  by 
°  Indian  women  to  wrap  round  the 

person ;  also,  an  embroidered  long  scarf 
of  gauze  or  silk. 

Sargasso  Sea,    the  name  .given  t0 

^«*Adc*»«v  *s^<*,  several  immense 
areas  of  floating  vegetation  found  in  mid- 
ocean  in  different  parts  of  the  earth, 
and  formed  by  a  sea-weed  named  Sar- 
gassum  baccifcrum,  and  known  popularly 
as  gulf-weed,  sea-entils,  sea-grasses,  and 
sargasso.  The  most  celebrated  of  these 
occupies  a  great  section  of  the  Atlantic 
between  Africa  and  the  West  Indies, 
from  20°  to  about  65*  w.  Ion.,  and  20° 
to  45°  n.  lat.  It  was  first  traversed  by 
the  ships  of  Columbus.  This  vast  meadow 
of  floating  sea-weed  is  also  remarkable 
for  the  great  variety  of  animal  life  inhab- 
iting it,  all  these  animals  (crustacea,  an- 
nelids, molluscs,  polyzoa,  fishes,  etc.),  be- 
iug  of  the  same  general  tint  as  the  weed, 
so  that  they  are  often  difficult  to  dis- 
cover at  first  sight.  The  weeds  are  sup- 
posed to  be  carried  to  this  position  by 
ocean  currents,  and  continue  to  grow  here, 
though  they  do  not  produce  roots  or  fruit. 
See  Gulf  Weed. 

QorcATir  Charles  S Prague,  botan- 
ourgcut,     Ut>  born  at  Boston>  Massa- 


chusetts, in  1841.  He  served  an  a  vol- 
unteer staff-officer  in  the  Civil  war  and 
afterwards  was  made  director  of  the 
botanic  garden  and  then  of  the  arboretum 
of  Harvard  University,  and  professor  of 
horticulture.  He  also  edited  Forest  and 
Stream  (1887-97),  and  was  made  a  mem- 
ber of  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences 
in  1895.  He  is  the  author  of  numerous 
works  on  the  forests  of  North  America 
and  on  other  botanical  subjects. 

Roro-PTit  John  Singer,  artist,  born 
oargem,,    at  Florence>  Ital-   to  1850t 

the  son  of  an  American  doctor.  He 
studied  in  Paris,  and  received  a  medal 
of  honor  at  the  Paris  Exposition  of  1889, 
and  the  cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  the 
same  year.  His  La  Carmencita  was 
bought  by  the  French  government  in 
1892.  He  was  noted  especially  as  a  por- 
trait painter. 

Sargent     (sar'jint),    Epbs,    poet    and 
o  dramatist,  was  born  at  Glou- 

cester, Massachusetts,  in  1812.  He  was 
educated  in  the  latter  city  and  at  Har- 
vard University;  became  associated  with 
the  Boston  Advertiser  and  the  Atlas;  re- 
moved to  New  York,  where  he  was  assist- 
ant on  the  Mirror;  and  subsequently  re- 
turned to  Boston  to  become  editor  of 
the  Evening  Transcript.  He  afterwards 
devoted  himself  entirely  to  literature,  and 
produced,  among  other  plays,  The  Bride 
of  Genoa,,  a  poetical  drama;  Velatco,  a 
tragedy ;  various  novels  and  books  of  ad- 
venture; a  Life  of  Henry  Clay  (1852); 
and  two  volumes  of  poetry.  He  was  the 
author  of  that  well-known  lyric,  A  Lift 
on  the  Ocean  Wave.  He  died  December 
30,  1880. 
SarP"OTi     (s&r'gon),  an  Assyrian  king. 

o  See  Assyria. 

Sari  (sJi-re'),  a  town  of  Persia,  cap- 
ital  of  the  province  of  Masan- 
deran,  22  miles  east  of  Ba  If  rush,  and  15 
miles  from  the  shore  of  the  Caspian.  A 
considerable  trade  is  carried  on  with  the 
interior  of  Persia  and  the  Russian  gov- 
ernment of  Astrakhan.  Pop.  estimated 
from  8000  to  20,000. 
Sark  (silrk),  or  Sercq,  one  of  the 
Channel  Islands,  situated  about 
8  miles  from  Guernsey.  It  is  divided  into 
(J rent  Sark  and  Little  Sark,  the  connec- 
tion between  these  being  a  narrow  neck 
of  land  called  the  Coupee;  length  about 
T>,  aud  breadth  about  3  miles.  The 
island  is  surrounded  by  almost  inaccessi- 
ble rocks,  and  the  carriage-ways  are 
steep.  Fishing  is  the  chief  employment 
though  some  degree  of  agriculture  is  car- 
ried on.  Pop.  506. 
Knrlflp      Sarlik    (sar'lik),  a  nam*  of 

oanac,    the  yak#    See  yafc 


Sarmatians 


SarmatiailS  (*ar-mft'8he-an*),  a  peo-  Laodamia,  king  of  the  Lycians  and  ally 
uoiiuauauo  pje  0£  gUpp08ed  Asiatic  of  the  Trojans.  He  was  slain  by  Pa- 
race,  who,   in   the   time  of   the   Romans,  troclus. 

occupied  the  vast  region  between  the  QarnprinTi  (PapUio  Sarpedon),  a 
Black,  Baltic,  and  Caspian  seas.  They  »*xFCUUil  beautiful  species  of  butter- 
were  a  nomadic  race,  whose  women  went  flies  found  in  Asia,  Australia,  and  the 
to    war    like    the    men,    and    they    were  Sandwich  Islands. 

said  by  tradition  to  be  descended  from  SarDl  (sar'pe),  Pietro,  known  also  as 
the  Amazons  by  Scythian  fathers.  Sar-  w<**r*  Fra  , Paolo,  born  at  Venice  in 
matia  coincided  in  part  with  Scytbia,  but  1552;  died  in  1023.  He  entered  the 
whether  the  people  were  of  the  same  race  order  of  the  Servites,  and  became  their 
is  doubtful.  procurator-general  in  1585.  Sent  to  the 
Sam  en  (•ar'nen),  a  town  in  Switzer-  Venetian  Republic  as  representative  from 
land,  capital  of  the  canton  of  Pope  Paul  V  in  the  controversy  of  Church 
Unterwalden,  near  a  lake  of  the  same  and  State,  Sarpi  upheld  the  claims  of 
name,  where  the  Aa  issues  from  it,  11  the  republic,  and  in  consequence  was  ex- 
miles  8.  s.  w.  of  Lucerne.  Pop.  3949.  communicated.  In  the  seclusion  of  his 
Sarilia  (sar'ni-a),  a  town  of  Canada,  cell  he  wrote  and  published  under  the 
province  of  Ontario,  on  the  pseudonym  of  Pietro  Soave  Polano  an 
river  St.  Clair,  near  where  it  issues  from  elaborate  attack  on  papal  policy  called 
Lake  Huron,  and  opposite  Port  Huron.  Istoria  del  Concilio  Tridentino  ('History 
It  is  a  flourishing  place,  with  various  of  the  Council  of  Trent'), 
manufactures,  and  a  large  trade,  by  rail-  Sftrnlar  (sar'plar),  a  large  sack  or 
road  and  steamer.  Pop.  11,000.  wo.x^xopx  ^ale  Qj  WQOj  containing  go 
SamO     (saVnd),   a   town   of   Southern  tods;  a  tod  contains  2  stone  of  14  pounds 

Italy,  in  the  province  of  Sa-  each, 
lerno,  at  the  foot  of  the  Apennines,  near  Sarracenianete  (sar-a-sen-i-ft'se-e'), 
the  source  of  a  river  of  the  same  avwuauwc  fl  nft^  or(jer  0f  poly- 
name,  12  miles  N.  N.  w.  of  Salerno.  It  petalous  exogens  which  consists  of  herba- 
is  well  built,  has  a  cathedral  (1625),  ceous  perennial  plants,  remarkable  for 
mineral  springs,  copper  and  other  foun-  their  pitcher-like  leaves.  There  are  three 
dries,  paper-mills,  etc.  Pop.  15,1«*>0.  genera  (Sarracenia,  Darling  tonia,  and 
SarOTlf?  (sa-rong'),  a  garment  used  in  Heliamphora)  the  species  of  which  are 
o  the  Indian  Archipelago.  It  inhabitants  of  northern  or  tropical  Amer- 
consists  of  a  piece  of  cloth  wrapped  round  ica.  The  pitcher-like  leaves  of  Sarracenia 
the  lower  part  of  the  body.  The  sarong  are  capable  of  holding  water,  and  the 
is  worn  by  men  and  women.  older  leaves  are  usually  full. 

SaronicGulf   <?e< »  «cfenf ^tTli  Sarsaparilla  <&£-~fb*3 

the  Gulf  of  iEgina.  plants  of  the  genus   iSmila*.     8.  medic* 

SarOIlV     (sa-rO'ni),   Napoleon,   artist,  supplies  the  sarza  of  Vera  Cruz.     S.  $iphi- 

*     born    at    Quebec,    Canada,    in  lit  ica,  or  8,  papyracea,  yields  the  Lisbon 

1821 ;    died    in    1890.     Beginning    as    a  or   Brazilian   sort.     8.   officinalis   belongs 

lithographer,    he    opened    a    photographic  to  Central  America,  although  it  yields  the 

studio  in  New  York  after  the  Civil  war,  kind     known     as    Jamaica    sarsaparilla. 

and   became   the   most   popular  artist    in  Hcmidesmus  indicu*   (an  asclepiadaceoua 

his   line.     His  great  collection   of   photo-  climber)     yields    the    East    Indian    sort. 

graphs   numbered   over   00,000,   including  Sarsaparilla  is  valued  in  medicine  on  ac- 

the  most   notable  Americans  of  his  time  count  of  its  mucilaginous  and  demulcent 

and  many  distinguished  Europeans.  qualities. 

RornQ     (sar'os).    a    cycle    of    eclipses,  Careen     (sar 'sen),    Sarsen-stonv,    a 

otuua    ^j^   lgy    1(^    7h    and  42m  0uiscu    name  given   tQ  (he   ,arge  flat 

during  which  all   eclipses,  whether  solar  blocks  of  sandstone   found   lying  on   the 

or  lunar,  occurring  in  one  saros  are  re-  chalk-flats    or    downs    of    Wiltshire,    etc. 

peated  in   the   next   saros  and  nearly   in  Also  named  gray  teeth er  and  druidi*  stone. 

the  same  order.     This  cycle  was  knowu  fiorejo      (sarsi-a;  from  the  Norwegian 

to   the    Babylonians,    but    its   cause    was  naturalist    8arat    1805-09),    a 

not  known  until  long  after.  genus  of  ctrlenterate   animals,   belonging 

SarothamnUS     (aar-o-tham'nus),   a  to  the  Medusids  or  jelly-fishes,  and  per- 

»oivvuaiuuuo     genus    of    leguminous  haps  more  properlv  regarded  as  the  float- 

Clants.     8.   tcoparius   is   the   well-known  ing  reproductive   buds  or  gonophores  of 

room,  the  Cyttsus  scoparius  of  De  Can-  fixed  zoophytes, 

dolle.  Sartain     (sar'tfin),     John,     engraver, 

Qarn»drm     (sar-pe'don) ,  in  Greek  my-  was    born    in    London,    Kng- 

oarpeuuu    thology,  a  son  of  Zeus  and  land,  Oct  24,  1808;  came  to  the  Unit-id 
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Saskatchewan  Satin 


These  branches,  often  called  the  North  the  grandfather  of  that  prince,  named 
and  the   South  Saskatchewan,  flow  gen-   Sassan. 

erally  east  to  their  junction  about  150  SaSSail  C8**'8*"!^)*  &  town  of  Italy, 
miles  northwest  of  the  northwest  angle  fc,<*ooc*Xi  in  Sardinia,  capital  of  the 
of  Manitoba,  whence  the  river  fakes  a  province  of  same  name,  105  miles  N.  N.  w. 
curve  northeast  and  southeast,  and,  pass-  of  Cagliari.  It  has  a  large  cathedral, 
ing  through  Cedar  Lake,  empties  itself  several  palaces,  a  picturesque  castle,  a 
into  Lake  Winnipeg,  after  a  course  of  university,  hospital,  etc.  The  only  man- 
about  1300  miles,  measuring  along  the  ufacture  of  importance  is  tobacco,  and 
south  branch,  some  70  less  measuring  the  trade  is  chiefly  in  grain,  oil,  cheese, 
along  the  north.  and   goat-skins.     Pop.    of   town,  34,897 ; 

fta«Vfi+f»liPWATt  a  former  district  of  province  occupying  the  north  and  more 
OOSlUilrtliew&ii,  now  a  province  of  fertile  part  of  the  island,  308.206. 
Canada,  named  from  the  above  river,  fioooAram  (sas'er-am),  a  town  of  In- 
bounded  on  the  B.  by  the  United  States,  0tt»BC1«'"1  dia.  in  Bengal,  about  70 
B.  by  Keewatin  district  and  Manitoba,  miles  8.  E.  from  Benares.  The  town,  oth- 
9.  by  Mackenzie  district,  and  w.  by  erwise  of  small  importance,  contains  the 
Alberta.  The  new  province  embraces  the  tomb  of  the  Afghan  Shere  Shah,  who  be- 
greater  part  of  the  old  district  and  of  came  Emperor  of  Delhi.  Pop.  about 
the   former    districts    of   Athabasca    and  20,000. 

Assiniboia.  Area  250,650  square  miles.  fiaaanfVrrfltn  (sa -so- fer-a  '  t6),  a 
Grain,  especially  wheat,  and  cattle  rais-  °flSW1Winw  painter,  so-called  from 
ins;  are  the  principal  industries,  and  the  place  of  his  birth,  a  town  in  the  prov- 
dairying  is  developing  under  government  ince  of  Ancona,  in  Italy.  His  true  name 
encouragement.  This  province  forms  part  was  Giambattitta  Salvi.  He  was  born 
of  the  great  wheat  district  of  Canada,  in  1605 ;  and  died  in  1685.  His  paintings 
nearly  100,000,000  acres  being  under  were  chiefly  the  Madonna  and  Child,  the 
wheat  and  other  grains.  The  wheat  yield   latter  sleeping. 

of  less  than  5,000,000  bushels   in   1898,  Qoaanlin     (sas'u-len),     native     boracic 
had  increased  to  112,360,405  by  1913,  to-  °*aau1111    aci(it  occurring  as  a  deposit 
gether  with  110,210,636  bushels  of  oats,  from  hot  springs  and  ponds  in  the  lagoous 
Capital,  Regina.     Pop.   (1911),  492,432.  of    Tuscany,    and    first    discovered    near 
SftfllrfitoOTl     a  town  in  the  province  of  Sasso,  in  the  province  of  Florence. 
kwmaivvu>   Saskatchewan,  Canada,  on  Sotali'pri       See  Adalia. 
South  Saskatchewan  River ;  160  miles  n.  °*I'«U1  en. 
of  Regina.    It  is  the  seat  of  Provincial  Uni-  CQfan       See  Devil 
versity,  Agricultural  College  and  Experi-  °»M«*« 

mental  Farm.  The  industries  include  Satftra  (sa-ta'ru),  a  district,  in  the 
cereal  plant,  brewery,  tractor,  garment  W<*»/C*x"'  Bombay  Presidency,  India; 
and  woodworking  factories,  brick  plants,  area,  4987  sq.  miles,  forming  part  of  the 
etc    Pop.  30,000.  table-land   of  the    Deccan,   much   broken 

SaSSabv  (sa^a-M)  (Dom&lis  lunA-  by  ridges,  ravines,  and  isolated  heights. 
*  itf«),  an  antelope  found  in  The  chief  river  is  the  Kistna,  which  flows 
South  Africa,  living  gregariously  in  herds,  southeast  through  its  center. —  The  cap- 
The  body-color  is  a  reddish-brown,  the  ital  of  the  district  is  also  called  Satara, 
limbs  being  of  dark  hue,  while  a  black-  and  is  situated  55  miles  south  of  Poona, 
ish  stripe  marks  the  forehead  and  face.  near  the  confluence  of  the  Krishna  and 
Sassafras  l*&8'a-trasi,  a  genus  of  the  Yena.  Pop.  30,000. 
kioooaiias  plums,  nut.  order  Laura-  Satellite  ("afe-Ht),  a  secondary 
cess.  The  species  most  knowu  is  the  t$.  *ja,%,s'*x  w  planet,  or  moon ;  a  small 
officinale  (the  sassafras  laurel),  on  ac-  planet  revolving  round  a  larger  one.  The 
count  of  the  medicinal  virtues  of  its  earth  has  one  satellite,  called  the  moon; 
root.  It  is  a  small  tree  or  bush  inhabit-  Neptune  is  also  accompanied  by  one; 
ing  the  woods  of  North  America  from  Mars  by  two;  Uranus  by  four;  Jupiter 
Canada  to  Florida.  The  taste  of  sassafras  by  seven ;  Saturn  by  ten.  Saturn's  rings 
is  sharp,  acrid,  aromatic;  it  is  used  for  are  supposed  to  be  composed  of  a  great 
flavoring  purposes,  and  in  medicine  as  a  multitude  of  minute  satellites, 
stimulant.  8wamp-sat$afra$  is  the  Mag-  Sateen  (ft**"*0')*  a  woolen  or  cotton 
nolia  glauca,  an  American  tree.  »»wci*    faDrjCf    with   a   glossy   surface 

SassanidfB  (sas-san'i-de),  a  Persian  in  imitation  of  satin.  It  is  made  thin 
MMBMuun  dynasty  of  kings,  which  and  light,  or  stout  and  heavy,  for  differ- 
succeeded    the   Parthian   dynasty   of   the   ent  uses,  as  for  dresses,  linings,  etc 


Arsacidjs,  and  reigned  from  226  B.o.  to  Qflfjn  (aat'in),  a  soft,  closely-woven 
about  AJ).  636.  The  dynasty  began  with  kja<au  silk,  with  a  glossy  surface.  In 
Ardiehlr  Babigan,  and  owes  its  name  to  the  Manufacture  a-f  satin  part  of  the  weft 


Satin-bird  Saturnalia 

is  left  beneath  the  warp,  which,  pre-  chrysanthemum  is  a  favorite  flower  is 
senting  a  close  and  smooth  surface,  ac-  their  vase  decorations;  the  crane  and 
quires,  after  being  passed  over  heated  other  birds  are  introduced,  and  figures  of 
cylinders,  that  luster  which  distinguishes  warriors  and  women  are  effectively  em- 
it from  other  kinds  of  silks.  ployed. 

Satin-bird,  ^.Australian  bird,  the  Saturation   ^"^'J*!*!??*-,  £ 

*"*v  **  *******  PUlonorhynchu$  holo-  ***•"»**«*»'**'**  meteorology  the  air  is 
sericeus,  so-called  from  the  glossy  dark-  said  to  be  saturated  with  aqueous  vapor, 
purple  plumage  of  the  male.  It  is  one  of  if,  when  the  temperature  is  slightir  low- 
the  bower-birds  (which  see).  ered,  condensation  takes  place.     'At  de- 

Satinet  (aat-i-netf),  a  twilled  cloth  gree  of  saturaton  at  any  place  is  called 
made  of  woolen  weft  and  cot-  the  hygrometric  state.  (See  Hpffron*- 
ton  warp  pressed  and  dressed  to  produce  Ur.)  The  term  is  applied  in  chemistry 
a  glossy  surface  in  imitation  of  satin.  to  the  union,  combination,  or  impregna- 
Satin-SI)ar  a  vai*iety  °*  calc-spar  or  tion  of  one  body  with  another  in  such 
kjc*bxu  ^  *  carbonate  of  lime,  dis-  definite  proportions  as  that  they  neutral- 
tinguished  by  a  silky  luster  and  fibrous  ize  each  other,  or  till  the  receiving  body 
structure.  The  name  is  also  sometimes  can  contain  no  more, 
applied  to  fibrous  gypsum  or  sulphate  of  Qarnrrlav  (sat'ur-da;  A.  Sax.  8wter- 
lime.  DaXUraay     ^     Swtemdwy  —  SmUr, 

Satin-WOOd    tne  wo°^  °'  a  l&Tf&  tree  fiartern,   for  Saturn,   and   d4tgf   a  day — 

www,  Qf   tne   genug   Chloroxy-  the  day  presided  over  by  the  planet  8at- 

lon,  the  C.  $wietenia%  nat  order  Cedre-  urn),    the    seventh    or    last    day    of  the 

laces.     It  is  a  native  of  the  mountain-  week ;  the  day  of  the  Jewish  Sabbath, 

ous    parts   of   the   Circars   in    the   East  Saturn    (aat'urn),  an  ancient  Italian 

Indies,     The  wood   is  of  a  deep  yellow  ^J***1****     diety,    popularly    believed   to 

color,   close-grained,    heavy   and   durable  have  made  his  first  appearance  in  Italy  in 

and  has  a  silky  luster.  in  agriculture,  gardening,  etc.,  thus  elevat- 

Satire  ^Bat'Ir^'  m   tne  widest  sense  of  the  reign  of  Janus,  instructing  the  people 

^^  the    word,    pungent    ridicule    or  ing  them  from  barbarism  to  social  order 

cutting  censure  of  faults,  vices,  or  weak-  and    civilization.      He   was   consequently 

nesses.    In  a  narrower  sense  it  is  a  poem,  elected  to  share  the  government  with  Ja- 

of   which    ridicule   and    censure   are    the  nus,  and  his  reign  came  afterwards  to  be 

object  and  chief  characteristic.    This  spe-  sung  by  the  poets  as  '  the  golden  age.9  He 

cies   of   poetry   had   its  origin   with    the  was  often  identified  with  the  Cronus  of 

Romans,   but  satires  may*  also   take   the  the   Greeks.     His  temple  was  the  state 

forms  of  epistles,  tales,  dialogues,  dramas  treasury.      Ops    was    his    wife.      He   ii 

(as    with    Aristophanes),    songs,    epics,  often  represented  as  an  elderly  man,  with 

fables,  etc.   The  didactic  satire  originated  a  sickle  and  ears  of  corn  in  his  hand. 

with   Lucilius    (148-103  B.C.).  and   Hor-  See  Saturnalia. 

ace.    Juvenal,   and    IVrsius   developed    it.  Saturn     one    °f"    tne    planeta    of    the 

Satirists  are  common  in  all  modern  lit-  *ja"lk±u'9  solar   system,    less  in   magni- 

e nature.  tude  than  Jupiter,  and  more  remote  from 

Satl^i      c«A   c*..4i~:  *ne   8lin-      I*8    mean    diameter   is   about 

oauej.    see  SutJcj.  7o000  mile^  ite  mean  di8tance  f^  ^ 

Satrat)  ^frap*  sil'trap),  in  the  an-  sun  somewhat  more  than  872,000,000 
V  cient  Persian  Empire,  the  miles,  and  its  year  or  periodical  revolu- 
n nnn*  given  the  governors  of  the  prov-  tion  round  the  sun  nearly  twenty-nine 
iii<-»*M  which  were  called  satrapies.  The  years  and  a  half.  Its  mass  is  about  90 
iNiwer  of  the  na trap,  so  long  as  he  re-  times  that  of  the  earth.  Saturn  is  at- 
tained the  favor  of  his  sovereign,  was  tended  by  ten  satellites,  two  of  them  of  re- 
ah«olut»»:  he  levied  taxes  at  his  pleasure  cent  discovery  and  very  small  size,  and  is 
ii ud  aped  the  capricious  tyranny  of  his  surrounded  by  a  system  of  flat  rings;  which 
rii:iHt«*r  unchecked,  nre  now  supposed  to  be  an  immense  mul- 
SatSUITia  War©     tnP.    most     famous  titude  of  meteoric  masses,  mixed  probably 

'   variety  of  Japanese  with  vaporous  matter.     See  Planet. 

pottery,  so  called   from   being  introduced  Saturnalia     (sat-ur-nflll-n),     a     fea- 

hv   the  formerly  powerful  princes  of  Sat-  ^o^"1  *"***«-      tival  held  by  the  Romana 

Mima.     It  is  of  a  .pah*  yellow  color,  with  in    honor   of   Saturn,    and   during  which 

nvnur*  rraeklen  in   the  Maze,  very  richly  the  citizens,  with  their  slaves,  gave  them- 

Fiiint'd   nnd   lavishly   gilt.     Modern   Sat-  selves    up    to   unrestrained    freedom   and 

vuma   is  of  deeper  yellow  tinge  than  the  mirth.      It    embraced    at    first   one   day; 

genuine    f.ld    ware.      The    Japanese    also  then   three ;  afterwards  five;  and  finally. 

*xe«.l    in    making    egg-die II    p«»ri-.-1aiu.    so  under    the    Cu?sars.    seven   days,   namely, 

called   from    its   extreme   thiniaK*.      The  from   the  17th   to  the  23d  of  December 


Satyrs  Sauria 

During  its  continuance  no   public  busi-  Gn  Lynn  Harbor.    It  baa  manufactures  of 

oeaa  could  be  transacted,  the  law  courts  rubber  goods,  flannel,  rock  drills,  woolens, 

were  closed,  the  schools  kept  holiday,  and  leather,   brick,   etc.     Pop.    (1910)    8047; 

slaves  were  freed  from  restraint.     Mas-  (1920)  10,847. 

ters  and  slaves  even  changed  places,  so  QQT,i+  Q4.~  Wo  in  a  (so  sant-mft'ri).  a 
that  while  the  servants  sat  at  table,  they  »**"*  »■«.  JILariC  city>  co^y  s;at 
were  waited  on  by  their  masters.  of  Chippewa  Co.,  Michigan,  located  at 
SatVTft  (wfenE),  in  Greek  mythology,  the  Fafis  of  the  St.  Marys  River,  at  the 
**»»j*»  a  class  of  woodland  divinities,  outlet  of  Lake  Superior.  The  Soo  locks, 
in  later  times,  inseparably  connected  with,  built  by  the  Federal  government  at  a  cost 
the  worship  of  Dionysus  ( Bacchus ).  of  $25,000,000  at  this  point,  together  with 
The  satyrs  appear  in  works  of  art  as  the  St.  Marys  River,  constitute  the  great- 
half -man  and  half-pbat,  having  horns  on  eat  inland  waterway  in  the  world,  carry- 
the  head,  and  a  hairy  body  with  the  feet  ing  about  100,000,000  tons  of  freight  an- 
and  tail  of  a  goat  They  are  described  nually.  Extensive  water  power  is  derived 
as  being  fond  of  wine  and  of  every  kind  from  the  Falls,  equally  divided  between 
of  sensual  gratification.  One  of  the  most  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Michigan  and  Sault  Ste. 
famous  specimens  of  Greek  art  is  the  Marie,  Ontario.  It  is  used  principally  for 
Satyr  of  Praxiteles.  the     manufacture     of     carbide,     leather. 

SfMifrlrrfHit  (sou'er-krout),  a  favor-  woolen  goods,  forest  products,  steel  and 
Duuenunut   \te  German   dishf  ^^  paper    f>op   (1920)  f2,006. 

sis  ting  of  cabbage  cut  fine,  pressed  into  qQ11U  Of  A  I/To  n* a  a  town  and  port 
a  cask,  with  alternate  layers  of  salt,  and  DttU11'  otc*  «"""ie,     of  entry  of  0nta. 

suffered  to  ferment  till  it  becomes  sour,  rio,  Canada,  on  St.  Marys  River,  connect* 
SaUfTOr  or  Sagab  (8a'Kur),  a  dis-  ing  Lakes  Superior  and  Michigan.  Its 
5  '  trict  of  the  Jabalpur  divi-  products  are  pulp  and  paper,  chemicals, 
sion,  Central  Provinces,  India ;  area,  4005  iron  and  steel,  etc.  Pop.  20,529. 
sq.  miles.  In  some  parts  the  soil  is  good,  Sfi.TimA.reZ  or  Sausmarez  (so'ma-ra), 
and  wheat  is  grown  in  large  quantities.  w<*IA*llc*x^-i>  James,  Baron  de,  an 
The  district  is  administered  by  a  deputy  English  admiral,  born  in  St.  Peter  Port, 
commissioner. — The  principal  town  has  Guernsey,  in  1757;  died  in  1836.  He 
the  same  name,  and  is  situated  near  a  was  with  Sir  Peter  Parker  in  the 
fine  lake  surrounded  by  hills,  about  180  attack  on  Charleston  (1776)  ;  in  1793 
miles  north  of  Nagpur.  The  town  is  was  knighted  for  the  capture  of  a  French 
well  built,  and  has  a  considerable  trade  frigate;  in  1795,  in  command  of  the 
and  a  military  cantonment.  Pop.  42,330.  Orton,  seventy-four,  opened  the  battle  of 
— Sauoor  is  also  the  name  of  an  island  I/Orient,  where  the  h  rench  fleet  was  de- 
of  Bengal,  in  the  Gauges  delta,  E.  of  the  feated ;  shared  in  the  victory  off  Cape 
mouth  of  the  Hugli.  It  is  visited  an-  St  Vincent  (1797)  ;  and  was  second  in 
nually  by  multitudes  of  pilgrims  and  is  command  to  Lord  Nelson  in  the  victory 
the  seat  of  a  great  annual  fair.  It  was  of  the  Nile  (1798).  On  his  return  to 
devastated  by  a  tidal  wave  in  1864,  when  England  he  was  made  rear-admiral  of 
most  of  the  inhabitants  perished.  the  blue.  In  1801  he  defeated  a  Franco- 
Sanl  (baD*  king  of  Israel  from  about  Spanish  fleet  of  ten  sail  of  the  line  and 
1095  B.c-1056  B.C.,  and  the  son  four  frigates,  his  own  squadron  consisting 
of  Rish,  a  BenJamite.  Selected  for  this  of  only  half  that  number.  For  this 
office  by  Samuel,  he  obtained,  by  his  per-  action  he  received  the  thanks  of  both 
sonai  courage  and  military  capacity,  sev-  houses  of  parliament,  and  a  pension  of 
tral  successes  over  the  Philstines,  Edom-  £1200  per  annum.  In  1831  he  waa 
ites,  Moabites  and  Ammonites,  by  means  raised  to  the  peerage, 
of  which  he  consolidated  the  tribes  and  SaUHllir  (8°-mUr^»  a  town  of  North- 
confirmed  his  authority.  After  a  long  west  France,  department  of 
reign  the  wild  nature  of  the  king  at  Maine-et-L*>ire,  on  the  Loire,  25  miles 
length  showed  itself  in  a  kind  of  religious  8.  8.  E.  of  Angers.  It  is  irregularly  built, 
frenxy.  This  frenzy,  which  is  briefly  de-  has  an  old  castle  (dating  from  1240), 
scribed  in  the  Bible  as  an  'evil  spirit  now  an  arsenal  and  gunpowder  factory, 
of  God,'  led  him  to  the  massacre  of  the  three  ancient  churches,  a  court-house, 
priests  of  Nob  and  various  similar  ex-  town-house,  communal  college,  military 
cesses.  Meanwhile  the  prophet  Samuel,  and  other  schools,  etc.  Sparkling  white 
estranged  by  the  king's  misdeeds,  had  wines  are  extensively  grown  in  the  neigh- 
anointed  David  as  his  successor.  Saul,  borhood.  Pop.  (1906*  14,747. 
with  three  of  his  sons,  was  killed  in  a  Sfllirifl.  ("ftr'i-a).  the  term  by  which 
battle  with  the  Philistines.  w»haa«,  thp  Rreat  ord  of  iizardg  i§ 
fiotlOTlfl  (sa/gus),  a  town  of  Essex  Co.,  sometimes  designated,  including  not  only 
0Bugu»    jggjg^  g  joUog  N#  0f  Boston,  the  existng  lizards,  crocodiles,  monitors, 


Sauroid  Fishes  Savanna 

iguanas,  chameleons,  etc.,  bat  also  those  gations  was  the  structure  and  height  of 

fossil   reptiles  the   ichthyosaurus,   plesio-  mountains;    and    he    rendered    valuable 

saurus,  iguanodon,  pterodactyls,  etc.  services  to  physics,  geology,  etc     Among 

Ran  mid  Pish  a*    (sgr'oid),     fishes,  his  writings  are  Essais  sur  VRygromttrie 

D&uruia  xisnes  chiefly    foggil>    tmU  and  Voyage9  ^^  le8  AlpeMm 

combine  in  their  structure  certain  char-  Sfl.ntenie  ^ 8°-tern ) ,  a  white  Bordeaux 
acters  of  reptiles.  The  existing  sauroid  »<***,'*'i11*'  wine  of  high  repute,  pro- 
fishes  consist  of  several  species,  the  best  duced  from  grapes  grown  in  the  neigh* 
known  being  the  bony  pikes  and  stur-  borhood  of  Kauternes,  a  village  in  the 
geons.  department  of  Gironde,  s.  E.  of  Bordeaux. 

ftarirnnftiria    (sar-op'si-da).    Professor  fiavacr*    (sav'ij),  Richard,  a  poet  and 

D&urupBiua    Uuxleyg    name    for    the  DavagC    literary    character    who    has 

second  of  his  three  primary  sections  of  been  made  famous  by  Dr.  Johnson  in  his 
vertebrates,  comprising  birds  and  reptiles.  Lives  of  the  Poets.  Born  at  London  in 
The  animals  of  this  section  are  charac-  1698,  he  claimed  to  be  the  illegitimate 
terized  by  the  absence  of  gills,  by  having  son  of  Richard  Savage,  Earl  Rivera,  by 
the  skull  jointed  to  the  vertebral  column  the  Countess  of  Macclesfield.  The  mys- 
by  a  single  occipital  condyle,  the  lower  terious  story  of  his  birth  and  the  pro- 
jaw  composed  of  several  pieces,  and  tracted  persecution  to  which  he  claimed 
united  to  the  skull  by  means  of  a  special  to  have  been  subjected  by  his  mother, 
(quadrate)  bone,  and  by  possessing  although  believed  by  Dr.  Johnson,  have 
nucleated  red  blood  corpuscles,  as  well  not  been  above  suspicion.  What  is  cer- 
as  by  certain  embryonic  characters.  tain  is  that  he  was  apprenticed  to  a  shoe- 
SaUTODterVtria  (sar-op-ter-ij'i-a),  maker,  and  displayed  his  literary  capact- 
-*/  Jo***  an  extinct  order  of  ties  in  the  two  comedies  of  Woman's  c 
reptiles,  of  which  the  Plesiosaurus  may  Riddle  and  Love  in  a  VciL  These  effort* 
be  regarded  as  the  type.  procured  him  favorable  notice,  and  he 
Sannirffi  (sgr'u-rfc;  '  lizard-tails'),  an  afterwards  produced  his  tragedy  of  Sir 
extinct  order  of  birds,  includ-  Thomas  Overbury,  and  the  poems,  the 
ing  only  a  single  member,  the  Archaop-  Bastard  and  the  Wanderer.  In  172/  he 
teryx.  which  has  a  lizard-like  tail  longer  was  condemned  to  death  for  killing  a  Mr. 
than  the  body.  See  Archccopteryx.  Sinclair  in  a  tavern  brawl,  but  his  par- 
SanrV-Dlke  (ga'riJ*  a  fish  ot  *ne  don  was  procured.  Thereafter  he  lived 
M  J  <rxx*>^  penus  Scombcresox,  fam-  upon  the  bounty  of  his  friends  and  a  pen- 
ily  Scomberesocida?,  and  order  Pharyn-  sion  from  government  of  £50;  but  his 
gognathi,  having  a  greatly  elongated  body  dissipation  and  extravagance  eventusiii 
covered  with  minute  scales.  The  jaws  brought  him,  at  the  instance  of  his  ct  *o> 
ire  prolonged  into  a  long  sharp  beak,  itors,  to  Newgate,  where  he  died  in  1743. 
One  species  {8,  saurus),  about  15  inches  fioyavA  (sav'ij),  Minot  Judson,  t 
long,  occurs  plentifully  on  the  British  °  clergyman,  born  at  Norridge- 
coaKts,  frequenting  firths  in  shoals  so  wock,  Maine,  in  1841;  died  in  1918.  He 
dense  that  it  may  be  taken  in  pailfuls.  began  as  a  Congregarionahst  preacher. 
In  order  to  escape  the  pursuit  of  the  but  joined  the  Unitarians,  and  was  mm- 
porpoise  and  large  fishes  it  often  leaps  ister  of  the  Church  of  the  Unity.  Bos- 
out  of  the  water  or  skims  rapidly  along  ton,  1874-96,  afterwards  the  Chores 
the  surface,  whence  it  has  obtained  the  of  the  Messiah,  New  York.  He  became 
name  of  skipper.  widely  known  as  an  exponent  of  radical 
Sail  SATO  (&as'ij)t  an  article  of  food,  evolutionary  views,  also  of  spiritualistic 
auD**oc  consisting  of  chopped  or  doctrines.  He  wrote  many  works  of  evo- 
minced  meat,  as  pork,  beef,  or  veal,  sea-  lutionary  theology  and  in  support  of  tha 
soned  with  sage,  pepper,  salt,  etc.,  and  theory  of  Spiritualism,  including  Lift 
stuffed   into  properly  cleaned  entrails  of  Beyond  Death,  etc. 

the  ox,  sheep,  or  pig,   tied   at  short  in-  Qott-qca  Talanrl     a  small  coral  Island 

tervals    with   a   string.     When    sausages  °ttVtt6c  1B1B11U)    in  the  Pacific  Ocean 

are  made  on  an  extensive  scale  the  meat  lat.    10°    s.,    Ion.    170°    w.     It    is   about 

is  minced  and  stuffed  into  the  intestines  30  miles  in  circuit,  and  has  a  populatioi 

by  machinery.  of  5000  nominal  Christians.     It  was  an- 

SflTlSSlirfi     (sO-stlr),  Horace  Benedict  nexed  by  Britain  in  1888. 

oauoBuic    DE^    ft    g^j^    gavant,    born  Qa v&titiq    Savannah    (sa-van'a),    as 

near  Geneva,  in  1740;  died  in  17U9.     At  °ttvaillia>  extensive     open     plain     ot 

the  ufce  of  twenty-two  he  was  appointed  meadow    in    a    tropical    region,    yielding 

professor  of  philosophy  in  the  University  pasturage   in   the  wet  season,  and  oftes 

of   Geneva,   and   continued    to   discharge  having    a    growth   of   undershrabs.    Tha 

the  duties   of   this   office   for   twenty-five  word    is    chiefly    used    in    the    8oathafn 

years.    A  favorite  object  of  his  investi-  United  States. 


Savanna  Savings-banks 

RoirflTiTia      a  city  of  Carroll  Co.,  Illi-  through   Croatia,  and   after  a  course  ot 

oavaiiiia,    noig    on  Mississippi   River,  about    540    miles    joins    the    Danube    at 

It    ships    lumber,    grain    and    livestock.  Belgrade.     It  is  in  great  part  navigable. 

Pop.  (10Q0)  5237.  Saverne    SeeZo&ern. 

fin  van  noli       *   ^ver  between  Georgia  * 

OttvamittU,     an<1   gouth   CaPolinaf  Qaviffliano    <«a-v«-y&'no),  a  town  ot 

formed  by  junction  of  Tugaloo  and  Sen-  •*«***& ****** v    Northern   Italy,  province 

eca  rivers;    length,  450  miles;    flows  into  of   Cuneo,   situated    in   an   angle  formed 

Atlantic  Ocean.  bv    the    confluence    of    the    Maira    and 

Savannah     a  c*ty»  toe  8eat  °'  Chat-  Grana,  31   miles  south  of  Turin.     It  is 

4C**v    jjam  QQymy^   Georgia,  on  well  built,  and  has  ancient  walls  and  tow- 

the   south   bank  of  Savannah   River,   18  ers.     Pop.   98U5. 

miles  from  the  sea.  It  is  built  on  a  flat  SaVlPmV  (sftMn-ye*),  Fbikdbich 
sandy  bluff  40  feet  high,  and  is  beauti-  »c*vxB"Jr  Kabl  von,  a  German  jurist, 
fully  laid  out  with  wide  streets  and  many  born  at  Frankfort-on-the-Main  in  1779; 
squares,  most  of  which  are  adorned  by  died  in  1801.  Sent  to  the  University  of 
magnolias,  live-oaks,  and  other  stately  Marburg,  he  devoted  himself  to  the  study 
trees.  It  has  the  beautiful  Forsyth  Park,  of  jurisprudence,  took  his  degree,  and 
with  its  varied  and  attractive  woodland,  delivered  lectures  on  his  special  brancb 
and  nearly  30  umbrageous  squares  within  of  study.  In  1803  he  published  Das 
its  limits.  These,  with  its  shady  streets,  Recht  des  Bcsitzes,  which  was  translated 
have  given  it  the  name  of  the  '  Forest  into  English  by  Sir  Erskine  Perry,  under 
City/  Among  its  works  of  sculptural  the  title  of  Savigny*s  Treatise  on  Posses- 
art  are  monuments  to  Pulaski,  Sergeant  sion.  In  1808  he  became  professor  of 
Jasper  (both  of  whom  fell  here  in  bat-  law  in  the  University  of  Landshut,  Un- 
tie), and  General  Greene;  also  a  Con-  varia,  and  two  years  later  filled  the  chair 
federate  war  monument.  Its  public  of  jurisprudence  in  the  University  of 
buildings  embrace  the  city-hall,  federal  Berlin,  where  he  continued  for  thirty-two 
building,  custom-house,  Telfair  Acad-  years.  His  principal  works  are:  Qe- 
smy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  Hodgson  schichte  dcs  Rbmischen  Rcchts  im  Mil- 
Hall,  and  various  others.  This  city  is  the  telalter  (six  vols.  Heidelberg,  1820-31)  ; 
leading  cotton  port  on  the  South  Atlantic  System  des  heutigen  Rbmischen  Rechts 
coast  and  the  first  naval-stores  port  in  (eight  vols.  Berlin,  1840-48),  to  which 
the  world.  It  has  also  very  heavy  ship-  Das  Obtigationsrecht  (two  vols.  Berlin, 
ments  of  lumber,  rice  and  phosphates.  1851-53)  forms  an  appendix;  Vermischia 
The  manufactures  include  locomotives,  Schriften  (five  vols.  Berlin,  1850). 
cars,  fertilizers,  flour,  cotton-seed  oil,  etc  SaVlle  or  Seville,  George.  See  Hal- 
Savannah  was  founded  on  the  settlement  M<*VXA^>     ifaa. 

of   Georgia    in    1733.     It   was    taken    by  SotHIa     (sav'il),  Sir  Henry,  an  Eng- 
ine British  in  1778.    Pop.  (1910)  65,064;  oavixc    Ifch  scholar,  born  in  Yorkshire 
(1020)  83,252.  in  1549;  died  in  1622.     After  being  grad 
SavarV    (s*-?a-re),     Anne-Jean-  uated    from    Brasenose   College,    Oxford. 

•*  J    Makie-Rene,  Duke  of  Rovigo,  he   removed   on   a   fellowship   to   Merton 

i  French  general,  born  in  1774;  died  in  College,  in  the  same  university.     Having 

1833.     In    1789   be   entered   an    infantry  made  a   tour   on   the  Continent   for  the 

"egiment,   and   being  appointed   adjutant  purpose   of  perfecting  himself   in   liters- 

co  Bonaparte  after  the  battle  of  Marengo,  ture,    he   was    on    his    return    appointed 

dt   rose  high  in  his  confidence,  and  was  tutor  in  Greek  and  mathematics  to  Queen 

entrusted  with  the  execution  of  the  Duke  Elizabeth.      Subsequently     he     was     ap- 

d'Enghien,    finally    being    rewarded    with  pointed  warden  of  his  college  and  provost 

the   title   of    Duke   of   Rovigo.     He  was  of  Eton.     He  founded  two  professorships 

sent    to    Spain    to    arrange    for    Joseph  in   geometry   and   astronomy   at   Oxford, 

Bonaparte  being  made  king,  and  in  1810  and   published   Commentaries  on   Roman 

succeeded   Fouche*   as  minister  of   police.  Warfare;  Rsrum  Angticarum  post  Bedam 

When  the  emperor  returned  from  Elba  he  Scriptores;     Pralectiones     in     Elementa 

was   Joined    by    Savary,   who,   after   the  Euclid  is;  and  the  writings  of  St  Chry- 

defeat  at   Waterloo,  desired  to  share  his  sostom. 

imprisonment    in    St.    Helena.     He    was  Qovin     (mv^h),    Sav'ine,    a    tree    or 

afterwards  employed  by  the  government  **nJrA1L    ghrub  of  the  genus  Juniperus, 

©f  Louis  Philippe  as  commander-in-chief  the    J.    Sabinea.     (See    Juniper.)     The 

m  Algeria.  savin  of  Europe  resembles  the  red  cedai 

Save     (8&'ve>'  incorrectly  Sau,  a  river  («/.  virqiniana)  of  America,  and  the  lat 

^    of   Austria,    rises    in    the   Julian  ter  is  therefore  sometimes  called  savin. 

Alps,   flows   southeast   through  Carniola,  Oovincrft-rianlrft      See  Bank. 

separates    Carniola    from    Stvria.    flows  °»vul5»- «»*"»• 


Savoie 


Savoy 


S&V016  ^iW)i  a  mountainous  re- 
gion in  the  southeast  of  France, 
*m  the  frontier  of  Italy,  forming  the  two 
department*  of  Savoie  and  Haute-Savoie, 
Forme rl j  part  of  Sardinia. 
Oawai'a  a  department  of  S.  E.  France, 
SRIVU1C>  bordering  on  Italy.  It  is  in 
th<»  rezion  of  the  Alps  and  has  rich 
mineral  resource*,  agriculture  and  cheese 
inr*r»*T.«,  etc    Area  2388  sq.  miles;   pop. 

hflvntlfl.  fia-vf/naj,  a  seaport  ot 
^^  ^^  Northern  Italy,  province  of 
G*ri'#at  on  the  west  side  oi  the  (Julf  of 
^j^^i.a.  It  is  charmingly  situated  amid 
i*m«,n  And  orange  gardens,  and  has  a 
srr.*..  Jiut  s^-'rure  harbor  defended  by  a 
f.rt.  Thv  irid'i-tri*-*  include  pottery,  silk, 
W'a!,  gU."..  pnp-r.  «-tc.     Pop.  50.051. 

Savonarola  ' "a -v<Vna'?>' i* > .    <jhk>- 

M»ivu»iwu*  i.amo,  an  Italian  ecclesi- 
astiral  reformer,  born  at  Ferrara  in  1452. 
Kdu<;*ted  for  the  medical  profession,  he 
secretly  entered  the  order  of  Dominicans 
at  Bologna  in  1475.  In  14>>2  he  was 
•ent  to  SL  Mark's  convent  at  Florence, 
and  began  to  pr«-ach  th»*re,  but  with  little 
success.  He  retired  into  Lombardy,  and 
there  his  increasing  fame  as  a  preacher 
and  theologian  induced  I»renzo  dV  Me- 
dici to  invite  him  (\4*.H))  to  return  to 
Florence.  Now  his  discourses  attracted 
such  crowds  that  the  church  could  nut 
contain  them,  the  great  theme  of  his  elo- 
quence being  the  corruptions  in  Church 
and  State,  and  the  general  iniquity  of 
the  times.  In  14JU  he  was  elected  prior 
r>f  St.  Mark's.  He  claimed  to  be  a 
special  messenger  from  (jod,  to  be  the 
recipient  of  divine  revelations,  to  see 
virions,  and  to  have  the  gift  of  prophecy. 
He  foretold  the  death  of  the  pope,  the 
king  of  Naples,  and  his  patron  Lorenzo. 
When  the  latter  was  on  his  death-bed 
(14'Jli)  Savoi.nrola  refused  to  grant  him 
absolution  unless  under  conditions  which 
the  prince  refused.  After  the  death  of 
Lorenzo  and  the  expulsion  of  his  son 
Picro,  Savonarola  put  himself  at  the  head 
of  those  who  demanded  a  more  demo- 
crat icul  form  of  government;  and  such 
aits  now  his  commanding  influence  in 
Florence  that  he  organized  the  distracted 
city  into  a  form  of  republic,  with  two 
councils  and  a  governing  signory.  Hut 
in  his  zeal,  not  content  with  revolution- 
izing Florence,  he  meditated  the  reform 
of  the  Roman  court  and  of  the  irregu- 
larities of  the  clergy.  To  this  end  he 
wrote  to  the  Christian  princes,  declaring 
that  the  chuich  was  corrupt,  and  that 
it  was  their  duty  to  convoke  a  general 
council.  Alirmed  at  this,  Alexander  VI, 
who  was  then  j>ope,  excommunicated  him 
Id   14'J7,  and   the  bull   was   read   in   the 


cathedral  at  Florence.  But  beside*  the 
papal  and  political  influence*  which  were 
now  arrayed  against  Savonarola,  his  in- 
novations in  St.  Mark's  and  other  mon- 
asteries had  excited  the  enmity  of  the 
monks,  especially  the  Franciscans.  In 
these  circumstances  Francesco  di  Puglia, 
a  Franciscan  friar,  challenged  Savona- 
rola to  test  the  truth  of  his  divine  pre- 
tensions by  passing  with  him  through 
the  ordeal  of  fire.  This  Savonarola  de- 
clined; scenes  of  tumult  and  riot  arose; 
St.  Mark's  was  stormed  by  an  infuriated 
mob  and  Savonarola  cast  into  prison. 
As  the  result  of  the  mock  trial  with  tor- 
ture which  followed  in  1498,  Savonarola, 
with  two  of  his  companions,  was  stran- 
gled and  then  burned.  His  writings  con- 
sist of  some  theological  works,  a  treatise 
on  the  Government  of  Florence,  and 
numerous  sermons. 

Rqtttw     (sa'voi),  one  of  the  cultivated 
°ttVUJ     forms  of  the  cabbage  {Braeeiem 
oleracca)    which    has    a    firm    head   and 
crinkled    leaves.     It    is   good    for   winter 
use,  and  is  best  after  a  slight  frost. 
SavOV      Di'chy  of    (Italian,  Sacoje: 
■*«*    VJ>     French,    Savoie),    formerly   a 
division  of  the  Sardinian   Kingdom,  now 
forming     two     of     the     departments    of 
France;  bounded  on  the  north  and  north- 
east   by    Switzerland,    on    the    east   and 
southeast  by  Piedmont,  and  on  the  south 
and   west  by  the  French  departments  of 
lsere   and   Ain.     Savoy    belongs   entirely 
to  the  basin  of  the  Rhone,  and  is  sepa- 
rated  from   Switzerland  by  the  Lake  of 
Geneva.     The  climate  is  in  general  cold, 
the  winters  are  long  and  severe,  and  the 
summers    frequently    follow    without   an 
intermediate   spring.     The   vine   is  culti- 
vated with  success,  but  the  chief  riches 
of  the  country  are  in  its  cattle  and  dairy 
produce.     By   treaty    (1800)    Savoy  was 
ceded   by   Sardinia   to  France    (see  fisr- 
dinia,    Kingdom    of),    of    which    it   now 
forms     two    departments,     Savoie,    area 
2388   sq.    m.,    pop.    254,781,    and   Haute 
Savoie.    area    1(307    square    miles,    pop. 
25U,r>i)5.     The   capital   of   the  former  Is 
Chain  bdry,  of  the  latter  Annecy. 
SavOV      Uoise  of,  one  of  the  oldest 
J'     royal   houses  of  Europe,  now 
represented  by  the  King  of  Italy.     Hum' 
bert     White     Hand     (Umberto     B la  net* 
mnnoi,   the   reputed  descendant  of  Wit' 
tekind,  the  last  of  the  Old  Saxon  kings, 
was    the    first    0i    the    family    who   took 
a  prominent  place  among  the  princes  of 
Northern    Italy.     The    family    dominions 
continued  to  increase,  and  under  Amadeus 
II    (1 1(13-41) )   were  raised  to  a  county  of 
the  empire  (1111),  and  now  received  the 
name  of  Savoy.     Count  Thomas  I  (118S» 
1233  >    obtained    important  accessions  of 


Savoy  Saw-flies 

territory  in  Chamtery,  Turin,  Vaud,  etc.  but  at  the  present  time  is  used  as  a  dis- 
Amadeus    IV     (1233-53)     obtained    the  trict  church. 

submission   of  the  city   of  Turin   to  his  SaVOV  Conference.    f,n  ecclesiaa- 
rule.     Amadeus    VI    lent   his   aid   to  the  M         '    ww***^*^**ww,    tica|    confeP. 

Greek  emperor,  John  Pala?ologus,  against  ence  held  in  1661  at  the  Savoy  Palace 
the  Turks  and  the  Bulgarians,  and  united  (see  above)  between  Episcopalian  and 
the  lordships  of  Cherasco,  Coni,  Gex,  and  Presbyterian  divines.  The  proposal  made 
Valromey  to  his  possessions.  His  son,  by  the  Presbyterians  was,  that  the  confer- 
Amadeus  VII  (1383-91),  forced  the  ence  should  adopt  Bishop  Ussher's  scheme 
Count  of  Provence  to  cede  to  him  Nice  of  presbyteries,  synods  and  assemblies 
and  Vintimiglia.  Amadeus  VIII.  grand-  as  the  basis  of  negotiations,  but  to  this 
son  of  the  preceding  (1391-1451),  re-  it  was  replied  that  the  commission  was 
ceived  the  ducal  title  from  the  Emperor  not  empowered  to  deal  with  church  gov* 
Sigismund  in  1416,  and  acquired  the  ernment.  The  two  parties  finally  sepa- 
county  of  Geneva,  together  with  Bugey  rated  at  the  end  of  tour  months  without 
and  Vercelli.  The  elder  male  line  be-  coming  to  a  single  resolution.  The  gov- 
came  extinct  in  1496,  and  the  crown  de-  ernment  passed  In  the  following  year  the 
volved  on  the  nearest  collateral  heirs,  famous  act  of  uniformity,  the  stringent 
Philibert  II  (1497-1504)  and  his  brother  clauses  of  which  drove  about  2000  cler- 
Charles  III  (1504-53).  The  latter  aided  gymen  from  the  Anglican  Church, 
the  Emperor  Charles  V  against  Francis  SaVH  (8tt"v3')»  Savou,  or  Savoe,  an 
I  of  France,  and  was  finally  deprived  of  island  of  the  Malay  Archipelago 
all  bis  territories  by  the  French  king,  southwest  of  Timor;  area,  237  square 
But  his  son  Philibert  Emmanuel,  sur-  miles.  It  yields  millet,  maize,  sugar-cane, 
named  the  Iron  Head  (1553-80),  sue-  cotton,  tobacco,  etc.,  and  its  Malayan  in- 
ceeded  in  gaining  back  the  greater  part  habitants  are  subject  to  the  Dutch  gov* 
of  the  paternal  domains.  Charles  Em-  ernment  of  Timor.  Pop.  about  16,000. 
manuel  1  (1580-1630)  was  prompted  to  Sawantwari  (■A-want-wA'rt),  a  na« 
reconquer  the  marquisate  of  Saluzzo,  but  tive  state  in  the  Bom- 
Henry  IV  of  France  invaded  Savoy  and  bay  Presidency,  situated  about  200  miles 
Piedmont,  and  compelled  the  duke  to  give  south  of  Bombay,  bounded  north  and  west 
up  Bugey,  Valromey,  and  Gex.  His  son,  by  the  British  district  of  Ratnagiri,  and 
Victor  Amadeus  I,  regained  these  pos-  on  the  south  by  the  Portuguese  territory 
sessions,  and  added  to  them  Montferrat,  of  Goa;  area,  900  square  miles.  Pop. 
Alba,  and  some  other  places.  Victor  (mostly  Hindu),  217,732. 
Amadeus  II  (1675-1730),  grandson  of  SaW-fish  a  "sn  ( **"****  ontiquorum) 
the  first  of  that  name,  at  the  beginning  **»-**  nearly  related  on  the  one 
of  the  war  of  the  Spanish  Succession  hand  to  the  sharks,  and  on  the  other  to 
sided  wfth  France,  but  afterwards  trans-  the  rays.  It  attains  a  length  of  from 
f erred  his  services  to  Austria.  By  the  12  to  18  feet,  has  a  long  beak  or  snout, 
Treaty  of  Utrecht  (1713)  he  received  a  with  spines  projecting  like  teeth  on  both 
part  of  the  Duchy  of  Milan,  along  with  edges,  armed  with  which  it  is  very  de- 
the  island  of  Sicily,  which  conferred  upon  structive  to  shoals  of  small  fishes,  and 
him  the  title  of  king;  but  in  1720  he  is  said  to  attack  and  inflict  severe  and 
was  compelled  to  give  up  Sicily  to  Aus-  even  mortal  injuries  on  the  large  ceta- 
tria  in  exchange  for  Sardinia,  which,  ceans  or  whales, 
along  with  Savoy,  Piedmont,  and  his  SftW-flieS  a  8ronP 
other  dominions,  became  the  Kingdom  of  a**^»>  0f  insects 
Sardinia.  See  Sardinia,  Kingdom  of.  belonging  to  the  order 
SftVOV  The»  a  district  of  London,  be-  Hymenoptera,  and  dis- 
M€*VVJ>  tween  the  Strand  and  the  tinguished  by  the  pecu- 
Thames  Embankment,  site  of  the  Savoy  liar  conformation  of  the 
Palace,  built  by  Peter  of  Savoy,  uncle  ovipositor  of  the  females, 
of  Eleanor,  queen  of  Henry  111,  in  1245.  which  is  composed  of  two 
It  was  burned  by  Wat  Tyler  in  1381,  broad  plates,  with  ser- 
but  restored  as  the  Hospital  of  St.  John  rated  or  toothed  edges, 
by  Henry  VII  in  1505.  The  hospital  by  means  of  which  they 
was  dissolved  in  1702,  and  the  buildings  incise  the  stems  and 
removed  in  1817-19.  The  Chapel  of  the  leaves  of  plants,  and  de-  g  ~  - 
Savoy,  which  at  one  time  enjoyed  the  posit  their  eggs  in  the  »  -ny. 
privilege  of  sanctuary,  was  greatly  in-  slits  thus  formed.  The  a'/Vjrnl? ,aw  ,7 
Jured  by  fire  in  IHVA,  and  was  restored  turnip-fly  (Athalia  centi>  Wfa?  6  'ovi- 
at  the  expense  of  Queen  Victoria.  It  is  folia)  and  the  goose-  po.itor  of  saw- 
one  of  the  chapels-royal  (being  con-  berry-fly  (Xcmatut  gro»-  fly  magnified  to 
nee  ted    with    the    duchy    of    Lancaster),  tularia;)     are    examples.      «^ov  the  mv. 


Saws  5axe-Cot>urg-Gotha 

8&.W8   are  instruments  with  a  dentated  the  French,  with  whom  he  distinguished 

kjawD,  or  too^ed  edge  employed  to  cut  himself    at    Dettingen    and    Philipsburg. 

wood,   stone,   ivory,   or   other  solid   sub-  and  in  1744  was  rewarded  with  the  staff 

stance,   and   are   either   straight    or   cir-  of  a  marshal   of   France.     He   was  em* 

cular.     In  form  and  size  they  vary  from  ployed  in  the  war  that  followed  the  death 

the  minute  surgical  or  dental  tool  to  the  of  the  Emperor  Charles  VI,  and  in  1745 

large  instrument  used  in  saw-mills.    The  gained   the    famous   battle   of   Fontenoy. 

crott-cut    taw,    for    cutting    logs    trans-  In   1747  he  was  victorious  at  Laufeldt, 

Tersely,  is  a  large  straight  saw  wrought  and    in    the    following   year   took   Maes* 

by   two  persons,  one  at  each  end.     The  tricht,    soon    after   which    the    Peace  of 

rtpping-taw,    half-ripper,    hand-taw,    and  Aix-la-Chapelle       was       concluded.      He 

panel-taw  are  saws   for  the  use  of  one  wrote   a  treatise   entitled  Met   Reveries, 

person,    the    blades    tapering    in    length  on  the  art  of  war. 

from  the  handle.  Tenon-tawt,  sash-saws,  Saxe  J°UN  Godfrey,  humorist,  was 
dove-tail  tawt,  etc.,  are  saws  made  of  '  born  in  Franklin  Co.,  Vermont, 
very  thin  blades  of  steel  stiffened  with  June  2,  1816.  He  studied  law,  but  ulti- 
stout  pieces  of  brass,  iron,  or  steel  fixed  mately  took  to  journalism  and  literature, 
on  their  back  edges.  They  are  used  for  His  poems,  many  of  which  are  of  t 
forming  the  shoulders  of  tenons,  dove-  humorous  character,  have  been  very  pop- 
tail  joints,  etc.,  and  for  many  other  pur-  ular  in  America.  They  include  Progrev, 
poses  for  which  a  neat  clean  cut  is  re-  a  Satirical  Poem  (184ti)  ;  Humorout  and 
quired.  Compatt  and  key-hole  tawt  are  Satirical  Poemt  (1850)  ;  Money  King 
long  narrow  saws,  tapering  from  about  (1859)  ;  Flying  Dutchman  (1862) ; 
1  inch  to  %  inch  in  width,  and  used  for  Clever  Stories  of  Many  Nations  (1865); 
making  curved  cuts.  Machine  saws  are  The  Masquerade  (1866)  ;  Fable*  ami 
comprehended  under  three  different  classes  Legendt  (1872);  and  Leisure  Dtp 
—  circular,  reciprocating,  and  band-saws.  Rhymes  (1875).  He  died  March  31, 
The  circular  taw  is  a  disk  of  steel  with  1887. 

saw  teeth  upon  its  periphery.  It  is  made  Saxe-Altenbnrff*  jC^ks-al'ten-burg; 
to  revolve  with  great  rapidity  and  force,  ai^uuuig  German,  Sachstn- 
while  the  log  is  pushed  forward  against  Altenburg;  zak'  sen-al'  ten-bur*),  an  fa- 
it by  means  of  a  traveling  platform,  dependent  duchy  in  Thuringia,  forming 
The  reciprocating  taw  works  like  a  two-  one  of  the  states  in  the  German  Empire, 
handled  hand-saw,  being  driven  upwards  is  divided  into  two  nearly  equal  portions 
and  downwards  and  the  wood  carried  by  a  part  of  Reuss,  and  is  bounded  on 
forward  against  its  teeth.  The  band-  the  s.  w.  by  the  Grand-duchy  of  Saxe- 
saw  or  ribbon-saw  consists  of  a  thin  end-  Weimar-Eisenach,  on  the  N.  by  Prussia, 
less  saw  placed  like  a  belt  over  two  and  on  the  e.  by  Saxony;  area,  511 
wheels,  and  strained  on  them.  The  rib-  square  miles.  The  eastern  or  Altenburg 
bon  passes  down  through  a  flat  sawing-  division  is  very  fertile,  while  the  western 
table,  upon  which  the  material  to  be  cut  or  Saal-Eisenburg  portion  is  hilly  and 
is  laid.  Saws  for  cutting  stone  are  with-  wooded.  The  duchy  is  represented  by 
out  teeth.  The  sawing  of  timber  is  an  one  vote  in  the  Bundesrath  and  one  vote 
important  industry  in  some  countries,  in  the  Reichstag  of  the  German  Empire 
especially  the  United  States  and  Canada,  The  capital  is  Altenburg.  Pop.  206.508 
where  immense  quantities  of  lumber  are  Qo  v  A.f!nVm  rcy.ftn+li  a  (saks-ko'- 
produced.  Water-power  is  often  em-  DlULC  ^ouur6  uotna  burg  -g6'  to; 
ployed  to  drive  the  machinery  of  the  German,  Sachten-Koburg-Gotha)  t  a 
saw-mills,  but  steam  is  equally  common,  duchy  of  Central  Germany,  one  of  the 
Saxe  (8&ks)>  Hermann  Maurice,  states  of  the  German  Empire,  compris- 
Comte  de,  Marshal  of  France,  ing  the  province  of  Gotha,  lying  between 
natural  son  of  Augustus  II,  king  of  Prussia,  Schwarzburg,  Meiningen,  and 
Poland,  by  Aurora,  countess  of  Konigs-  Weimar;  and  the  province  of  Coburg, 
mark,  born  at  Dresden  in  1690;  died  in  lying  between  Meiningen  and  Bavaria; 
1750.  At  the  age  of  twelve  he  joined  Coburg  218  square  miles,  and  Gotha  542 
the  allied  army  under  the  Duke  of  Marl-  square  miles.  The  south  of  Gotha  and 
borough  and  the  Prince  Eugene,  and  was  north  of  Coburg  are  both  mountainous, 
present  at  the  sieges  of  Lille  and  Tour-  Both  divisions  are  fertile;  the  hills  are 
nay.  After  the  Treaties  of  Utrecht  and  covered  with  wood,  and  in  Gotha  coal 
Passarowitz  he  withdrew  to  France,  and  and  other  minerals  are  found.  The  chief 
at  Paris  made  himself  intimately  ac-  occupations  of  the  inhabitants,  partic- 
quainted  with  professional  tactics.  On  ularly  in  Coburg,  are  cattle-rearing  and 
the  death  of  his  father  he  declined  the  agriculture.  In  Gotha  there  are  niana- 
command  of  the  Saxon  army,  offered  him  factures  of  linen,  leather,  metal-wares. 
by  his  brother  Augustus  III,  and  joined  etc.    The  government  is  a  constitutional 


Saxe-Heiningen  Saxon  Architecture 

monarchy,  and  each  province  baa  Ita  own  Yentor),  a  name  of  several  braaa  wind- 
elective  nsaembly,  while  the  duchy  sends  lnatrumenta  with  a  wide  mouthpiece  and 
one  member  to  the  Bundesrath  and  two  three,  four,  or  five  piston*,  much  em- 
to  the  Reichstag  of  the  German  Em-  ployed  in  military  bands.  These  horn* 
plre.  For  affaire  common  to  both  divi-  comprise  the  piccolo  comet  or  high  small 
siona  the  assemblies  meet  conjointly  at  sax-horn,  the  soprano,  the  alto,  the  tenor, 
Coburg  and  at  Gotha  alternately,  the  two  baritone,  baas,  and  double-bass. 
chleT  town*  of  the  duchy.  The  ducal  gaxic&va  (aak-al-U-va),  a  genua  of 
house  and  the  greater  part  of  the  popn-  "■**«»»•  marine  lamelllbrancbiate 
lation  profess  the  Lutheran  faith.  Pop.  molluscs,  remarkable  for  excavating  bur- 
242J0SZ  rows  in  rock  to  serve  as  their  habitations. 

Saxe-Meiningen  IgSgHSSi  Saxifrage  ^■"?'ii,^,'^X 

MtininBtn),  a  duchy  of  Central  Germany,  the   saxifrage*    proper   belonging   to   the 

and   one   of   the   Statea   of   the   German  genua  Bagifr/iga,  of  the  nat.  order  Sail- 

Empire,  consisting  of  a  main  body,  and  fragacew.     The  species  are  mostly  inbab 


Isolated    portions.     Area,    itants  of  alpine  and  aubalpine  regions  of 

—    _, — lea.     The  greater   part  of    the   colder   and    temperate    part*    of    th» 

the   surface   is    hilly,   and    the   principal    northern   sone.     Most   of   tbem   i 


crops  are  oats,  buckwheat,  potatoes,  tur-  rock  plants,  with  tufted  foliage  and  pan- 
nips,  hemp:  and  the  pastures  rear  con-  iclea  of  white,  yellow,  or  red  flowers: 
aiderable  numbers  of  cattle,  sheep,  and  and  many  are  well  known  as  ornamental 
horses.  The  minerals  include  iron  and  plants  In  our  gardens,  as  8.  umbrita, 
copper,  worked  to  a  small  eitent,  and  the  Loudon  pride  or  none-so-pretty ;  8.  gtvn- 
manufactures  are  chiefly  ironware,  por-  iiliia,  white  or  granulated  meadow  aail- 
celsln,  glass,  etc.  The  government  is  a  frnge  i  8.  kypnotdei,  mosav  saxifrage  or 
hereditary  and  constitutional  monarchy,  ladles'  cushion ;  8.  crairifolia,  or  thick- 
and  the  great  majority  of  the  inhabitants  leaved  saxifrage;  8.  sarmettlin,  or 
are  Lutherans.  The  duchy  sends  one  Chinese  saxifrage.  The  genus  is  a  large 
member  to  the  Bundesrath.  and  two  to  one,  containing  upwards  of  ISO  species, 
tbe  Reichstag  of  the  German  Empire,  of  which  at  least  fifty  are  natives  of 
The  capital  is  Meiningen.     Pop.  2tW,!)ltS.  North  America. 

Saxe-Weimar,    %£%;  «gg :  Saxo  GrammaticM  g»oiS 

wfmir;  German,  8ach*cn-Weimar-Ei-  rlan,  or  the  Learned),  the  most  celebrated 
tenach;  lik'sen-vI-mar-l'in-iA) ,  a  grand-  of  the  old  Danish  historians,  who  flour- 
duchy  of  Central  Germany,  one  of  the  ished  in  the  twelfth  century.  He  is- sup- 
States  of  the  German  Empire,  and  con-  posed  to  have  been  a  native  of  Denmark, 
slating  of  three  larger  portions,  Weimar,  of  which  kingdom  and  its  dependencies 
Neustsdt,  and  Eisenach,  and  twelve  be  compiled  (in  Latin)  an  elaborate  his 
smaller  parcels.  Area  of  the  whole,  1421  tory  down  to  11SU.  Saxo  was  a  priest 
square  miles.  The  forests  are  very  ex-  In  the  cathedral  of  Roeskllde,  and  died 
tensive,   and    form    the   principal    wealth  about  1208. 

of  tbe  grand-duchy.  The  minerals  are  C„— n_  ArfrntewttTir*  lne  earliest 
unimportant.  In  Eisenach  woolen,  cot-  S**On  ATCJUWCTUrC,  lU„  of  „,. 
ton,  and  linen  tissues,  ribbons,  carpets,  tive  English  architecture,  its  period  being 
etc.,  are  made.  The  chief  town  is  Wei-  from  tbe  conversion  of  England  to  Chris- 
mar,  and  there  is  a  university  of  conaid-  tlanlty  till  the  Conquest  or  near  it,  when 
erable  repute  at  Jena.  The  government  Norman  architecture  began  to  prevail 
)*  constitutional,  the  ^^^^^^^  (aeventh  to  eleventh  century).  Tbe  few 
legislative  power  be-  ^rUses**  re,lcH  left  UB  ot  ,hlB  ,tyl*  "nlblt  "■ 
Ing  vested  In  a  ^, — ^  Wm  general  characteristics  aa  baring  been 
bouse  of  parliament,  ^""^Sli  II  rude  aolldity  and  strength.  Tbe  walla  are 
consisting  of  one  I 1  It  II  of  rough  masonry,  very  thick,  wlthonl 
chamber  of  thirty-  InfflT  I  M  gsal  buttresses,  and  sometimes  of  herring- 
one  members.  Saxe-  SsHyw^I  bone  wor'' :  ,ne  '°were  SDd  pillars  thick 
Weimar  sends  one  1  iffiffi  in  proportion  to  height,  the  former  being 
member  to  tbe  Bun-  IHRnjTHl  sometimes  not  more  than  three  diameters 
desratb  and  three  I  iNvjl  j  high;  the  quoins  or  aogie  masonry  are 
to  tbe  Reichstag  of  II  111  T*_l  of  hewn  atones  set  alternately  on  end 
the  German  Empire.  )u)J  JJ"I  and  horizontally ;  the  arches  of  doorways 
Pop.  388,006.  V*£}~<jM  "ai  windows  are  rounded,  or  sometimes 
flav.tiiiiti  (after  ^ir^^y  these  openings  have  triangular  heads, 
on*,  uuru.  ^    s<^       -^>B^-  thelr  j4(nba  o(  |onf.  ,Ed  inort  wotk  Mr. 

of     Paris,     the     In-       Baa*  Bax'hom.  rying    either    rudely    carved    imposts    or 


Saxon; 


a  pita  Is  with  square  abaci.  Sometimes 
beavy  moldings  run  round  tbe  arches, 
rftwi   when   two  or  more  arches   are  con- 

£ised    in   an    arcade   these    are   on    heavy 
w  abaft*   formed   like  balusters.     Win-  < 
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to  part  of  the  State  of  Sai__„,  ._  ._ 
Elbe,  southeast  of  Dresden  and  bordering 
on  Bohemia.  It  consists  of  n  group  of 
mountains  of  sandstone,  with  volleys  and 
streams  of  the  most  picturesque  character, 
in  which  isolated  masses  of  sandstone, 
large  ami  small,  occur  in  very  fantastic 
shapes.  It  is  about  24  miles  long,  and 
equally  wide. 

KmrnTtv  <  snks'un  i  ),  Republic  oi 
ESaXOny  Gerniani  ^ocAten),  ,  free 
state  of  Central  Germany ;  bounded  on 
the  northwest,  north,  and  east  by  Pros 
sia,  southeast  and  south  by  Bohemia, 
southwest  by  Bavaria,  and  west  by  Reuse, 
Saie- Weimar,  and  Snxe-Altenburg;  great- 
est length,  135  miles;  greatest  breadth, 
T5  miles;  area,  5780  square  miles;  pop. 
4,;U7,70a  For  administrative  purpose* 
It  fs  divided  into  the  four  districts  of 
Dresden,   Leipzig,  Zwickau,  and  Bautien 

Central  Feature*. —  With  the  excep- 
tion of  a  very  small  portion  of  the  eaaL 
which  sends  its  waters  to  the  Baltic 
Saxony  belongs  to  the  basin  of  tbe  Elbe, 
which  traverses  it  in  a  northwesterly  di- 
rection for  about  70  miles,  tbe  moat  im- 
portant of  its  tributaries  being  tbe  Mold* 
and  the  Elmer.  The  surface,  though  very 
much  broken,  tuny  be  regarded  as  an  in- 
clin.'d  piano,  which  commences  Id  ths 
south,  in  tlio  Erxgebirge  chain,  and  slope* 
(mv«r<!s  thf  north.  In  the  more  ele- 
Viiii'd  districts  the  scenery  la  wild,  whila 
on  cither  side  of  the  Kibe,  from  tbe  Bobe- 
Tiiinn  froniier  to  I'irna,  is  a  remarkable 
i  i-iii-t.  enveri'd  with  fantastic  sandstone  for- 
niiiiiniiH.  whirl]  has  received  the  name  of 
tin-  Snxdii  Kn-itzerlnnd.  On  the  Prussian 
frontiers,  where  the  district  subsides  to 
its  lowest  point,  the  height  above  tbe 
son  ia  only  'J.">0  feet.  The  loftiest  Summits 
lire  generally  composed  at  granite  and 
gneiss,  anil  are  rich  in  mineral  products. 
The  llrz^ebirga  is  continued  by  th* 
Kiexengcblrge,  n  branch  of  which,  under 
the  name  of  the  Lausitxer-gebirge,  or 
Mountains  of  Luanda,  covers  a  conaid- 
I'lnlih'  [Minion  oC  the  east  of  Saxony. 
The  climate  in  the  loftier  mountain  dis- 
"rt,   but   with   this  excep- 


li.m  it  i 


]  that  of  n 


comiiry.     nf     ujn..     imd     varying     limits, 
Charlemagne  waged  a  thirty  yearn'   war 


of  Europe  under  the  same  latitude. 
/WtH'*;w«*,  IiiiuMtriea.—  Th*  most 
important  crops  are  rye,  oats,  barley, 
wheat,  potatmi;  and  orchard-f raits,  par- 

tieulariy    apples,   pears,   and    plum*,   M> 


Saxony  Saxony 

▼ery  abundant  Considerable  attention  the  duchy  passed  to  the  Bavarian  branch 
is  paid  to  the  culture  of  the  vine,  of  the  Guelf  family,  and  after  several 
Large  numbers  of  horned  cattle  are  ex-  changes  Frederick  the  Warrior,  mar- 
ported.  The  wool  of  Saxony  has  long  grave  of  Meissen  and  landgrave  of 
been  celebrated  for  its  excellence.  Swine  Thuringia,  became  (1423)  Elector  of 
and  hordes  are  of  a  superior  breed.  The  Saxony.  His  grandsons,  Ernest  and 
minerals  are  of  great  importance,  and  Albert,  in  1485  divided  the  family  pos- 
include  silver,  lead,  tin,  iron,  cobalt,  sessions,  founding  the  Ernestine  and 
nickel,  bismuth,  and  arsenic.  Numerous  Albertine  lines  respectively,  the  former 
seams,  both  of  lignite  and  coal,  are  found  retaining  the  electoral  dignity.  Ernest 
in  various  districts,  and  are  worked  to  was  succeeded  by  his  sons  Frederick  III 
a  considerable  extent  The  quarries  fur-  (1486-1525)  and  John  (1525-1532),  but 
nish  in  abundance  granite,  porphyry,  in  1548  the  elector  of  the  Ernestine  line 
basalt,  marble,  serpentine,  and  Band-  was  put  under  the  ban  of  the  empire, 
stone.  Several  mineral  springs  of  repu-  and  the  electorate  transferred  to  Maurice, 
tation  exist.  Saxony  is  an  important  who  represented  the  Albertine  line  which 
manufacturing  country.  The  principal  now  occupies  the  throne.  Maurice  was 
manufactures  are  cotton  and  woolen  succeeded  by  hia  brother  Augustus  (1553- 
goods,  linen,  lace,  ribbons,  and  straw-  86),  who  made  important  additions  to 
plaiting.  Other  industries  are  earthen-  the  Saxon  territories  by  purchase  and 
ware,  Dresden  ware,  leather,  chemicals,  otherwise.  His  son,  Christian  1.  died  in 
etc.,  and  the  printing  establishments  of  1601,  leaving  his  crown  to  his  son, 
Leipzig  are  well  known.  The  railroads  Christian  II.  Christian's  brother  and 
of  Saxony  are  connected  with  the  great  successor,  John  George  I  (1611-56), 
trunk  lines  which  traverse  Central  joined  Gustavus  Adolphus  in  tne  Thirty 
Europe.  Years'  war,  and   the   Saxon   forces  took 

Administration,  etc. — Prior  to  1918  the  part  at  Breitenfeld  and  at  Ltttxen. 
government  was  a  constitutional  monar-  Frederick  Augustus  I  (1694-1733)  em* 
chy  (forming  part  of  the  German  Em-  braced  the  Catholic  religion  (1697)  to 
pire),  in  which  the  executive  power  was  obtain  the  crown  of  Poland.  Frederick 
lodged  in  the  crown,  and  the  legislative  Augustus  II  also  obtained  the  Polish 
power  in  the  crown  and  two  chambers,  crown  (as  Augustus  111)  after  a  war 
Following  the  defeat  of  Germany  in  the  with  France  and  joined  with  Austria  in 
European  war  (q.  v.)  and  the  abdication  the  Seven  Years'  war.  Frederick  Augus- 
of  William  II  (in  1918)  Saxony  changed  tus  III  (1763-1827)  reluctantly  took 
from  a  monarchy  to  a  republic,  within  the  part  against  France  when  war  was  de- 
German  Confederation.  A  provisional  c  la  red  by  the  imperial  diet  in  1793,  but 
constitution  was  agreed  to  in  February,  after  the  battle  of  Jena  the  elector  and 
1919.  by  the  Saxon  People's  Chamber,  his  army  fought  side  by  side  with  the 
which  was  elected  in  the  preceding  month.  French.  Napoleon  conferred  upon  him 
Justice  is  administered  by  three  classes  of  the  title  of  king,  and  large  additions  were 
courts,  namely,  courts  of  primary,  second-  made  to  the  Saxon  territory  in  1807  and 
ary,  and  tertiary  resort  or  instance.  In  1809.  In  1813  Saxony  was  the  scene  of 
religion  universal  toleration  is  guaranteed ;  Napoleon's  struggle  with  the  allies,  and 
but  the  religious  body  recognized  by  the  the  battles  of  LUtzen,  Bautzen,  Dresden, 
state  is  the  Lutherans.  At  the  head  of  and  Leipzig  were  followed  by  the  Con- 
the  educational  establishments  of  the  gross  of  Vienna  (1814),  when  a  large 
kingdom  is  the  University  of  Leipzig,  and  part  of  the  dominions  then  under  the 
there  are  gymnasia  in  the  principal  towns.  Saxon  monarch  was  ceded  to  Prussia. 
The  army  was  formerly  raised  by  con-  A  period  of  great  progress  followed,  in- 
scription, but  this  was  prohibited  by  the  terrupted  somewhat  at  the  revolutionary 
Treaty  of  Versailles  (see  Treaty  of  Peace  period  of  1848-49.  In  the  Austro- 
with  Oermany).  Of  the  states  of  the  em-  Prussian  war  of  1866  Saxony  took  part 
pire  it  is  the  fifth  in  size  and  the  third  in  with  Austria,  and  was  occupied  by  the 
population.  The  chief  towns  are  Dresden  Prussian  troops.  Prussia  desired  to  in- 
One  capital).  Leipzig,  Chemnitz,  Zwickau,  corporate  the  kingdom,  but  Austria,  sup- 
Plauen,  Freiberg,  Meissen,  Zittau,  ana  ported  by  France,  opposed  this  arrange- 
Bautzen.  ment,    and    Saxony    was    admitted    into 

History. —  The  present  ruling  family  in  the  North  German  Confederation  in- 
Saxony  claims  descent  from  Wittikind,  stead ;  becoming  a  member  of  the  German 
the  national  hero  who  was  conquered  by  Empire  in  1871.  On  Nov.  9, 1918,  Saxony 
Charlemagne  and  embraced  Christianity,  become  a  republic  within  the  Federation. 
The  territory  became  a  duchy  about  880,  S&.XOI1V  Pbussian,  a  province  of  the 
and    in    the   tenth   century    l)uke    Henry  J*     state    of    Prussia,    of    irreg- 

was   elected   German   emperor.     In   1127    ular   shape,    and    with   isolated   districts, 


Saxophone  Sari 

almost  in  the  center  of  Germany,  to  the  of  an  expedition  to  the  Rocky  Mountain 

north    of    the    state    of    Saxony;     area,  in   1819-1820.     He  is  supposed   to  have 

0729  square  miles.     Originally  a  part  of  discovered   more  new   species   of  insects 

Haxony,  it  was  given  to  Prussia  by  the  than  any  naturalist  prior  to  his  time.    Ht 

Congress  of  Vienna  (1814).    The  northern  died  in  1834. 

and  larger  portion  belongs  to  the  North  fioynp     (***)?  Archibald  Hxnrsr.  conv 

Orraan  plain;    the  southern  and  south-  onJ%'*    parative  philologist  and  oriental- 

western  is  elevated  or  hill/,  partly  belong-  ist,     born     at     Shirehampton,     -?i»gi««nt 

ing  to  the  Hans  Mountain  system.     The  September  25,  1846.     He  was  educated  at 

capital   of   the   province   is    Magdeburg;  Bath   and    Oxford,   where   he   became  a 

other  towns  are  Halle  (with  a  university) ,  fellow  and  tutor  at  Queen's  College.    la 

hrfurt,  Halberstadt.    Pop.  2,979,221.  1878  he  was  appointed  deputy  professor 

SaXODhone.    a  Dra*«  ™n<}  instrument,  of    comparative    philology     under    Max 

vf-vuv,    ^   nampfl    frr)m    AdoiDn  mailer.     He  was  a  member  of  the  Oid 

Sax.     It  consists  of  a  conical  brass  tube  Testament   Revision   Company,  and  was 

curved   forward   and   upward,  containing  Hibbert     lecturer     (1887).     He    is    the 

about    twenty    lateral    holes    covered    by  author    of    many    works    on    philology 

keys.     It  is  played  by  a  mouthpiece  and  and     on     oriental     languages,     including 

iwd  as  is  the  clarinet.    The  tone  is  rich  Principles  of  Comparative  Philology;  /s- 

*nd  mellow.  troduction  to  the  Science  of  Language; 

gay    (sa),  Jean  Baptiste,  a  political  Ancient  Empires  of  the  East;  Assyria, 

^     economist,  born  at  Lyons,  France,  its  Princes,  Priests,  and  People;  Assyrian 

in  1767 ;  died  in  1832.     He  was  destined  Grammar:  Lectures  on  the  Origin  of  Re- 

by   his   father   for  a   commercial   career,  lipion,   The  Hittites,   The  Higher  Criti- 

and  passed  a  part  of  his  youth  in  Eng-  cum  and  the  Monuments,  etc. 

land.     On  his  return  to  France  he  was  Rayr*     (sfi'er,   or   sar),   a    borough  of 
for  some  time  secretary  to  Claviere,  the         ^  Bradford  Co.,  Pennsylvania,  on 

minister   of   finance,   and    from    1794   to  the  Susquehanna  River.  19  miles  S.W.  of 

1800    conducted    a    journal    called     the  Owego.     It     has     railroad     shops,     car- 

Dicade.     In    1799  he   was  a  member  of  wheel  works,   metal-work  industries,  etc. 

the    tribunate,    but    being    removed    by  Pop.  (1920)  8078. 

Napoleon    devoted    himself   to    industrial  Scab      a  s^m  disease  in  sheep,  anakh 

?»ursufts.     In  1819  he  was  appointed  pro-  '     gous  to  itch  in  man  and  mange 

essor  of  industrial  economy  at  the  Con-  in  horses  and  dogs,  usually  propagated  by 

servatoire  des  Arts  et  Metiers,  and  in  1831  contagion,  and  caused  by  the  presence  of 

wan  nominated   to  the  chair  of  political  minute   acari,    which    burrow    under  the 

economy  at  the  College  de  France.     His  skin.     Various  medicines  have  been  rec- 

chief    works   are    his    Traiti   d"  Economic  ommended,   such   as   lard   or  palm-oil,  2 

politique,  and  his  Cours  complet  d'Gcono-  lbs. ;  oil  of  tar,  \  lb. ;  sulphur,  1  lb.,  mixed 

mie  politique  pratique.  together  and  rubbed  on  the  diseased  spots, 

goy      Jean  Raptistc  Leon,  a  French  Scabbard-fish    i^e    ^pidopus   oss- 

■***«/'     statesman   and   economist,  grand-  »**'■•■'■'«'***  **»**    datus),     a     beautiful 

son   of    the   above,    was    born    at    Paris,  fish  found  in  the  Mediterranean  and  East- 

in     1820.     He     was     returned     to     the  ern   Atlantic,  so  called  because  in  shape 

National   Assembly  in   1871,  and  in   the  it  bears  some  resemblance  to  the  sheath 

following   year   became    finance    minister  of  a   sword.     It   is   of   a   bright   silvery 

in    the    government    of    M.    Theirs.     He  whiteness,  with  a  single  dorsal  fin  run- 

sccupied  this  position  in  successive  min-  ning  along  the  back, 

istries;    was    appointed    ambassador    to  ScablOUS     (ska'bi-us;     Scabies*),    an 
London  in  1880,  and  soon  afterwards  was  extensive   genus   of   annual 

elected     president     of    the    senate.     His  and  perennial  herbs,  belonging  to  the  nat 

chief  economic  works  are  Histoire  de  la  order  Dipsacese.     They  are  annual  or  per* 

C ait se   d'E  scorn  pte;    La    Ville    de    Paris  ennial  herbs,  with  entire  or  divided  leaves 

et   le   Credit    Foncter;   and    Les    Obliga-  and  heads  of  blue,  pink,  white  or  yellow- 

tions  Populaires.     He  also  contributed  to  ish   flowers.     S,  succlsa,  devil's  bit,  is  a 

the  Journal  des  dibats.     He  died   April  common  plant.     It  possesses  great  astrin- 

£1,  1890.  gency    but    no    important    medicinal    vh> 

flQy     Thomas,  an  American  naturalist,  tues,  although  it  was  formerly  supposed 

**nJi    born     in     Philadelphia,     Pennsyl-  to  be  of  great  efficacy  in  sll  scaly  crup- 

vania,    in    1787.     He    was    one    of    the  tions,  hence  the  name, 

founders    of    the    Academy    of    Natural  Read      or  Horse-mackerel  (Tracking 

Sciences   in   Philadelphia   in    1812;    par-  fc,V€a,wJ     tra ch a rus) ,  a  genus  of  teleoatean 

ticipated    in    a    scientific    exploration    of  fishes  included  in  the  family  Scomberidsj 

the  coasts  and  adjacent  islands  of  Georgia  or  mackerels,  found  in  the  North  Atlantic. 

s>od  Florida  in  1818;  was  chief  geologist  It  appears  in  large  shoals,  and  the  flesh) 


ScbvoIe  Scales 

although  coarse,  is  esteemed  and  eaten  given  key.  In  its  simplest  form  the  scale 
salted  during  the  winter  months.  consists  of  seven  steps  or  degrees  counted 
ScfKVOla  ^ee  Lucius  Scctvola.  upward  in  a  regular  order  from  a  root 
*  ^'  or  prime  (the  tonic  or  key-note),  to 
Scafell  (*kft'fel),  or  Scaw  Fell,  a  which  series  the  eighth  is  added  to  form 
mountain  of  England,  in  the  the  octave.  It  has  been  the  practice 
south  of  the  county  of  Cumberland,  near  among  musicians  to  consider  the  scale 
the  borders  of  Westmoreland,  consists  of  having  C  for  its  key-note  as  the  natural, 
two  principal  summits,  separated  from  model,  or  normal  scale.  The,  diatonic 
each  other  bv  a  deep  chasm.  Of  the  two  scale  ascends  by  five  steps  (tones)  and 
peaks  the  higher  is  3220  feet,  the  other  two  half-steps  (semitones),  taking  for 
3002  feet  in  height.  the  names  of  the  notes  the  syllables  do, 
Sc&irliolfl.  (altal-vi-6'la),  a  composi-  re,  mi,  fa,  sol,  la,  si,  do;  the  two  semi* 
Mvaguvia  tjon^  imitative  of  marble,  tones  occur  between  E  and  F  (mi  and 
used  for  enriching  columns  and  internal  fa)  and  B  and  C  (si  and  do).  When 
walls  of  buildings.  It  is  composed  of  the  scale  is  graduated  all  the  way  by  a 
gypsum,  or  sulphate  of  lime,  calcined  series  of  twelve  half-steps  or  semitones 
and  reduced  to  a  fine  powder,  with  the  it  is  called  the  chromatic  scale.  A  scale 
addition  of  water,  by  which  a  fine  paste  is  said  to  be  major  when  the  interval 
is  made.  While  soft  it  is  bestudded  with  between  the  key-note  and  the  third  above 
splinters  of  spar,  marble,  granite,  bits  of  it,  as  from  C  to  E,  consists  of  two  tones; 
concrete,  colored  gypsum,  or  veins  of  it  is  called  minor  when  the  interval  be- 
clay,  in  a  semifluid  state.  It  is  smoothed  tween  the  key-note  and  its  third,  as  from 
with  fine  iron  tools  when  soft,  and  when  A  to  C,  consists  of  a  tone  and  a  half- 
it  becomes  hard  receives  a  high  polish  like  See  Mu$ic 

marble.  $U*alA.fATO       a   popular   name    for   a 

Scala-NOVA    (skftla-na'va;     Turkish,  °*'»1C  icxu,     fern       of       the      geQUf 

*W¥€*    KU8HADAS8I),  a  seaport  Ceteraoh  (C.  oflicin&rum) ,  so-named  from 

town  in  Asiatic  Turkey,  at  the  head  of  the  imbricated  tawny  scales  at  the  back 

the  gulf  of  same  name,  40  miles  south  of  of   the   fronds.     To   this   plant   was   for- 

Smyrna.     The   ruins  of   Ephesus  are  in  merly    attributed    a    marvelous    influence 

the  neighborhood.     Pop.   about  7000.  over  the  liver  and  spleen.     It  is  a  Brit* 

Sc&lfl.rifi.     (»ka-lar'i-a),  a  genus  of  ma-  ish  species,  and  is  said  to  be  used  as  a 

rine,  turreted,  gasteropodous  bait  for  fish  on  the  coast  of  Wales, 

molluscs,     with     raised     ribs    or     ridges  Scale-insect     a    name    liven    to    va- 

on  their  shells.     They  are  found  in  sandy  *rv<***'  mo^w,   rious     insects     of     the 

mud,   at   depths   varying   from   7    to    13  Coccus  family  injurious  to  plants.     See 

fathoms,  and  are  commonly  called  wentle-  Coccut. 

traps.  Scale-moss      a  P°Pul&r  name  given  to 

Scald-fish      a  marin«  flat-fish,  Rhom-  k*/<***?  "1VDO>     the    Jungermanniaa, 

<                  '     bus  Arnoglossus,  allied  to  plants  resembling;  moss,  and  belonging  to 

the  turbot,  sole,  and  flounder.     It  is  not  the  order  ilepatica*.     They  grow  on  the 

uncommon  on  the  British  coasts.  trunks  of   trees,   in  damp  earth,  and  in 

Scald-head     a  fUD&ous  parasitic  dis-  similar  places,  and  are  so-called  from  the 

am?cm*j    ease   0j   t^e   8caip#     g^  small  scale-like  leaves. 

Favu*.  Scalane     (ska-ten' ),  in  mathematics,  a 

Scaldfl      8**  Burn*  and  Scald*.  wvoicuc     term  app|le<j  to  a  triangle  of 

^^  which    the    three    sides   are    unequal.     A 

Scalds      or  Skalds,  were  the  poets  and  cone  or  cylinder  is  also  said  to  be  scalene 

'     historians  of  the  Scandinavian  when  its  axis  is  inclined  to  its  base,  but 

race.    They  sang  the  praises  of  the  gods,  in    this   case   the    term   oblique   is   more 

and  celebrated  the  exploits  of  the  national  frequently  used. 

heroes.  A  list  of  230  of  the  most  dis-  Scales  tne  imbricated  plates  on  the 
tinruished  is  still  preserved  in  the  fcJvaxco*  exterior  of  certain  animals,  as 
Icelandic  records.  the  pangolins  or  scaly  ant-eaters,  ser- 
Scale  ("k*!)*  a  mathematical  instru-  pents  and  other  reptiles,  and  especially 
l*v<**^  ment  consisting  of  a  slip  of  fishes.  The  scales  of  the  latter  are  de- 
wood,  ivory,  or  metal,  with  one  or  more  veloped  beneath  the  true  epiderm,  and 
sets  of  spaces  graduated  and  numbered  consist  of  alternate  layers  of  membrane, 
on  its  surface  for  measuring  or  laying  off  of  horny  matter,  and  occasionally  of 
distances,  etc.  phosphate  of  lime.  Fishes  were  classed 
Ggolg  in  music,  a  succession  of  notes  by  Agassis,  in  accordance  with  the 
****•**»  arranged  in  the  order  of  pitch,  structure  of  their  scales,  into  Ctenoid, 
and  comprising  those  sounds  which  may  Ganoid.  Cycloid,  and  Placoid,  the  gen- 
occur  in  a  piece  of  music  written  in  a  era!  appearance  and  character  of  which 


Scale-tail 


Scanunoay 


■  re  indicated  in  the  accompanying  figures. 
<S«-e  a!vi  the  separate  terms.)  The  tenn 
if  a>  14  applied  also  in  botany  to  a  small 
psdirr.^ntary  or  metamorphosed  I*af,  scale- 
lik*   in   form   and  often   in   arrangement, 


X  *  3  4 

Stales  of  FUhei. 

I  ';vr.*id  Sod*  of  th«  P*rch.  2.  Cycloid  Scale 
*A  ':."  <Vi.*p.  3,  Ganoid  Scales  of  Dipterus.  4, 
tr~***A*l  -'  ».*  of  Kay. 

'-'jnn'i'iirinc;  the  covering  of  the  leaf-buds 
of  f.fc*  d**  iduou*  tree*  in  cold  climates,  the 
irjyoj'j'-rurri  of  the  Composite,  the  bracts 
of  'af.kir.ii,  etc. 

Scale-tail.      S**  Anomalure. 

ScallPer  f"k*I'>-J*r)f  Johepfi  Justus, 
»*'i  Hon  of  Julius  Orssr  Scaliger, 
born  nt  A  gen  in  Franc*1,  in  1540;  died 
in  \*'4f.i.  II in  training  as  a  scholar  was 
largely  due  to  his  father,  after  whose 
death  he  went,  at  the  age  of  nineteen, 
fo  J'arU,  where  he  studied  Creek, 
Hebrew,  Hyriac,  Persian,  and  most  of 
the  modern  Kuropean  languages.  For 
norne  rime  he  led  an  unsettled  life,  visit- 
ing Italy  arid  Kngland  in  his  search  for 
manuscript*.  Having  become  a  Protes- 
tant, he  retired  from  France  after  the 
massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew,  and  was 
made  professor  in  the  Academy  at 
Ceneva,  hut  returned  to  France  in  1574, 
and  lived  there  for  the  succeeding  twenty 
years.  In  1  ."»!).*»  he  was  appointed  to  the 
chair  of  polite  literature  in  the  University 
of  I^*yden,  and  remained  there  until  his 
death.  Of  his  numerous  works,  the 
treatise  Dr.  Emtndntionv  Trmporum,  is 
one  of  the  most  important.  In  this  work 
he  gave  the  first  complete  and  scientific 
vhronological  system.  His  annotations 
to  Theocritus,  Nonnus,  Catullus,  Tihul- 
lus,  I'ropertius,  Seneca  (tragedies), 
Varro,  Ausonius,  Festus,  are  character- 
ized by  an  excessive  subtlety  and  over- 
free  t re;. t merit  of  the  text.—  Scalkjkr, 
Julius  <\i  sak,  father  of  the  above,  was 
born  in  MM.  and  resided  in  Venice  or 
Padua  till  his  forty-sevond  year,  occu- 
pied with  study  and  the  practice  of  medi- 
cine. His  writings  gave  him  a  high 
rank  among  the  scholars  of  his  age,  al- 
though the  boldness  of  some  of  his 
works  rendered  his  faith  suspected.  He 
died  in  1.V»s.  Both  father  and  son  gave 
rise  to  much  ridii  ule  on  account  of  their 
vanity  and  irritability.  'Hie  work  of 
neither  is  commensurate  with  his  fame. 

Scallop.   See  /'ft't*',• 


Sc&Td  tDe  outer  covering  of  the  skill, 
"*  composed  of  skin  mud  of  eke 
expanded  tendon  of  the  occrpito-frontal 
muscle,  and  of  intermediate  cellular 
tissue  and  blood-vessels.  Hence  the 
skin  of  the  head  or  a  part  of  it,  with 
the  hair  belonging  to  it,  torn  or  cut  off 
by  the  American  Indians  as  a  mark  of 
victory  over  an  enemy. 

Scalping,   &&ra&l^SK 

of  partly  cutting,  partly  tearing  off  t 
piece  of  the  skin  of  the  head,  with  the 
hair  attached ;  whether  the  victim  was 
alive  or  dead  at  the  time  does  not  affect 
the  operation.  The  Indians,  with  whom 
scalps  were  the  trophies  of  victory, 
always  left  a  long  lock  or  tuft  on  the 
scalp  as  a  challenge.  The  whites  at 
times  encouraged  the  practice  by  offer- 
ing bounties  for  scalps,  especially  dar- 
ing the  French  and  Indian  war.  In 
1755  Massachusetts  offered  £40  for  every 
scalp  of  a  male  Indian  over  12  years 
of  age,  and  £20  for  scalps  of  women  and 
children.  The  French  offered  bounties  for 
British  scalps,  and  in  the  Revolution  the 
British  in  the  West  for  American  scalps. 

Scaly  Ant-Eater,   *••  J*™**". 

Scamander  <»^-man'dJr)f  a  small 
Wvumuiiuvi      stream  in  the  Troad,  in 

the  northwest  of  Asia  Minor,  associated 

with  the  little  river 
Simois  in  the  story 
of  the  Trojan  war. 

Scamillus    ( 8.k?r 

m  1 1- 
us),  in  ancient 
architecture,  a  sort 
of  second  plinth  or 
block  under  a  col- 
umn, statue,  etc.,  to 
raise  it,  but  not, 
like  a  pedestal,  or- 
namented with  any 
kind  of  molding. 
Spftrnmnnv     (skam'u-ni),  a  plant  oi 

ocammony    the    genu8    convolvul**, 

the  C.  Scammonia,  which  grows  abun- 
dantly in  Syria  and  Asia  Minor.  It  re- 
sembles the  common  bindweed  ((?•  «r« 
romis),  but  is  larger,  and  has  a  stout 
tap-root,  from  which  the  drug  scammony 
is  extracted.  This  is  the  inspissated  sap 
of  the  root,  of  a  blackish  gray  color,  a 
nauseous  smell,  and  a  bitter  and  acrid 
taste.  It  is  used  in  medicine  as  a  drastic 
purge,  and  usually  administered  in  com- 
bination with  other  purgatives  in  doses 
of  three  or  four  grains. —  French  or 
Mont/x  lli<  r  scammony  is  a  substance 
made  in  the  south  of  France  from  the 
expressed  juice  of  Cj/nanchum  moMipciia- 
curn    (order  Asclepiadacea?) »  mixed  wiui 


a,  Scamillvs. 


Scanderbeg 


Scape 


different  resins  and  other  purgative  sub- 
stances. 

Scanderbeg  jgZffl^ffrS 

or  Albania,  whose  proper  name  was 
George  Costriota,  son  of  John,  prince  of 
that  country,  was  born  about  the  year 
1404;  died  in  1407.  As  a  boy  he  was 
sent  as  a  hostage  and  educated  at  the 
Turkish  court.  At  the  age  of  eighteen 
he  was  placed  at  the  head  of  a  body  of 
troops,  but  hearing  of  the  death  of  his 
father,  Scanderbeg  renounced  Mohamme- 
danism and  raised  the  standard  of  in- 
surrection in  Albania.  He  repeatedly 
defeated  the  Ottoman  forces,  and  Mo- 
hammed II  found  it  necessary  (1461) 
to  accept  terms  of  peace.  After  his 
death  Albania  again  fell  under  Turkish 
dominion. 

Scandinavia  <«kan-di-na'vi-a),  the 
ot*(*»*«u>aj.«%  *  *«•  ancient  name  of  the  re- 
gion now  comprehending  the  three  north- 
ern kingdoms,  Denmark,  Sweden  and 
Norway,  also  Sweden  and  Norway  alone, 
and  still  not  uncommonly  used.  These 
countries  were  inhabited  in  the  earliest 
times  by  people  of  the  Teutonic  stock,' 
and  b.g.  100  the  natives  of  Jutland  and 
So  hies  wig  became  formidable  to  the 
Romans  under  the  name  of  Cimbri,  But 
it  was  chiefly  in  the  ninth  century  that 
thev  made  their  power  felt  in  the  western 
and  southern  parts  of  Europe,  where 
hordes  of  Northmen  or  Vikings,  as  they 
were  often  called,  made  repeated  raids 
in  their  galleys  ou  the  coasts  of  England, 
Scotland,  Ireland,  Holland,  Germany, 
France,  Spain,  and  Italy,  where  they 
plundered,  destroyed,  and  sometimes 
founded  new  kingdoms.  (See  'Northmen.) 
The  Old  Norse  or  Scandinavian  litera- 
ture, so  far  as  extant,  is  of  considerable 
value,  having  preserved  to  us  not  only 
the  old  versification  peculiar  to  all 
nations  of  Teutonic  origin,  but  also  the 
mythology,  history,  and  laws  of  the  pagan 
period  of  these  northern  countries. 
Among  the  most  valuable  remains  are 
the  Edda  and  the  Sagas  (which  see). 
For  the  ancient  mythology  see  Northern 
Mythology. 

finaYiriiv  (skan'diks),  a  small  genus 
OOttliUlA    Qf  p|antg    nat    order  umbel- 

lifene.  It  is  composed  of  annual  herbs 
with  striated  stems,  bipinnatc  leaves,  the 
lea  Met  s  divided  into  linear  lobes,  and 
small  umbels  of  white  flowers  which 
are  succeeded  by  slender  long-beaked 
fruits.  A  common  species  is  <$.  Pccten- 
Ycnerit  (needle  chervil,  shepherd's  needle 
or  Venus  s  comb). 

ScailSOreS  (sknn-so'rez) ,  nn  order  of 
m\/«»aa0w*^»  birds,  popularly  known  as 
climbing  birds,  having  the  feet  provide 


with  four  toes,  of  which  two  are  turned 
backwards  and  two  forwards.  Of  the 
two  toes  which  are  directed  backwards 
one  is  the  hallux  or  proper  hind-toe.  the 
other  is  the  outermost  of  the  normal 
three  anterior  toes.  This  conformation 
of    the    foot    enables    the    scan  so  res    to 


■fTP* 


Scan  tores. 

a,  Head  and  foot  of  Cuckoo,     o,  Do.  of  Green 
Woodpecker,     c,  Do.  of  Great  Jacamar. 

climb  with  unusual  facility.  Their  food 
consists  of  insects  and  fruit :  their  nests 
are  usually  made  in  the  hollows  of  old 
trees.  The  most  important  families  are 
the  cuckoos  (Cuculida?),  the  wood- 
peckers and  wry-necks  (Pieidae),  the 
parrots  (Psittacida?),  the  toucans  (Ram- 


Scaneorea. 

o.  Skull  of  Parrot  (P$ittacua  erytkocu*).  b.  Foot 
of  the  same:  a,  Hallux;  b.  Index:  c.  Middle  toe; 
d.  Outer  or  ring  toe.    (After  Blanchard.)  i 

Chastida?),  the  trogons  (Trogonida?),  the 
arbets  ( Bucconida?),  and  toe  plantain- 
eaters  (Musophagida?).  Not  all  of  this 
order  are  actually  climbers,  and  there  are 
climbing  birds  which  do  not  belong  to  this 
order. 

Sca.T>e     (skap),     in     botany,     an     an- 
"       branched    stem,    or    rather    pe- 
duncle, rising  from  the  foot  and  bearing 
the  fructification  without  leaves,  as  in  th» 


Scape-goat  Scarfing 

narcissus  and  hyacinth. —  Id  architecture,  found    Id    Egypt,    often    Inscribed    with 

the  spring  of  a  column;   the  part  where  hieroglyphics,     gome  of  the  carved  scar- 

a  column  springs  from   its  base,   usually  aba   are    three    or    four    feet    long.    Th( 

molded  into  a  concave  sweep  or  caretto.  beetle   itself  was  also  embalmed. 

Scape-eroat,  in  tbe  £*Z?m  rLtMl:*S  Scaramouch  (■k»r*a-moueh).  •  per- 

uu  r  s««")  g0at  whiCh  was  brought  "***"  smim»iiwi»  gongg*  m  Italian  con- 
to  the  door  of  the  tabernacle,  where  the  edy,  imported  originally  from  Spain, 
higb-piiest  laid  his  bands  upon  him,  con-  whose  character  was  compounded  of  trait) 
tensing  the  sins  of  tbe  people,  and  putting  of  vaunting  and  poltroonery.  His  cot- 
tbem  on  tbe  head  of  the  goat,  after  which  tume  was  black  from  top  to  toe,  he  won 
the  goat  was  sent  into  the  wilderness,  a  black  tuque  (kind  of  square-topped 
bearing  tbe  iniquities  of  tbe  people.  Lev.  cap),  a  black  mantle,  and  had  on  bis 
xvi.  face  a  mask  with  openings.  In  Franc* 
RpftTinla  (skap'il-la),  or  Shoulder-  the  scaramouch  was  used  for  a  greater 
Dbnjtuia  Blade,  the  bone  which  in  variety  of  parts, 
most   mammalia  *—■■-■        ■  ■  -  ■   '            '  --         -                -      '  >  -"    -                    -  -  ■ 

the    shoulder    gi  .  ....   „.  

supports  the  upper  limb  ou  the  trunk  or  seaport  of  England,  county  of  York  (North 

aiial  skeleton.     In   man   the  scapula   ex-  Riding),   is   beautifully   situated   on  two 

ixts    as    a    flattened    bone    of    triangular  open    sandy    bays    separated    by    a   bold 

shape,    which    lies   on    each   side   of    the  promontory  of  rock  300  feet  high,  on  tb* 

body,  on  the  back,  and  towards  the  upper  North   Sea,  30  miles  northeast   of  York. 

and  outer  border  of  the  chest  or  thorax.  The  main  part  of   the  town   is  sootb  of 

Tbe   internal   surface   of   tbe   scapula    is  this  promontory  and  a  deep  valley  divides 

concave,  and  is  applied  against  the  ribs,  it,  and  is  bridged  over  from  St.  Nicholas 

Tbe  outer  or  dorsal  surface  is  divided  into  Cliff  to  the  South  Cliff.     Scarborough  has 

two  portions  by  a  strong  ridge  which  runa  a    town-hall,    market-hall,    custom-house, 

obliquely  across  the  bone.  assembly-rooms,  public  rooms,  a  theater, 

SeaTlularV      (skap'fl-la-ri),    a    kind    of  some  large  hotels,  several  hospitals,  s  fine 

r             J      garmeot     or     portion      of  aquarium,  a  museum,  spa  saloon,  etc     It 

dress,  consisting  of  two  hands  of  woolen  is   much   frequented   for   sea-bathing  and 

stuff  —  one   going   down    the   breast   and  for    its    mineral    waters,    which    conttia 

the  other  on  the  back,  over  the  shoulders  carbonate  and  sulphate  of  lime,  magnesia, 

—  worn    by    a    religion.     The    original  and  oxide  of  iron.     There  is  a  fine  sea- 

scapulary  was  first  introduced  by  St.  Ben-  wall,    forming    an    agreeable    promenade, 

edict,    in   lieu   of   a    heavy   cowl    for   the  also  a  promenade  pier  on  tbe  north  aide 

shoulders,  designed  to  carry  loads.  of  tbe  town.     Scarborough  harbor  is  much 

SrnrahfPTIS    (skar-a-be'us),   an   exten-  used  by  the  fishing-fleets,  and  though  con- 

wv                        sive  geous  of  coleopterous  fined   at   the  entrance   is  easy  of  access. 

Insects   plsced   by    I.iuna'us   at   the   head  and    safe    and   commodious.     The   castle, 

of    the   insect   tribes,    and    answering    to  which    stands    on    the    dividing    promon- 

the    section    Lainellicomes    of    Latreilte.  tory,  was  erected   about   1136,   and   is  a 

They   are   sometimes   called   dung-beclUi,  conspicuous  object  to  the  seaward.    Tb« 

from   their   habit   of  inclosiog  their   eggs  cliff  on  which   it  stands  is  exposed  to  a 

In  pellets  of  dung,  which  are  placed  in  steady  and  rapid  denudation  by  the  sea. 
Scarborough  carries  on  a  limited  foreign 
trade,  principally  with  France,  Holland, 
and  the  Baltic.  Shipbuilding,  rope  and 
sail-cloth  making,  tbe  manufacture  of  Jet 


ornaments,  and  the  fisheries  give  < 
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7   of   the   inhabitants. 
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Scarbroite  <??$?&&£%& 

of  luster,  and  composed  of  alumina,  allies, 
ferric  oxide,  and  water,  occurring  as  veins 
in  the  beds  of  sandstone  covering  tbe  cat- 
koles  excavated  for  their  reception.  The  careous  rock  near  Scarborough  (whence 
fl.  <acer,  or  sacred  beetle  of  the  Kgyptians,    the  name). 

was  regarded  with  great  veneration;  and  Smrfirnr  (skar'fing),  a  particular 
figures  of  it.  plain  or  inscribed  with  char-  olMlulB  method  of  uniting  two  pieces 
ui-ters,  were  habitually  worn  by  the  an-  of  timber  together  by  the  extremities,  tb* 
l-|«ll  Egyptians  as  an  nmulet.  Large  end  of  one  being  cut  or  notched  so  is 
uiimtrnt  of  carved  laarahii  or  scarabs,  to  fit  into  the  other,  making  the  part 
made   of   hard   stone   or   gems,   are   still    where   the   junction   take*   place   of   tht 


Scarification 


Scaup  Duck 
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Various  methods  of  Scarfing . 

Mime  thickness  as  the  rest  of  the  pieces 
of  timber. 

Scarification  gStf^-J^g 

several  incisions  in  the  skin  with  a  lancet 
or  scarificator  for  the  purpose  of  taking 
away  blood,  letting  out  fluids,  etc.;  or 
the  removal  of  flesh  about  a  tooth  in 
order  to  get  at  it  the  better  with  an  in- 
strument. 

Scarificator,  an  is8tl;ument  «■«*  in 

ot*»«*«»w»Vw«,  gcanfidtion  or  cupping. 
It  consists  of  ten  or  twelve  lancets  in  a 
sort  of  box  or  case,  which  are  discharged 
through  apertures  in  its  plane  surface 
by  pulling  a  kind  of  trigger,  so  that  in 
passing  they  make  a  number  of  incisions 
in  the  part  to  which  the  instrument  is 
applied. 

Scarlatti  <»**«• -lat'te),    alessan- 

**w  *****  dro.  an  Italian  musician, 
born  at  Naples  in  1050,  was  educated  at 
Rome  under  Carissimi,  and  after  residing 
some  time  in  Germany  and  at  Rome, 
passed  the  last  years  of  his  life  at  Naples, 
where  he  died  in  1725.  He  composed  a 
great   number  of  motets  and  about  200 


Scarlet    (rtarlet),  a  beautiful   bright 
red  color,  brighter  than  crim- 
son.    The  finest  scarlet  dye  is  obtained 
from  cochineal. 

Scarlet  Bean,   or  **.*?***  runnkb, 

^  v  *#^c*i*,  a  twmjng  piant  the 
Phc9*dlu*  multi/ltirus,  a  native  of  Mex- 
ico, cultivated  as  a  green  vegetable  for 
its  long  rough  pods  or  as  an  ornamental 
plant 

Scarlet  Fever,   £  SSSTfchS 

tions  disease,  not  confined  to,  but  com- 
mon among  children.  In  ordinary  cases 
the  beginning  of  the  disease  is  indicated 
by  great  heat  and  dryness  of  the  skin, 
shivering,  headache,  sickness,  and  sore 
throat.  Another  symptom  is  that  the 
tongue  is  coated  with  a  white  fur  through 
which  numerous  red  points  stand  up,  from 
which  appearance  it  is  called  the  'straw- 
berry tongue.'  On  the  second  day  of 
fee   ferae   a    rash    appears   and   quickly 


spreads  over  the  whole  body,  begins  to 
fade  on  the  fifth  day,  and  disappears 
before  the  end  of  the  seventh.  After  the 
rash  has  zone  the  skin  begins  to  be  shed 
in  large  flakes,  and  this  continues  about 
five  weeks.  During  this  latter  stage  the 
disease  is  most  infectious.  At  the  first 
symptoms  the  patient  should  receive  a 
dose  of  castor-oil,  and  then  be  put  in  a 
warm  bath.  When  the  fever  has  gone, 
strengthening  food  and  frequent  bathings 
should  be  given,  and  an  equal  tempera- 
ture in  the  room  observed. 

Scarlet  Pish,  jj/gSJl* -£jS3 

thus  named  because  of  its  color.  The 
eyes  in  these  fish  are  exceedingly  promi- 
nent, and  the  fins  are  double. 
Rpftrn  (skarp),  in  fortification,  the  in- 
ow"r  terior.  slope  or  talus  of  the  ditch 
next  the  fortified  place  and  at  the  foot 
of  the  rampart     See  Fortification. 

Scarpanto  Jgft^ '„•£&•  "J 

the  Mediterranean,  28  miles  southwest 
of  Rhodes,  27  miles  in  length  and  about 
6  broad.  It  contains  Quarries  of  marble 
and  mines  of  iron,  ana  has  several  har- 
bors.   Pop.  about  8000. 

Snarron  («ka-ron).  Paul,  a  French 
ounrrim    comic  luthoiPf  ^m  at  Paris 

in  1610;  died  in  1660.  His  father  wa* 
a  councilor  of  the  parliament  and  a  man 
of  considerable  means,  and  Scarron  was 
educated  for  the  church.  Before  he  was 
thirty  he  suffered  from  ailments  that 
left  him  paralytic  and  decrepit  for  the 
rest  of  his  life.  After  suffering  from 
poverty  he  received  a  pension  from  the 
queen  and  one  from  Mazarin,  but  his 
hostility  to  the  latter  and  his  writings 
in  favor  of  the  Fronde  lost  him  both 
patron 8.  He  maintained  himself,  how- 
ever, by  working  for  the  book-sellers, 
and  having  at  last  received  part  of  his 
paternal  inheritance  he  entertained  at 
his  house  the  brilliant  literary  society  of 
Paris.  In  1652,  when  almost  wholly 
paralyzed,  he  married  Francoise  d'Au 
oignl,  a  young  girl  of  considerable  beauty, 
and  afterwards  known  as  the  famous 
Madame  de  Maintenon.  Of  Scarron*s 
numerous  writings  the  best  is  the  Roman 
Comiaue  (1651)  ;  and  of  his  plays 
Jodelet  (1645)  and  Don  Japhet  d'Ar- 
minie  (1653)  have  still  considerable  lit- 
erary value. 

finorna  (skaVus),  a  genus  of  fishes  of 
DOOTUB    the  family  Labrid^     Se€  Parm 

rot-fUh. 

Scaup  Duck  i'K**.}*  %  F?}-  of 

w^««uy  vuva  duck,  the  Fuhgtla  ma- 
rtin. It  is  common  in  North  America 
and  the  north  of  Europe;  and  is  found 
in   considerable  nn^hers  on   the   British 


Scepter  Schaffhaiuen 

^■^^^^^■IMM^^MMB^HiMMa^^^^^^^MMH^BM^V^H^MM^^MH^^^H^H^MMBM^B^nAt^BM^^Hi^^^^BMMI^^HM^^^^^^M^^  ^B^M^B^^Mt  ■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■*■■■■*■*• 

coasts  during  the  winter  months.      It  feeds  God    or   a    future    state    transcends   the 

on    small   fish,    molluscs,    and   hence   its  scope  of  our  faculties.     See  Agnostics, 

flesh  is  coarse.  Sch&bzieper     (sbap'tse-ger),    a   kind 
Sfienter  (sep'ter),    a    staff    or    baton  »         of  green  cheese  made  in 

*'c"l'cx   borne  by  a  monarch  or  other  Switzerland,  to  which  a  special  flavor  is 

ruler,  as  a  symbol  of  office  or  authority ;  communicated    by    the    plant    MelilCtui 

a  royal  or  imperial  mace.  cctrulea   (blue  melilot). 

Scepticism  <  18keP.'ti-»l*m  v.    °/e^  Schadow  £?ha'd6)',  f0Ht?K   ftP 

wvvyvAVAoxxi.   9j.ep9l9%  reflection,  doubt),  •^•"•«**v™    fried,  sculptor,  born  at  Ber- 

in  the  wide  sense,  that  condition  of  men-  lin    in    1764;    died    in    1850.     He    early 

tal  conflict  in  the  search  for  truth  which  showed   a   liking   for  the   fine  arts,   and 

involves    suspension    of   judgment    before  studied    drawing    and    sculpture    in    hit 

opposing     testimony.     Specifically,     how-  native  city  until  he  went  to  Italy,  whert 

ever,  it  has  been  applied  to  the  doctrines  he   wrought   from   1785   to   1787  in  the 

of  the  Greek  philosophers  called  Pyrrhon-  museum  of  the  Vatican  and  of  the  Cap- 

ists,   whose  scheme  of  philosophy  denied  itol.     His  first  preat  work  was  the  moo- 

the  possibility  of  knowing  anything  with  uincnt  erected   in   the  Dorothea  Church, 

certainty.     Pyrrho      of      Elis      (300-270  Berlin,   to  the  memory  of  the  Count  of 

B.C.),  although   he  himself  left   no  writ-  the  Mark,  and  this  was  followed  by  the 

ings,    was    the    founder    of    this    school,  colossal  sta'ue  of  Zicthen;  the  statue  of 

Chief  among  his  immediate  disciples  was  Frederick  the  Qreat  in  Stettin:  of  Leo- 

Timon   of    Phlius,    who    taught    that   ap-  void  of  Dessau  in  Benin;  of  Blucher  in 

{>ea ranees  are  neither  false  nor  true,  that  Kostock;  the  Tauenzien  monument  in 
ogical  reasoning  has  no  adequate  sane-  Breslau ;  of  Luther  in  Wittenberg,  etc 
tion,  and  that  imperturbability  is  the  Three  sons  of  Schadow  devoted  them- 
only  possible  attitude  before  the  facts  selves  to  art.  The  eldest,  Rudolf,  born 
of  life.  This  position  was  maintained  in  1785,  gained  some  reputation  as  a 
by  the  founders  of  the  Middle  Academy,  sculptor,  and  died  at  Rome  in  1822;  the 
Arcesilaus  and  Carneades,  who  employed  second,  Friedrich  Wilhelm,  born  Sep- 
this  philosophy  of  doubt  against  the  dog-  tember  6,  17S9,  became  a  painter  of  con- 
mat  ism  of  the  Stoics.  Arcesilaus,  who  siderable  eminence,  and  was  ennobled  in 
lived  about  315-241  B.C.,  held  that  the  1843;  and  the  third  son,  Felix,  likewise 
report    of    our    senses    is    untrustworthy,  became  a  painter. 

Carneades  (213-120  B.C.)  declared  abso-  Sfihaff  (shaf),  Phiup,  biblical  scholar, 
lute  knowledge  to  be  impossible,  and  was  fcJwia"LL  ^as  born  in  Switzerland,  Jan. 
the  author  of  the  doctrine  of  probability.  1,  1810.  He  studied  at  Tubingen, 
To  the  later  skeptical  school  of  the  first  Halle,  and  Berlin ;  lectured  in  the  latter 
century  b.c.  belongs  yEnesidemus  of  university  in  1842-44,  and  then  went  to 
Cnossus,  who  expressed  his  doctrine  of  America,  where  he  was  professor  in  the 
negation  in  ten  tropes.  These  were  re-  theological  seminary  of  the  German  Re- 
duced to  five  by  Agrippa,  the  first  of  formed  Church  at  Mercersburg  (Pa.) 
which  is  connected  with  the  irreconcila-  from  1844  to  1803.  In  18G4-G0  he  was 
bility  of  human  testimony;  the  second  is  lecturer  in  several  theological  institutions, 
based  on  the  principle  that  every  proof  and  after  1870  was  professor  of  sacred 
requires  to  be  itself  proved;  the  third  literature  in  Union  Theological  Seminary, 
that  knowledge  varies  according  to  the  New  York.  He  was  a  prolific  writer, 
conditions  under  which  it  is  acquired;  his  works  including  History  of  the  Apot- 
the  fourth  forbids  the  assumption  of  tolic  Church;  History  of  the  Christie* 
unproved  opinion;  and  the  fifth  seeks  to  Church;  Creeds  of  Christendom;  Re- 
discredit  the  reciprocal  method  of  proof  ligious  Encyclopedia  (as  editor),  etc 
in  which  one  thing  is  proved  by  another  Died  October  20,  1803. 
and  then  the  second  adduced  to  prove  the  QnTi a -ffh a n c^n  (shaf'hou-zn),  a  town 
first.  In  later  times  Al-Ghnzzali  (1059-  »mailIlH,USeii  of  Switzerland,  cap- 
1111 1  taught  at  Bagdad  u  philosophic  ital  of  the  canton  of  same  name,  sitaated 
skepticism  to  enforce  the  truth  of  "his  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine,  24  miles 
Mohammedan  doctrine.  In  this  method  north  of  Ziirich.  It  is  remarkable  for 
he  was  followed  by  Pascal  (H;2.'M002),  the  antique  architecture  of  its  houses. 
who  sought  to  establish  the  necessity  of  The  principal  edifices  are  the  feudal 
Christian  faith  by  a  skeptical  exposure  castle  of  Unnot  or  Milnot,  on  a  height 
of  the  fallacy  of  human  reason.  Among  commanding  the  town;  the  parish  or 
modern  skeptics  may  be  mentioned  Mon-  St.  John's  Church;  the  minster  or 
tai»rne.  Mayl.-,  I»'.\lcmbert.  and  Hume,  cathedral,  built  in  1062-1101,  in  the  Ro» 
The  hitter  limited  the  ranire  of  human  matiesque  style,  with  its  ancient  bell, 
rea-oning  to  human  experience,  and  made  famous  by  Schiller  and  Longfellow; 
allirmed    that    any    knowledge   concerning  the  lmthurneum,  erected  by  Herr  ImthOA 


Sohamyl 


Scheele'a-green 


it   London   banker,   containing   a   theater,  sanitation   of   the  army,   and   It   was   by 

music-schools,      and      exhibition      rooms;  h's   system  of  abort  service  that  Prussia 

library,  museum,  and  the  townhouse.  built  was  so  well  prepared  to  declare  war  with 

tti   1412,  and  containing  some   fine  wood  Prauce,      in     1813.      In     this     campaign 

carving.     About  3  miles  below  the  town  Scbaroborst     accompanied      Blttcher     as 

ire   the  celebrated    falls   which    bear    its  lieutenant-general  and  chief  of  the  staff, 

name,   and   by   which   the   whole   volume  and  was  mortally  wounded. 

-  ~  "tie  Is  p— !-'— -J 


of  the  Rhine  n 


hine  Is  precipitated  over  a  height  SnrlRIimhnrcr-T.iTiTi*     (ahonm  '  burfc- 

than    70   feet.     Pop.    15,403.—  "fcHaumoarg  iippe    jlp^j,  a  plm. 

im    iTiii  ton    is    the    most    northerly    In  clpality   of  the   German   Empire,   in   two 

Switzerland,  and  is  situated  on  the  right  detached  portions ;   a   northern,  lying  tw 


Street  la  Sehsffhaussn. 


□r  German  side  of  tlie  Rhine;  area,  116 
•q.  miles.  The  surface  is  very  much 
broken,  being  traversed  throughout  by 
a  series  of  ridges  which  ramify  from  the 
Jura.  The  only  river  is  the  Rhine.  The 
inhabitants  are  generally  Protestants, 
and  the  language  spoken  is  principally 
German.     Pop.  41.454. 

Schamyl.    See  **«*m* 

Schandail  J'S'^Ve'sort*  in^Saion 
Switzerland,  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Kibe,  21  miles  s.  t  of  Dresden.  Perma- 
nent pop-   (1005)  8878. 

Scharnhorot  iST'JISSt  8.",*™ 

vo:».  a  Prussian  general,  born  in  li.">ti; 
died  in  1813.  He  served  in  the  Hano- 
verian army  for  a  numlier  of  years,  and 
then  (in  1801 1  transferred  his  service* 
to  Prussia,  where  he  rapidly  rose  in 
array  rank,  and  was  ennobled  in  1S(M. 
After  the  humiliating  I'ciK-e  of  Tilsit 
(1B0T  —  see  I'ruuia)  he  was  appointed 
president  of  tbe  -lunmiUee  for  the  reor- 


tween  Hanover,  Hesse-Casael,  and  Rhen 
i*h  Prussia,  and  a  southern,  between 
Lipne  and  Hanover;  area,  131  square 
miles;  poo.  43.132.  It  is  drained  by  a 
number  of  small  streams,  tributaries  of 
the  Wcser.  The  soil  is  fertile,  corn  is 
grown  for  export,  and  cattle  are  numer- 
ous. Schaumburg-Lippe  is  a  hereditary 
Rrindpality,  with  a  constitution  granted 
■  1808.  The  diet  consists  of  fifteen 
members,  representing  six  different  estates 
or  orders.  Schaiimliurg-Lippe  sends  one 
member  to  tbe  Rundesrath  of  the  Her- 
man Empire.  The  capital  la  BUckeburg. 
Q/»rmpl«  (*hel;  Swed.  pron.  sha'lei, 
OCneeie  Karl  WlLIletMi  Swedish 
chemist,  born  in  1742;  died  in  178ft  He 
discovered  tartaric  acid,  chlorine,  baryta, 
oxygen  shortly  after  Priestley,  glycerine, 
and   arsenate  of  copper,   called   Scbeele's 


consisting 
•  of  copper,  first  pre- 
>ared  by  Schrcle  (see  above)  ;  it  is  ose4 
•oil)  in  oil  and  water-color  painrji^f. 


Scheffer  Sehirer 

SfihefFer  ("hef'tr).  Aby,  a  Frei^h  or  of  one  absolute  and  infinite  underlying 
oitu  ci  painter,  bom  at  Dort,  Hoi-  both  nature  and  spirit,  real  and  ideal, 
land,  in  1795;  died  at  Paris,  in  1858.  objective  and  subjective  —  which  he  re 
He  studied  in  Paris  under  Guerin,  and  tained  throughout,  formed  a  link  of  con- 
was  early  impressed  with  the  Romantic  necuon  between  the  most  various  systems, 
movement.  His  first  picture  was  ex-  and  afforded  the  utmost  facilities  for  to 
hibited  in  1812,  and  was  followed  by  eclectic  development.  He  called  his  later 
many  genre  and  historic  pictures.  Sub-  speculation,  based  on  mythology  and  rev 
sequently  to  about  1827  he  turned  to  elation,  positive  philosophy,  in  contradk- 
the  works  of  Goethe,  Byron,  Schiller,  tinction  to  his  speculation  on  identity, 
Dante,  etc.,  and  to  the  Scriptures  for  which  he  called  negative  philosophy.  The 
the  subjects  he  depicted.  He  painted  a  object  of  positive  philosophy  he  deflatd 
series  of  pictures  from  Faust,  two  Mig-  as  being  not  to  prove  the  existence  of 
nons,  a  Francesca  da  Rimini,  and  a  God  from  the  idea  of  God,  bat  from  the 
Beatrice.  Among  religious  subjects  may  facts  of  existence  to  prove  the  divinity  of 
be  mentioned  Christ  us  Consolator,  Chris-  the  existent.  The  principal  writinn  o' 
tus  Remunerator,  Christ  Bearing  His  Schelling  are :  Ideas  for  m  Philosophy  of 
Cross,  Christ  in  the  Garden  of  Olives,  Mature  (1797)  ;  The  Soul  of  the  World 
Christ  Interred,  etc.  His  coloring  is  de-  (1798)  ;  First  Sketch  of  a  System  of  <Ar 
fective,  though  his  drawing  is  correct  and  Philosophy  of  Nature  (1799) 'System  of 
bis  taste  refined.  Transcendental  Idealism  (1800)  ;  B&po- 
Q/tliAldt  (skelt;  Dutch,  Schelde —  sition  of  My  System  of  Philosophy,  pub* 
amciut  shei>te;  French,  Escaut—  lished  in  the  Journal  of  Soeeulatw* 
es-ko),  one  of  the  most  important  rivers  Physics,  edited  by  him  ( 1801-08 ) ; 
of  Belgium  and  the  Netherlands,  rises  Bruno,  or  the  Divine  and  Natural  Prin- 
in  the  Trench  department  of  the  Aisne;  ciple  of  Things  (1802)  ;  Critical  Journal 
flows  circuitously  through  Belgium;  of  Philosophy  (in  conjunction  with  He- 
reaches  Ghent,  where  it  receives  the  Lys;  gel),  1802-03;  Exposition  of  the  Trot 
at  Antwerp  attains  a  breadth  of  about  Relation  of  the  Philosophy  of  Nature 
1600  feet,  and  forms  a  capacious  and  to  the  Amended  Theory  of  Fichte  (1806). 
secure  harbor.  About  15  miles  below  Schemnitz  ( shem'nits),  a  miniaf 
Antwerp,  shortly  after  reaching  the  town  of  Czechoslovakia, 
Dutch  frontier,  it  divides  into  the  East  65  miles  n.  w.  of  Budapest.  The  mines  of 
and  the  West  Scheldt,  thus  forming  a  Schemnitz  were  long  regarded  a*  among 
double  estuary.  The  whole  course  is  211  the  most  important  in  Europe,  including 
miles.  gold,  silver,  lead,  copper,  iron,  arsenic, 
Q/»liAlliTir*  (shelving),  Fbiedbich  and  sulphur,  but  the  produce  has  greatly 
OCIieillllg    ^qjhu,   Joseph  von,  a  fallen  off.     Pop.  16\3TO. 

German  philosopher,  born  at  Leonberg,  RphPTlPPtnriv  (ske-nek'ta-di),  a  city, 
WUrtemberg.  in  1775:  died  in  1854.  He  om*uci,ta,uy  county  seat  o3f  8che- 
studied  at  Tubingen,  for  a  short  time  also  nectady  Co.,  New  York,  15  miles  N.  w.  of 
at  Leipzig,  and  from  thence  proceeded  Albany,  on  the  State  Barge  Canal  and  the 
to  Jena.  Ilia  philosophical  studies  were  New  lork  Central  and  the  Delaware  k 
mainly  guided  by  Fichte,  of  whom  he  was  Hudson  railroads.  It  is  a  thriving  Indus- 
first  a  colleague,  and  afterwards  sue-  trial  center.  The  General  Electric  Com- 
reuse r.  In  180.'*  he  was  appointed  pro-  pany,  with  23,000  employees,  has  here  • 
feHHor  of  philosophy  at  Wiirzburg,  and  very  largo  plant.  The  American  Locomo* 
in  180f>  member  of  the  Academy  of  Sci-  tive  Company  has  over  5000  on  its  payroll. 
enres  at  Munich,  of  which  he  subsequently  Other  manufactures  include  mica  Inful- 
hernme  wrnMurj'.  He  lectured  at  Kr-  ators,  varnish,  underwear,  knit  goods, 
lungen  from  lK2<)-2tf,  and  in  1827  became  farm  machinery,  printing,  etc.  It  Is  the 
a  professor  at  Munich,  whence  he  was  home  of  Union  College  (q.  v.),  one  of  the 
railed  to  Berlin  in  1841,  and  lectured  oldest  institutions  of  learning  in  the 
for  several  yarn  in  the  university  of  country.  Schenectady  was  settled  in  1662, 
that  city  on  the  philosophy  of  mythology  attacked  and  burned  by  French  and  In- 
und  revelation.  Subsequently  he  ceased  diana  from  Canada  in  1690.  Pop.  (1910) 
learning,  and  lived  sometimes  at  Herliii,  72.820;  (1920)  88,723. 
sonu'time*  at  Munich,  or  eNewhere.  Scherer  (shfi-rcr),  BDMOIfD  HKHBX 
Sriudliiig's  system  of  philosophy,  both  in  WWAVXW  Adolphe,  a  French  critic, 
it*  earlier  and  later  developments,  was  born  in  Paris  in  1815:  died  in  1889.  He 
essentially  pantheistic,  but  its  later  de-  studied  theology  and  in  1843  became 
velopmeuts  are  marked  by  a  strong  professor  of  exegesis  at  Geneva,  a  post 
eclectic  tendency,  which  indicate  the  dis-  which  he  resigned  in  1850,  and  thenct- 
aatitifaction  of  the  Mpeoulator  with  his  forward  was  a  leading  spirit  in  the  Mb- 
own  results      The  principle  of  identity    -  eral    movement    in    Protestant    theology. 


Scherer  Schiller 

He  wai  elected  to  the  Assembly  in  1871,  terdam.  It  is  intersected  by  numerous 
and  four  years  after  became  a  senator,  canals,  and  its  chief  buildings  are  an  ex- 
bat  it  is  as  a  critic  of  the  literature  of  change,  a  town-house,  a  concert-hall,  a 
the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries  public  library,  and  various  hospitals, 
that  he  excelled.  He  contributed  largely  The  staple  manufacture  is  gin  or  Hol- 
to  the  Tempi,  the  London  Daily  News,  lands,  connected  with  which  ther*  art 
etc.,  and  his  collected  studies  have  given  about  200  distilleries.  Pop.  32,089. 
him  the  position  of  literary  successor  to  Schiller  (ghil'ler),  JOHAifN  Fued- 
8aint-Beuve.  wuiuuci  MCH  Christoph  von,  one  of 
S/»"h*r#>r  (sh&'rer),  Wilhelm,  a  Ger-  the  greatest  of  German  poets,  was  born 
ouicici  man  gcb^j.  and  historian  of  at  Marbach,  WUrtemberg,  Nov.  10,  1759. 
literature,  born  In  1841  at  Schonborn,  His  father,  originally  a  surgeon  In  the 
in  Lower  Austria;  died  at  Berlin  in  army,  wae  afterwards  a  captain,  and 
1886.  He  studied  at  Tienna  and  Berlin,  finally  (1770)  superintendent  of  the 
became  professor  of  the  German  Ian-  woods  and  gardens  attached  to  a  resi- 
guace  and  literature  at  Vienna,  and  then  dence  —  the  Solitude  —  of  the  Duke  of 
at  Strasburg,  and  in  1877  went  to  Ber-  WUrtemberg.  His  first  poem  is  said  to 
lm  as  professor  of  modern  German  lit-  have  been  written  the  day  before  his 
era t ure.  His  most  important  work  was  confirmation,  in  1772.  He  had  for  sev- 
his  History  of  German  Literature  ('Ge-  eral  years  received  instruction  at  a  Latin 
schichte  der  deutschen  Litteratur '),  which  school  in  order  to  prepare  him  for  the 
has  been  published  in  English.  university ;  but  at  this  time  Charles,  duke 
ScherZO  (ekert'sa),  in  music,  gener-  of  WUrtemberg,  founded  a  school  at  the 
ally  applied  to  a  passage  of  Solitude  on  a  military-monastic  plan,  and 
a  sportive  character  in  musical  pieces  of  offered  to  take  young  Schiller  as  one  of 
some  length  —  for  example,  in  sympho-  the  pupils.  His  father  could  not  refuse 
nies,  sonatas,  etc.  such  an  offer,  and  in  1773  Schiller  was 
Scheveninfren  (s*&'ven-ing-en),  a  received  into  this  institution.  Here  he 
»*v  v  u5gu  fishing  village  and  studied  jurisprudence;  but  when  the 
much-frequented  watering-place  of  the  school  was  removed  to  Stuttgart,  and  its 
Netherlands,  in  the  province  of  South  scope  became  extended  (177D),  Schiller 
Holland,  2  miles  w.  of  The  Hague.  It  turned  his  attention  to  medicine.  When 
is  situated  on  sandy  dunes,  and  has  a  sixteen  years  old  he  published  a  t  ran  ■la- 
Reformed  and  a  Roman  Catholic  church,  tion  of  part  of  Virgil's  JEneid  in  hex- 
extensive  hotel  accommodation,  etc.  ameters  in  a  Suabian  periodical,  and 
There  are  boat-building  yards,  etc.,  but  began  an  epic,  the  hero  of  which  was 
the  great  staple  of  the  place  is  the  nshing  Moses.  He  still  continued  his  medical 
trade.  Permanent  pop.  about  23,000.  studies,  howeves*  for  in  1780  he  wrote 
SchiftD&relll  (&ke-a-pa-rel1e),  GlO-  an  Essay  on  the  Connection  of  the  Ant- 
wviua|/aiciu  vanni  Virginio,  as-  mal  and  Intellectual  Nature  of  Man,  and 
tronomer,  born  at  Savigniano,  Italy,  in  in  the  same  year  was  appointed  physician 
1835;  died  July  5,  1910.  In  1800  he  to  a  regiment  in  Stuttgart.  It  was  now 
took  charge  of  the  observatory  at  Milan,  for  the  first  time  that  he  had  enough 
He  showed  the  relation  between  cometary  leisure  and  freedom  to  finish  his  trag- 
and  meteoric  matter  in  important  papers  edy  of  Die  Rauber  ('The  Robbers'),  be- 
1S6C  and  1871,  and  was  the  first  to  an-  gun  three  years  previously.  He  pub- 
aounce  the  discovery  of  the  'canals'  of  lished  this  piece  at  his  own  expense  in 
Mars.  1781 ;  it  excited  an  immense  amount  of 
Schi&VOIie     (skya-vG'na),  Andbka,  a  attention,  and  in  1782  it  was  performed 

painter  of  the  Venetian  at  Mannheim.  Arrested  for  attending 
school,  whose  true  name  was  Medola,  the  performance  without  leave  of  the 
born  at  Sebenico,  in  Dalmatia,  in  1522;  Duke  of  WUrtemberg,  and  forbidden  to 
died  in  1582.  He  studied  under  Titian,  write  plays  by  the  same  despotic  author- 
who  employed  him  in  the  library  of  St.  ity,  Schiller  fled  from  Stuttgart,  was 
Mark,  where  he  is  said  to  have  painted  naturalised  as  a  subject  of  the  Elector- 
three  entire  ceilings.  Two  of  his  compo-  Palatine,  and  settled  at  Mannheim  as 
sitions  are  in  the  church  of  the  Padri  poet  to  the  theater  (1783).  Here  the 
Teatini  at  Rimini,  and  his  Pirseus  and  plays  of  Fie$co  and  Cabale  und  Liebe 
Andromeda,  and  the  Apostles  at  the  Sep-  were  soon  after  produced.  In  1785  he 
ulehert  are  in  the  royal  collection  at  went  to  Leipzig  and  Dresden,  where  he 
Windsor.  studied  the  history  of  Philip  II.  In  thir 
Schiedam     (■Wdam),  a  town  of  the  way    he    prepared    himself    not    only    to 

Netherlands,    in    the  prov-  write   his   drama   of   Don   Carlos,   which 

Inee   of   South    Holland,    near   the    right  appeared  in  1787,  but  also  to  publish  a 

bank  of  to  Mass,  4  miles  west  o*  Rot-  History  of  the  Revolt  of  the  NetkerUmH 


Schilling  Schlegel 

(1788).     Visiting    Weimar    in    1787    he  Schist     (8nist)t   a   geological  term  ap* 

received   a   friendly   welcome   from    Wie-  a%*UA9h    plied    to    rocks    which    have  a 

land,    Herder,    and    Goethe,    the    latter  foliated  structure  and  split  in  thin  irreg- 

assisting  to  procure  him    (1789)    a  pro-  ular  plates,  not  by   regular  cleavage,  u 

fessorship  of  philosophy  at  Jena.     Here  in  the  case  of  clay-slate,  nor  in  laminc, 

he  lectured  on  history,  aud  began  to  pub-  as  flagstones.     It  is  properly  confined  to 

lish  Historical  Memoirs  from  the  Twelfth  metamorphic    or    crystalline    rocks    con- 

Century     to     the    Most    Recent     Times  sisting  of  layers  of  different  minerals,  u 

(171)0;  ;   and   his  History  of  the  Thirty  gneiss,       mica-schist,       hornblende-schist, 

Years*    War   appeared    in    1790-93.     His  chlorite-schist,  etc 

first  periodical,  Thalia,  begun  in  1784  SchizOmVCeteS  (8Wz-o-mI-s«'t«i)t  a 
at  Mannheim,  having  ceased  in  1<93,  he  ^v***«*v"* J  w «^»  botanical  term  for 
formed  the  plan  of  publishing  a  new  Bacteria.  It  refers  to  their  commonest 
periodical,  Die  Horen  ('The  Hours'),  mode  of  reproduction,  by  transverse  divi- 
It  was  now  also  that  he  returned  with  sion.  The  term  Schizophyte  is  also 
renewed  ardor  to  poetry,  and  produced,  synonymous  with  Bacteria, 
particularly  after  1795,  his  finest  lyrical  SchizODoda  (skiz-op'o-da),  a  tribe 
poems  aud  ballads.  From  1799  he  lived  fc,*'1***lVl'v**c*  0f  long-tailed  decapod 
in  intimate  acquaintance  with  Goethe  at  crustaceans.  They  are  all  of  small  size 
Weimar,  and  published  in  succession  his  and  marine.  The  Mysis,  or  opossum- 
dramas  ^Yallcnstcin,  Maria  Stuart,  the  shrimp  (which  see),  furnishes  an  exam- 
Maid  oj  Orleans,  the  Bride  of  Messina,  pie  of  these  creatures, 
and  William  Tell.  He  also  adapted  SchlftnP*pnbad  (shlang 'en- bat),  a 
Shakespeare's  Macbeth,  Racine's  Phoedra,  w^-UJ-<*115cllwa'u  watering-place  of 
etc.,  for  the  stage,  with  which  his  dra-  Prussia,  in  Hesse-Nassau,  6  miles  w.  If . W. 
matic  works  close.  In  1802  he  was  of  Wiesbaden,  among  wooded  hills.  It 
raised  to  the  rank  of  nobility.  He  had  consists  chiefly  of  lodging-houses,  and 
long  been  in  weak  health,  and  being  two  large  bathing  establishments.  The 
attacked  by  fever  he  died  May  9,  1805.  water  has  a  temperature  of  from  80°  to 
His  correspondence  with  Goethe,  William  88°,  and  is  beneficial  in  hysteria,  neural- 
von  Humboldt,  and  C.  G.  Korner  has  gia,  rheumatism,  gout,  paralysis,  etc. 
been  published,  his  life  has  been  written  R{>}i1p0«p1  (shhVgel),  AUGUST  WlL- 
by  Carlyle,  and  there  ai  several  English  wtmcocl  helm  von,  a  distinguished 
translations  of  his  worxs.  German  scholar,  born  at  Hanover  in 
Schilling*  (*llil'in&,>  Johann,  a  Ger-  1707;  died  at  Bonn  in  1845.  At  an 
o  man  sculptor,  born  at  Mitt-  early  age  he  showed  an  aptitude  for  lan- 
weida,  Saxony,  in  1828;  studied  art  at  guages  and  poetry;  studied  t  .eology  and 
Berlin  and  Dresden.     In  1808  he  became  philology  at  Gottingen ;   became  a  tntoi 

i>rofi'8sor  at  the  Dresden  Royal  Academy,  in   Amsterdam;   contributed  to  Schiller's 

lis   chief   works   include   the   Four  iSca-  periodicals;  was  appointed  professor  first 

sons    at    Dresden,    Schiller's    statue    at  at  Jena  and  then  in  Berlin;  engaged  in 

Vienna.    Maximilian's   statue   at   Trieste,  a  bitter  controversy  with  Kotzebue;  trav- 

W'ar  Memorial  at  Hamburg,  and  the  (hr-  eled  through  France,  Germany,  and  Itah 

man   National  Monument  on  the   Nieder-  with    Madame    de    StaSl ;    and    in    1813 

wald.  opposite  Biugen  on  the  Rhine,  with  acted   as   secretary   to   the   Crown-prince 

a  culosxal   figure  of  Germania.  of    Sweden.     Five    years    later    he 


Schinkel  <  shin'kel ) ,  Karl  Fried-  made  a  professor  in  the  University  of 
rich,  German  architect,  Bonn.  He  wrote  various  poems  and  bal- 
borri  at  Neil  Uuppin,  Brandenburg,  in  lads,  delivered  lectures  on  literature  and 
17M  ;  died  in  1.VU.  lie  was  educated  art,  published  a  tragedy  called  Ion,  trans- 
at  Berlin;  ♦•ntrrfd  into  practice  as  archi-  lated  the  most  of  Shakespeare's  and  Cal- 
led ;  went  to  Italy  to  enlarge  his  knowl-  deron's  plays  into  German,  and  devoted 
edge :  and  on  his  return,  finding  no  Held  the  latter  part  of  his  life  to  Oriental 
for  his  art.  he  turned  to  landscape-paint-  studies  and  the  translation  of  various 
ing.     In  no  long  time,  however,  lie  again  works   from  Sanskrit. 

devoted   himself  to  architecture,  and   later  SchleP*el      KARL   WlLHELM   FbUDRICH 

became  chief  director  of  the  public  build-  OV/lli'c5Ci,J    von,  a  brother  of  the  fore- 

ing*  in  Berlin.     He  was  architect  of  the  going,  born   in   1772;   died   in   1829.     K* 

Berlin   museum,   the    Berlin    theater,   and  studied  philology  at  Gottingen  and  Leip- 

other  prominent    buildings   mostly  in   the  zig,  and  became  an  accomplished  scholar. 

Grei-k    st\le.     A    «ol|e<tiou    of    iiis   archi-  ile   early  contributed   to  various  period- 

leciurui  designs  was  puhli*i>  *d  in  twenty-  ieals:  published  Greek*  at.d  Romans,  and 

six     parts,     Berlin,     lh2<>-.{7;     and     his  in     17$  >8    wrote    Lucinde,    an    unfinished 

W'rrke    dtr   hohem   Uaukunut,    Potsdam,  romance,    and    Alar  cos,    a    tragedy;    and 

1845-4&  lectured  as  a  privat-docont  in  the  Uni 


Schleicher 


Schliemann 


▼ersity  of  Jena.  In  1803  he  joined  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church;  was  appointed 
an  imperial  secretary  at  Vienna  in  1808; 
and  was  councilor  of  legation  for  Aus- 
tria in  the  Frankfort  diet.  Besides  the 
lectures  which  he  published  his  chief 
works  are:  History  of  the  Old  and  New 
Literature  (1815)  ;  Philosophy  of  Life 
(1828)  ;  Philosophy  of  History  (1820)  ; 
and  the  Philosophy  of  Language  (1830). 
His  wife,  a  daughter  of  Moses  Mendels- 
sohn, was  the  author  of  some  works 
published  under  Sch  leg  el's  name. 

Schleicher  i8h»'^)».. .^u°u«\  a 

*  German  philologist,  born 
in  1821;  died  in  1868.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  the  Gymnasium  of  Coburg,  at 
Leipzig,  Tiibingen,  and  Bonn.  In  1850 
he  was  appointed  professor  of  compara- 
tive philology  at  Prague,  and  in  1857 
became  honorary  professor  of  the  sci- 
ence of  language  and  Old  German  philol- 
ogy in  the  university  of  Jena.  Uis 
f>ublished  works  embrace  a  number  of 
inguistic  productions,  including  the  well- 
known  Compendium  dcr  vcrglcichenden 
Grammatik  der  indo-gcrmanischen  Spra- 
chen  (*  Comparative  Grammar  of  the  In- 
do-European Tongues';  1802). 

Schleiermacher  A8h,ier - mA \; **) . 

wvi^vivimttwuvi      FrIEDRICH       ERNST 

Daniel,  a  German  Protestant  theologian 
and  philosopher,  born  at  Breslau  in 
1708;  died  at  Berlin  in  1834.  He  stud- 
ied at  the  University  of  Halle;  was 
ordained  and  appointed  assistant  preacher 
at  Landsberg;  and  afterwards  became 
minister  in  the  ChariteVHaus  (a  great 
hospital)  at  Berlin.  In  1802  he  removed 
to  Stolpe. 

Schlesien     i8h,a'zJ*e0n.)»  .the    German 

form  of  Stlcsta. 

Schlestadt.    See  sehututadt. 

Snhlpawio*  (shles'viA;  Danish,  Slcs- 
OUllCSWig  vig),  a  seaport,  capital  of 
the  Prussian  province  of  Schleswig-Hol- 
stein,  at  the  head  of  the  Schlei,  a  long 
narrow  inlet  of  the  Baltic.  The  most 
noteworthy  edifices  are  the  cathedral,  of 
the  fifteenth  century,  a  fine  Gothic  pile, 
with  a  tine  oak  altar-screen,  and  the  old 
ducal  castle  of  Gottorf,  now  a  barrack. 
The  industries  iuclude  leather  goods,  ma- 
chinery, shipbuilding,  fishing,  etc.  The 
town  was  an  important  trading  center  in 
808,  and  became  a  bishopric  in  948.    Pop. 

(i!H>5>  io.o:k>. 

Schleswig-Holstein   &"'$&\ 

province  of  Prussia,  bounded  on  the 
north  by  Denmark:  east  by  the  Baltic, 
LUbeck,  and  Mecklenburg :  south  by 
Mecklenburg  and  the  territory  of  Ham- 
burg; southwest  by  the  Elbe;  and  west 


by  the  North  Sea;  area,  9273  square 
miles.  Schleswig  is  the  portion  lying 
north  of  the  Eider;  Holstem  that  south 
of  this  river.  Schleswig-Holstein  forms 
part  of  the  same  peninsula  with  Jutland, 
to  which  in  its  general  character  it  bears 
considerable  resemblance.  There  are  ex- 
tensive moorlands;  the  west  coast  con- 
sists of  sandy  and  marshv  flats,  protected 
in  Schleswig  by  chains  of  islands,  in  Hol- 
stein  by  lofty  dykes;  the  east  coast  is 
scooped  out  into  natural  harbors;  the 
principal  streams  flow  to  the  west,  to- 
wards which  for  the  most  part  the  coun- 
try slopes.  Lakes  are  numerous.  The 
Eider  is  the  principal  river.  The  coun- 
try is  fertile,  and  is  chiefly  agricultural. 
The  great  majority  of  the  inhabitants 
are  of  German  origin.  The  principal 
towns  are  Altona,  Kiel,  Flensburg  and 
Schleswig,  the  capital.  Schleswig-Hol- 
stein, which  became  a  united  duchy  in 
1380,  passed  over  to  Denmark  in  1773, 
and  was  appropriated  by  Prussia  after 
the  war  of  1806.  (See  Denmark  and 
Prussia.)     Pop.    1.504,248. 

Schlettstadt  L*w«m\*  *  town  of 

»*wjkl*,vv0 *<*«*«  Germany,  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Alsace-Lorraine,  on  the  left  oank 
of  the  111,  20  miles  southwest  of  Stras- 
burg,  on  the  railway  to  Basel.  It  was 
formerly  fortified  by  Vauban,  and  con- 
tains two  fine  churches  of  the  eleventh 
and  fourteenth  centuries,  and  a  fine  Gothic 
gateway.  The  fortifications  have  been 
removed  since  the  Germans  have  held 
the  town.  Pop.  (1905)  9700. 
SpIiIav  (shie),  Winfield  Scott, 
Of'iiiey  Rear-Admiral,  born  at  Fred- 
erick City,  Maryland,  Oct.  9,  1839.  He 
was  appointed  to  the  Naval  Academy 
from  his  native  State,  was  graduated 
in  1859,  and  took  part  ia  the  Civil  war. 
In  1884,  as  commander,  he  was  sent  to 
the  relief  of  Greely  in  the  Arctk  re- 
gion, and  returned  with  the  remnaLt  of 
Greely's  expedition,  barely  saved  from 
starvation.  As  commodore  in  1898  he 
took  part,  as  second  in  command  of  the 
fleet,  m  the  blockade  of  Suntiugo  de  Cuba 
and  was  the  seuior  in  actual  command 
at  the  battle  of  July  3,  1898,  when  Ad- 
miral .Cervera*s  Spanish  fleet  >vas  anni- 
hilated. He  n'timl  in  1901.  He  has  pub- 
lished The  livsvuc  of  (irvvly  and  Forty- 
five  Years  under  the  Finn.     Died  1911. 

Schliemann  <*"»*' u,&n)'  hdkhich. 

Mvuiiviunuu  a  (jerman  archaeologist, 
born  in  1S22.  Having  obtained  a  place 
as  correspondent  and  book-keeper  to  an 
Amsterdam  firm,  and  having  been  sent 
by  them  to  St.  Petersburg,  he  established 
himself  there  in  business  on  his  own 
account.  He  traveled  widely  and  ac- 
quired manv  languages,  and  having  made 


Schlosser  Schmalkalden 


a  fortune  commenced  a  series  of  archaeo-  death  in  1809.  The  fruit  of  his  red- 
logical  investigations  in  the  East.  In  dence  and  studies  in  Sweden  and  Russia 
1869  he  published  at  Paris  his  lthaque,  was  his  AUgemeine  Nordische  Qeschichte 
he  PHoponnese,  Troie:  Recherche*  Ar~  (1772)  and  a  translation  and  exposition 
chaologiques,  an  account  of  his  travels  of  Nestor's  Russian  Annals  (1802).  At 
in  these  regions,  and  this  was  followed  a  later  period  appeared  his  Weltgs- 
in  1874  by  his  Trojanische  Alterthumer,  schichte,  or  History  of  the  World  (1792- 
giving  the   results  of  his  researches  and  1801). 

excavations  on  the  plateau  of  Hissarlik,  QrhmollrQlrlA-n  (shmal'kal -den),  a 
the  alleged  site  of  ancient  Troy.  In  1875  ommamaiaen  town  of  pn,,,^ 
he  commenced  excavations  at  Athens  and  province  of  Hesse-Nassau,  on  the  Schmal- 
Mycenae,  and  in  1877  discovered  the  five  kalde,  30  miles  s.  of  Eisenach.  It  is  an 
royal  tombs  which  local  tradition  in  the  antique  and  picturesque  town  with  double 
time  of  Pausanias  asserted  to  be  those  wall  and  ditch,  narrow  streets,  two  cas- 
of  Agamemnon  and  his  companions,  ties,  and  a  handsome  Gothic  church 
Many  treasures  of  gold  and  silver  were  (fifteenth  century).  The  staple  manu* 
brought  to  light.  His  Mycenae,  a  narra-  factures  are  iron  and  steel  wares,  and 
tive  of  researches  and  discoveries  of  My-  there  are  extensive  mines  and  salt-works 
cena?  and  Tiryns,  was  published  in  1877,  in  the  vicinity.  Pop.  9529. 
with  a  preface  by  Gladstone.  He  re-  QnhmallraldAYi  League  or,  the 
ceived  valuable  assistance  in  his  inves-  ^m"""iLaiueu,  league  formed  at 
tigations  from  his  wife,  a  native  of  Greece  the  close  of  1530  by  the  Protestant 
and  an  accomplished  scholar.  His  Troja  princes  of  Germany,  assembled  at  Schmal- 
(1883)  and  his  Tiryns  (1880)  are  in  a  kalden,  to  resist  the  aggressive  measures 
meaKure  supplementary  to  his  earlier  contemplated  by  the  Emperor  Charles  V. 
works  on  Troy  and  Myceiur.  He  died  It  ultimately  included  seven  princes,  two 
December  29,  1890.  counts,  and  twenty-four  cities,  repre- 
Schlosspr  (shlos'er),  Fbiedbich  sen  ting  the  whole  of  Northern  Germany, 
otiuussci  Ciiristoph,  a  German  his-  Saxony,  Wttrtemberg,  and  Denmark,  with 
torian,  born  in  1775.  He  was  educated  portions  of  Bavaria  and  Switzerland, 
at  Gottingen,  in  1812  was  appointed  pro-  The  object  of  the  league  was  the  common 
feasor  in  the  newly-founded  Lyceum  of  defense  of  the  political  and  religious  free- 
Frankfort,  and  when  it  ceased  to  exist  dom  of  the  Protestants,  and  the  confed- 
in  1814  he  became  city  librarian.  In  eracy  was  first  intended  to  continue  only 
1817  he  was  called  as  professor  of  his-  for  six  years,  but  subsequent  events  in- 
torv  to  Heidelberg.  His  first  great  his-  duced  them  in  1535  to  renew  it  for  an- 
toncal  work,  the  History  of  the  World  other  period  of  ten  years,  and  to  raise  a 
in  a  connected  narrative  (1817-24),  was  permanent  army  to  carry  out  the  objects 
followed  in  1823  by  his  IMslory  of  the  of  the  league.  About  this  time  it  was 
Eighteenth  Century,  which   in  its  subse-  joined,    among    others,    by    the    king    of 

?iuently  enlarged  forra  won  him  yet  wider  France,    Francis    I,    though    only    from 

ame.     His  other  works   include  a   View  political    motives,    and    Henry    \  III    of 

of  the  History  of  the  Old  World  and  its  England    declared    himself    its   protector. 

Civilization   (1824-34),  and  a  History  of  The    confederacy    received    a    fuller   con- 

the  World  for  the  Oerman  People  (1844-  solidation    by    a   new    Protestant   confes- 

53).     Along   with    Berclit    he   edited    the  sion,  drawn  up  at  the  instance  of  John 

collection    of    Archives    for   History   and  Frederick  of  Saxony  by  Luther  and  other 

Literature    (1830-35).     He  died   at  Hei-  divines,    and    known    as    the   Articles   of 

lelberg  in   1801.  Schmalkalden,  from   the  circumstance  of 

Cnriln^.r     (schleu'tser),  August  Lud-  their  having  been  signed  (1537),  like  the 

otmu/iti     WIQ    V0N>    a    (;erman    Di8.  league    itself,    at    the    town    of    Schmal- 

torian,  born  in  1737.     After  studying  at  kalden.     These    articles   were    essentially 

Wittenberg    and    Gottingen    he    went    as  the  same  as  those  of  the  Confession  of 

tutor  fj  Sweden,  and  lived  at  Stockholm  Augsburg.     The  league  was  subsequently 

and  at   Upsala.     In   17.r>l>  he  returned  to  crippled  by  mutual  jealousy  and  the  con- 

Gdttingen    r  \d   commenced    the  study   of  flict  of  interests,  and  its  early  successes 

medic  Li  j.     In    1701    he  proceeded   to   St.  in   the   so-called   Schmalkaldic  war   were 

Petersburg  as  tutor  to  the   Russian   his-  ultimately  more  than   outweighed  by  the 

torian   M tiller,  and  engaged  diligently  in  complete  rout  at  Mtihlberg  and  the  cap- 

the   study   of   the   Russian    language   and  ture    of    John    Frederick.     The    ends    of 

history.     In  17fi5  lie  was  appointed  a  pro-  the     league,     however,     were     ultimately 

feasor  in   the  Academy,  hut   subsequently  gained    through    the    instrumentality    of 

returned    to    Germany,    having    l*?eu    ap-  Duke  Maurice,  who  had  been  made  elee- 

pointed   to   the  chair  of  political   science  tor  of  Saxony,  and  in  1552  declared  wai 

at  Gnttiugvn,  a  po&t  held  by  him  till  his  against     the    emperor,    forcing    him    tc 


Schmitz  Scholasticism 

grant  the  Treaty  of  Pasaau,  which  illustrations  of  the  Bible  that  have  ever 
secured  the  religious  liberty  of  the  Prot-  been  produced  by  one  artist.  To  the 
estanta.  Dresden  period  also  belong  the  oil-paint- 
Schmitz  (■hnrtt»)t  Leonard,  his  to-  ing  of  Luther  at  the  Diet  of  Worm*, 
uiiiAii*  rian,  born  at  Eupen,  near  and  the  designs  for  a  window  for  St. 
Aix-la-Ohapelle,  in  1807;  educated  at  Paul's,  London.  This  window,  repre- 
Bonn  under  Niebuhr  and  Welcker.  He  senting  the  conversion  and  cure  of  St. 
settled  in  England  in  1836,  and  was  Paul,  was  inserted  in  its  place  in  1867. 
prominent  as  an  educator  and  writer  of  He  died  May  26,  1872. 
text-books,  publishing  a  History  of  SchtETlllS  (skS'nus),  a  genus  of  bog 
Rome,  Manual  of  Ancient  History,  and  k*wl**'X1, u*  plants,  nat.  order  Cypera- 
other  works.  He  died  in  1890.  ce«.  The  black  bog-rush  (Schanus  nt- 
&*riTiiT7Ar  (shnit'zer),  Edward  gricans)  is  the  only  European  species. 
owiiiibicjr  {Emin  pasha),  an  Af-  fich  offer  (sheuf'er),  Peter,  an  early 
rican  explorer,  was  born  in  Neisse,  in  k**'llvllc*  printer,  born  at  Gernsheim, 
Silesia,  March  28,  1840.  Studying  med-  near  Darmstadt,  between  1420  and  1430 ; 
icine,  he  was  graduated  in  1864.  Pro-  educated  at  the  University  of  Paris, 
ceeding  to  Turkey,  he  practiced  his  pro-  where  he  was  a  copyist  in  1449;  removed 
fessiou.  He  adopted  the  name  of  Emin  to  Mainz  in  1450,  and  married  the  dauah- 
and  Turkish  habits  and  customs,  enter-  ter  of  Johann  Fust.  He  is  credited  with 
ing  the  Egyptian  medical  service  as  Dr.  having  perfected  the  art  of  printing  by 
Emin  Effendi.  In  1878  he  was  ap-  devising  an  easier  mode  of  casting  type, 
pointed  by  Gordon  Pasha  governor  of  He  died  in  1502.  See  Printing. 
the  Equatorial  Province.  Pressed  by  Schofifild  (skG'feld),  John  McAllis- 
the  Arabs  during  the  Mahdi  outbreak,  l**''l*v<"CJA*  TEBf  soldier,  born  in  Cbau- 
he  was  rescued  from  his  perilous  position  tauqua  Co.,  New  York,  in  1831 ;  died 
by  Stanley  in  1889  and  conducted  to  March  4,  1906.  He  graduated  at  West 
Zanzibar.  He  entered  the  German  serv-  Point  in  1853,  was  made  captain  in 
ice  in  1889  and  commanded  an  expedi-  May,  1861,  and  brigadier-general  of  vol- 
tion  to  Central  Africa;  founded  three  unteers  in  November,  becoming  major- 
large  German  stations  on  Victoria  Ny-  general  in  May,  1863.  After  service  in 
anza ;  in  1891  pressed  onward  into  the  Arkansas,  he  joined  Sherman's  army, 
heart  of  Central  Africa,  and  in  1892  and  was  sent  by  him  in  October,  1864,  to 
southwards  towards  the  equator.  His  reinforce  General  Thomas  at  Nashville, 
services  to  anthropology  and  natural  his-  He  was  attacked  by  Hood  at  Franklin, 
tory  were  great,  his  collections  of  natural  repulsed  him,  and  aided  in  Thomas's 
history  specimens  and  native  vocabu-  brilliant  victory.  He  took  part  in  the 
laries  being  large.  He  was  murdered  by  operations  in  North  Carolina  at  the  end 
Arabs  in  1892.  of   the   war.     He   was   secretary   of   war 

Srhnnrr  vnii  TTflrftlqfVM      (shnor-  May,   1868,   to   March,    1869;   was  com- 

OCimurr  von  JUIXOlSieia     fon_ka/.  mander-in-chief  1888-95,  and  retired  with 

rols-felt),  Julius,  a  German  painter,  the  rank  of  lieutenant-general  in  1895. 
born  at  Leipzig  in  1794.  From  1817  to  QnTiolarshiri  (skorar-sbip),  in  uni* 
1827  he  resided  in  Italy,  and  was  then  *^'llv*a'1  oix±y  yen\fieB^  a  certain  class 
Invited  by  Ludwig,  king  of  Bavaria,  to  of  foundations  in  colleges  for  the  main- 
Munich,  where  he  became  professor  of  ten  a  nee  of  students ;  generally  the  an- 
historical  painting  in  the  Academy  of  nual  proceeds  of  a  bequest  permanently 
Fine   Arts.     His   frescoes   in    illustration  invested. 

of  the  Niebelungenlied,  and  of  the  lives  Q/tlmlaafiniam      (sko-las'ti-sizm),    the 

of    Charlemafne,    Frederick    Barbarosa,  ov^"A»o"W»lU    name    f!ven    tQ    the 

and  Rudolf  of  Hapsburg,  at  Munich,  are  system  of  philosophy  taught  by  the  pbi- 
among  the  most  famous  of  modern  losophers  of  the  middle  ages,  who  were 
works  of  this  class.  In  1846  he  ac-  called  scholastics  or  schoolmen  from  the 
cepted  an  invitation  to  become  director  circumstance  that  their  philosophy  orig- 
of  the  picture  gallery  and  professor  at  inated  in  the  schools  instituted  by  and 
the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts  in  Dresden,  after  Charlemagne  for  the  education  of 
While  here  he  completed  his  Illustrations  the  clergy.  The  philosophy  here  taught 
of  the  Bible,  which  were  engraved  and  consisted  in  a  collection  of  logical  rules 
published  under  the  title  of  Die  Bibcl  and  metaphysical  notions  drawn  from 
in  BUdern  (240  plates,  large  4to,  Leip-  the  I^atin  commentators  on  Aristotle, 
sig,  1852-60).  These  have  been  pub-  and  from  the  introduction  of  Porphyry 
lisbed  in  Great  Britain,  with  descriptive  to  the  writings  of  Aristotle.  The  char- 
English  text.  They  exhibit  wonderful  acter  of  the  scholastic  philosophy,  how- 
animation,  variety,  and  power,  and  are  ever,  varied  considerably  at  different 
accounted    the   finest  extensive  series  of  periods.     Historians  are  not  agreed  as  to 


Scholasticism 


Schomburgk 


the  exact  period  of  its  origin.  Those 
who  regard  particularly  its  theological 
character  make  Augustine  its  founder; 
others  consider  it  as  having  commenced 
in  the  Monophysite  disputes  of  the  fifth 
and  sixth  centuries.  The  great  aim  of 
the  schoolmen  was  to  reduce  the  doc- 
trines of  the  church  to  a  scientific  sys- 
tem. They  started  with  the  assumption 
that  the  creed  of  the  church  was  abso- 
lutely true.  The  criterion  of  truth  and 
falsehood  in  matters  common  to  philos- 
ophy and  theology  was  not  sought  in 
observation  and  in  thought  itself,  but  in 
the^  dogmas  of  the  church.  The  first 
period  of  the  schoolmen  may  be  consid- 
ered as  extending  from  the  ninth  to  the 
thirteenth  century,  and  is  characterized 
by  the  accommodation  of  the  Aristotelian 
logic,  and  of  Xeo-Platonic  philosophemes 
to  the  doctriucs  of  the  church.  The 
period  begins  with  John  Scotus  Erigena, 
and  numbers,  among  other  names,  those 
of  Berengarius  of  Tours  and  his  opponent 
La n franc,  Anselm,  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, Hoscellinus,  Abelard,  Peter  Lom- 
bardus  and  John  of  Salisbury.  The 
period  is  marked  by  the  controversies  that 
raged  between  the  Nominalists  and  the 
Realists,  and  which  terminated  at  length 
in  the  triumph  of  the  hitter.  The  second 
period  of  scholasticism,  extending  from 
the  thirteenth  to  the  fifteenth  century  — 
from  Alexander  of  Hales  to  the  close  of 
the  middle  ages,  when  classical  studies 
were  revived  and  the  sciences  of  nature 
and  human  nature  began  once  more  to 
be  studied  —  presents  us  with  the  com- 
plete development  of  scholasticism,  and 
also  with  its  dissolution.  During  this 
period  the  Aristotelic  philosophy  exer- 
cised a  more  marked  influence;  Realism 
was  also  triumphant,  until,  towards  the 
end  of  the  period.  William  of  Occam 
rose  up  as  the  champion  of  Nominalism, 
£nd  in  distinguishing  thought  from  being, 
and  the  theoretical  from  the  practical, 
gave  to  philosophy  a  wider  range  and  a 
freer  spirit.  The  zenith  of  scholasticism 
is  constituted  by  Thomas  Aquinas,  a 
Dominit-aii  (died  l'J71>.  and  Duns 
Smt us.  a  Franciscan  (died  l.'iONI,  who 
were  the  founders  of  the  two  schools  into 
which  the  entire  mo\i-mi-nt  was  thence- 
forward divided.  With  the  separation  of 
theory  ai.d  practice,  and  still  more  with 
the  separation  in  Nominalism  of  thought 
ind  thing,  philosophy  was  disjoined  from 
heology.  and  i«-a>on  from  faith.  The 
-•■suit  of  this  was  that  r»ligiou>  minds 
unied  away  from  a  theology  which  had 
.ici-ome  a  mere  formal  logical  system  to 
»ake  refuge  in  myotic  experiences  of  the 
:nner  life;  while  others,  renouncing  the- 
logy    altogether,    bought    an    outlet    for 


their  mental  energies  in  the  study  of 
nature  and  mind.  The  former  of  these 
tendencies  culminated  in  the  Reforma- 
tion, and  the  latter  in  modern  philosophy. 
Scholia.  (s^o'li-a),  explanations  an- 
nexed  to  Greek  or  Latin  au- 
thors by  the  Greek  and  Latin  gramma- 
rians (scholiasts).  There  are  many 
scholia  to  Greek  authors  extant,  fewer 
to  Latin.  The  names  of  the  scholiasts 
are  mostly  unknown.  Those,  however 
of  Didymus,  John  Tzetzes,  and  Eusta- 
thius,  the  famous  scholiast  of  Homer, 
have  been  preserved.  The  two  last  be- 
long to  the  twelfth  century. 

Schomberg  &S23#i£ff~* 

distinguished  soldier,  a  native  of  Ger- 
many, born  about  1619,  the  son  of  Count 
Schomberg  by  the  daughter  of  Lord 
Dudley.  He  began  his  military  career 
under  Frederick,  prince  of  Orange,  and 
afterwards  went  to  France.  He  was 
then  employed  in  Portugal,  and  was  suc- 
cessful in  establishing  the  independence 
of  that  kingdom.  He  commanded  the 
French  army  in  Catalonia  in  1672,  and 
was  afterwards  employed  in  the  Nether- 
lands, where  he  obliged  the  Prince  of 
Orange  to  raise  the  siege  of  Maestricht. 
For  these  services  he  was  created  a  mar- 
shal of  France  in  1075;  but  on  the  rev- 
ocation of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  Marshal 
Schomberg,  who  was  a  Protestant, 
quitted  the  French  service,  and  took 
service  under  the  Elector  of  Branden- 
burg. He  went  to  England  in  1688  with 
William  III,  and  after  the  Revolution 
was  created  a  duke.  He  was  sent  to 
Ireland  in  the  following  year  to  oppose 
the  partisans  of  James  II,  and  took  Car- 
rickfergus,  but  was  killed  at  the  battle 
of  the  Boyne  in  1090. 

Schomburgk   <*■£■*> £»  *£ 

eler,  son  of  a  German  Protestant  clergy- 
man, was  born*  in  1804.  He  engaged  in 
commercial  pursuits,  went  to  North 
America,  then  to  the  West  Indies  (1890), 
and  gained  the  patronage  of  the  Royal 
Geographical  Society  of  London  by  a  re- 
port on  the  island  of  Anegada  in  the 
West  Indies.  From  1835  to  1830  he  was 
engaged  in  the  exploration  of  Guiana,  a 
commission  undertaken  at  the  instance  of 
the  Royal  Geographical  Society  of  Lon- 
don. It  was  in  the  course  of  these  ex- 
plorations that  he  discovered  (1837)  the 
gigantic  water-lily,  Victoria  regia.  Re- 
turning to  England  in  1839,  he  received 
the  gold  medal  of  the  Royal  Geographical 
Society  for  a  work  entitled  Travels  and 
It< scan-hr*  Durina  the  Yeart  1835-39  im 
thr  Colon!/  of  British  Guiana,  etc.  Im 
1810  he  wa»  sent  to  make  a  survey  of 


Schopenhauer 


British  Guiana  for  the  government,  and 
in  1844  received  the  honor  of  knighthood 
for  his  service*.  From  1848  to  1853 
he  acted  as  British  represents  tire  to  the 
Republic  of  Santo  Domingo,  and  in  1857 
was  appointed  to  a  similar  post  at  Bang- 
kok, in  Siam.  He  died  at  Berlin  in  Feb- 
ruary. 1805.  In  addition  to  the  works 
already  alluded  to  be  wrote  a  Descrip- 
tion   of   Britith    Ouiana     (_1H40I 


of  Vienna.     See  Vienna. 

Schdnebeck   fi»SFJ*>j*J 

Msrdeburg,    Prussia,    on    the    left    I 

e  Kibe,  9  miles  a.  8.  E.  of  Magdet 


It 


:   pine 


United  State*  (1851-57).  Beside*  the 
works  already  mentioned  we  have  frou 
bis  prolific  pen  Algic  RescarcKet,  com- 
prieiug  inquiries  respecting  the  mental 
characteristics  of  tbe  North  American 
Indiana;  Thirty  Year*  tcith  the  Indian 
Tribei  of  the  Northiecitcm  Frontier; 
The  Indian  in  Hit  Wigwam;  and  tbe 
Myth  of  Hiaaatha  and  Other  Legend*; 
besides  poems,  lectures,  reports,  etc. 
For    his    Ledum    on    the    Indian    Lan- 

{itage*  he  received  tbe  gold  medal  of  the 
rench  Institute.     Schoolcraft  married  a 
i   second  time  in   1847.     He  died  at  Wash- 
ington December  10,  1804. 
\   SchOolmeil.     Bee  Schola*ticUm. 

:    Schools.     ?.**  Ed'cntion,   0Vmna*i%m, 

wuuu^s,     Aormaj   School*.   Baal 

•    School*,  etc.,  also  articles  on  the  various 


portant  saU-niiuing  center.     Pop,  17,       . 

SchnninP"^TI      (sbcu'nicig-en),  a  town    Kf>Yinnnpr    (sko'ner),  a  small  fast-sail- 

ocnamngen    o(  G(irmailT   ln  Bninfl.  acnooner  [ng  8liari,.uuil[  yaael  with 

wick.  20  miles   S.E.  of  Brunswick,   with    " 
a   salt-works,  chemical   works,  etc.     Pop. 


Sfrinnlnpoft  Henkt  Rowe,  othnol- 
BCnOOlCrail,    ogLBt  an)|  -oiojtat.  bom 

at  Watervliet  (now  Guilderland),  in  Al- 
bany county,  New  York,  in  1703.  He 
was  educated  at  Union  and  Middlcbury 
colleges,  and  in  181(1  commenced  an  un- 
finished serial  work  on  glass-making,  en- 
titled Vitreology.  In  1817-18  be  made 
a  journey  to  tbe  west,  with  the  object  of 
extending  his  knowledge  of  geology  and 
mineralogy,  and  on  his  return  published 
A  Vine  ofthe  Lead  Mine*  of  Alietouri, 
etc.  In  1820  he  was  appointed  geologist 
to  tbe  expedition  despatched  by  the  gov- 
ernment to  explore  the  sources  of  the 
Mississippi,  and  in  1821  was  appointed 
secretary  to  an  Indian  conference  at 
Chicago.  In  1822  be  was  appointed 
agent  for  Indian  affair*  In  the  north- 
western province*,  and  baring  married 
a  woman  of  Indian  descent,  devoted  him- 
self to  the  investigation  of  the  languages, 
ethnology,  and  antiquities  of  the  Indians. 
From  1828  (o  1832  lie  was  a  member 
of  the  territorial  legislature  of  Michigan. 
In  1832  he  conducted  a  government  ex- 
pedition to  the  Upper  Mississippi,  in  the 
of  wbicb  he  explored   "■-   


... the  principal  sails  of  the 

fore-and-aft  type.  There  are  two  chief 
kinds  of  schooners,  the  top-sail  schooner 
and  the  fore-and-aft  schooner,  the  former 


purchase  for  the  government  of  10,000,000 
acres  in  this  region,  and  after  this  he 
was  appointed  acting  superintendent  of 
Indian  affairs  for  the  northern  depart- 
ment. In  1847  be  wa*  appointed  by  the 
government  to  prepare  t>n  extensive  work 
on  tbe  Indiana,  which  appeared  under  the 
title  of  Hittoricot  and  Btatutiral  in/or- 
motion  Rctptcting  the  Bi»tory,  Condition, 
sua1  Protptct*  of  the  Indian  Tribe*  of  the 


The  first  schooner  i: 
launched  at  Gloucester,  Mass.,  in  1713. 
Square  top-sails  lire  not  used  on  schoon- 
ers in  the  United  States,  where  schooners 
with  more  than  two  masts  have  been 
introduced;   one   with  as  many  as  seven 

ho'pen-bou-er), 


Schopenhauer  A[ 

Fhilosorher,  born  at 
lis  father  wns  a  luink 
Johanna    Si-honcnhnue 


Schopenhauer  Schubert 

England,     and     acquired     an     extensive  of  Schopenhauer  is,  therefore,  that  of  a 

knowledge    of    the    language    and    litera-  philosophic  pessimism,  having  as  its  ideal 

ture  of  both  these  countries.     In  1809  he  the  negation  of  the  will  to  live, 

entered     the     University     of     Gbttingen,  gnhorel    (*ko'rai)t     or     Scorel,     Juf 

where  he  studied  philosophy,   and  after-  »*W1VXC*  van,    a    Dutch    painter,    who 

wards    went    to    Berlin    and    Jena.     He  received  his  name  from  Schoorl,  a  village 

graduated  at  Jena  in  1813  with  an  essay  near    Alkmaar,    where    he    was    born    in 

entitled   Ueber  die  vicrfache   Wurzel  des  1495.     He    studied    under    William    Cor- 

8atzc8  vom  zurcichenden  Orunde  ('Four-  nelis,  Jakob  Cornells,  and  Mabuse,  came 

fold   Root  of   the   Principle  of  Sufficient  under  the  influence  of  Dilrer  at  Nurem- 

Reason'),    in    which    he    lays   down    the  berg,     and     afterwards     visited     Venice, 

basis  of  his  future  system.     From   1814  Jerusalem,  and  Rhodes,  and  resided  sev- 

to    1818    he    lived    at    Dresden,    and    oc-  eral   years   in   Rome,   returning   in   1525. 

cupied  himself  principally  with  the  prep-  He  died  at  Utrecht  in  15G2.     Italian  in- 

aration    of    his    most    important    work —  fluence    is    specially    discernible    in    hie 

Die     Welt     als     Wille    und     Vorstellung  works. 

('The  World  as  Will  and  Idea'),  1819..  Schorl      See  TourmGlin^ 

Previous  to  this  he  had  published  a  work  * 

on  optics  (Ueber  das  Sehcn  und  die  Far-  QnTinttiaphp  (shot-tesV;  a  French 
ben,  1816).  In  1818  he  visited  Rome  "^"fciiMWie  form  of  the  German 
and  Naples,  and  from  1822  to  1825  was  word  for  Scottish),  a  fanciful  name  given 
again  in  Italy,  returning  in  the  latter  to  a  slow  modern  dance  in  f  time,  some- 
year  to  Berlin.  Here  as  a  private  what  resembling  a  polka, 
lecturer  he  met  with  little  success,  Schreiner  (8nrt'ner)»  Olive,  novelist, 
and  on  the  outbreak  of  cholera  in  WV/,U'X ^ah^j.  wag  born  at  Capetown, 
1831  he  left  the  capital  and  spent  the  South  Africa,  about  1860,  daughter  of  a 
remainder  of  his  life  in  private  at  Lutheran  clergyman.  Her  Life  on  an 
Frankfort-on-the-Main,  devoting  himself  African  Farm  (1883),  won  her  a  wide 
to  the  elaboration  of  his  system.  He  died  reputation  by  its  graphic  picture  of  Bc?r 
in  1860.  His  later  works  are  Die  farm  life  and  exposition  of  soul  prob- 
beiden  Urundprobleme  der  Ethik  ('The  lems.  Another  notable  story  v.aa 
Two  Fundamental  Problems  of  Ethics ' ;  Trooper  Peter  Halket  of  Miuhonaland, 
Frankfort,  1841)  and  Parcrga  and  Para-  and  several  later  works  have  appeared. 
lipomena  (Berlin.  1851).  The  philo-  Her  brother,  W.  P.  Shreiner,  became 
sophical  system  of  Schopenhauer  has  for  premier  of  Cape  Colony  in  1888. 
its  fundamental  doctrine  the  proposition  Schllbert  (shb'bert),  Franz,  one  of 
that  the  only  essential  reality  in  the  the  greatest  composers  of 
universe  is  will,  in  which  he  includes  not  modern  times,  born  at  Vienna  Jan.  31, 
only  conscious  desire,  but  also  uncon-  1797,  the  son  of  a  teacher.  He  conk 
scious  instinct,  and  the  forces  which  menced  his  musical  education  In  his  sev- 
manifest  themselves  in  inorganic  nature,  enth  year,  and  in  1808  was  admitted 
What  are  called  appearances  exist  only  among  the  choristers  of  the  court  chapel, 
in  our  subjective  representations,  and  are  He  soon  acquired  particular  efficiency  on 
merely  forms  under  which  one  universal  the  piano  and  the  different  stringed  in- 
will  manifests  itself.  Between  this  uni-  struments,  so  that  in  a  short  time  he 
versal  will  and  the  individuals  in  which  was  able  to  take  the  part  of  first  violin 
it  appears  there  are  a  number  of  ideas,  in  the  orchestra.  After  he  left  the  court 
which  are  stages  in  the  objectivication  chapel  he  supported  himself  by  teaching 
of  the  will.  Throughout  nature,  from  music,  devoting  himself  in  obscurity  ana 
the  lower  animals  downwards,  the  will  neglect  to  original  composition.  He 
works  unconsciously,  and  it  only  attains  achieved  success  in  almost  all  kinds  of 
consciousness  in  the  higher  stages  of  music,  but  his  genius  was  specially  note- 
being,  as  man.  All  intelligence  serves  worthy  for  its  opulence  in  melody  and 
originally  the  will  to  live.  In  genius  it  lyric  power.  His  songs  and  ballads,  as 
is  emancipated  from  this  servile  do  si-  exemplified  in  his  three  principal  coi- 
tion, and  gains  the  preponderance.  Upon  lections,  the  Winterreise  (1826-27),  the 
this  foundation  Schopenhauer  rears  his  Mullerliedcr  (1828),  and  the  Schwanen- 
sssthetiral  and  ethical  structures;  the  gesang  (1828),  may  be  said  to  have 
former  of  which  derives  much  from  the  revolutionized  the  Lied  in  making  the 
Platonic  system,  while  the  latter  resem-  accompaniment  not  less  interpretative 
bles  in  maintaining  the  necessity  of  en-  of  the  emotions  of  the  poem  than  the 
tirely  subduing  the  sensuous  nature  in  vocal  part,  and  in  breaking  through  the 
■urn,  without  determining  positively  the  limitations  of  the  old  atrophic  method, 
true  end  of  spiritual  life,  the  Buddhistic  Besides  his  six  hundred  songs  he  left 
doctrine  of  Nirvana.     The  final  touching  about   four   hundred   other   compositions* 


Schumann  Schuyler 

including  fifteen  operas,  six  masses,  and  at  Freetown,  Prince  Edward's  Island,  in 

several    symphonies.      Two    only    or    the  1854.    He  became  professor  of  philosophy 

operas,    Rosamond    and    the    Enchanted  in  Acadia  College,  1880-82 ;    in  Dalhousie 

Harp,  were  performed  during  his  life,  and  College,   Halifax,   1882-86;    subsequently 

they  are  considered  inferior  to  his  unpro-  at  Cornell  College,  of  which  he  has  been 

duced  Fierabras.    His  symphonies  take  a  made  president  since  1892.     In  1899  he 

higher   rank,  the  Seventh    (in  C  major)  was  made  president  of  the  first  Philippine 

being  ranked  by  Mendelssohn  and  Schu-  Commission.      He    wrote    a    number    of 

mann  with  Beethoven's.    His  entire  work  works  on  evolutionary  and  philosophical 

justifies  Liszt's  description  of  him  as  the  subjects,  etc. 

most    poetic   of   musicians.     He  died   in   gc^nrz     (shore),   Carl,   an   American 
V  ienna  November  19,  1828.  BCflUTZ     go,dier    ftnd    8'tatesmanf    waB 

Schumann    (8n°'man),   Robert,   mu-  born   near  Cologne,   Germany,   March  2, 

sical  composer  and  critic.  1829,  and  educated  at  Bonn  University, 
born  at  Zwickau  in  the  Kingdom  of  He  joined  Professor  Kinkel  in  the 
Saxony  June  8,  1810.  He  studied  law  revolutionary  movement  of  1848-49,  es- 
at  Leipzig,  but  in  1830  finally  devoted  caped  capture  and  effected  Kinkel's 
himself  to  inunic  under  the  tuition  of  escape  from  prison.  He  made  his  way 
Fried  rich  Wieck  and  Heinrich  Dora,  to  the  United  States  in  1852,  settling  in 
The  daughter  of  the  former,  the  cele-  Wisconsin,  where  he  gained  prominence 
bra  ted  piuniste  Clara  Wieck  (born  1819),  in  politics,  lectured  and  practiced  law. 
became  his  wife  in  1840.  In  1834  he  In  1861  he  was  sent  as  American  Minis- 
commenced  his  Neuc  Zcitschrift  fiir  ter  to  Spain,  but  soon  returned,  entered 
Musik,  a  journal  which  was  to  herald  the  army  in  the  Civil  war,  and  was 
an  ideal  music,  and  which,  for  the  ten  made  brigadier-general  and  finally  major- 
years  of  his  more  intimate  connection  general  of  volunteers,  taking  part  in 
with  it,  exercised  an  important  influence  several  battles.  After  the  war  he  en- 
upon  the  development  of  the  art,  not  gaged  in  journalism,  starting  the  Detroit 
incomparable  with  that  of  Lessing's  Post  in  1806.  Two  years  later  he 
Hamburg  Dramaturgy  in  drama.  Prior  removed  to  St.  Louis,  and  was  elected 
to  1840  his  principal  works  were  the  U.  S.  Senator  from  Missouri  in  1869. 
Fantasias,  the  Scenes  of  Childhood,  the  In  1877  he  became  Secretary  of  the  In- 
Etudes  Symphoniques,  the  Krcisleriana,  terior  under  President  Hayes,  and  in 
the  Abcag  variations,  the  Papillons,  the  1881-84  was  editor  of  the  New  York 
Carnival,  and  two  sonatas  in  F  sharp  Evening  Post.  He  was  an  able  orator 
minor  and  G  minor.  In  the  year  follow-  and  writer,  publishing  a  finely  written 
ing  his  marriage  he  published  nearly  one  Life  of  Henry  Clay  in  1887  and  a 
hundred  and  fifty  songs,  many  upon  Life  of  Lincoln  in  1892.  He  died  May 
Heine's   words,   and   all   marking  an   ad-  14,  1906. 

▼anew    ui>on    previous    composers    in    the  Cnl*^!*,.     (skHer),     Eugene,     WatO- 

fidelity    and    subtlety    with    which    they  OCHUyier     rian  and  traveler,  was  born 

reproduced    the   most   delicate   shades   of  at  Ithaca,  New  York,  in  1840;  was  grad- 

meanmg  in  the  poems  selected  for  musical  uate<]  from  Yale  and  at  the  law  school  of 

treatment.    lie  then  commenced  his  great  Columbia    College ;     in    1867    was    made 

series  of  orchestral  works,  his  symphony  United  States  Consul  at  Moscow  and  in 

in    B   ^alo^,ng,fir8t    Performed    at   the  1869  at  Reval,  and  secretary  of  the  Amer- 

close  of  1841.     It   was   followed   by ,  his  ican  legation  in  Russia.     He  traveled  in 

Overture  Scherzo  and  Finale,  his  D  minor  Turkestan    in    1873,    was    consul-general 

symphony      three     quartets,     the     piano  at    Constantinople    1876-78     (when    he 

quintet  and  quartet,  the  cantata  Paradise  traveled   in   Bulgaria   and   made   an   im- 

aAi*£e   vf"'    •  e    Ci%3?x    symphony  portiiiit  report  on  the  Turkish  atrocitiea 

1§1S  '  .uOc'Jftnc?0      (184,VoVAxJf^/re^   'n  that  country).     He  held  other  consul- 
H848),  the  Faust 'music   (1850),  the  E   Rhij)gf  and  wa8  made  u#   s.  minjgter  at 

flat  symphony    (1851),   and   many  other  Athens  and  representative  for  Roumania 

works.     Under  stress  of  work,  however,  and  gervia.     His  works  include  Turkey 

his  reason   failed  him,  and  after  an  at-  tan     The    Cossacks,    Life    of   Peter    tU 

tempt  to  drown  himself  in  1854  he  was  ^^    etc.     He  died  at  Cairo  July  18^ 

confined   in   a  lunatic  asylum,  where  he  ^890 

died  July  29,  1856.     In  the  line  of  mu-  --  ,  *      -  «_,.    ««i,nA.    .-j    ««. 

Beethoven  and  Wagner.  New  York>  {n         •.    ^  fa  ^      £ 

SonUmla.      See  Bhumla.  KEf*  in  the  Fpellcn  and  Indian  war  in 

.   ,        .  x     _  1756,    was    made    major-general    of    tha 

Sfthnrman      (■nurman),   Jacob  Revolutionary  army  in  June,  1775.  and 
DViiiuiuau      Gould,    educator,    born  was  about  to  lead  an  army  to  fanaU 


Schuylkill 


Scbwarz 


when  he  was  taken  sick  and  was  re- 
placed by  General  Montgomery.  He  com- 
manded the  army  operating  against 
Burgoyne  in  1777,  but  was  removed  by 
Congress  and  succeeded  by  General 
Gates,  who  won  the  honor  which  justly 
belonged  to  Schuyler.  A  court  of  in- 
quiry vindicated  him  of  the  charges 
against  him.  He  declined  again  to  take 
command  of  an  army,  though  he  ren- 
dered important  military  services.  He 
was  a  member  of  Congress  1778-81,  was 
in  1789  elected  to  the  first  United  States 
Senate,  and  was  again  elected  in  place 
of  Aaron  Burr  in  1797. 
Srrmvlkill  (skol'kil),  a  river  of  S.  B. 
DUluyilUll      Pennsylvania,   passing 

through  Philadelphia,  where  it  joins  the 
Delaware;    length,  120  miles. 

Schuylkill  Haven,   gdEKUPcS! 

Pennsylvania,  4  miles  s.  of  Pottsville.    It 

has  large  car  shops,  dye  works,  underwear 

and  shoo  factories,  rolling  mills,  etc.    Pop. 

5437. 

finhwah     (shwab),   Charles   M. 

DCnwaD      }1862_     }      American     steel 

merchant,  born  at  Williamsburg,  Pa.,  edu- 
cated at  St.  Francis*  College.  He  was 
superintendent  of  the  Homestead  Steel 
Works,  1887-89 ;  president  of  the  United 
States  Stool  Corporation  1901-03,  and 
later  became  chaicman  of  the  board  of 
Bethlohom  Steel  Corporation.  In  ApriL 
1918,  he  was  appointed  director  general 
•of  shipbuilding  under  the  U.  S.  Shipping 
Board,  and  was  largely  responsible  for 
the  speeding  up  of  work  at  the  Hog 
Island  (q.  v.)  yards. 

Schwabach,   A18™7™;  °j-  *  confefl- 

'  sion  of  faith  drawn  up 
by  Luther  for  the  princes  and  cities  as- 
sembled in  1529  at  Schwabach. 

Schwabisch-hall  <"hif ' ""V J*"- 

or  Hall,  a  town 
of  Wllrtemburg,  in  the  circle  of  Jaxt, 
beautifully  situated  in  the  deep  valley 
of  the  Kocher,  35  miles  northeast  of 
Stuttgart.  It  is  a  picturesque  old  town, 
and  has  extensive  salt-works  and  salt- 
baths.  From  the  thirteenth  century  till 
1SU2  Hall  was  a  free  imperial  city.  Pop. 
9'J-5. 

Schwanthaler  (shv&n'ta-ier),  lud- 

»#va*  uumuiVi  Wig  Michakl,  a  Ger- 
man sculptor,  born  at  Munich  in  1802, 
where  his  father,  the  court  sculptor, 
died  in  1821.  On  the  death  of  his  father 
he  succeeded  him,  and  executed  various 
commissions  for  King  Maximilian,  and 
a  great  number  for  his  successor.  King 
Ludwig.  After  a  short  residence  in  Home 
in  1S20  he  returned  to  Munich  and  ex- 
ecuted    important     sculptures     for     the 


Glyptothek,  a  statue  of  Shakespeare  for 
the  theater  royal,  etc.  In  1832  he  again 
visited  Rome,  remaining  there  two  yean. 
In  1835  he  was  made  professor  in  the 
Academy  of  Arts  in  Munich.  Among  his 
more  important  works  may  be  specified 
fifteen  colossal  statues  for  the  principal 
pediment  of  the  Walhalla,  on  the  Dan- 
ube, near  Ratisbon;  the  fifteen  figures 
of  the  Battle  of  Arminius,  for  the  north- 
ern pediment  of  the  Walhalla;  the  great 
bas-relief  frieze,  more  than  250  feet 
long,  in  the  Barbarossa  Hall  of  the 
royal  palace,  Munich;  the  pediment 
group  for  the  Art  Exhibition  buildings, 
Munich ;  the  colossal  bronze  statue  of 
Bavaria.  70  feet  high,  in  front  of  the 
Ruhmeshalle  (Hall  of  Fame),  Munich; 
a  marble  statue  of  the  Emperor  Rudolf 
for  the  cathedral  in  Spires;  a  statue 
of  Mozart  for  Salzburg;  a  marble  group 
of  Ceres  and  Proserpine  for  Berlin;  and 
numerous  designs  for  sculptors  and 
painters.  He  died  in  1848.  Schwan- 
thaler was  the  chief  representative  of  the 
romantic  school  in  sculpture,  and  his 
works  are  often  deficient  in  truth  to 
nature  and  reality. 

Schwarz  ^f  tafT.^f'T. 

fourteenth  century,  a  Franciscan  friar 
of  Germany,  formerly  regarded  as  the 
inventor  of  gunpowder  and  firearms. 
The  invention  of  gunpowder,  however, 
is  probably  at  least  as  old  as  the  time 
of  Roger  Bacon  (d.  1292),  but  Schwa ri 
may  perhaps  be  credited  with  the  inven- 
tion of  field  artillery.  In  1380  he  was 
commissioned  by  the  Venetian  govern- 
ment to  cast  some  cannons.  The  price 
agreed  upon  not  being  forthcoming  he 
became  importunate,  and  was  thrown 
into  prison,  where  it  is  believed  he  died 
in  1384. 

SpViwq r»7  Christian  Frtedbich, 
Bisuwtti/,,  Protestant  missionary,  born 
in  172(3  at  Sonnenburp,  in  Brandenburg, 
educated  in  his  native  town  and  at 
Kiistrin  till  1747,  when  he  proceeded  to 
the  University  of  Halle.  In  1760  he 
sailed  from  London  for  Tranquebar,  the 
seat  of  a  Danish  mission,  where  he 
labored  till  1700,  when  his  services  were 
accepted  by  the  Society  for  Promoting 
Christian  Knowledge.  He  then  removed 
to  Trichinopoly,  and  afterwards  to  Tan- 
jore.  His  influence  in  India  was  shown 
by  the  fact  that  Hyder  Ali  admitted  him 
as  an  ambassador  for  the  negotiation 
of  peace  after  refusing  all  other  envoys, 
and  that  his  personal  guarantee  of  pay- 
ment was  sufficient  to  procure  the  relief 
of  Tanjore  from  imminent  famine.  He 
died  in  1798. 


Schwarzburg-Rudolstadt  Schwegler 

Schwarzbnre  -  Budolstadt  the  ^  °/   th®  new  government    HU 

»#«*«*  ^MAMVMAg       «~»«w*«vt««*v  great  object  was  to  govern  Austria  as  a 

(shWkrts'burA-rO-dol-stat) ,  a  German  single  state  in  a  military  and  absolute  man- 
principality,  consisting  of  several  isolated  ner  —  still  not  without  some  inclination 
S3  rt  ions,  situated  between  Prussian  to  internal  reforms;  and  to  establish  the 
axony,  the  Saxon  duchies,  and  the  prin-  preponderance  of  the  Austrian  power  in 
cipality  of  Reuss.  It  lies  on  the  north-  Germany  and  Central  Europe;  and  this, 
era  side  of  the  Thuringian  Forest,  and  after  the  suppression  of  the  Hungarian 
has  an  area  of  362  square  miles.  The  revolt,  he  largely  succeeded  in  doing, 
surface   is    rugged,   and    the   soil   by   no  He  died  in  1852. 

means  fertile.     The  most  important  crop  fSUtliwarPATi'hArcp      KlBL    Philipp, 

is  flax,   the  culture  of  which   is   almost  »«**  w  »"<»*"<"  5  f     p^^,     of,     aq 

universal.    A  great  part  of  the  land  is  Austrian  field-marshal,  born  at  Vienna  in 

devoted    to  pasture,   and   great   numbers  1771,   served   in    the   early   wars  of  the 

of  cattle  are   reared.     The  minerals   in-  French    revolution,    taking    part    in    the 

elude  brown   coal,   iron,  slate,   and   salt,  battles    of    Wtirzburg,    Ulm,    Austerlits, 

The    principal    manufactures    are    glass  and   Wagram.     He   negotiated    the   mar- 

and     porcelain.     The     inhabitants     are  riage     between     Napoleon     and     Maria 

almost    all    Lutherans.    The    capital    is  Louisa.     In    the    campaign    of    1812    he 

Budolstadt.     Pop.  (1905)  06,835.  commanded  the  A  us  t  nan  auxiliary  corps 

Schwarzburg  -  Sondershausen,  j^Jnheand,t.a£  '£  ^Lfe? 

a  German  principality  on   the   northern  eraL    After     Napoleon's     return      from 

side  of  the  Thuringian  Forest,  between  the  Elba  he  commanded  the  allied  forces  on 

territories   of  Prussian   Saxony   and   the  the   Upper   Rhine,  and   though   the  con* 

Saxon  duchies,  and  consisting  of  several  test    was    decided    at    Waterloo    without 

distinct  portions;  area,  332  so.  miles.     It  his    participation,    he    took    part    in    the 

is  more  fertile  than  Schwarzburg-Rudol-  subsequent    movement    upon    Paris.     Ha 

stadt,    producing   corn    for   export.     One  died  in  1820. 

of   the   principal    sources   of   revenue   is  fi/tTiwarTwalrl      See  Black  Forest. 

derived   from  the  forests,  which   furnish  OCflWtt"waitt* 

excellent  timber.  Flax  also  is  exten-  Schw&tkfl.  (8Wat'ka)»  Frederick,  ex- 
si  vely  cultivated,  and  great  numbers  of  *'*'** *V€*,'XM*  plorer,  was  born  at  Galena, 
cattle,  sheep,  and  swine  are  reared.  The  Illinois,  in  1849;  died  in  1882.  He  was 
only  manufacture  of  any  importance  is  graduated  from  West  Point  in  1871,  and 
porcelain.  The  inhabitants  are  almost  served  as  a  cavalry  lieutenant  on  the 
all  Lutherans.  The  capital  is  Sonders-  frontier  till  1877,  meanwhile  studying  law 
hausen.     Pop.  (1905)  85,152.  and  medicine,  and  being  admitted  to  the 

fink  too  i*9  ayi  h*r<y     (shvarts'en-berA),  Nebraska  bar.     After  exploring  the  course 

DLHWarzeilUCrg    ^DAM^   CouNT   0Pf  of  the  Yukon,  he  resigned  in   1884.     In 

born  in  1587.  He  was  prime-minister  to  1878-80  he  commanded  the  Franklin 
the  Elector  of  Brandenburg,  and  all-  search  expedition  to  the  Arctic  seas,  and 
powerful  during  the  Thirty  Years*  war,  discovered  and  buried  the  skeletons  of 
causing  great  calamities  to  the  elector-  many  of  Franklin's  lost  party.  He  made 
ate  of  Brandenburg  by  promoting  an  later  explorations  in  Alaska,  and  pub- 
alliance  with  Austria  against  the  Swed-  lished  works  describing  his  journeys, 
ish  Protestant  League.  When  the  'great  Schwedt  (shvet),  a  town  in  Prussia, 
elector*  assumed  the  reins  of  government  *^'11VVCU'1'  ©n  the  left  bank  of  the 
he  imprisoned  Schwarzenberg  in  the  for-  Oder,  24  miles  southwest  of  Stettin, 
tress  of  Spandau,  where  he  died  of  apo-  The  principal  edifice  is  the  old  castle, 
plexy  In  1641.  in  which  a  branch  of  the  margraves  of 
ttMiwareAYirftArcr  Felix  Ludwio  Brandenburg  resided.  Its  manufactures 
auiwarzcuuerg,  JoHANN  f^kd-  are  chiefly  tobacco  and  cigars.  Pop. 
rich.  Prince  or,  an  Austrian  statesman,  (1905)  9530. 

born  in  1800,  entered  in  1818,  as  cadet,  Srfiwepler    (■h***'l*r)  t     Albert,     a 

a  regiment  of  hussars,  and  advanced  to  ^^"VVCBXCX    German     philosophical 

be  captain ;  in  1824  went  to  St.  Peters-  writer  and  theologian,  born  in  1819.     He 

burg  as  an  attache"  to  the  embassy,  and  was    educated    at    Tubingen     (1836-40). 

was  subsequently  employed  in  connection  where    he    became    a    privat-docent,    and 

with    the    embassies    at    London,    Brazil,  subsequently    extra-professor    of    Koman 

Paris,  Berlin,  Turin,  Parma,  and  Naples,  literature  and  antiquities,  and  latterly  of 

Returning    to    Vienna    from    Naples    in  ancient   history.     He  died   in   1857.     Hii 

1848   he   reentered    the   army,    but    soon  Geschichte     der     Philosophic     ('History 

•fter,  on  the  suppression  of  the  popular  of    Philosophy ')    is    widely    known    out 

rising  in  Vienna*  ha  was  called  to  be  aids  Germany  through  the  translations  of 


Schweidnitz 


Science 


Professor  Seelye,  of  Amherst,  and  Dr. 
Hutcheson  Stirling.  His  other  chief 
works  were  Das  Nachapostolische  Zei~ 
falter  ('The  Post-Apostolic  Age,'  1846), 
Oeschichte  der  Oriechischen  Philosophic 
('History  of  Greek  Philosophy/  18o9), 
and  editions  of  the  Clementine  Homilies, 
Aristotle'*  Metaphysics,  etc. 

SchwddnitZ        (shvlt'nitB),  a   town 

of  Prussia,  in  Silesia, 
on  a  height  above  the  Weistritz,  2J> 
miles  southwest  of  Breslau.  Its  man- 
ufactures include  machinery,  woolens, 
linens,  furniture,  earthenware,  carriages, 
gloves,  beer,  and  spirits.  It  was  made 
a  regular  fortress  by  Frederick  the 
Great,  and  figured  much  during  his  wars. 
During  its  last  siege,  in  1807,  it  was 
taken  in  thirty-six  days  by  the  French, 
and  its  outworks  were  dismantled.  Its 
fortifications  were  removed  in  1864. 
Pop.   (1905)   30,540. 

Schweinf urt  (, "hvIn'.f urt) »  *  tow,n  .of 

******  v  Havana,  on  the  Main, 
which  is  spanned  by  two  bridges,  24  miles 
N.  n.  e.  of  Wtirzburg.  It  is  partly  sur- 
rounded by  old  walls,  and  was  long  a 
free  imperial  city.  It  has  a  handsome 
town-house  of  1570,  and  a  gymnasium 
founded  by  Gustavus  Adolphus.  The 
manufactures  include  Schweinfurt  green, 
white-lead,  and  other  colors.  Pop.  18,- 
416. 

Schweinfurt  Green.    lfC€Enmerald 

fipriOTPrin  (shva-rSn'),  the  capital  of 
otuwcun  Mecklenburg-Schwerin,  on 
the  western  shore  of  the  lake  of  same 
name  and  other  smaller  lakes,  60  miles 
east  of  Hamburg.  It  is  pleasantly  sit- 
uated, has  a  lino  old  Gothic  cathedral 
(thirteenth  to  fifteenth  centuries),  a 
grand -ducal  palace  on  an  island,  grand- 
ducal  museum  and  picture-gallery,  and 
an  arsenal.  The  manufactures  consist 
of  machinery,  carriages,  woolen  and  linen 
.  ,«. »  and  earthenware,  etc  Pop. 
<li»10)   42,578. 

Q/tV|TT7V7  (shvets),  a  central  canton  of 
oisiiwjr*  Switzerland,  bounded  on  the 
north  by  the  Lake  of  Zurich  and  canton 
St.  Gall,  west  by  Zug  and  Luzem,  south 
by  I-ake  Luzem,  and  east  by  Glarus; 
area,  353  square  miles.  It  belongs  to 
the  so-called  mountain  cantons,  being 
traversed  in  all  directions  by  lofty  hills, 
including  the  My  then,  the  Kigi,  the  Koss- 
berg,  the  Drusberg,  etc.  The  whole  can- 
ton belongs  to  the  basin  of  the  Rhine, 
more  than  two-thirds  of  the  surface  being 
drained  by  the  Sihl  and  the  Lake  of 
ZUrioh  ;  a  third,  by  the  Lake  of  Luzem, 
chiefly  by  means  of  the  Muotta  ;  ami  the 
remainder,  forming  only  an  unimportant 
oortion,  by  the  Lake  of  Zug.     The  chief 


industry  is  the  rearing  of  cattle,  sheep 
and  swine.  The  canton  is  very  poor  in 
minerals.  Manufactures  are  almost  con- 
fined to  some  cotton  and  silk  spinning 
and  weaving.  Schwy?  being  the  most 
important  of  the  cantons  which  first 
threw  off  the  yoke  of  Austria,  fave  the 
name  to  the  whole  confederation.  Its 
present  government  is  an  extreme  democ- 
racy, the  whole  power,  legislative  and 
executive,  being  lodged  in  the  male  pop- 
ulation of  legal  age,  who  hold  a  general 
assembly  every  two  years.  The  great 
body  of  the  inhabitants  are  Roman  Cath- 
olics. Pop.  55,385. —  Schwyz,  the  capi- 
tal, is  a  straggling  and  picturesque  town 
at  the  foot  of  the  Mythen,  about  1680 
feet    above    the    sea,    with    a    handsome 

Saris h   church   and  an  interesting  town* 
all.     Pop.  7398. 

SdaCCa  ( 8hi£'k*  >. •  a  seaport  of  Sicily, 
on  the  side  of  a  hill  rising 
from  the  shore,  30  miles  w.  N.  w.  of  Gir- 
genti.  It  is  surrounded  by  old  fortifica- 
tions, has  an  old  cathedral,  and  interest- 
ing mediaeval  building;  but  the  trade  is 
small.  Pop.  (lOOtJJ  24,645. 
Sciffina  (si-e'na),  a  genus  of  tele* 
ostean  fishes,  belonging  to 
the  Acanthopteri,  and  forming  the  type 
of  a  family  —  the  Sciaenoids,  allied  to 
the  perches.  The  most  important  of  the 
zenus  is  the  8,  oquila,  the  maigre  of  the 
French,  whose  chief  habitat  is  the  Medi- 
terranean. See  Maigre. 
Sciatica  (sl-at'i-ka),  a  term  used  in 
medicine  to  denote  a  rheu- 
matic affection,  in  which  the  pain 
stretches  along  the  course  of  the  great 
sciatic  nerve,  that  is,  from  the  hip  along 
the  back  part  of  the  thi^h  towards  the 
ham  of  the  leg.  There  is  stiffness  and 
pain,  increased  by  any  change  of  tem- 
perature and  moisture;  there  is  generally 
swelling  of  the  limb  at  the  commencement 
of  the  disease,  but  after  repeated  attacks 
the  limb  seems  to  shrink,  owing  to  the 
wasting  of  the  muscles.  In  some  cases 
the  articulation  of  the  hip  seems  affected, 
and  permanent  immobility  of  the  limb 
takes  place. 

Scicli    (RDekl6),  a  town  of  Sicily,  pro*- 
ince    of    Syracuse.     Pop.    (com- 
mune)  10,277. 

Science  (8i'en8)»  *  term  applied  to 
the  generalized  and  systema- 
tized divisions  of  knowledge.  Science  and 
philosophy  resemble  each  other  in  so  far 
as  they  both  have  to  do  with  knowledge; 
but  while  the  latter  deals  with  the  whole 
sum  of  knowledge,  the  former  takes  up 
special  branches  of  it,  and  it  does  not 
necessarily  go  back  to  first  principles  like 
philosophy.  Given  a  sufficient  cumber 
of   inter-related    facts,   they   mav    ha  so 


Scientific  Hanagemeni  Scipio  Africanus 

arranged  and  classified,  by  referring  them  g/»i0     or    Skio     (si'5;    ske'O;    ancient 

Co  the  general   truths  and   principles  on  wvxv*    Chios) ,  an  island  in  the  JEgean 

which  they  are  founded,  as  to  constitute  Sea,   separated   from    the   coast   of   Asia 

a  well-certified  and  more  or  less  complete  Minor   by   a   channel   not   more   than   7 

branch  of  knowledge,  that  is,  a  science,  miles  wide  where  narrowest,  and  about 

The  sciences  are  broadly  divided  into  pure  63  miles  west  of  Smyrna.     It  is  of  a 

or  theoretic  sciences  and  applied  or  prac-  somewhat   quadrangular   form,   82   miles 

tical  sciences,  the  latter  being  definable  as  long  from  north  to  south,  with  a  mean 

the  knowledge  of  facts,  events,  or  phe-  breadth    of   about   12   miles;    area,   820 

nomena  as  explained,  accounted   for,  or  square    miles.      The    surface    exhibits    a 

Eroduced  by  means  of  powers,  causes,  or  number  of  limestone  ridges,  separated 
iws;  the  former  as  the  knowledge  of  from  each  other  by  verdant  and  fertile 
these  powers,  causes,  or  laws,  considered  valleys.  There  are  no  perennial  streams; 
apart  or  as  pure  from  all  applications,  but  an  abundant  supply  of  water  is  ob- 
To  the  class  of  pure  or  fundamental  sci-  tained  from  wells.  The  principal  pres- 
ences belong  mathematics,  physics,  chem-  ucts  are  wine,  oil,  cotton,  silk,  oranges, 
istry,  psychology,  and  sociology;  to  the  and  other  fruits,  and  more  especially 
applied  or  concrete  belong  geology,  min-  mastic.  The  quantity  of  cereals  is  very 
eralogy,  botany,  zoology,  meteorology,  ge-  limited.  Pop.  (including  a  large  nunv 
ography,  ethics,  politics,  law,  junspru-  ber  of  Turks),  about  60,000.  Before  the 
dence,  logic,  grammar,  rhetoric,  philology,  war  of  Greek  independence  Scio  was  peo- 
and  political  economy;  navigation,  en-  pled  almost  entirely  by  Greeks,  of  wnom 
gineering,  and  practical  mechanics;  sur-  large  numbers  were  massacred  by  the 
gery,  materia  medica,  etc.  Turks   after   their   subjugation   in   1822. 

Sfiientififi  ManfttrPTTiPTit  the  name  Scio  contends  for  the  honor  of  having 
OC1CUUHG  management,  appIied  to  rfVe„  birth  to  Homer.     It  possesses  few 

a  system  of  industrial  efficiency  worked  antiquities.  In  April,  1881,  the  island 
out  by  Harrington,  Emerson  and  others,  suffered  much  from  repeated  shocks  of 
The  Emerson  definition  of  efficiency  is  earthquake.  The  island  belonged  to  Tur- 
'  the  needless  elimination  of  all  needless  **y  until  June  13,  1014,  when  it  was 
wastes,  in  material,  in  labor  and  equip-  formally  annexed  by  Greece, 
ment,  so  as  to  reduce  costs,  increase  SciO  or  Ka8TB0»  the  chief  town  of  the 
profits  and  raise  wages.'  Efficiency  as  MV*V'  island  Scio,  situated  near  the 
a  science  came  into  existence  about  1900.  middle  of  the  east  coast,  carries  a  con- 
It  was  first  called  production  engineer-  siderable  trade.  Pop.  14,500. 
tog;  several  years  later  Emerson  christ-  SfiioDTlillS  (etse-op'pi-us),  properly 
ened  it  efficiency;  and  still  later  Fred-  ■*v*vrr*M  Kaspab  Schoppe,  a  Ger- 
erick  W.  Taylor  named  it  scientific  man-  man  theological  controversialist,  born  in 
mpement.  There  are  four  factors  that  1576.  He  renounced  Protestantism  about 
the  efficiency  engineer  must  take  into  ac-  1509,  and  the  whole  of  his  subsequent 
count — men,  machinery,  methods  and  ma-  career  was  marked  by  venomous  attacks 
te  rials.  He  tries  to  introduce  person-  on  his  former  co-religionists.  The  Jesuits 
ality  into  the  whole  task  of  production  likewise  came  in  for  a  share  of  his  hate, 
and  to  choose  the  right  man  for  the  work  His  rancorous  life  terminated  in  1649. 
as  well  as  the  right  tool  and  right  ma-  His  works  include  De  Arte  Critica,  Ele- 
teriaL  Mental  and  temperamental  as  ment  a  Philosophies,  Stoica  M  oralis.  Para- 
Jrell  as  physical  differences  are  taken  into  &0*12  TAtcrariax  and  Rudimenta  Gramma* 
~icount.     Professor   Hugo   Mtlnsterberg,  **C(F  Philosophical. 

of  Harvard,  has  made  important  die-  Scioto  (w-^'tO),  a  river  of  Ohio,  with 
coveries    in    the    psychological    principles  a  general  southerly  course,  its 

underlying  efficiency.  length  about  225  miles,  and  flowing  into 

Rmllv  Talari  da  (sil'i),  a  group  of  the  Ohio  River  at  Portsmouth  by  a  mouth 
DClliy  XSianas  grtLuitic    &iRud8y  bel  15c    yards    wide.      It    is    navicable    for 

longing  to  England,  forming  part  of  the  boats  about  130  miles.  Its  valley  is  one 
county  of  Cornwall,  at  the  entrance  to  0*  the  richest  and  best  cultivated  por- 
the  English  Channel,  about  90  miles  west   Nona  of  the  state. 

by  south  of  Land's  End.  The  islands  SoiTjio  Af  ric&ffllft  ("Ipl-*)  T  H  ■ 
have  an  area  of  4000  acres,  mainly  de-  oulPlu  mncailUB  Elder.  Pub- 
Toted  to  flora  culture.    Pop.  2092.  uus  Cornelius  Somo  Atocaitos  Ma- 

Scimitar  (sim'i-tar),  a  kind  of  sword  J0B»  one  of  the  most  illustrious  of 
in  use  among  eastern  na-  Roman  warriors,  was  born  about  235 
tions.  The  blade  is  nearly  semicircular  B»c*  At  the  battle  of  the  Tidnus  against 
In  form,  with  the  edge  upon  the  convex  the  Carthaginiaas  In  218  B.C.  he  is  said 
side.  This  form,  while  ill  adapted  for  to  have  saved  the  life  of  his  father.  Two 
thrusting,  2*  well  adapted  for  striking.      fears  later  he  was  one  of  the  few  whe 


Scipio  Africanus  Scissor-bill 

escaped  from  the  fatal  battle  of  Cannae,  outbreak  of  the  third  Punic  war,  com- 

when  he  succeeded  in  gathering  together  manded   in   Africa   under  the  consul  M. 

the   remains   of   the   defeated   army   and  Manlius    Nepos.     His    services    were    so 

saving  Home.     In  212  B.C.  he  was  unani-  important  that  in  B.c.  147,  contrary  to 

mously   elected   a?dile,   and   a   few   years  the  usual  custom,  not  being  of  the  legal 

after  was  appointed  proconsul  in  Spain,  age,  he  was  unanimously  chosen   consul 

His    first    successful    enterprise    of    im-  and  leader  of  the  forces  against  the  Car- 

portance     was     the     conquest     of     New  thaginians.     Zn  B.c.  146  he  took,  and  by 

Carthage,  the  stronghold  of  the  Cartha-  command  of  the  senate  burned  Carthage, 

ginians   in   Spain.     The   next   year    (209  for   which   he   was   honored   with   a   tri- 

B.c.)    Scipio   totally  defeated   Hasdrubal,  umph  at  Rome  and  with  the  surname  of 

Hannibal's   brother,   and   subsequently   a  Africanus,     In   B.C.   142   he   was  elected 

fresh  army,  led  by  Mago  and  Hasdrubal  censor,   and   in   B.C.   134   entered  on   bis 

the  son  of  Gisco.     The  result  was  to  drive  second  consulship,  in  order  to  put  an  end 

the  Carthaginians  wholly  from  Spain,  and  to  the  war  with  Numantia  in  Spain.    For 

Scipio  was  empowered  to  lead  an  army  his  conquest  of  this  powerful  city  a  tri- 

against    Carthage    herself.     The    Cartha-  umph    was    decreed    to    Scipio,    and    he 

ginians  recalled  Hannibal  from  Italy  to  received    the    surname    of    Numantinus* 

Africa,  where  the  groat  battle  of  Zama,  In  the  last  years  of  his  life  he  made  him- 

fought    October    19,    202    B.C.,    resulted  self  many  enemies  among  the  people  by 

in  the  total  defeat  of  the  Carthaginians,  opposing    the    measures    of    the    popular 

who,  on  the  advice  of  Hannibal,  sought  party,   and   especially   the   agrarian   law 

for  peace.     On  his  return  to  Home  Scipio  of  Tiberius  Gracchus,  of  which  Papirins 

was    honored    with    a    triumph,    and    re-  Carbo,  and  Caius  Gracciius,  the  tribunes 

ceived  the  surname  of  Africanus,     After  of  the  people,  were  the  great  supporters. 

this    he    discharged,    in    a    praiseworthy  He   was   found  dead   in   his   bed  in  &4X 

manner,  the  office  of  censor;  but  lost  the  129,    Carbo    being    suspected    of    having 

favor  alike  of  the  old  Roman  party  and  murdered  him.     He  was  a  friend  of  Po- 

tbe   new.     After   the   successful   close   of  lybius,    the   historian,   and    a   patron   of 

the  war  with  Antiochus,  king  of  Svria,  Terence. 

in   b.c.    189,    Scipio    retired    into   private  Qnirp  facias     C81'1*6      fa'ri-as;      Lat 

life.     He  was  not  long  permitted  to  rest,  *JS'*LS'  iav  ao     *  cause  him  to  know'), 

however,    without    experiencing    the    en-  a  judicial  writ  to  enforce  the  execution 

mity  of  a  party  in   the  state  who  were  of    judgments,    etc.,    directed    against   a 

hostile  to  him.     First  his  brother  Lucius  person  who  is  called  upon  to  show  csvuse 

was  imprisoned  and  his  property  eonfls-  why   something   should    not   be   done   on 

cated,  on  an  alleged  charge  of  misconduct  behalf  of  the  party  in  whose  interest  the 

in  his  dealings  with  Antiochus.     This  was  writ  is  issued.     The  writ  is  now  of  little 

followed   up   by  charges  brought  against  practical  importance. 

Scipio  himself.     When  his  trial  came  on  QciTDTlS      ®ee  ^*Jr***» 

he  made   no   reoly   to  these  charges,   but  hJ*/XX.Fua« 

merely  narrated  all  that  he  had  done  for  ScirrllUS      (skir'us),  or  Hard  CAJfGBK, 

the    republic,    and    reminding    them    that  ******  **-■*»     js  the  most  frequent  variety 

this   was    the   anniversary    of   the   battle  of  cancer.     It  has  its  seat  sometimes  in 

of  Zama,  called  upon  the  people  to  follow  the  stomach,  rectum,  and  elsewhere;  bat 

him  to  the  Capitol,  there  to  return  thanks  by    far    most    frequently    it    attacks    the 

to  the  immortal  gods,  and  pray  that  they  female  breast.     If  detected  in  time  it  can 

would  grant  the  Roman  state  other  citi-  be  removed   from  the  breast  with  every 

sens  like  himself.     The  people  immediately  prospect  of  success. 

followed   him,   leaving  the  accusers  alone  SciSSOr-blll    {tt^Vnchops     nigra),     a 

in  the  forum.     Scipio  immediately  quitted  hJ*'xoovx   wxxx    genus  of  La  rids*  or  gulls, 

Rome,  and   retired   to  his  villa  at  Liter-  so  named  from  the  possession  of  an  ek>n- 

iium.    where    he   died,    it    is    believed,    in  gated  beak  of  compressed  form,  the  lower 

B.c.   IS.*',,  the  same  year  as  his  great  op-  mandible    exceeding    the    upper    one    in 

ponent  Hannibal.  length,  and  shutting  into  the  latter  some* 

Qn-i-n'in    Africa 'mi  a      The  Younger,  what  after  the  fashion  that  the  blade  of 

OLip  1U  AiriCH,  UUS,     p,nurs    cob-  a  knife  does  into  its  handle.     This  curious 

jjklith    Scipio   /Kmtuams   Africa m:s  beak   is  of  an  orange  color  at  its  base. 

Minor,  son  of  L.   ,-Kmiliiis  Paullus,   the  and    black   at    its   tip.     The   bird,    which 

conqueror  of  Ma<edonia.  ami  adopted  son  inhabits  the  coasts  of  America  and  Africa. 

of  IV  Cornelius  Scipio.  the  son  of  Scipio  is  a  (lark  brown  on  the  upper  aspect  or 

Africanus  Major,  was  horn  about  1ST  B.C.  the   head    and    body;    the    under   surface 

In    B.C.    l.VJ    he    accompanied    the    consul  white,    and    a    band   of   white   across  the 

Lucius  Licinius  Lueiillus  to  Spain  as  mil-  wings.     The  average  length  of  the 

Itary    tribune,   and   in   B.C.    IVJ,   on    rhe  bill  is  about  1J  foot 


Sclavonia  Scorpion 

fl/tlon-nnia       See  Blavonia.  called  from   the  practice  of  drawing   the 

SCiaVOma.  bar  through  alt  the  parts. 

Sclerodermic   and   Sclerobasio  Sooresby  JlSiwk^^Sm  " 


Coral)     wore  ted    by    the    Actlnosoa.    or  and   successful  commander  iu  connection 

highest   group   of  caelenterate   organisms,  with  the  northern  whale-fishery.     During 

finlAmtin  Pnot      Bee  Eye.  the  winter  months  when  the  vessel  was  in 

BClerOtlC  Loat.     ™  "*'•  porti   he   attended   classes   in   Edinburgh 


.vigator,  ... 
,  Yorkshire,  in  1789.  He  made 
voyages  with  his  father,  a  daring 
;essful  commander  in  connection 
northern  whale-fishery.  During 
er  months  when  the  vessel  was  in 

uvinuuu  uust.  port,   he   attended   classes   in   Edinburgh 

R/>nl*>nir1a     (sko  -  le  '  i!  -  da),    Huxley's  University.     On    the    resignation    of    his 

DCOieCiaa    namB     for     a     provisional  father  in  1811  he  was  appointed  to  suc- 

class   of   annuloids,   comprising   the   I'la-  ceed   him   as   captain   of   the   Reiotution. 

tyrlmia,    or    flat-worms ;    Xematelmia.    or  Through     information     communicated     by 

round-worms-    and    Rotifcra     or    wheel-  him  to  Sir  Joseph  lianks,  the  government 

animalcules.     The  Platyelmia  Include  the  was  Induced  In  1817  [o  fit  out  an  expedi- 

orders  Ttrniada  (tape-worms |,  Trematoda,  tion  under  Sir  John  Roas  to  discover  the  ■ 

or  flukes,  and  TurMIario   (non-parasitic  northwest     passage.     In     1820     Captain 

forms  such  as  Planaria  and  Nemcrtldans)  ;  Scoresby   published   a   work   entitled   An 

the   Nematelniia   are   represented   by   the  Account   of   the   Arctic   Region*,   with   a 

orders      Acanthocepkala       < thorn  -headed  H™'1?*  0"d  DeicrtpUon  of  the  Norther* 

worms),    Oordiacra,    or  hair-worms,   and  » kale-fithery,  which  established  his  repn- 

Xenntoda,    or   round-worms.     The    Roti-  tBll0n   «   °ne  of   the   most   original   ob- 

fera    are    non-parasitic,    free    organisms,  servers   and   scientific   navigators   of   ths 

which   differ   in   many   respects  from   the  day.     It  was  followed  in  1823  by  a  Janr- 

rest  of  the  Scoleclda.     The  Scolecida  are  "»'  of  a  I  oyage  to  the  northern  Whale- 

characterised  by  the  possession  of  a  wi-  fithery,  mdud.no  Uctcarchei  and  Ditcov- 

ter- vascular   system    consisting   of   a   re-  cries    on    the    Eattcrn    Coait    of    West 

anrkable  set  of  vessels  which  communi-  Greenland.      About    the    same    time    he 

cate   with   the  exterior   by   one   or   more  quitted    the    whale-netiing.     In    1824    he 

apertures    situated    upon    the   surface   of  was  elected  •fallow  of  the  Royal  Society, 

the   body,   and   branch   out,   more  or   less  Hf  afterwards  entered  the  ministry    and 

extensively,  into  its  substance.     The  nerv-  ^M  wveral  pastorates,  dying  March i  21, 

ous   system    (when    present)    consists   of  1857.     Throughout    his     life    he    had    a 

one  or  two  closely  approximated  gangllH.  keen    interest    in    scientific    investigation, 

SroIotiariflfP     (sko-Io-pas'i-de"  ,      the  especially    in    that   of   magnetism    •ad Ills 

OCOiOpaClO.83    Jam„       ^      birdfl      t0  relation    o  navigation.     \  a  nous  treatises 

which   the  snipe  and   woodcock  belong.  were    published   by   him.   afterwards   col- 

SrnloTwnr]™      Bet  Centipede  and  Uu-  l««ted  under  the  title  of  Ji MMtwoI  f *■ 

oiuiupeuara,     ^-Ji    r  ecstijadoii*.    He     also     published     Tkn 

C„nl™.„JJ„-.       See  ' Hart'i-ionaue  Franklin   Expedition,   and  other  works. 

ScOlOpendnnm.     Hee  ^  art .  tongue.  on     (skorpi-un),    the    name    of 

Scomber      See  Mackerel.  «  T  *,  ,    ,ani,m?'B  °f  ""^lass  Arach- 

OCOinUcr.  D\$a    (which  includes  also  the  spiders)  — 

Rrr.ru>    (skOnt.  New,  a  village  of  Scot-  ?«'«'     Arthrqgaslra     or     Pedinalpl,     '*" 

HCOne    land,  2  miles  K.E.  of  Perth,  on  ""ttest  of  their  class.     Scorp.ons  Esv, 

the  Tay.     The  village  of  New  Scone  con-   r ....ii^i-    .~i 

tains  1585  Inbabilanla.  Of  Old  Scone 
the  principal  remains  are  a  market-cross. 
Its  ancient  abbey,  in  which  the  kings  of 
Scotland  were  wont  to  be  crowned  on 
the  stone  of  destiny,  now  in  Westminster 
Abbey,  Is  only  represented  by  inconsid- 
rable  ruil 


ScOPaS    (sko'pas),  id  eminent  sculptor 


1  snd  architect  of  ancient  Ore 
belonging  to  the  Island  ot  Paros,  flt 
ished  about  390-350  B.C.,  a  contemporary 
of  Praxiteles.  He  was  really  a  cosmo- 
politan artist  In  the  Grecian  States.  »■  ButSu*  « 
R/iftr#>  (skor),  in  music,  the  original  long  slender  tail  formed  of  six  joints,  the 
°**ule  draught,  or  its  transcript,  of  a  last  of  which  terminates  in  an  arcuated 
mtislaal  composition,  with  the  parts  for  and  very  acute  sting,  which  effuses  a 
a'i  the  different  voices  or  instruments  venomous  liquid.  This  sting  gives  rise  to 
arranged  and  placsd  In  juxtaposition  :  «*■    =<■  ruciatluf   yaio,   but   is   usually    unat- 


Scorpion-fish 


Scotez 


tended  either  with  redness  or  swelling, 
except  in  the  glands  of  the  arm-pit  or 
groin.  It  is  very  seldom,  if  ever,  fatal 
to  man.  The  animal  has  four  pairs  of 
limbs  borne  by  the  thorax  or  chest-seg- 
ments, and  the  maxillary  palpi  (organs 
of  touch  belonging  to  the  maxilla?  or 
lesser  jaws  J  are  largely  developed,  and 
constitute  a  formidable  pair  of  nipping 
claws.  With  these  claws  they  seize  their 
insect  prey,  which  is  afterwards  killed  by 
the  sting.  The  eyes,  which  are  of  the 
simple  kind,  number  six,  eight,  or  twelve. 
The  female  scorpions  are  said  to  exhibit 
great  care  for  their  young,  and  carry 
them  on  their  backs  for  several  days  after 
being  hatched,  while  they  tend  them 
carefully  for  about  a  month,  when  they 
are  able  to  shift  for  themselves.  Scor- 
pions generally  live  in  dark  places,  and 
under  stones.  They  are  found  in  the 
south  of  Europe,  in  Africa,  in  the  East 
Indies,  and  in  South  America,  several 
genera  (Androctonus,  etc.)  being  com- 
prised within  the  order.  The  Buthus 
afcr,  or  rock  scorpion  (which  see)  of 
Africa,  is  one  of  the  most  familiar  spe- 
cies. The  scorpions  are  first  represented 
in  a  fossil  state  in  the  carboniferous 
period.  The  book  scorpions  (Chelife- 
rida*),  of  which  a  common  species  is  the 
Chelifer  Widvri,  are  so-named  from  their 

?i resenting  a  close  resemblance  in  outward 
orm  to  the  true  scorpions.  The  book 
scorpions  are,  however,  much  smaller,  and 
are  included  in  another  group  (Trache- 
aria )  of  the  class  Arachnida,  while  they 
want  the  jointed  tail  of  the  true  scor- 
pions. They  are  generally  found  living 
among  old  books,  and  feed  on  the  minute 
insects  which  also  inhabit  such  situations. 

Scorpion-fish,    %  sea-bcobmon 

m\/va|/avU  **»**,  (Scorpana),  a  genus 
or  teleostean  (acanthopterous)  fishes,  be- 
longing to  the  Triglido?  or  gurnard  fam- 
ily. The  first  dorsal  fin  possesses  eleven 
spines,  the  second  dorsal  possessing  one 
sniiiy  ray  and  nine  or  ten  soft  rays, 
llic  anal  fin  is  short,  and  has  three 
spines  and  five  soft  rays.  The  red  scor- 
f)i<m-fish  (Scorpana  ftcrofa)  is  a  famil- 
iar form.  The  spotted  scorpion-fish  (N. 
oorruM),  a  second  species,  occurs  in  the 
Mediterranean,  the  Atlantic,  and  the  trop- 
ical seas. 

Scorpion-fly  /  l,(lnf'rP? } .  a.  *™»s  °f 

~w.tfr.tv**  **j  insects  belonging  to  the 
order  Neuroptera,  or  that  of  the  dragon- 
flies.  The  uaiiH'  scorpion-fly  is  derived 
from  the  appendages  rimmi  attached  to  the 
abdomen  of  sorui*  specie's.  The  male  in 
the  common  spocifs.  for  example,  has  the 
sixth  and  seventh  joints  of  the  abdomen 
attenuated,  and  capable  of  extensive  mo- 
tion;  while  the  last  joint   farm*  a  pair 


of  forceps  resembling  those  of  the  ear* 
wigs.  When  at  rest  this  tail  is  curled 
over  the  back,  but  when  irritated  th« 
forceps  are  used  as  weapons  of  offense 
or  defense. 

Scorpion-shell,  &  8nhXe  JtZJi 

gasteropodous  molluscs,  belonging  to  the 
family  Strombidse,  from  the  projecting 
spines  with  which  the  shells  are  provided. 
These  shells  are  also  known  by  the  name 
of  '  spider-shells '  for  the  same  reason. 
They  are  chiefly  found  in  the  Indian  and 
Chinese  seas. 

SC0rZ0nera  (fkor-zS-ne'ra),  a  genu* 
w  of  plants  of  the  nat. 
order  Composite,  suborder  Chicoracee, 
with  yellow  and  occasionally  rose-colored 
flowers.  The  species,  which  are  numer- 
ous, are  chiefly  indigenous  to  Southern 
Europe  and  the  East.  The  common  scor- 
zonera  (8.  Hispanica) ,  a  native  of  Spain 
and  the  south  of  Europe,  has  long  beec 
cultivated  in  English  kitchen-gardens  foi 
its  edible  roots,  which  are  carrot-shaped, 
but  small  and  dark-colored,  though  pure 
white  within.  They  possess  cooling  and 
antifebrile  properties,  and  are  said  to  be 
often  highly  beneficial  in  cases  of  indiges- 
tion or  biliousness.  The  name  viper's 
grass  is  sometimes  given  to  this  plant, 
either  from  the  shape  of  the  root,  or 
from  its  supposed  properties  of  curing 
snake-bites.  &.  dchciota  is  a  species 
much  cultivated  as  an  esculent  at 
Palermo. 

Scot  (8Kot),  Reginald  or  Reynold, 
one  of  the  first  and  boldest 
writers  against  the  belief  in  witchcraft, 
alchemy,  astrology,  and  other  prevalent 
superstitions  of  nis  time,  a  younger  son 
of  Sir  John  Scot  of  Scot  shall,  in  Kent; 
born  in  the  early  part  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  lie  studied  at  Oxford,  and 
spent  his  life  in  the  study  of  old  and 
obscure  mystical  authors,  and  the  pleas- 
ures of  gardening,  until  his  death  in  1599. 
The  work  on  which  his  reputation  is 
founded  is  entitled  The  Diacoverie  of 
Witchcraft,  and  was  published  in  1584. 
By  order  of  James  I  the  first  edition  of  the 
book  was  burned  by  the  common  hangman, 
and  the  king  replied  to  it  in  his  Demon- 
ology.  Refutations  were  also  published 
by  Meric  Casaubon,  Joseph  Glanvil,  and 
others, 

Scot  and  Lot,   -,$  Jggjg- 

the  payment  of  parish  assessment  accord- 
ing to  ability.  In  certain  English  bor- 
oughs persons  paying  such  assessments 
voted  for  members  of  Parliament. 
Scoter  (8ko/ter),  or  Surf  Duck 
wvv  (Oidcmia),    a    genus    of    sea- 

ducks.    The  most  familiar  species  la  t)sf 
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common    or    black    scoter     (O.    nigra) ,  of  considerable  elevation,  the  chief  inlets 

which   shows   a   deep    black   plumage   in  being  the  Firths  of  Forth  and  Tay,  and 

the  male,  the  bill  and  legs  being  of  the  the  Moray  Firth,  Cromarty  Firth,  etc. 

tame     color.     The     upper     mandible     is  Surface, —  Both  from  the  configuration 

marked   on   its  dorsal   surface  by  a   line  of  the  surface  and  the  geological   struc- 

of  orange  color.     This  bird  averages  the  ture  the  country  divides  into  three  divi- 

common  duck  in  size ;  and  the  females  are  sions,  the  Highlands,  Central   Lowlands, 

colored  of  a  dark-brown  hue.     It  occurs  and    Southern    Uplands.     The    Highland 

in    the    Arctic    regions    in    summer.     An  division  is  remarkable  for  the  number  and 

American    species   of   coot    is    known   as  elevation    of    its    mountain-masses,    many 

surf-duck.  of  the  summits  being  over  4000  feet  high. 

Scotlfits       ®ee  &un$>  John,  and  Schol-  The  mountains  best  known  by  name  are 

v       lB'      atticism,  the  Grampians,  which  form  a  system  or 

Scotland     (skot'land),     the     northern  series  of  masses  covering  a  large  area,  and 

a    u    division    of    the    Island    of  culminating   on    the    west   coast    in    Ben 

Great  Britain,  between  lat.  54°  38'  and  Nevis,   4406   feet    high.     The   Grampians 

58°  40'  30"  n.  ;  and  Ion.  1°  46'  and  6°  and  their  connections  are  separated  from 

8'  30"  w.     It  is  separated  from  England  the   mountains   farther   to   the   north   by 

substantially  by  the  Solway,  the  Cheviot  Glen  more  or  the  Great  Glen  of  Scotland, 

hills,  and  the  Tweed,  the  border  isthmus  a  remarkable  depression  stretching  quite 

being  about  60  miles  across;  though  the  across  the  country  from  sea  to  sea,  and 

irregular    boundary    line   measures    fully  forming,  by  the  series  of  lakes  occupying 

100    miles.     On    all    other    sides    it    is  it  and  the  Caledonian   Canal  connecting 

bounded  by  the  sea.     The  greatest  length,  them,   a   waterway   from   the  west   coast 

from  N.  n.  E.  to  8. 8.  w.,  between  Dunnet  to  the  east.     The  Southern  Uplands  are 

Head  and  the  Mull  of  Galloway,  is  287  also    essentially    a    mountainous    region, 

miles.     The  breadth  varies  from  140  miles  summits  of  over  2000  feet  being  frequent, 

to  less  than  30,  the  latter  in  the  north,  though  none  exceed  3000  feet  above  the 

between  Dornoch  Firth  and  Loch  Broom,  sea.     The    central    region,    though    much 

Few    points   in    the   mainland   are   more  less  elevated  than  the  other  two  divisions, 

than  40  miles  from  the  sea,  the  country  has  none  of  the  monotony  usual   in   flat 

being  so  much  penetrated  by  inlets.     The  countries.     Though    occupying    not    more 

country  was  formerly  divided  into  a  num-  than   a   sixth  of   the   whole  surface,   the 

ber   of  districts,   many   of  the   names  of  fertility  of  the  soil  and  its  mineral  treas- 

which  are  still  familiar,  such  as  Lothian,  ures  make  this  part  by  far  the  wealthiest 

Twts-ddale,   Galloway,   Breadalbane,   etc.,  and  most  populous. 

but    for    political    purposes    it    is    now  Rivers    and   Lakes, —  The   chief    rivers 

divided   into  thirty-three  shires  or  coun-  flow  (roughly  speaking)   to  the  east,  and 

ties.    The  population  in  1911  was  4,760,-  enter  the  German  Ocean,  the  largest  be- 

904;    in    1921,    4,882,157.      The    largest  in*  the  Tweed,  Forth,  Tay,  South   Esk, 

city  is  Glasgow   (1,034,069).    Edinburgh,  North    Esk,    Dee,    Don,    Deveron,    Spej, 

the  capital,  has  a  population  of  420.267;  *  »n<Jhorn.    etc.;    those    entering    the    sea 

rk..   j'        hkioit.      Au«i««n       i-tcoAo  on   the  west  are  the   Clyde,  Ayr,   Doon, 

Dundee.     168^17;     Aberdeen,     l^^j  ^    N!thf   Annan,   and   Esk.     The   Tay 

<>thor  ci ties  with  a  population  over  40,000  carr|e8   t0'the  gea'  a   ,arger  quaDtlty  <# 

are    Taisley,    Greenock,    Motherwell   and  water    than    any    river    in    Britain,    but 

Winhaw,  Clydebank  and  Coatbridge.  neither  it  nor  most  of  the  others,  except 

Inland*   and    Coasts, —  The    islands    of  when   they   form   estuaries,  are   of  much 

Scotland   are  said   to   number  altogether  use  for  navigation.     The  Clyde,  however, 

nearly    800.     On    the   northeast    are   the  in  its  lower  course  carries  a  vast  traffic, 

two    large    groups    of    the    Orkneys    and  this    being    rendered    possible    chiefly    by 

Shetlands,    and    on    the    west    coast    the  dredging.     Many  of  the  rivers  are  valu- 

islands  are  large  and  numerous,  including  able   from   the   numbers   of   salmon   they 

the  Hebrides,  which  extend  for  200  miles  produce.     A  striking  feature  of  the  coun* 

from  north  to  south.     The  west  coast  of  try  is  the  great  multitude  of  lakes,  vary- 

the  mainland  is  generally  a  wild,  deeply-  ing  in  size  from  Loch  Lomond  (28  square 

indented     mountain-wall,     presenting     a  miles)    to   the   pool-like  mountain   tarns, 

series  of  inlets  or  sea  lochs,  while  towards  In  the  Northern  Highlands  almost  every 

the  middle  the  coast  is  cleft  by  two  great  glen    has    its    lake    and    every    mountain 

inlets    with    openings    to    the    southwest,  hollow  is  filled  by  a  stream  or  spring, 

iue   Firth  of  Lorn   and   its  continuation  Geology. —  As  regards  geology  the  older 

Loch  Linnhe,  and  the  Firth  of  Clyde  and  or    palaeozoic    rocks    predominate    almost 

its  ramifications  running  far  inland.    The  everywhere  in  Scotland.     The  Highlands 

east  coast   is  sometimes  low  and  sandy,  are  composed  almost  entirely  of  crystalline 

but  is  often  formed  of  steep  rocky  cliffs  schists,  gneiss,  and  quartzites;  the  Can* 
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tral  Lowlands  of  old  red  sandstone,  car- 
boniferous and  Permian  strata;  the 
Southern  Uplands  mostly  of  rocks  of 
Silurian  age.  In  certain  localities  re- 
mains of  secondary  formations  are  repre- 
sented over  small  spaces,  while  volcanic 
rocks  cover  considerable  areas.  Granite 
exists  in  great  masses  in  many  localities, 
and  in  some  parts  is  extensively  quarried. 
The  most  valuable  mineral  region  is  the 
Central  Lowlands,  where  coal  and  iron 
exist  in  such  quantity  as  to  make  this 
one  of  the  most  important  mineral  fields 
of  Great  Britain. 

For  Agriculture,  Manufacture*,  Trade, 
etc.,  see  Britain. 

Agriculture  and  Manufactures. —  The 
climate  in  the  w.  and  s.  is  mild  but 
humid ;  in  the  central  elevated  regions, 
chilly  and  humid ;  in  the  eastern  plains 
and  Lowlands,  more  genial.  In  the  Low- 
lands the  summer  is  not  so  warm  as 
that  of  England,  but  the  winter,  on  the 
whole,  is  milder  and  the  climate  is  salu- 
brious. But  agriculture  does  not  flour- 
ish in  Scotland  generally,  on  account  of 
the  rugged  character  of  its  surface,  onlv 
about  one-fourth  of  it  being  under  culti- 
vation. The  principal  cereals  are  oats 
and  barlt'7,  little  wheat  being  grown. 
Potatoes,  turnips  and  beans  are  largely 
cultivated,  and  sheep-raising  is  a  leading 
-feature  of  rural  industry.  The  leading 
minerals  are  coal,  iron,  and  oil-shales, 
coal  being  much  the  largest  in  yield.  The 
fisheries  are  a  great  source  of  wealth 
to  the  Scottish  people,  the  surrounding 
seas  teeming  with  herring,  haddock,  cod 
and  other  fish,  while  salmon  frequent  the 
rivers.  Manufacturing  industries  have 
greatly  developed  within  recent  times, 
Scotland  having  become  one  of  the  im- 
portant manufacturing  countries  of  Eu- 
rope. The  most  important  of  its  indus- 
tries are  those  of  textiles  and  iron  and 
steel  products.  The  Clyde  leads  in  the 
shipbuilding  industry  of  the  world,  there 
are  groat  iron- works  in  Glasgow  and 
some  other  cities,  while  cotton  is  largely 
manufactured  in  Glasgow,  linen  and  jute 
in  Inindee,  and  cotton-thread  in  Paisley. 
Other  large  industries  are  distilleries, 
breweries,  and  chemicals.  Edinburgh, 
the  capital,  is  one  of  the  leading  publish- 
ing centers  of  the  world.  The  principal 
sea  ports  are  Glasgow  (the  second  city  in 
size  in  the  British  empire),  Dundee, 
Aberdeen  and  Greenock. 

Civil  Hi*tor\i. —  The  country  now 
called  Scotland  tirst  became  known  dur- 
ing the  Komnn  occupation  of  Britain, 
though  for  many  centime*  Jittle  is  known 
of  its  history.  It  is  supposed  that  the 
earliest  inhabitants  of  the  country  were  a 
race  resembling  the  Iberians,  and  typified 


now  by  the  Basques.  A  Celtic  people 
seem  subsequently  to  have  entered  the 
country,  and  to  have  gained  predomi- 
nance. The  descendants  of  the  Caledon- 
ians, as  the  people  north  of  the  Forth 
and  Clyde  were  called  by  the  Etonians, 
were  afterwards  called  Picts,  and  were 
the  predominant  people  in  North  Britain 
at.  the  beginning  of  the  sixth  century, 
when  a  colony  of  Scots  or  Dalriads  from 
Ireland  effected  a  settlement  in  Argyle, 
and  gradually  spread  over  the  adjacent 
regions.  It  is  from  these  Scots  fa  Celtic 
and  Gaelic-speaking  people)  that  the  conn- 
try  afterwards  received  the  name  of  Scot- 
land, the  original  Scotland  (Scotia)  be- 
ing Ireland.  The  Teutonic  element  was 
introduced  into  Scotland  as  early  aa  the 
fourth  century,  when  bands  from  North 
Germany  seem  to  have  formed  settlements 
on  the  east  coast  south  of  the  Firth  of 
Forth;  and  this  part  of  the  country  was 
subsequently  united  to  the  Anglian  king- 
dom of  Northumbria,  which  extended  from 
the  Forth  to  the  Humber.  To  the  west  of 
this  kingdom,  from  Dumbarton  to  the 
Solway  and  into  England,  extended  the 
kingdom  of  Strathclyde  or  Cumbria,  in- 
habited by  Romanized  Britons. 

About  the  middle  of  the  ninth  century 
Kenneth  MacAlpin,  a  chief  of  both  Scot 
and  Pict  descent,  founded  a  kingdom 
comprising  Central  Scotland,  with  Scone 
as  capital,  the  north  of  Scotland  being 
mostly  under  independent  chiefs,  or  ma- 
ormors.  The  reigns  of  Kenneth  and  his 
immediate  successors,  Donald  I,  Constan- 
tine  I,  Grig,  Donald  II,  Constantine  II, 
Malcolm  I,  Kenneth  II,  Malcolm  II, 
Duncan  and  Macbeth,  were  one  continued 
scene  of  warfare  with  the  Norsemen  on 
one  hand  and  with  the  Britons  of  Strath- 
clyde and  the  English  of  Northumbria  on 
the  other.  Malcolm  I  (943-864)  ob- 
tained Cumbria  (Strathclyde)  as  a  ter- 
ritorial fief  from  Edmund  I,  and  in  1018 
his  grandson,  Edmund  II,  secured 
Lothian,  hitherto  part  of  Northumber- 
bria,  two  events  which  materially  influ- 
enced the  after-history  of  Scotland. 

On  the  advent  of  Malcolm  Canmore 
(1058)  to  the  throne  after  the  death  of 
Macbeth,  the  able  usurper  and  murderer 
of  Duncan  (see  Macbeth),  the  purely 
Celtic  monarchy  came  to  an  end.  Mal- 
colm's mother,  the  wife  of  Duncan,  waa 
an  Anglo- Dane,  sister  of  Earl  Slward 
of  Northumbria,  and  his  youth  had  been 
spent  at  he  court  of  Edward  the  Gon- 
ft'KKor.  The  conquest  of  England  by 
William  of  Normandy  involved  Malcolm 
in  many  a  serious  struggle.  Edgar  Athe- 
liug.  the  heir  of  the  English  Tine,  and 
many  of  the  English  nobles,  sought  and 
found  refuge  in  Scotland.    Malcolm 
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ried  Margaret,  the  sister  of  the  fugitive  land,  and  declaring  Scotland  a  fief  and 

Srince,  who  is  said  to  have  introduced  himself  a  vassal  of  the  English  crown, 
ito  her  court  a  degree  of  refinement  This  treaty  remained  in  force  till  1189. 
remarkable  for  that  time.  The  Scotch  when  Richard  1  restored  Scottish  inde- 
king  twice  invaded  England  with  success,  pendence  for  the  sum  of  10,000  marks 
but  William,  having  collected  a  large  in  order  to  equip  a  force  to  join  the 
army,  in  his  turn  advanced  into  Scotland,  third  crusade.  The  rest  of  William's 
and  compelled  Malcolm  to  do  homage  for  reign  was  devoted  to  the  consolidation 
those  lands  which  he  held  within  what  of  his  kingdom  in  the  north  and  west, 
was  accounted  the  English  territory.  The  Scotch  alliance  with  France,  and 
Malcolm  Canmore  and  his  eldest  son  were  many  of  the  Scottish  burgh  charters, 
slain  in  attempting  to  take  Alnwick  date  from  this  reign. 
Castle  in  1093,  and  Margaret  survived  His  son  and  successor,  Alexander  II 
onlv  a  few  days.  (1214-40),  a  youth  in  his  seventeenth 
On  the  death  of  Malcolm  the  Celtic  year,  took  the  side  of  the  English  barons 
tribes  placed  his  brother  Donald  Bane  In  their  struggle  with  King  John,  in 
on  the  throne,  but  he  was  driven  from  the  hope  of  recovering  the  Northumbrian 
it  before  be  had  reigned  a  year  by  Dun-  and  Anglo-Cumbrian  provinces.  After 
can,  a  natural  son  of  the  late  king,  who  much  blood  had  been  shed,  and  the  bor» 
now  seized  the  scepter.  In  1098,  how-  der  lands  repeatedly  devastated,  Henry 
ever,  Edgar  Atheling  obtained  a  force  III  agreed  in  1237  to  give  the  King  of 
from  the  English  king,  and  succeeded  in  Scots  certain  manors  in  Cumberland  and 
gaining  the  kingdom  for  Edgar,  the  lawful  Northumberland,  not  in  sovereignty,  but 
son  of  Malcolm.  Edgar  was  succeeded  in  feudal  property.  This  was  accepted, 
by  his  brother  Alexander  I,  a  prince  and  a  border  line  was  laid  down  which 
whose  reign  is  chiefly  signalized  by  his  has  never  since  been  altered  to  any  con- 
severe     administration     of     justice.      He  siderable  extent. 

assisted  Henry  I  of  England,  who  had  Alexander  III  (1249-1286)  succeeded 
married  his  sister,  in  a  war  with  the  in  the  eighth  year  of  his  age.  One  of 
Welsh,  and  died  in  1124,  leaving  the  the  chief  events  of  his  reign  was  the  war 
throne  to  his  younger  brother  David,  that  broke  out  with  Haco  of  Norway 
On  the  accession  of  the  usurper  Stephen  for  the  possession  of  the  Western  Islands, 
to  the  English  throne  in  1135,  to  the  which  ended  in  the  victory  of  the  Scots 
prejudice  of  Maud  or  Matilda,  wife  of  at  Largs  (1203),  and  the  consequent 
the  Emperor  Henry  V,  only  child  of  cession  of  the  Isles  to  Scotland  (1263). 
Henry  I  and  niece  of  David,  the  latter  In  1284  the  king  was  left  childless,  and  a 
made  several  expeditions  into  England  in  meeting  of  the  Estates  at  Scone  settled 
support  of  his  niece's  claim  to  the  throne,  the  crown  on  his  granddaughter  Mar- 
during  which  he  suffered  an  indecisive  garet,  who  succeeded  on  his  death  in 
defeat  near  Northallerton  (Battle  of  the  1286.  She  was  then  only  three  years 
Standard.  1137).  He  acquired  a  great  old,  and  a  regency  was  established  con- 
reputation  for  sanctity,  having  founded  sisting  of  four  barons  and  two  bishops, 
several  new  abbeys,  including  those  of  Edward  I,  desirous  of  joining  the  twe 
Holyrood  and  Melrose,  and  reorganized  countries  in  one  kingdom,  proposed  that 
most  of  the  Scotch  bishoprics.  His  serv-  a  marriage  should  take  place  between 
ices  to  the  church  procured  him  canoni-  the  young  queen  and  his  son  (afterwards 
sat  ion,  but  his  endowments  so  taxed  the  Edward  II).  This  was  agreed  to  by  a 
royal  resources  that  he  was  bitterly  char-  treaty  signed  at  Brigham  near  Roxburgh, 
acterized  by  James  VI  as  a  *  sair  sanct  which  made  strict  provision  for  the  inde- 
for  the  crown.'  His  death  in  1153  was  pendence  of  Scotland.  The  scheme,  how- 
preceded  by  that  of  his  only  son,  so  be  ever,  was  frustrated  by  the  death  of  Mar- 
was  succeeded  by  his  grandson,  Malcolm  garet  in  one  of  the  Orkneys  when  on  her 
the  Maiden,  whose  reign  of  twelve  years  way  to  Scotland  (Sept.  1290).  Now  a 
is  only  remarkable  for  his  giving  up  Nor-  host  of  rival  claimants  for  the  throne 
thumberland  and  Cumberland  to  the  Eng-  appeared,  all  of  whom  ultimately  lave 
lish  king.  way  to  three  descendants  of  Dav'd,  earl 
On  the  death  of  Malcolm  IV  in  1165  of  Huntingdon,  brother  of  William  the 
the  crown  fell  to  his  younger  brother  Lion.  John  Bnliol  claimed  ah  grandson 
William,  who  is  known  by  the  title  of  of  David's  eldest  daughter,  Robert  Bruce 
William  the  Lion.  During  an  exped*-  as  son  of  David's  second  daughter,  and 
tion  into  England  for  the  purpose  of  David  de  Hastings  a?  grandson  of  the 
regaining  Northumberland  he  was  taken  third    daughter.     Edward    I    being   asked 

Rrisoner    (1175),  and  sent  to  Falaise  in  to  settle  the  dispute  decided  in  favor  ot 

_  lormandy.  where  a  treaty  was  concluded  Baliol,  who  was  crowned  at  Scone  (1292), 

acknowledging    the    *t'prerm*ov    of    Eng-  acknowledging    Edward   as   his  overlord 
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On  the  outbreak  of  war  between  England 
ami  France  the  weuk  monarch  was  com- 
pelled by  his  nobles  to  enter  into  an 
offensive  and  defensive  alliance  with 
France,  and  formally  to  renounce  his 
allegiance  to  Edward  (1200».  Edward 
immediately  invaded  Scotland,  stormed 
and  took  Herwiek,  and  reduced  the  for- 
tress^ of  Dunbar.  Roxburgh.  Edinburgh, 
and  Stirling.  Haiiol  surrendered  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Brechin,  and  Edward 
alter  marching  north,  probably  as  far 
<is  Elgin,  returned  to  Herwiek  to  receive 
the  homage  of  the  Scotch  bishops,  barons, 
ami  knights.  Baliol  himself  was  com- 
mitted to  the  Tower  of  London.  Scot- 
land was  now  occupied  by  English  gar- 
risons and  placed  under  English  officials; 
and  Edward  seemed  to  have  entirely 
accomplished  his  cherished  purpose,  when 
a  rebellion  against  his  usurpation  broke 
out. 

William  Wallace,  younger  son  of  Sir 
MaU-olm  Wallace  of  Elderslie,  first  came 
forward  in  a  private  quarrel  with  Hasel- 
rig.  an  English  governor  of  Lanark,  which 
developed  into  a  successful  rebellion  in 
the  Mjuthwest  and  center  of  Scotland. 
AisUtcd  by  some  of  the  barons  and  a  con- 
siderable body  of  men.  he  defeated  the 
English  governor,  the  Earl  of  Surrey,  at 
Stirling  Bridge  (September  11,  1207), 
dro\e  Edward's  garrisons  out  of  the  coun- 
try, and  made  a  raid  into  England.  He 
*sMin.«*d  the  title?  of  (Juardiau  of  Scot- 
land in  the  name  of  Baliol.  and  directed 
hi*  i-ritrgirs  to  itviify  the  abuses  and  dis- 
urd»T»  of  the  country,  and  to  revive  the 
trade  with  the  free  towns  of  the  Conti- 
nent. Eil  ward,  who  was  in  Flanders, 
h.-iMeneil  home,  and  manhing  at  the  head 
of  a  large  armv.  defeated  Wallace  at 
Falkirk  i.Iuly  1TJ,  ll*ASi.  and  before 
l.lu'5  had  rep«^>es<««d  himself  of  the  whole 
country.  In  1  :;n."»  Wallace  was  betrayed 
intit  t!.e  hand*  «»f  the  English  near  Glas- 
gow by  Sir  Juhn  Menteith:  was  carried 
to  Li  union,  ami  after  a  mock  trial  was 
efiDiIt-iniifil  a*,  a  rebel  and  traitor  to  Ed- 
ward   and    e.wuted     (August    ll.'».    1303). 

Wallare  soi m  had  a  more  fortunate 
mn-ce^Mir  in  Robert  de  Brine,  earl  of 
4'nrrii-k.  grandson  of  that  Bruce,  lord  of 
Atiiiandale.  who  had  been  Baliol's  rival 
in  rl.e  di*>pti:i>  concerning  the  Scottish 
cmwt).  He  hail  long  been  an  unwilling 
and  iintJ.  <s  retainer  of  Edward,  but 
finalh  *h  termined  to  push  his  claims  in 
S'-.iilaii'!.    and    wa>    crowned    as    king    of 

th Mill  r.\    ;if    Si  niie    in    l.'UMi.      At    first 

hi*  carter  \\.i<  not  mic«  c>*ful.  but  the 
death  of  Edward  I  at  Burgh-on-Sands, 
uti  hi*  wa.v  t«i  St-xfliutl.  and  the  inactivity 
■I  hi*  "mi  lOl ward  II.  were  turning  points 
•u    i he    recovery   of    the    independence   of 


Scotland.  Graudally  Bruce  recovered 
the  whole  country,  till  in  1313  the  only 
English  garrison  left  was  Stirling  Castle, 
which  was  closely  besieged  by  the  Scotch. 
To  relieve  it  Edward  II  led  into  Scotland 
a  great  army,  which  was  totally  de- 
feated by  Bruce  in  the  decisive  battle  of 
Bannockburn  (June  24,  1314).  After 
this  victory  Bruce  reigned  with  almost 
uninterrupted  success,  and  died  in   1329. 

On  the  death  of  Robert  Bruce  his  son, 
David  II,  a  boy  six  years  old,  was  pro- 
claimed king,  and  acknowledged  by  the 
great  part  of  the  nation.  Edward  Baliol, 
however,  the  son  of  John  Baliol  (who 
died  1314)  formed  a  party  for  the  pur- 
pose of  supporting  his  pretensions  to  the 
crown;  he  was  backed  by  Edward  III 
of  England.  At  first  Baliol  was  success- 
ful;  and  on  September  24,  1332,  he  was 
crowned  king  at  Scone,  but  eventually 
David  succeeded  in  driving  him  from  the 
kingdom.  Still,  however,  the  war  was 
carried  on  with  England  with  increased 
rancor  till  at  length  David  was  made 
prisoner  at  the  battle  of  Neville's  Gross, 
near  Durham  (October  7,  1346).  After 
being  detained  in  captivity  for  eleven 
years  he  was  ransomed  for  100,000 
merks,  an  old  Scottish  coin  worth  about 
27  cents. 

At  his  death  in  1370,  childless,  the  suc- 
cession fell  to  Robert,  son  of  Walter,  the 
high  steward,  and  of  Marjory  Bruce, 
daughter  of  Robert  I  (Bruce),  Robert 
II  being  thus  the  first  of  the  Steward, 
or.  as  it  came  to  be  written,  Stewart  or 
Stuart,  dynasty.  He  concluded  a  treaty 
with  France,  in  which  the  nations  mutu- 
ally stipulated  to  assist  and  defend  each 
other.  His  reign  was  on  the  whole  peace- 
ful, though  the  usual  border  raids  be- 
tween Scotland  and  England  continued; 
the  chief  ending  in  the  celebrated  fight 
of  Otterbourne  or  Chevy  Chase.  Robert 
II  died  in  1300,  and  was  succeeded  by 
his  son.  John,  who  upon  his  accession 
took  the  name  of  Robert  III.  Scotland 
at  this  time  was  rent  by  the  dissensions 
of  its  powerful  barons  and  the  feuds  of 
hostile  clans,  and  Robert  was  of  too  weak 
and  indolent  a  character  to  cope  with 
the  turbulent  spirits  of  the  age.  An  in- 
vasion of  Henry  IV  in  1400  effected 
nothing.  In  140*2  the  Scots  sent  an  army 
under  1  Mucins  to  make  reprisals  on  Eng- 
land, but  they  were  met  by  the  English 
under  IV r<y  at  Homildon  Hill  and  com- 
pletely routed.  The  latter  part  of  the 
reign  of  Robert  III  was  disturbed  by  the 
ambition  of  his  brother,  the  Duke  of 
Albany,  who  is  said  to  have  caused  the 
death  of  the  profligate  young  Duke  of 
Rothesay,  the  heir  to  the  throne.  Afraid 
for  the  safety  of  bis  second  son,  James, 
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Robert  designed  to  send  him  to  France;  where  the  royal  army  was  defeated,  and 

but  the  ship  in  which  he  was  beinp  con-  James  was  murdered  in  the  flight, 

veyed    was   captured    by    the    English,    a  James    IV.   who   had   been    induced   to 

misfortune  which  is  thought  to  have  had  join  the  nobles  hostile  to  his  father,  was 
a    great    effect    in    hastening    the    king's   Bixteen  years  old   when  he  ascended  the 

death    (1400).  throne.     In    1503    he   married    Margaret, 

James   1    being  then  only  eleven  years  daughter  of  Henry  VII  of  England,  and 

of   age,   and   a   captive,   the   regency   de-  thus  pavel  the  way  for  the  future  union 

volved  on  the  Duke  of  Albany.     The  king-  of  the  twc   kingdoms.     During  the  early 

dom  was  torn  with  internal  strife.     Sev-  part  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII  James 

eral   of   the   more   powerful   nobles   were  was  induced  to  espouse  the  French  cause 

conciliated  by  grants  of  land ;  but  Donald,  and  to  invade  England.     This  disastrous 

lord  of  the  Isles,  the  most  powerful  High-  campaign  ended  in  the  total  destruction 

land    chief,   marched   into    Aberdeenshire  of  his  splendid  army,  his  own  death  and 

with  a  great  host,  and  threatened  to  over-  that  of  most  of  the  nobles  who  accom- 

run    lowland   Scotland.     He   was   totally  panied  him,  at  Flodden  Field  (September 

defeated  at  Harlaw  by  a  much  inferior  9,  1513). 

force    (July    24,    1411).   and    the   coun-  The   king's   death   plunged   the   nation 

try    was   saved    from    this   danger.     The  into  a  state  of  anarchy ;  bis  infant  suc- 

excellent    education    bestowed    on   James  cessor.  James  V,  had  not  yet  reached  the 

in  England  in  some  measure  compensated  age  of  two  years.     His  cousin,  the  Duke 

for  the  injustice  of  his  capture  and  deten-  of    Albany,    was    appointed    regent,    but 

tion.     In    England    also    be   obtained    a  from  an  early  part  of  the  reign  James 

wife,  namely  Joanna  Beaufort,  daughter  was  almost  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the 

of    the    Earl    of   Somerset   and    niece   of  Earl    of    Angus,    who    had    married    the 

King    Henry    V.     Their   marriage   facili-  queen  dowager,  and  had  almost  complete 

tated  the  negotiations  for  his  release,  and  control  of  affairs  till  1528,  when  James, 

after  nineteen  years  of  captivity  he  and  then  in  his  seventeenth  year,  managed  to 

his  bride  were  crowned  at  Scone  (1423).  escape  to   Stirling,   take  the  government 

On    his    return    the    regent    Murdoch    of  into  his  own  hands,  and  drive  Angus  into 

Albany    was    put    to    death,    reforms    in  England.      His   alliance    was    sought    by 

the  constitution  of  parliament  and  in  the  England,  France,  and  Spain,  and  in  1537 

statute-law  effected,  lawlessness  put  down,  James    married    Madeleine,    daughter   of 

and  the  connection  between  Scotland  and  Francis  I.     The  young  queen  died  a  few 

France  strengthened.     James's  efforts  to  weeks  after  her  arrival  in  Scotland,  '  «id 

diminish    the  power  of  the  great   nobles  in    the    following    year    Jumes    married 

provoked  a  conspiracy  againct  him,  and  Mary  of  Ix>rraine,  daughter  of  the  Duke 

he  was  murdered  in  the  Blackfriars'  Mon-  of  Quise.     His  refusal   to  throw  off  his 

astery    at    Perth    (February    20,    1437).  allegiance    to    Rome    at    the    request    of 

In  this  reign  the  University  of  St.  An-  Henry  VIII  of'  England  led  to  a  declara- 

drews  was  founded    (1411).  tion   of   war  on   the   part   of   the   latter 

His  son  and  successor,  James  II,  being  and  the  defeat  of  the  Scots  at  Solway 
only  seven  years  of  age,  the  country  was  Moss,  in  1542.  A  few  days  afterwards 
subjected  to  the  miseries  of  a  long  and  James  died,  having  just  received  tidings 
feeble  regency.  One  of  the  chief  events  of  the  birth  of  his  daughter,  the  future 
of  his  reign  was  the  rebellion  and  tern-  Mary  Queen  of  Scots, 
porary  overthrow  of  the  powerful  house  The  eventful  period  which  followed  the 
of  Douglas.  James  was  accidentally  accession  of  Mary  was  dominated  by  the 
killed  by  the  bursting  of  a  cannon  at  the  Reformation  movement,  and  the  ques- 
siege  of  Roxburgh  Castle  (August  3,  tions  affecting  the  Union  of  Scotland  and 
1400).  James  III  was  not  quite  eight  England.  A  scheme  to  affiance  the  young 
vears  of  age  when  he  succeeded  to  the  queen  to  Edward,  son  of  Henry  VIII, 
kiugdom.  which  was  again  subject  to  all  was  defeated  by  a  party  of  the  nobles  get- 
the  troubles  of  a  minority.  In  1407  the  ting  possession  of  the  queen,  and  renewing 
young  king  married  Margaret,  daughter  the  old  league  with  France.  The  conse- 
of  the  Norse  king  Christian,  and  in  the  quence  was  war  with  England,  when  the 
shape  of  a  pledge  of  payment  of  her  dowry  whole  of  the  southeast  of  the  country 
the  Orkney  and  Shetland  Islands  were  was  devastated,  and  the  Scottish  army 
given  up  to  Scotland,  of  which  they  defeated  at  Pinkie  (1547).  In  the  fof- 
have  ever  since  formed  a  part.  James  lowing  year  Mary  was  sent  to  France. 
«eeras  to  have  been  a  man  of  culture,  but  her  mother  filling  the  regency.  In  1558 
weak  of  will  and  partial  to  favorites.  A  she  was  married  to  the  dauphin,  who 
confederation  against  him  was  formed  by  succeeded  to  the  throne  the  following 
a  number  of  his  nobles  in  1488;  the  year,  but  died  in  1500.  Mary  then  re- 
forces  met  at  Saucbieburn,  near  Stirling,  turned  to  Scotland,  where  she  found  tbt 
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nobility  divided  into  two  parties,  the  seems  to  have  been  .tpAtfil  with  a  mania 
Itouian  Catholics,  headed  by  Huntley,  and  for  colonization,  as  maty  thousands  of 
the  He  formed  party,  headed  by  her  half-  the  inhabitants  left  their  native  land  for 
brother.  Lord  James  Stewart,  afterwards  the  Irish  province  of  Ulster,  or  the  more 
Karl  of  Maroy  or  Murray.  The  result  distant  shores  of  Nova  Scotia.  James 
was  a  series  of  disturbances  between  the  VI  died  in  1625,  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
opposing  parties,  but  Mary's  reign  was  son,  Charles  I,  then  in  the  twenty-fifth 
popular  up  till  her  unfortunate  marriage   year  of  his  age. 

with  Darnley  in  1505.  Moray,  who  op-  Foreiga  wars  and  domestic  troubles  pro- 
posed the  marriage,  had  to  fly,  and  was  vented  Charles  from  visiting  Scotland  till 
henceforward  her  enemy.  The  marriage  1G33,  when  he  was  crowned  at  Edio- 
was  unhappy.  Darnley  was  murdered  burgh.  The  church  was  now  entirely  gov- 
by  the  Karl  of  Buthwell  and  his  servants,  erned  by  the  bishops,  and  civil  affairs 
but  whether  Mary  was  accessory  to  the  managed  by  the  privy-counciL  At  the 
murder  is  yet  a  matter  of  controversy,  outbreak  of  the  civil  war  in  England, 
Yet  she  married  Bothwell  within  three  Scotland  took  the  part  of  the  narlia- 
months,  and  alienated  the  greater  number  ment  against  the  king,  the  Solemn  League 
of  her  subjects.  A  confederacy  was  and  Covenant  being  entered  into  betweem 
formed  against  her,  and  after  a  vain  show  the  Scottish  Presbyterians  and  the  Enr 
of  resistance  at  Carberry  Hill  she  sur-  lish  parliament  (1643).  A  ScottiU 
rendered,  and  was  imprisoned  in  Loch-  army  entered  England  under  Alezandei 
leven  Castle,  where  she  was  forced  to  ab-  Leslie,  earl  of  Leven,  and  waa  of  con* 
dicate  in  favor  of  her  infant  son,  and  siderable  assistance  to  the  parliamentary 
commit  the  regency  to  Moray  (1507).  forces  at  Marston  Moor  and  elsewhere. 
In  May  next  year  she  escaped,  and  raised  Meanwhile  Montrose  overran  the  country 
an  army,  which  was  met  by  Moray  and  with  his  wild  Highland  and  Irish  army. 
the  Protestant  nobles  at  Langside,  near  till  his  career  was  cut  short  by  General 
Glasgow,  and  was  defeated.  Flying  to  David  Leslie  at  Philiphaugh  in  1645. 
England  Mary  put  herself  under  the  pro-  The  affairs  of  the  king  becoming  hopeksf 
tection  of  Elizabeth.  Here  she  drops  in  England,  Charles  gave  himself  up  t* 
from  Scottish  history,  but  her  after-life  the  Scottish  army  posted  before  Newark 
till  her  execution  in  1587  was  a  continual  May  5.  1G46,  and  was  surrendered  to  the 
series  of  plots  to  regain  her  lost  throne.       English    parliament    January    90,    1647, 

James   VI,   the  son   of  Mary,  being  a   on  payment  of  the  arrears  of  pay  of  the 
mere   child,    Moray    held   the    regency   of    Scottish  troops. 

the  kingdom,  conducting  its  affairs  with  After  the  execution  of  Charles  (Jan. 
a  wise  and  firm  hand,  till  February  30,  1040)  the  Scots  proclaimed  his  son 
20,  l.">70,  when  he  was  shot  in  the  king,  under  the  title  of  Charles  IL  Tht 
streets  of  Linlithgow  by  Hamilton  of  young  king  was  then  in  Holland,  and  ces* 
Iiothwellhatigh.  His  death  was  followed  tain  commissioners  were  sent  over  from 
by  a  succession  of  regents  —  Lennox,  Scotland  to  inform  him  that  the  govern* 
Mar,  and  Morton — by  great  disorders  in  ing  body  were  willing  to  espouse  hif 
tin'  kingdom,  and  a  war  between  the  cause  if  he  should  take  the  Covenant  with 
parties  of  the  king  and  queen.  On  the  its  companion  testimonies,  and  engage  to 
death  of  Elizabeth,  in  ir,U'{,  James  sue-  do  his  utmost  to  enforce  the  whole  Cove- 
ci<>dt'd  as  the  nearest  heir  o  the  English  nauting  system  over  England  and  Ire- 
throne  through  his  descent  from  Mar-  land.  This  Charles  agreed  to  do,  and 
caret,  daughter  of  Henry  VII  and  wife  he  was  invited  over  to  his  northern  king- 
of  James  IV.  He  was  crowned  at  West-  dom.  He  arrived  in  Scotland,  landing 
minster,  and  assumed  the  title  of  King  at  the  mouth  of  the  Spey,  July  3,  1680, 
of  <ireat  Britain,  France,  and  Ireland.  and    marched    southwards    by    Aberdeen, 

Tin-re  were  seven  Scottish  Parliaments  Dundee,  and  St.  Andrews  to  Falkland 
called  by  James  after  his  accession,  Palace.  This  royal  progress  alarmed  the 
wherein  lie  was  represented  by  a  commis-  republican  council  of  state  at  Whitehall, 
sioner  sitting  as  president.  H's  chief  and  a  force  under  Cromwell  was  de- 
ener^i.H  were  directed  to  an  attempt  to  spatched  to  stop  it  General  David 
draw  England  and  Scotland  into  u  closer  Leslie  marched  to  meet  Cromwell,  but 
union  by  means  of  harmonizing  the  laws  was  defeated  at  Dunbar  (September  8, 
>f  the  two  countries,  and  by  establish-  luoO).  Notwithstanding  this  defeat, 
>ug  episcopacy  in  Scotland.  In  further-  Charles  was  crowned  at  Scone  (Jan- 
am  e  «»f  thejatter  object  he  visited  Scot-  uary  1,  1G51),  and  immediately  marched 
land  in  liilT  for  the  onu  time  after  the  into  England.  Cromwell  followed,  and 
union  of  the  crow  us.  'lV-re  were  many  at  Worcester  utterly  scattered  the  royal- 
mts  pa»ei]  for  prumntiiig  trade  nul  com-  ist  force,  and  compelled  Charts  to  be- 
Uicue,    und    the    nuliou    about    this    time    come    a    fugitive    (September    3,    1651). 


Scotland  Scotland 

Cromwell   returned   to   Scotland   and   in  in  Scotland,  a  fact  much  to  the  satisfac- 

part  reduced  it,  leaving  Monk  to  complete  tion  of  the  nation. 

the  work.  This  was  brought  about  by  The  death  of  William  III,  in  1702, 
the  sack  of  Dundee  in  1653  and  other  transferred  the  crowns  of  the  two  nations 
severe  measures.  Cromwell's  death  was  to  Queen  Anne,  sister  of  Mary.  In  1703 
soon  followed  by  the  fall  of  his  son,  the  parliament  of  Scotland  issued  a  dec- 
Monk's  march  to  London  at  the  head  of  laration  which  intimated  a  purpose,  in 
the  army,  and  the  restoration  of  Charles  case  of  the  demise  of  the  crown,  to  ap- 
II  (1660).  point    a    different    sovereign    from    the 

The  Scottish  parliament  assembled  English  king,  and  the  ill-feeling  between 
under  the  Earl  of  Middleton,  the  king's  the  two  countries  grew  so  strong  that 
commissioner,  January  1,  1661,  and  it  English  statesmen  became  convinced  that 
soon  became  apparent  that  Charles  was  an  incorporating  union  was  essential  for 
determined  to  carry  out  the  favorite  the  peace  of  the  two  countries.  A  joint- 
scheme  of  hU  father  and  grandfather,  of  commission  was  appointed  to  draw  up 
establishing  Episcopacy  in  Scotland,  articles  of  union  in  1706.  The  Scottish 
This  endeavor  to  establish  Episcopacy  parliament  met  to  consider  the  articles, 
was  violently  opposed,  and  led  to  a  cruel  which  encountered  a  strong  opposition, 
persecution,  which  lasted  with  more  or  headed  by  the  Duke  of  Hamilton,  and 
less  severity  during  the  whole  of  the  strongly  backed  up  by  the  bulk  of  the 
reign  of  Charles.  Hundreds  were  exe-  people.  A  majority  of  the  parliament, 
cuted  on  the  scaffold,  others  were  fined,  however,  carried  the  measure  (January 
imprisoned,  and  tortured;  and  whole  16,  1707)  ;  it  received  the  royal  at- 
tracts of  the  country  were  placed  under  sent  (March  4)  ;  and  the  Union  took 
a  military  despotism  of  the  worst  descrip-  effect  (May  1).  The  chief  provisions  of 
tion.  (See  Covenanters.)  In  1679  a  the  Act  of  Union  were :  (1)  That  the  two 
body  of  royal  troops  under  Graham  of  kingdoms  should  be  united  under  the 
Claverhouse  was  defeated  by  a  force  name  of  'Great  Britain';  (2)  that  the 
of  Covenanters  at  Drumclog.  Six  weeks  succession  to  the  crown  of  the  United 
later  the  Covenanters  were  defeated  with  Kingdom  should  be  in  the  Electress 
terrible  slaughter  at  Bothwell  Bridge.  Sophia  of  Hanover  and  her  heirs,  being 
Charles  died  in  1685,  and  was  succeeded  Protestants;  (3)  that  16  Scottish  peers 
by  his  brother.  James  VII  of  Scotland  and  45  Scottish  members  of  the  House 
and  II  of  England.  The  chief  events  of  of  Commons  should  be  elected  to  the 
his  reign,  so  far  as  Scotland  was  con-  one  parliament  sitting  in  London;  (4) 
cerned,  were  the  rising,  defeat,  and  exe-  that  the  Established  Presbyterian  Church 
cution  of  Argyle:  the  declarations  of  of  Scotland  should  be  maintained;  (5) 
indulgence  by  which  many  of  the  Presby-  that  Scotland  should  keep  unchanged  oer 
terian  ministers  returned  to  their  own  laws  and  customs  relating  to  prop- 
charges  ;  and  the  continued  persecution  of  erty  and  private  rights,  and  also  the 
the  strict  Covenanters,  one  of  whose  min-  Court  of  Session  and  other  Scotch 
isters,  Ren  wick,  the  last  of  the  Cove-  courts;  (6)  that  all  the  rights  of  trade, 
nanting  martyrs,  was  executed  at  Edin-  free  intercourse,  and  citizenship  should 
burgh  In  1688.  be    the    same    for    Scotch    and    English 

At  the  Revolution  a  convention  of  the  subjects.     Thenceforth  the  general  history 

Estates  at  Edinburgh  proclaimed  William,  of  Scotland  may  be  said   to  be  entirely 

prince  of  Orange.  James's  son-in-law  and  identified    with    that    of    England.     See 

nephew,    and     his     wife    Mary,     James'  Britain. 

daughter,    king   and    queen    of    Scotland.  Language    and    Literature. —  Down    to 

Claverhouse,    now    Viscount    of    Dundee,  the   fifteenth   century   the   term    Scottish 

raised  an  army  of  Jacobites,  but  his  death  language    meant    the    Gaelic    or    Celtic 

at   Killiecrankie    (1688)    put   an   end    to  tongue;    the   language  of   Lowland   Scot- 

the  rising.     Religious  freedom  was  again  land  being  looked  upon  as  English,  which 

restored,  and  in  1090  a  General  Assembly  indeed      It      was      and      is  —  Northern 

of    the   Presbyterian    church   again    met.  English,  with  certain  peculiarities  of  its 

The   reign   of   William   III   was   marked  own.     The    term    Scottish    came    to    be 

by  two  events  which  rendered  him  gen-  applied  to  it  as  possessing  these  peculi- 

erally      unpopular      in      Scotland      and  arities,   and   as   having   a   somewhat  dis- 

strengtbened  the  cause  of  the  Jacobites,  tinctive  literary  use.     This  language  has 

as  the  party  which  still  adhered  to  James  been    divided    into    three    periods.     Dur- 

II    was    called.     These    were    the    mas-  ing   the  early  period,   extending   to   near 

sacre  of  Glencoe   (see  Glcncoe.  Massacre  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  there  was 

of)    and  the  unfortunate  Darien  expedi-  little  difference  between  the  language  of 

tion     (see     Darien     Scheme),     but     the  Scotland   and   that  of   England   north  of 

reign   closed   without  any   serious    rising  the  H umber.     In  the  middle  period,  which 
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r   ;-^'i».   i  L-.~r.rioa  I  romance. 
!•*■.-•-:     -.0     TLom-a     tLe 
li\.  ■■.;■■  ■      ..■•  -.v.*    regard-id    as    the 

■•«.•  .t".r  •.  —  f  .■'  »■■.**;.-..  i:r*r:iture.  and 
..-  j--r.-ri..7  1  *.';.'.-.-:  *:.~  earii^st  speci- 
r.*.--r.  ,:  .-'.r...i.-.<  «r  ;.«,*-:: :j  in  Br. tain  vend 
'i:'  "  .-  V..1-— - r.-r.  <-<-zr.  :rr  .  Bit  the  first 
nr.iN  ■;  ."■■■■:  -;>•  .:.'."T.  'A  Scottish  lirerature 
:-  'In*  l',r>kf*.  r.:  Barho-ir  *  about  lo75 ; 
-»-•  Hir>,..tr  .  B^-x^a  14^u  and  1424 
•*  r»  •  -a  7 :  *  -  -  n  W;,  r. " ■".  •:  r.  's  Or  yy  i>.<j  le  Cro  n  - 
yt»/  0  *"  .^:'jf!'ir-d.  .:r,d  ahout  1W)  Henry 
fr.*  M:r..-*r-..  c.  :«•:.  ociy  called  Blind 
Ifrtrr:.  did  for  Wa.i.i'.e  what  Barbour 
Li'i  ■:«;.&•?  for  Br:*.  Another  of  the 
f «,*".■■  of  thi-  *ariv  period  is  no  less  a 
[.-r-i,L.is-  :han  .fi:r,~i  I  (131*4-1437), 
^;,:.«.r  ■;:  :he  Kit"/*  Quhair.  Christ  is 
Kirk  ;\ '  th>:  f}r<.n>:  and  /'<*,/«  fo  fA*  Hay, 
\*>Zi-x  h*-!>  •■'!  ;■*  :.rr-  e  ;.•-•■»  productions  of 
J-ir:.-*.  I..11.  ►?  :  m  :.■•■  :i t"ribut  til  to  some 
o-..v-r  ear.;/  ;-,~r.  I^'.ni  to  the  middle 
of  tr>  '•:xt**-r.*ii  r*rirury  four  names  stand 
».»:t  jr-,::.'.Ts-:i'\y.  \lz..  H^nry-on.  Dunbar, 
Ga  in  Li«j:2his.  and  S;r  David  Lynd>ay 
iwhi'h  .-■•.-•  1.  Min^r  poets  of  this  period 
w.-r~  W.ilr-r  K^n-dv.  Sir  John  Itowll, 
i^iiir.r.in  Shaw,  arid  I'atrk-k  Johnstone. 
In  l."i.*5»;  J »j Jin  lV-i>r.dr«n.  archileacon  of 
Moray,  publi.sh-d  the  Jlutory  and  f.'ron- 
iklu  of  firijtbifld,  a  translation  of 
Bth.m ■#*"-<  U'\*t;ria  *i*.nt'ui  S'-otorum,  which 
was  a  No  vers !!>••!  by  William  Stewart, 
a  drsri-ndant  of  th»r  first  earl  of  Buchan. 
Th»-  aiHinyiin.i'is  ('otnptm/nt  of  Scotland 
«  l."V4^»  is  i.if  value  as  pri.s»rvii)^  the  titles 
of  *ii-\i*r;il  popular  piii  »-s  of  duitfiiiporary 
liii-ramn*  imw  l«>«»t,  an«l  as  a  pif«e  of  early 
I»r«iM-.  A  <  t-nt nry  and  a  half  now  elapse 
ivithoiit  any  •■miiii'iit  Sluttish  T»o.«t.  the 
iiniiifs  that  appear  I  wing  of  minnr  note. 
In  I  In*  third  pt'riiid  of  the  laiigua^f,  when 
it  had  Ihtoiih>  a  pmvincial  jiatnis,  the  tirst 
notablf  iiauii*  is  that  of  Allan  Kamsay 
(1«N!17.>|,  author  of  The  (hnllc 
Stt4/ihmt.  and  of  unnuTous  sliorti-r 
pii>i'f*«  ai.d  miii^s.  To  lids  saw*1  a?;e  !)«•- 
Iiiiurs  a  No  iH-arly  tin'  wlndi*  of  that  n»- 
iiuiikablc  body  of  M>n^  known  as  the 
.lai  obitr  miiM  ivNy.  Tin*  Sii.ittish  bal- 
it\i\u  ..Vi»r  siin-e  tin*  publication  of  I'trrii'* 
Ji'fh'jms,  have  t'ligiiged  iiiin.h  ntteiitioii. 
dud    huvc    bevu    carefully    collected    uud 


illiistnitPil  by  Sir  Walter  Soott  and  other 
editors.  Th*«  list  i»f  the  m«ir»-  promim*nt 
s«iicv»'!"«i'rs  of  Ramsay  is  «diw«»il  by  the 
11  am  1 -s  of  F»-rsu>st.»n.  Burns.  Hector 
Maen»il.  Si.i>tt.  Jam.*  ll«»jc«.  anil  Tanna- 
hill ;  while  the  vernacular  prose  writers 
may  \#:  said  to  be  repr»wentt.iJ  by  John 
Gait.  Hoc*.  Sir  Walter  Soutt.  <;ei>rjw 
MacI>onali!.  and  tithers.  For  the  Scotch- 
men wh«>  have  won  un  honi»rable  plac**  in 
English  literature  see  Ewjltind,  section 
Literature. 

ftnnt-r  David,  historical  painter,  bora 
ocult>  at  Edinburgh  in  1806:  died  in 
1S40.  His  father  was  a  landscape  en- 
graver. In  1S2S  he  exhibited  his  first 
picture.  The  Hopa  of  Early  Gfiiii 
Dispelled  by  Death.  He  subsequently 
studied  abroad,  and  while  at  Rome 
painted  one  of  his  best  works.  The 
Household  Gods  Destroyed*  Having  re- 
turned to  Edinburgh  he  continued  the 
practice  of  his  art,  and  became  a  regular 
contributor  to  the  exhibitions  of  the 
Scottish  Academy,  producing  Fatto  4$ 
Gama  Encountering  the  Spirit  of  the 
Storm  at  the  Cape;  Queen  Elisabeth  at 
the  Globe  ThctUr;  Paracelsus  Lecturing 
to  His  Students  on  the  Elixir  of  Life; 
Duke  of  Gloucester  Carried  to  Prison 
(Scott's  finest  work)  ;  and  many  others. 
Knntr  ^IB  Geobge  Gilbert,  architect, 
tjoutt,     grandson  of  Thomas  Scott,  the 

biblical  commentator,  was  born  at 
Gawcott,  near  Buckingham,  in  1811: 
died  in  1S7S.  His  tastes  drew  him 
mainly  to  the  study  of  Gothic  architec- 
ture, and  to  him  is  due  in  a  great 
measure  its  revival  in  Great  Britain. 
He  was  very  largely  employed  in  the 
erection  of  new  churches,  colleges,  and 
secular  public  buildings,  prominent 
among  them  being  the  church  of  St. 
Nicholas  at  Hamburg,  the  first  important 
specimen  of  the  Gothic  revival  erected 
in  Germany,  and  the  spire  of  which  is 
47S  feet  high.  Sir  Gilbert  was  specially 
identified  with  the  process  termed  'res- 
toration.* which  he  applied  to  many  im- 
portant minsters  and  churches,  such 
as  the  cathedrals  of  Ely,  Lichfield,  Here- 
ford. Uipon,  Gloucester,  Chester.  St. 
I>avid's,  St.  Asaph,  Bangor,  Salisbury, 
and  St.  Albans.  In  this  connection  he 
wrote  a  I'lm  for  the  Faithful  Restora- 
tion of  our  Ancient  Churches  (I80O1  : 
CnhKervatiun  of  Ancient  Architectural 
Monument*  (1N14>,  etc.  He  was  elected 
A.K.A.  in  1SVJ.  and  K.A.  in  1800,  and 
was  knighted  in  ls"2. 
Scott  SlK  Mkhafl,  a  Scottish  phi- 
•  lusiipher  and  reputed  magician 
of  the  thirteenth  century,  of  whose  his- 
tory nothing  is  certainly  known,  except 
that  after   bis   return  from   tbc  Qontl 


Scott 


Scott 


from  Alexander  III,  by  whom  — 
confidentially  employed,  and  that  be  died 
■t  an  advanced  age  in  1291.  lie  must 
bare  been  a  man  of  considerable  learning 
for  his  time,  and  being  addicted  to  the 
study  of  the  occult  sciences  passed  among 
his  contemporaries  for  a  magician,  and 
as  such  is  mentioned  by  Boccaccio  and 
Dante.  He  is  generally  Identified  with 
a  Sir  Michael  Scott,  or  Scot,  of  Hal- 
weary,  in  Fifeshire,  but  this  is  at  least 
open  to  doubt. 

Riin+t  Michael,  author  of  Tom  Criit- 
avv'-''l  gle't  Lag  and  The  Cruise  of  the 
Midge,  was  born  at  Glasgow  in  1780,  and 
was  educated  at  the  high  school  and  uni- 
versity ot  hia  native  thy ,  resided  in 
Jamaica,  engaged  in  commerce  and  agri- 
culture. lNWO-fe;  and  finally  settled  in 
Gotland,  lie  died  in  1836. 
Rnntt  ICobkht  Falcon,  polar  explorer, 
ovvvlt  born  at  Outlaw*,  Devonport, 
England,  in  18<E8;  entered  the  nary  in 
If  82.  blade  commander  in  1901.  he 
c>  mmanded  the  National  Antarctic  Expe- 
dition of  1901-04;  was  promoted  captain, 
and  in  1910  commanded  the  British  Ant- 
arctic Expedition,  sent  with  Ibe  hope  of 
completing  the  work  of  Captain  Shackle- 
ton.  He  reached  the  pole  on  January  IS, 
1912.  only  to  find  that  Amundsen  bad  pre- 
ceded him.  He  and  the  four  of  hia  men 
who  accompanied  him  to  the  pole  perished 


troops.  He  was  president  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad,  1870-80  and  died  May 
21,  1881. 

8/inrf  Sir  Walter,  Bart.,  poet  and 
"*•«"■"'»  novelist,  was  born  in  Edin- 
burgh, August  15,  1774.  He  was  a 
younger  son  of   Walter  Scott.  — '*—   :  ~ 


._     ._.      , lity    of    Edinburgh,    both 

connected  with  old  Border  families. 
Before  be  was  two  years  old  his  right 
leg  was  attacked  with  weakness,  which 
left  him  lame  for  life,  and  generally  as 
a  boy  his  health  was  not  robust.  He 
entered  the  high  school  of  Edinburgh  in 
1771),  and  in  October.  17811.  he  was 
matriculated  at  the  University  of  Edin- 
burgh, where  he  studied  l^itin  under 
Professor    Hill,    Greek    under    Professor 
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R/ifttt  Thomas,  an  English  biblical 
OCO"»  commentator,  was  Irani  in  174?. 
He  was  ordained  in  1773;  in  1781  he 
became  curate  of  Olney ;  in  1785  he  ob- 
tained the  chaplainship  of  the  Lock 
Chapel,  near  Hydepark  Corner,  London; 
and  in  1801  he  was  appointed  rector 
of  Aston  Son  ford,  in  Buckinghamshire, 
where  he  died  in  1821.  He  Imbibed  Cal- 
vinistic  views,  in  the  defense  of  which, 
both  from  the  pulpit  and  the  press,  be 
greatly  distinguished  himself;  but  be  is 
now  remembered  chiefly  by  his  Com- 
laru,    or    Family   P!" 

h  has  had  a  very 

England  and  America. 
Scott  Thomas  Alexander,  railroad 
•  manager,  wss  born  at  Loudon, 
Pennsylvania,  in  1834,  and  became  con- 
nected with  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
In  1850.  He  was  made  superintendent  in 
1858.  vice-president  in  lKTii),  and  in  1801 
was  put   in  charge  of  forwarding  volun- 


i  th< 


■at  of  i 


lie  v 


missioned  colonel  of  volunteers  In  May, 
18111.  and  put  in  command  of  all  gov- 
ernment railroads  and  telegraphs,  and  In 
August  was  appointed  assistant  secre- 
tary   of    war.      He    resigned    this    post    in 

June,  18(12,  but  entered  the  government 


_..  lifeat  any  special  brilliance.  He 
was  not  idle,  however,  being  a  voracious 
reader  from  his  earliest  years,  especially 
In  the  fielils  of  ballad  literature,  romance, 
and  history,  and  he  acquired  a  fair  ac- 
quaintance with  modem  languages, 
French,  Italian,  and  Spanish,  and  even 
with  German,  a  knowledge  which  was 
in  that  day  not  common.  At  the  age  of 
sixteen  he  commenced  in  his  father's 
office  an  apprenticeship  to  legal  business, 
and  in  1792  he  was  admitted  a  member 
of  the  Scottish  bar  (the  Faculty  of  Ad- 
vocates). In  1797  he  married  a  Miss 
Chsrpentier.  the  daughter  of  a  French 
refugee ;     in      1790     he     was     appointed 


Scott 


Scott 


and  in  1806  he  became  a  principal  clerk 
of  the  Court  of  Session,  although  by  ar- 
rangement with  his  predecessor  he  did 
not  receive  the  full  emoluments  of  his 
office,  about  £1200.  till  the  death  of  the 
latter  in  1812.  His  first  ventures  in  lit- 
erature were  a  translation  of  Btirger's 
Lenore,  and  Der  wilde  Jager  {'  The  Wild 
Huntsman ') ,  which  he  published  in  a 
small  quarto  volume  in  1796;  then  fol- 
lowed the  ballads  of  Glenfinlas,  The  Evo 
•>/  St.  John,  and  the  Gray  Brother;  a 
translation  of  Goethe's  Goctz  von  Ber- 
Uchingcn  in  1799;  the  Minstrelsy  of  the 
Scottish  Border  in  1802-03  (3  vols.)  ; 
and  an  edition  of  the  old  metrical  romance 
of  Sir  Tristrem  in  180±.  In  1805  he  be- 
came prominent  as  an  original  poet  with 
the  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,  an  ex- 
tended specimen  of  the  ballad  style, 
which  fell  upon  the  public  as  something 
entirely  new,  and  at  once  became  widely 
popular.  In  1808  he  published  Marmion, 
another  poetic  romance  which  greatly  in- 
creased his  reputation;  and  in  1810  the 
Lady  of  the  Lake,  in  which  his  poetical, 
genius  seems  to  have  reached  the  acme 
of  its  powers.  His  subsequent  poetical 
productions  —  The  Vision  of  Don  Rod- 
erick (1811),  Rokcby  (1812),  The 
Bridal  of  Triermain  (1813),  The  Lord 
of  the  Isles  (1815),  Harold  the  Daunt- 
less (1817),  Halidon  Hill  (1822),  The 
Auchindrane  Tragedy  (1830),  and  The 
Doom  of  Dcvorgoil  (1830)  — did  not 
attain  the  same  success.  On  the  decline 
of  his  popularity  as  a  poet  he  turned 
his  attention  to  the  prose  romance,  for 
which  the  greater  part  of  his  early  life 
had  been  a  conscious  or  unconscious 
preparation.  The  appearance  of  Wav- 
er Ivy,  in  1814,  forms  an  epoch  in  modern 
literature  as  well  as  in  the  life  of  Scott. 
This  romance  or  novel  was  rapidly  fol- 
lowed by  numerous  others,  forming,  from 
the  name  of  the  first,  the  series  known 
as  the  Waverley  Novels.  The  earlier  of 
these  were  Guy  Mannvring  (1815),  The 
Antiquary,  The  Black  Dwarf,  Old 
Mortality  (1816),  Rob  Roy  (1817), 
The  Heart  of  Midlothian  (1818),  The 
Bride  of  Latnmcrmoor,  A  Legend  of 
Montrose,  and  Ivanhoc  (1811M.  These 
splendid  works  of  fiction,  which  sur- 
prised mid  enchanted  the  world,  it  is  held 
by  most,  mark  th«»  high  tide  of  his  gen- 
ius, those  which  follow  being  placed  on 
a  Homewlrat  lower  level,  although  there 
are  several,  especially  in  the  second 
period,  up  to  1.K25,  in  which  no  fnlling- 
off  is  iKTceptible.  Ivanhoe  was  followed 
by  The  Monastery,  The  Abbot  (1820), 
Kcnilicvrth.  The  Pirate  (1821),  The. 
Fortunrs  of  Xiarl.  prrrril  of  the  Peak 
41U22),    (JuLntm   Duncard,   St.   Ronans 


Well  (1823),  Redgauntlet  (1824),  Tk$ 
Betrothed  and  The  Talisman  (1825>. 
Woodstock  (1826),  The  Chronicles  of 
the  Canongate,  The  Fair  Maid  of 
Perth  (1829),  Anne  of  CMerstem 
(1829),  Count  Robert  of  Paris  and 
Castle  Dangerous  (1831).  The  Way* 
erley  novels  were  all  published  anony- 
mously, nor  did  Scott  cense  to  be  th- 
4  Great  Unknown'  until  1827,  althourh 
their  authorship  had  long  been  an  open 
secret  to  many.  Meanwhile  he  per- 
formed an  amount  of  miscellaneous  lit- 
erary work  which  would  have  been  al- 
most more  than  enough  for  any  other 
man,  and  the  mere  enumeration  of  which 
would  be  tedious;  he  also  attended  to 
the  duties  of  his  offices  as  sheriff  of 
Selkirkshire,  and  a  clerk  of  the  Court 
of  Session.  The  desire  of  becoming  an 
extensive  landed  proprietor,  and  of 
founding  a  family,  was  a  passion  which 
apparently  glowed  more  warmly  in  his 
bosom  than  even  the  appetite  for  literary 
fame.  This  desire  he  began  to  gratify  in 
1811,  when  he  purchased  a  small  farm 
of  about  100  acres,  lying  on  the  south 
bank  of  the  Tweed,  3  miles  above  Mel- 
rose, upon  which  was  a  small  and  in* 
convenient  farm-house.  Such  was  the 
nucleus  of  the  mansion  and  estate  of 
Abbotsford.  By  degrees,  as  his  resources 
increased,  he  added  farm  after  farm  to 
his  domain,  and  reared  his  chateau  turret 
after  turret,  till  he  had  completed  what 
a  French  tourist  not  unaptly  terms 
4  a  romance  in  stone  and  lime ' ;  clothing 
meanwhile  the  hills  behind,  and  embow- 
ering the  lawns  before,  with  flourishing 
woods  of  his  own  planting.  It  was  here 
that  he  dispensed  for  a  few  yean  a 
splendid  hospitality  to  the  numerous  vis- 
itors whom  his  fame  drew  from  every 
part  of  the  civilized  world.  In  1820, 
when  he  was  made  a  baronet  by  George 
IV,  who  was  a  great  admirer  of  his 
genius,  he  reached  the  zenith  of  his  fame 
and  outward  prosperity.  But  this 
prosperity  was  founded  on  no  solid 
basis,  and  the  crash  came  in  1826,  when 
Constable  &  Co.,  the  Edinburgh  pub- 
lishers, were  obliged  to  suspend  payment, 
hopelessly  involving  Ballantvne  &  Co- 
with  whom  it  then  appeared  Scott  had 
been  connected  as  a  partner  since  1806. 
The  liabilities  which  were  thus  incurred 
by  him  amounted  to  £130,000.  His 
humiliation  was  indescribable,  but  he  met 
the  trial  with  strength  and  dignity. 
Liberal  offers  of  assistance  were  made  to 
him,  but  he  refused  them  all.  *Time 
and  I  against  any  two/  he  said;  and 
leaving  Abbotsford  and  taking  a  lodg- 
ing in  Edinburgh,  he  worked  like  a 
galley-slave  in  order  to  clear  off  the  debt 


Scott  Screamer 

Within  a  few  years  he  was  able  to  pay  Scott  was  employed  in  operations  against 

his  creditors  £40,000,  and  to  put  things  the  Indian   tribes,  and   in   1841   he   was 

in  such  shape  that  soon  after  his  death  appointed  commander-in-chief.     His  fame 

the    whole   debt    was   liquidated.     Symp-  rests  upon   his   brilliant  conduct   of   the 

toms    of    gradual    paralysis,    a    disease  Mexican   war   of    1840-47,    in    which    he 

hereditary    in    his    family,    began    to    be  invaded    Mexico,    capturing    Vera    Cruz, 

manifested,  and  in  the  autumn  of  1831  winning  a  series  of  victories  during  his 

his  physicians   recommended  a  residence  march  inland,  and  finally  capturing  the 

in  Italy  as  a  means  of  delaying  the  ap-  Mexican  capital  and  concluding  an  ad- 

Eroaches  of  his  illness.    To  this  scheme  vantageous    peace.     He    was    nominated 

e  felt  the  strongest  repugnance,  as  he  for  the  Presidency   by  the  Whig  party 

feared  he  should  die  on  a  foreign  soil ;  in  1852,  but  was  defeated  by  the  Demo- ' 

but  by  the  intervention  of  friends  he  was  cratic  candidate.     In  1855  the  honorary 

prevailed  upon  to  comply.     He  sailed  in  rank  of  lieutenant-general  was  conferred 

a    government    vessel    from    Portsmouth,  upon   him,   with   the  provision   that   the 

landed   at   Naples,   and  afterwards  pro-  title  should  cease  at  his  death.    At  the 

ceeded    to    Rome,    Tivoli,    Albani,    and  outbreak  of  the  Civil  war  he  remained 

Frascati.    Feeling,     however,     that     his  at  the  head  of  the  army,  but  age  and 

strength   was   rapidly   decaying,   his   de-  infirmities     prevented     his     taking     any 

sire  to  return  to  his  native  land  became  actual     command,     and     he     retired     in 

irrepressible,  and  he  hurried  home  with  November,    1801,    under    full    pay.     He 

a  rapidity  which  in  his  state  of  health  published     his    autobiography     in     1804, 

was   highly    injurious.     He    reached   Ab-  and  died  at  West  Point,  May  29.  1866. 

botsford   in  July.   1832,  and  died   there  Snot  trial  a      a  borough  of  Westmore- 

September  21,  1832.     He  was  interred  in  ow*w*»«'>     land    Co.,    Pa.,    30    miles 

his  family  burial  aisle  amid  the  ruins  of  s.  E.  of  Pittsburgh,  in  a  coal-mining  dis- 

Dry burgh  Abbey.     His  life  was  written  trict,  has  coal,  coke  and  iron  works,  etc. 

by  his  son-in-law,  John  Gibson  Lockhart,  Pop.  (1020)  5768. 

a  work  which  has  taken  the  position  of  a  Scottfl  Blnff      a  citv  °'  Scotts  Bluff 
classic.  ***m.a*,     Qq       Nebraska,     near 

R/»att      William     Bell,     brother     of  Wyoming  border,   in   a   noted   sugar-beet 

SH.utt,    David    gcottf   the   painter?   and  region.    Pop.  6012. 

himself  a  painter,  etcher,  engraver,  AnrfMltoii  (skran'tun),  *  city  of  P«n> 
archaeologist,  andpoet.  was  born  at  Edin-  wlwlWtt  sylvania,  county  seat  of 
burgh  in  1811.  He  received  his  art  train-  Lackawauua  county,  and  the  third  city  in 
ing  in  Edinburgh  uud  removed  to  London  size  in  the  State,  is  situated  on  the  Lack- 
in  1836.  In  1844.  ut  the  request  of  the  awanna  River,  at  the  junction  of  the 
Board  of  Trade,  he  established  a  school  Roaring  Brook ;  134  miles  N.  E.  of  New 
of  art  at  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  and  was  un-  York,  and  107  miles  N.  of  Philadelphia 
til  1885  art  examiner  under  the  Educa-  on  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  West- 
tioc  Board.  His  published  poems  in-  era,  the  Delaware  &  Hudson,  the  Central 
dude:  Hades  (1838),  The  Year  of  the  Railroad  of  New  Jersey,  the  New  York, 
World  (1846),  Poems  by  a  Painter  Ontario  &  Western,  and  the  Erie  rail- 
(1854),  Ballads,  etc.  (1875),  and  liar-  loads.  Its  public  buildings  include  a  city 
vest  Home  (1892).  Other  works  are:  hall,  court  house,  government  building. 
Antiquarian  Gleanings;  Lectures  on  Art;* public  library,  etc.  It  is"  the  metropolis 
Albert  Diirer,  His  Life  and  Works;  The  of  the  anthracite  coal  regions  and  owea 
Little  Masters:  Life  and  Works  of  David  its  prosperity  in  large  part  to  the  ex- 
Scott;  etc.  He  died  in  1890.  tensive  operation  in  coal,  and  the  develop- 
ficott  Winfield,  commander-in-chief  ment  of  the  machine  and  metal- working 
irMV,','>  of  the  United  States  arm*,  was  trades  incidental  and  contributory  to  the 
the  son  of  a  Scottish  Jacobite,  and  was  coal-mining  business.  It  has  many  plants 
born  near  Petersburg*  Virginia,  June  making  varied  lines  of  heavy  hardware, 
13,  1786.  He  was  brought  up  to  the  and  is  one  of  the  most  important  silk 
law,  and  admitted  to  the  bar,  but  never  manufacturing  centers  in  the  United 
practiced.  Entering  the  army,  he  served  States.  The  population  of  the  dtv  by  the 
with  distinction  in  the  war  of  1812-14,  census  of  1910  was  129,867;  in  1920, 
especially  in  the  capture  of  Fort  George,  137,783. 

Canada,  and  in  the  battles  of  Chippewa  Screamer   (skremer),  the  name  given 

and     Lundy's     Lane.     For    his    eminent  °^lcamcx    to    two    genera    of    South 

services  he  was  made  major-general  and  American    grallatonal    or    wading    birds, 

received   thanks   and   a   gold   medal   from  the      Palamidea      cornQta      or      horned 

Congress.     He  afterwards  visited  Europe,  screamer     (which    see)    and    the    closely 

and    studied    military    science    at    Paris,  allied      Chauna      chavarta,      or      crested 

In  1832  and  the  following  years  <;«»n«»ral  screamer.      The  latter  has  no  iiorn.  but 


Screen 


hi  on'',  wood,  or  iiietul  to  separate  dif- 
f'-n-Kl  jMirtit  <if  llii'  building,  an  the  tuive 
or  un  aisle  from  the  choir,  or  a  private 
i-hnpf-l  from  llii'  trininepl.  The  term  Is 
ii[i|ili''i]  Id  it  partition  extending  bitobs 
ilii-  Icjwit  iiid  at  n  iiifilia-val  hall,  form- 
ing ii  lobby  within  the  main  entrance 
ilnoi'N,  (imJ  liming  often  a  gullery  above ; 
also  Hi  a  ilt'ciiriil'-il  wall  inrliinigijt  a  eourt- 
yuril  in  front  of  n  building.  The  word 
bun  iiIhii  ii  general  line  as  a  promoter  of 
privacy,  uHidi'  from  itw  urcliltectunl  one. 

Screw  jys* 

Itliu  tlin      . 

form  manner,  ho  that  tile  successive 
uirriM  am  all  exactly  ttie  same  distance 
from  each  other,  ii nd  a  corresponding 
Kjiiml    groove    in    produced.     The    screw 

forms  one  of  the  six 

'ban  Ira] 

and   i»  I 
mo.il  llcation     of 
i lid 1 1 li*l    plane. 


ly  to  the  npl- 
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:  within  tin'  other,  and  by 
■■inivx  cylinder,  while  tbc 
fixed,  the  former  will  pas* 
Hit.  mid  will  advance  every 
milth   ii   space  et|tuil   to   (he 

A-  I  he  mtow  In  ii  iiiodlH- 

inclined    jiImiic    il    is    not 

titanic   tin-    un  linn  leal   ad- 
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Screw-pine 

the  extremity  of  the  lever,  the  law  be- 
comes :  Tbe  power  la  to  the  resistance 
as  the  distance  between  two  contiguous 
thread?  to  tbe  circumference  described  b» 
the  power.  Hence  the  mechanical  effect 
of  the  screw  Is  increased  by  lessening 
the  distance  between  the  threads  or 
making  them  finer,  or  by  lengthening  tba 
lever  to  which  the  power  Is  applied. 
The  law,  however,  is  greatly  modified 
by  the  friction,  which  is  very  great 
The  uses  of  the  screw  are  various.  It 
»nce  -or  fine  ad- 
required  in  Gas 
telescopes,  microscopes,  micrometers,  etc. 
It  is  used  for  the  application  of  great 
pressure,  as  in  the  screw-jack  and  screw- 
press;  as  a  borer,  in  the  gimlet:  and  In 
the  ordinary  screw-nail  we  have  It  em- 
ployed for  fastening  separate  pieces  of 
material  together.  The  differential  sore*. 
or  //ii nter's  screw,  ia  formed  of  two 
screws,  a  larger  and  a  smaller,  the  for- 
mer being  screwed  Internal];  to  allow 
the  latter  to  screw  Into  it:  the  pitch  of. 
the  two  screws  differs  slightly,  and  (or 
each  turn  of  the  chief  or  larger  screw 
the  progress  of  the  point  of  tbe  com- 
pound screw  is  the  difference  of  pitch- 
Great  power  is  in  this  way  attained 
without  the  weakness  dne  to  a  screw 
with  fine  threads.  See  alto  Bcrete-pn- 
prllcr,       Archimedean       Bertie,       BndlMt 

Screw-bean.  Se0  **«■** 
Screw-pine  grSET^JgTi 

hushes  known  as  the  Fandanacese  or 
Screw-pine  order.  They  are  natives  of 
tropical  regions,  and  abound  in  insular 
situations,  such  as  the  Eastern  Archi- 
[joliico.  They  branch  in  a  dichotomoisi 
or  forked  manner,  and  are  remarkable  for 
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Screw-propeller 


the  peculiar  roots  they  lend  out  from 
various  parts  of  the  stem.  These  roots 
are  called  aerial  or  adventitious,  and 
serve  to  support  the  plant.  The  seeds 
are  edible  ;  and  the  flowers  of  some  species 
are  fragrant,  as  In  the  Pandinui  odor- 
atitiimut,  which  is  not  uncommon  In 
collections  In  Europe,  and  conspicuous 
by  its  adventitious  roots,  and  Its  long 
spiny    leaves,    resembling    those    of    the 

fnneapple,  which  are  arranged  In  a  screw- 
ike  manner, 

Screw-propeller,  tUVKVt," 

to  ships  and  driven  by  steam,  propels 
them  through  the  water,  and  which,  In 
'     s  forms,  is  n  modification  of 


the 


■haft,  but  now  it  consists  of  several  dii 


■  illustrated  by 
a,  b.  e,  fig.  1,  which  gives  an  idea  of  the 
various  forms  of  blades  for  different  sizes 
of  propellers:  a  has  a  good  shape  for  the 
larger  sizes;  b.  having  three  blades,  la 
successfully  applied  for  twin  screw  steam- 
ers, and  is  also  useful  with  two  blades 
for  medium  sizes;  e  is  suitable  for  small 
diameters  and  a  moderate  number  of  rev- 


Fig,  a.—  Sep 


f-propi 


olutioos  per  minute.  Either  two  or  three 
blades  of  this  shape  answer  well  for 
barges  and  towing  purposes.  The  usual 
position  For  the  screw-propeller  is  Imme- 
diately before  the  stern-post,  ns  shown 
in  fig.  2,  the  shaft  passing  parallel  to  the 
keel  into  the  engine-room,  where  it  is  sot 
In  rapid  motion  by  the  s  learn  -engines. 
rhif    rotary    motion    in    the   surrounding 


the  well-known  principle  of  the 
screw,  an  onward  motion  of  the  vessel 
more  or  less  rapid,  according  to  the  veloc- 
ity of  the  shaft,  the  obliquity  of  the 
blades,  and  the  weight  of  the  vessel.  In 
1827  Mr.  Wilson,  of  Dunbar,  produced  a 
screw-propeller  which  proved  satlsfsctory, 
but  the  successful  introduction  of  the 
screw-propeller  is  due  to  Mr.  F.  P.  Smith 
and  to  Ericsson,  who  both  independently 
and  about  the  same  time  (1838>  secured 
patents.  Numerous  modifications  of  the 
■crew -propeller  have  been  proposed  and 
adopted  since  it  was  first  introduced,  and 
it  has  now  practically  superseded  the 
paddle-wheel  for  sea-going  vessels,  and  has 

■  traffic.  Twin-screws  have  recently  come 
Into  favor  for  use  on  the  Atlantic  liners; 
and  even  triple  screws  in  some  instances. 
For  warships  the  screw-propeller  is  in- 
dispensable, as  a  protection  to  the  motive 
power  of  the  vessel. 

Rnvirtn  (skreb),  AuaosTis  KuoSnk, 
OCriDe  fl  FreDcb  dramatic  wrileri  born 
at  Paris  in  1791 ;  died  in  1801.  His 
father  was  a  silk  merchant,  and  be- 
queathed to  his  son  a  considerable  fortune. 
Young  Scribe  was  originally  intended  for 
the   legal   profession,   but   at   the  age   of 

"  twenty  be  abandoned  it  for  the  more 
congenial  occupation  of  a  writer  for  the 
stage.  Ills  first  distinct  success  was 
achieved  in  1816  with  Une  Nuit  dc  Garde 
Rationale,  and  thenceforward  his  pen  was 
never  idle,  His  dramatic  pieces  comprise 
all  the  departments  of  the  lighter  kind 
of  drama,  and  from  their  gayety  and 
interest  of  plot,  as  well  as  the  felicitous 
manner  in  which  modern  French  life  Is 
depicted  in  them,  have  acquired  a  uni- 
versal popularity  over  the  European  con- 
tinent, and  have  also  been  introduced  on 
the  English  and  American  stage  in  the 
form  of  translations  or  adaptations.  Two 
of  the  best  known  among  them,  after  the 
Brst  successful  one,  are  he  V'crre  dllau 
('Glass  of  Water')  and  Adrirnne  Le- 
cout'reur.  As  an  opera  librettist  Scribe  li 
also  deservedly  famous,  having  supplied 
several  composers,  especially  Airber  and 
Meyerbeer,  with  the  text  of  the  most 
celebrated  of  their  works.  His  works. 
frequently  collaborations,  Dumber  several 
hundreds.  In  18:18  he  was  admitted  a 
member  of  the  French  Academy. 
Scriri*     ("krlb),    among   the   JewF,   an 

efrii  and  ecclciiaitical  scribes.  The  for- 
mer were  employed  about  any  kind  of 
civil  writings  or  records.  The  latter 
studied,  transcribed,  and  explained  the 
Iloly  Script  urea. 


Scrip 


Scndtri 


Serin  (skrip;  abbreviation  of  subscrip- 
ts tio?i),  a  certificate  of  loans  or 
shares  in  a  joint-stock  company,  forming 
a  temporary  acknowledgment  of  the  hold- 
er's interest,  and  indicating  the  amount 
and  date  of  each  installment  of  the  total 
subscribed  or  to  be  subscribed  by  him, 
the  scrip  being  finally  exchanged  for  a 
definite  share  certificate  or  bond. 

R/»riTr»Yi»r    (skriv'en-er),    Frederick 
oiijvcuci    IlENRy  Ambrose,  an  Eng- 

lier  )iblical  scholar,  born  in  1813.  He 
was  educated  at  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
bridge, where  he  took  the  degree  oi  M.A. 
in  1838.  From  1840  till  1850  he  was 
head-master  of  Falmouth  School  and  in- 
cumbent of  Penwerris,  and  he  retained 
this  living  till  in  1801  he  was  presented 
to  the  rectory  of  Gerrans,  Cornwall.  In 
1870  he  was  appointed  a  member  of  the 
Com  puny  of  Revision  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, and  in  1872  he  was  granted  a 
pension  from  the  civil  list  in  recognition 
or  his  services  in  connection  with  biblical 
criticism.  In  1875  he  became  vicar  of 
Hendon,  Middlesex,  and  prebendary  of 
Exeter.  Dr.  Scrivener  took  high  rank 
in  the  philological  criticism  of  the  New 
Testament,  on  which  lie  publishes  a  series 
of  valuable  works.  He  died  *n  1.H91. 
Scrofula  (Hkrof'ii-la),  r  Scropiiula, 
a  disease  due  L>  :.  deposit  of 
tubercle  in  the  glandular  and  bony  tissues, 
and  in  reality  a  form  of  tuberculosis  or 
consumption.  It  generally  diows  itself 
by  hard  tumors  of  the  glands  in  rious 
parts  oi*  the  body,  but  particularly  in 
the  neek.  behind  the  ears,  and  und<  ?  the 
chin,  which,  after  a  time,  suppurate,  and 
degenerate  into  ulcers,  from  which,  in- 
stead of  pus,  a  white  curdled  natter  is 
discharged.  The  first  appearance  of  the 
disease  is  most  usually  between  the  third 
and  seventh  year  of  the  patient's  age;  but 
it  may  urise  at  any  period  between  this 
and  the  age  of  puberty,  after  which  it 
seldom  makes  its  first  attack.  It  is  by 
no  m«'aus  a  contagious  disease,  but  is  of 
a  hereditary  nature,  and  is  often  entailed 
by  parents  upon  tlu'ir  children.  It  may, 
however,  remain  dormant  through  life, 
and  not  show  itself  till  the  next  genera- 
tion. Th»'  disease  generally  goes  on  for 
some  years;  and  appearing  at  last  to 
have  exhausted  itself,  all  the  ulcers  heal 
up.  without  being  sueceeded  by  any  fresh 
swellings,  but  leaving  behind  them  an 
ugly  puckering  of  the  skin,  and  a  scar 
of  considerable  extent.  This  is  the  most 
mild  form  under  whirli  scrofula  appears. 
Ill  more  virulent  eases  the  eyes  and  eye- 
lids are  inflamed,  the  joints  become 
affected,  and  caries  of  the  bone*,  super- 
venes. Hectic  fever  at  last  arises,  under 
which   the  patient   s«uk«;   or   the   disease 


ends  in  tuberculated  longs  and  pulmonary 
consumption.  Scrofula  is  also  called 
struma  and  kin^'s-cvil. 

Scroll  (sl-*rW»  a  very  frequent  oral* 
ment  h.  architecture,  consisting 
of  a  band  arranged  in  undulations  or 
convolutions.  The  name  is  also  given  to 
the  volute  of  the  Ionic  and  Corinthian 
columns. 

Scrophulariace*  fig**jr,S 

nat.  order  of  herbaceous  or  shrubby  mon- 
opetalous  exogens,  inhabiting  all  parts  of 
the  world  except  the  coldest,  containing 
about  160  genera  and  1900  species.  They 
have  opposite  or  alternate  entire  toothed 
or  cut  leaves,  and  usually  four  or  five 
lobed  irregular  flowers  with  didynamoui 
stamens,  placed  in  axillary  or  terminal 
racemes;  with  a  two-celled  ovary  and 
albuminous  seeds.  Many  of  the  genera 
such  as  the  foxglove,  calceolaria,  veron 
ica,  mimulus,  antirrhinum,  pentstemon, 
etc.,  are  valued  by  gardeners  for  their 
beautiful  flowers.  Scrophulariu  is  tbt 
typical  genus.  ~ .  decoction  of  8.  nodosa 
is  sometimes  used  by  farmers  to  cum 
scab  in  swine. 

Scruple     <8k™'Dl  > •  in  Troy  weight,  if 
^         equivalent      to     20     grains, 
1-3  part  of  a  drachm,  1-2*  part  of  an 
ounce,  and  1-288  part  of  a  pound. 

Scrutin     d '  Arrondissement 

(skni-tan  da-rdn-des-man),  jq  France, 
the  system  of  voting  whereby  each  arrow- 
dissement  or  district  oi  a  department  re- 
turns its  own  member  for  parliament, 
each  voter  of  the  arrondissetnent  having 
only  one  vote.  Scrutin  de  IAste.  on  the 
other  hand,  is  the  system  of  voting 
whereby  all  the  candidates  for  a  depart* 
ment  are  put  upon  the  same  list  and 
returned  at  the  same  election. 
Sctldder  (skud'er),  Horace  Elisha, 
author,  was  born  at  Boston, 
Massachusetts,  in  1838.  He  was  graduated 
from  Williams  College  in  1858,  engaged  in 
literary  pursuits,  and  was  editor  of  the 
Atlantic  Monthly,  1800-98.  He  wrote  a 
series  oi  stories  for  children,  Noah  Web- 
ster, Boston  Town,  History  of  the  United 
States,  etc.     He  died  January  11,  1902. 

Kmirlrlpr  Samuel  Hubbard,  natural- 
oluuuci,    ist  hroth9T  of  the  preceding, 

was  born  at  Boston  in  1837,  and  was 
graduated  from  Williams  College  in  1857. 
lie  wrote  n  work  on  Butterflies  and 
many  scientific  papers  and  in  1883  be- 
came editor  of  Science.  He  gave  special 
at  t nit  inn  to  fossil  insects  and  wrote  sev- 
eral lMioks  about  them.    Died  in  1911. 

Clrmrlpri  or  ScunfiRY  (sku-da-rt), 
oi/uucii,    MAnELEINE    DE>    a    French 

writer  of   romances,   born  at  Havre  fai 


Scudo  Sculpture 

1007,  became  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  from  painting  by  the  mode  of  its  expres- 

figures  in  the  literary  circle  of  the  Hotel  sion.     Sculpture  may  possess  the  added 

Rambouillet  at  Paris,  and  acquired  great  element    of    color;     but    while    painting 

fame  by  her  romances,  Ariameme  ou  le  makes   its  appeal   to  the  sense  of  sight 

Grand  Cyrus,  Ibrahim  ou  Vlllustre  Basso,  chiefly  through  color,  sculpture  concerns 

CMlie,  Almahide,  and  others  of  almost  in-  itself    wholly    with    pure    form,    whether 

terminable  length,  almost  entirely  forgot-  of  line  or  composition, 

ten   now,  even  by  name.     The  secret  of  Processes. —  In    producing   a    work    of 

their  great  popularity  at  that  time  consists  sculpture     two    processes    are    involved, 

in  this,  that  tney  were  fairly  represents-  '  modeling '    and    '  casting,'    the    former 

tive  of  her  age,  being,  in  fact,  the  reflection  alone  being  truly  the  work  of  the  artist, 

of  the  society  in  which  she  moved.     Her  For  ornament  and  figure  the  same  method 

nominal  heroes  and  heroines  were  classical  is  employed.     In  the  former  a  ground  of 

or  oriental  personages,  but  the  names  of  clay  is  prepared,  and  upon  it  the  lines 

her  characters  were,  in  fact,  only  a  trans-  of    the    ornament    are    lightly    sketched, 

parent    mask   behind   which   her   readers  usually    with    a    tool.     These    are    then 

saw  and  read  themselves.     The  in  term  in-  clothed     upon     firstly     with     important 

able  conversations  and   meaningless  gal-  masses,    then    the   connecting   lines,   and, 

Ian  tries   which  make  her  works  dull   at  lastly,  the  minor  detail,  the  whole  being 

ftresent  were  precisely  what  gave  them  afterwards  modeled  to  the  forms  desired, 
n teres t  when  all  her  characters  were  For  a  head  or  bust  a  flat  board,  set  on 
known;  and  as  she  was  admired  and  a  high  stand,  with  a  piece  of  wood  stand- 
respected  by  those  she  portrayed,  it  is  ing  at  right  angles  to  it,  is  used.  Lead- 
evident  they  were  flattered  by  her  por-  piping  is  sometimes  further  employed  to 
traits.  After  the  reunions  at  the  Hotel  raise  the  height  of  this  piece  of  wood, 
Rambouillet  had  been  broken  up  by  the  and  around  this  structure  the  clay  is 
troubles  of  the  Fronde,  Mdlle.  de  Scuden  roughly  built  up,  a  cylindrical  mass  for 
opened  her  own  house  to  a  select  society  the  neck,  and  an  egg-shaped  form  for  the 
or  similar  tastes.  She  died  in  1701. —  head.  Upon  this  latter  the  position  of 
Her  brother,  Georges  de  Scuderi,  was  the  features  is  marked,  and  the  work  car- 
a  writer  .of  tragedies,  etc..  and  an  enemy  ried  on  by  reference  to  the  living  model, 
of  Corneille.  He  was  born  in  1601 ;  For  a  full-length  figure  an  '  armature ' 
died  in  1667.  is  prepared,  consisting  of  an  iron  passing 
Soudo  (Bk&'dft;  It.  scudo,  L.  scutum,  through  the  center  and  attached  to  which 
a  shield),  an  ancient  Italian  are  other  irons  in  the  case  of  statues, 
coin,  the  equivalent  of  a  crown.  It  was  or  of  lead  piping  for  statuettes.  These 
named  from  its  bearing  the  impress  of  are  bent  to  the  required  positions,  the 
the  heraldic  shield  of  the  sovereign  by  whole  when  complete  representing  in  line 
whom  it  was  issued.  The  scudo  was  of  the  pose  and  character  of  the  Intended 
different  value  in  different  states  and  at  figure.  Upon  and  around  this  framework 
different  times.  The  name  is  sometimes  the  figure  is  first  roughly  built  up  with 
given  to  the  piece  of  five  lire  or  francs,  clay,  care  being  taken  to  add  just  as 
nearly  equivalent  to  the  American  dollar,  much  as  is  requisite,  and  to  follow  the 
Scull  ^^  •fto*"11?*  general  form  and  direction  of  the  muscles. 
^^*  The  essential  difference  between  modeling 
SouluiU  (Bkul'pin;  Cottus  octode-  and  carving  is  that  in  the  former  the 
"  cimsptnosus),  a  small  sea-  artist  works  from  within  outwards  by 
fish  found  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard  and  the  addition  of  material,  while  in  the 
on  the  Pacific  coast  of  America.  The  latter  from  without  inwards  by  the  taking 
gemmeous  dragonet  (Callionymus  lyra)  away  of  material.  The  sculptor's  work 
is  so-called  by  the  Cornish  fishermen.  proper  generally  ends  with  the  completion 
Sculpture  (skulp'tdr),  the  art  of  im-  of  the  clay  model.  The  next  process  is 
*  itating  living  forms  in  that  of  casting.  Plaster  of  Paris  of  the 
solid  substances.  The  word  means  strict-  consistency  of  thick  cream  is  poured  over 
ly,  a  cutting  or  carving  in  some  hard  the  model  to  the  depth  of  from  2  to  3 
material,  as  stone,  marble,  ivory,  or  inches,  the  inner  layer  being  colored, 
wood ;  but  it  is  also  used  to  express  the  When  this  is  set,  the  clay  is  carefully 
molding  of  soft  substances,  as  clay  or  removed,  and  what  is  termed  a  *  waste 
wax,  ahd  the  casting  of  metals  or  plaster,  mold  '  is  formed.  This  is  carefully 
The  imitation  of  living  form  is  alike  the  washed  and  when  dry  is  then  oiled.  Into 
essence  of  sculpture  and  of  painting,  and  this  mold  plaster  of  Paris  is  poured,  and 
both  these  arts  are  primarily  for  the  use  when  filled  and  set  hard  the  waste  mold 
and  purposes  of  architecture.  Sculpture  is  chipped  off.  The  plaster  of  Paris  has 
is  distinguished  from  architecture  by  its  taken  the  place  of  the  clay,  and  formed 
imitatioa  of  living  form,  and  is  separable  what  is  called  a  'cast/    A  head  is  usu- 


Sculpture 

arty  < 


Sculpture 


i   halve 


nilar  t 


1   is  adopted  in  the  cuse  of  complete 

titiiircs.  This  is  termed  '  piec.'  molding.' 
I ";i rtn  which  project  very  much  are  re- 
moved   and    cust    separately.    lieing    after- 

wiinls  atliicheil  tiy  m.-iuis  of  plaster  of 
Paris,  The  reproduction  (if  tills  planter 
i-:is(  in  marble  or  stone  is  a  mechanical 
tipi'rntinn.  usually  intrusted  to  a  skilled 
workman.  To  aid  him  he  employs  a 
•  iniiiiiiiij;  machine.'  by  which  he  first 
finds  out  tin;  distance  of  any  point  on 
tin'  cast  from  mi  iuiiiuimiry  vertical  plane 
placed  in  front,  and  into  the  block  of 
marble  drills  a  hole  whose  depth  from 
the  same,  plane  equals  this  distance.  In- 
numerable lmlvs  are  thus  drilled,  ami  the 
solid  marble  cut  away  until  the  bottoms 
of  all  the  holes  arc  reached.  This  given 
the  form  roughly,  and  the  carver  pro- 
Cecils  to  Copy  from  the  plaster  cast,  car- 
rying on  the  work  under  the  supervision 
of  the  sculptor,  who  rarely  carves  the 
wink  himself  except  iii  linishiiiK  touches. 
For  cjisiinj;  in  metal  a  plaster  mold  is 
lirst  niiiile  as  already  described.  Within 
this  is  lixed  a  rudely-formed,  solid,  but 
removable  mass  railed  a  'core,'  the  space 
lielwecii  il  and  the  surface  of  the  mold 
biiiu;  lilliil  with  the  molten  metal.  Ati- 
oiln-r  method  for  smaller  work  is  culled 
t  the  mold 


exhibit  the  art  In  complete  I 
religion.  The  artist  ha*  striven  i___  „ 
represent  human  or  natural  beaut/,  but 
to  illustrate  a  strange  and  fantastic  My- 
thology. Sculpture  has  here  do  inde- 
pendent existence,  and  no  chance  of 
gradual  and  stead;  development.  Tie 
artist  is  restricted  to  the  patient  ■jd 
often    exquisite    imitation    i 


Egyptisi 


—  From  Urf  a  flaw*  In  bi 


with  v 


l><]    the   ( 


niched  nut  ami  ttit-  molten  metal  poured 
into  the  mold  to  t.ike  its  place,  the  core 
lieiiii.'  afterwards  removed. 

lluturii:  Xruliitiin   in  .4xr'«.—  The  ear- 
liest records  of  sculpture  that  we  possess 


nature,  or  to  the  invention  of  monstrous 
human  form,  but  he  is  not  able  to  rlae 
to  a  conception  of  beaut;,  at  once  true 
to  physical  nature  and  charted  with 
human  emotion.  Thus  the  sculpture*  of 
India  and  China  are  semi  barbaric  and 
naturalistic;  and  in  the  colossal  Dgntca 
of  the  rock-cut  templet  of  India  there  b 
a  superadded  symbolism,  which  led  to  the 
most  extravagant   deformities  of  the  nu- 


Assyrian. —  from  Siniroud.  P30-920 


HEXCURY 

Four  nuilnpira  c!  aculptura.     The  Venua  da  Milo  ud  the  Man  an  in  the  Lout™  Mutmim.  Parii; 
the  Apollo  Betridarn  in  tha  Vatican,  Roma;  la*  Mercury  in  tha  Acropolii  Muaeum.  Athena,  Greece. 
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man  figure.      It   is  to  Egypt  (hat  we  must  Museum    is    K 

turn  lor  I  lie  dim  visna  ol  IukIut  and  more  h-i-lion   of  Eg),. . .  ,    „ 

vital  art.     Th.-  distinctive  charm  tenslics  from   B.c.   2000   to   the   Mohammedan   In- 

of    Egyptian    sculpture   are   colossal   sko,  vuhion.   a.d.  tHO. 

stability,  anil  symmetry,  the  repression  (.'rut  Sculpture. —  These  early  prod- 
being  ilnu  of  calm  repose  mid  solemnity,  nets  of  art,  valuable  in  themselves,  are 
Willi  a  suggestion  of  Ihe  supernatural,  nevertheless  chief)  J  interesting  as  lead  ins 
A  conventional  uniformily  reigns  every-  Ihe  way  to  the  full  development  of  sculp- 
where  without  life  or  action.  Everything  lure  under  the  Greeks.  Greek  sculpture, 
is  subject  to  symbolic  meaning  accordinc  in  ils  infanry,  is  strongly  stamped  with 
lo  form 1 1 la?  laid  down  by  authority.  The  oriental  character,  as  may  be  seen  by  a 
work  was  executed  in  syenite  or  basalt,  careful  examination  of  the  reliefs  from 
and  this  symbolism,  linked  with  ntluii-  the  temple  of  Assos  now  in  the  Louvre. 
rable  regularity  of  workmanship,  give  10  and  Ibe  metopes  from  Selinus,  casta  of 
Egyptian  sculpture  the  distinction  and  which  are  in  the  British  .Museum.  Hut 
dignity  of  a  style.  The  besi  period  of  from  the  end  of  the  sixth  century  B.C. 
Egyptian     sculpture    was    from     HBO    to  the  development   of   Greek  art   vm    raniil 

The  best  period  of  Assyi ' 


sculpture  as   a  style,   Is  inferior  to  that 
of  Egypt.     Its  charai 

ind   vigorous   spit 


lion  t 


in  red    wit 


_eauty  of  any  ki 
Egyptian  work  it 
Iras  true.  It  is  powerful  and  energetic, 
but  lacks  grandeur;  overladen  with  detail 
ami  ornamentation  il  does  not  attain  to 
the  sublime  in  its  repose,  nor  to  beauty 
in  its  movement.  Persian  sculpture 
<.-|*X^m  ii.r.1  differs  but  little  from 
Assyrian,  nod  in  iiiiimlly  included  with  il. 
Itoughly  hewn  and  badly  modeled,  the 
fonf  of  Ibe  animal  forms  yet  give!  it 
s  sense  of  the  gigantic,  analogous  to  tint 


the  temple  of  Egina.  executed  about  475 
B.C.,  and  now  preserved  st  Munich,  the 
figures  of  the  warriors  (see  tbe  cants  in 
the  British  Museum)  are  no  longer  of 
stiff  conventional  type,  with  attitudes 
eorrect  but  lifeless;  there  is  energy  and 
movement  in  their  action,  and  a  living 
truth  or  gesture  only  to  be  gained  by 
artists  who  had  studied  the  human  form 
long  and  attentively.  Upheld  on  the  one 
hand  hy  a  noble  mythology,   thai   raagnl- 


distorting  human  alt 
and  supported  on  tbe  other  by  an 
iug    knowledge   of    nature,    the    i 


Unites 


of  Greek   i 

stion  of  time.     It  came  lo  perfection 
I'hidins,   whose  statues   of   Athene   in 


obtained  by  tbe  Greeks 

of     Hercules,     but     withal     possessing    no    me   inrineuon  hi  aniens    in 
sense    of    ideal    beauty.     In    the    British    of  Zeus  in  the  temple  it  O! 
10— 9 
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the  period  of  the  highest  style  of  Greek 
art.  The  special  character  of  the  art  that 
flourished  at  Athens  under  the  rule  of 
Pericles  (fourth  century  b.c.)i  and  by 
the  all-potent  hand  of  Phidias,  consists  iu 
n  perfect  balance  and  combination  of  ele- 
ments sublime  and  human.  Sculpture 
bad  reached  that  point  when  a  faultless 
Imitation  of  nature  was  within  its  reach, 
but  it  had  not  yet  abandoned  its  spiritual 
connection  with  a  splendid  mythology. 
"'l  have  therefore,  in  the  sculpture  of 
•   of   In 


i   period,   the   highest    type   < 


■aim  and  reti- 

_ --.     r.-s  of  the  grand 

style  of  this  epoch  are  the  sculptures  of 
the  Parthenon;  the  colossal  bronze  head 
t>f   Jrlftiu    in    the   British    Museum;    the 


mlsia  over  tba  remains  of  her  husband 
Ma  u  so  I  os,  prince  of  Carta,  bx.  352. 
These  sculptured  decorations,  now  in  the 
British  Museum,  present  in  the  design* 
for  the  frieze,  depicting  a  battle  between 
Greeks  and  Amazons,  an  invention  of 
graceful  and  energetic  movement,  and  a 
record  of  rapid  and  violent  gesture  inch 
as  clearly  distinguish  the  work  from  that 
which  it  succeeded.  The  works  of  Prax- 
iteles  are  especially  valuable  as  express- 
ing a  tenderness  of  feeling  which  this 
new  and  closer  sympathy  with  human 
emotions  had  developed.  He  la  known 
to  us  chiefly  through  copies  of  his  works, 
or  of  the  works  of  his  school,  the  most 
celebrated  of  which  are  preserved  in  the 
t   the  sweetness  and  delicate 


Venn*  of  MiJo,  in  the  Louvre;  and  the 
extjuisite  relief  representing  the  Parting 
at  (Irpheu*  and  Hurgdice,  ill  (he  Museum 
at    Naples.      Greek    art.    however,    rapidly 


(ill   r 


l  of 


___ial  human  life.  The 
of  spirit  characteristic  of  the  sculpture 
of  Phidias,  and  of  his  pupil  Alcamenes, 
was  ei changed  for  a  more  life-like  render- 
lie  fim-isntMl  by  the  force  and  variety  of 
human  feeling  as  well  as  by  the  beauty 
of  human  form.  The  representatives  of 
(his  later  style  were  Ejtcopas  and  his 
younger  contemporary  Praxiteles.  The 
m«l  important  works  of  Scopns  that 
survive  are  the  decorations  to  the  mauso- 
leum st   11a  Ilea  rnasaus,   erected  by   Arte- 


Angela.   S,  Nymph,  donjon. 


grace  of  his  style  are  admirably  displayed 
in  the  statue  of  Ore*  discovered  at 
(.'nidus,  nnd  now  in  the  British  Museum. 
To  this  period  belong  the  celebrated  group 
of  .Yiote  and  Hrr  Children;  also  the 
bronze  figure  of  \arcinut  in  the  Naplea 
Museum.  From  the  death  of  Alexander 
the  Great,  b.c.  323,  onwards  to  the  con- 
quest bv  the  Romans,  B.C.  146,  the  prog- 
ress of  Greek  sculpture  is  only  a  further, 
and  often  a  weaker,  development  of  the 
same  ideal.  The  celebrated  group  of  the 
Laocobn,  the  head  of  the  Dying  Alex- 
ander, the  Dying  Gladiator,  and  the 
Apollo  Belvedere,  arc  some  of  the  works) 
of  this  epoch  that  are  preserved  to  ua. 

Italy. —  The    history    of    sculpture    In 
Italy  is  only  a  continuance  of  it*  storj 


Sculpture 
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Id  Greece.  It  was  Greek  art  produced 
by  Greek  workmen  that  adorned  the  pal- 
ace* of  the  emperors;  ami  the  Roman 
sculptors,  la  so  far  as  they  bad  any  inde- 


claMic  lines.  Jncopo  dcTIa  Querela 
(1374-1438),  whose  bosutiJul  reliefs 
adorning  the  facade  of  tliu  Church  of 
San  I'etronia  at  Bologna  show  a  feeling 
for  grace  not  before  expressed,  was  tbe 
founder  ot  the  modern  school.  Lorenso 
Ghiberti     ( 1381-1455  j     developed    a   mora 

Elctorlal  style  with  extraordinary  success ; 
ut  sculpture  awaited  the  advent  of 
Donatello  (1380-1408)  In  order  to  find 
Its  true  direction  and  to  reach  its  full 
triumph.  His  marble  statue  of  St. 
Oeorpc,  in  the  church  at  Or  San  Michele 
Id  Florence,  Is  one  of  tbe  very  finest 
works  of  renaissance  sculpture.  Luc* 
-fells  Robbia  (1400-61),  and  Andrea  Ver- 
rocchio  (1432-88),  the  master  of  Leon- 
ardo da  Vinci,  may  slso  be  named.  The 
special  tendencies  of  Italian  sculpture  may 
be  said  to  have  reached  their  full  expres- 
sion in  the  work  of  Michael  Angelo 
(1473-150*).  Here  we  see  all  previous 
efforts  to  interpret  passion  and  feeling 
summed  up  ana  concluded.  His  figures 
are  charged  with  all  the  possibilities  of 
human  experience  and  emotion.  It  was 
towards  this  complete  understanding  of 
of  physical  expression  thst 
t  had  been   tending,  and  It 


all   Ital 


E"ll, 


pende.it  existence,  can  only  claim  lo  have 
Impov.  rlshcd  the  ideal  they  received  from 
Greece  Many  of  the  best-known  Rtatuca 
In  exlSTetice  were  produced  in  (he  Grteco- 
Homaii  period:  aa  the  Borghcte  Gladiator 
In  the  Louvre,  the  Vcnws  dv  1J edict  at 
Tlorence  and  the  Farncic  HercuUt  at 
Naples.  From  the  lime  ol  Hadrian  (A.n. 
138)  art  rapidly  declined,  and  this  de- 
based Roijtii  mis  the  only  style  employed 

in   Italy  Lntil  the  revival  in  the  twelfth 

century.  This  revival  of  sculpture  began 
with  NiroU  Pisa  no.  who  wns  born  at 
Pisa  about  A.u.  1200,  and  whose  work 
in     the    pulpits 
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master  that  Italy 
produced. 
wo-ks    at 
statues     in     the 
chapel    of    the 
Medici  at  Flor- 
ence,     tiie      Cap- 
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bi.t    both    of  these   sculptors    worked 
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Bernini       <ir>08- 

11180 1,    the 

ter    of    the 

roco  '     style,     ex-    John  Hsmpdea. —  Polar. 

e  m  j>  I  i  (i  e  s        a 

straining     after     grace     nnd     elegance     by 

means   of   affectation.      In    the   eighteenth 

century     Italy     became     the     headquarter* 

of    the    classical    revival     which    spread 
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thence  throughout  Europe.  The  leading 
spirit  in  this  movement  was  Canova 
(1757-1822),  who,  although  he  failed  to 
restore  to  his  art  its  earlier  masculine 
strength,  at  least  sought  in  the  study  of 
the  antique  for  greater  simplicity  and 
elegance  in  representation.  Canova's 
most  finished  productions  are  notable  for 
an  affectionate  tenderness  of  sentiment 
rather  than  imagination,  and  his  figures 
are  never  formed  after  the  highest  ideal. 
But  within  the  narrower  limits  of  his 
style  he  produced  much  that  is  graceful, 
and  he  combined  in  a  manner  peculiar  to 
himself  a  reminiscence  of  antique  grace, 
with  a  feeling  entirely  modern  and  almost 
domestic  in  its  tenderness.  His  most 
characteristic  works  are  the  Graces,  the 
Hebe,  and  the  Cupid  and  Psyche  (all  well 
known),  but  his  finest  work  is  the  colossal 
group  of  Theseus  Slaying  a  Centaur  at 
Vienna.  Canova  formed  Thorvaldsen, 
the  great  Danish  sculptor,  and  his  name 
and  influence  dominated  the  art  of  sculp- 
ture throughout  Europe  for  many  years. 
His  pupils  were  Tenerani  and  Giacometti, 
and  among  later  sculptors  occur  the 
names  of  Bartolini  and  Duprd.  Italian 
sculpture  of  to-day  has  a  strong  bias 
towards  realism,  the  chief  exponents  be- 
ing Monteverde  and  Gallori,  Magni  and 
Barzaghi,  though  Consani,  Albani,  and 
Fedi    form    exceptions. 

France. —  The  early  art  of  France  was 
influenced  by  the  then  prevailing  styles. 
Thus  the  sculptures  of  her  cathedrals 
show  Ryzantine,  Romanesque,  and  Gothic 
influences,  the  finest  examples  in  this  last 
being  at  Amiens.  Awakening  in  the 
fifteenth  century  it  produced  as  pre- 
cursors of  the  renai«sance  Bouteillier  and 
Colombo  (1431-1514),  and  in  the  six- 
teenth century  Jean  Goujon  (1530-72), 
whose  best  work  is  the  Fountain  of  the 
Innocents  in  Paris,  and  whose  Diana 
shows  all  the  faults  and  beauties  of  the 
style.  Cousin  (1501-80),  Pilon  (1515- 
1MM,  Pierre  Puget  (l<>22-94),  Coysevox 
(1i'rl<M720i.  and  Girardon  (1030-1715) 
continued  the  style,  which,  while  aiming 
at  elegance  and  grace,  lost  simplicity 
and  roundness.  The  Danish  school  which 
produced  Thorvaldsen,  owes  its  rise  to 
French  influence.  Later  yet  come  IIou- 
doii  (1711 -1S-J.SK  Bosio  (1700-1845), 
K;ide  (  1 7X5-1855 »,  Ha  rye  (1705-1875), 
a  sculptor  of  animals,  and  Carpeaux, 
whose  chief  work.  Ln  1)an**\  is  in  front 
of  the  new  opera  house  (1827-75);  and 
among  living  artists  are  St.  Marceaux, 
Fremiet  ( animal »,  Falguiere,  Mereie\ 
I>alou,  ltodin,  and  Dubois  (monument 
of  General  Lainnriciere ) ,  who  form  a 
school  which  is  the  foremost  and  most 
vital  in  Europe. 


Germany. —  There  was  no  early  school 
of  German  apart  from  the  general  Gothic 
style  of  all  northern  European  countries, 
but  with  the  renaissance  of  the  fifteenth 
century  arose  Adam  Krafft  (1480-1507) 
and  Peter  Vischer,  two  contemporary 
sculptors  of  Nuremberg,  and  Albert  Dtirer 
(1471-1528),  painter  and  sculptor.  Then 
came  a  break  until  the  rise  of  the  modern 
school,  which  owes  its  existence  to  the 
influence  of  Thorvaldsen.  The  chief 
names  are  Dannecker  (1758-1841),  with 
his  Ariadne  and  Schadow  with  Girl  Tying 
Her  Sandal  (1764-1850).  Rauch  (1777- 
1857)  was  the  real  founder  of  the  modern 
German  school.  His  monument  to  Fred- 
erick the  Great  at  Berlin,  with  its  many 
accessory  figures,  is  his  finest  work,  and 
from  his  school  came  Rietschel  (1804- 
60),  Schwanthaler  (1802-48),  August 
Kiss  (1802-65),  Bandel  (1800-76),  and 
Drake  (1805-82).  Schilling  is  the  most 
noted  among  the  living  sculptors  of  Ger- 
many. 

England. —  Of  examples  of  sculpture 
executed  before  the  eighteenth  century 
England  possesses  very  few.  Several 
tombs  exist,  and  some  of  the  cathedrals, 
notably  Wells,  Exeter,  and  Lincoln,  pos- 
sess figures  executed  presumably  by  Eng- 
lishmen at  an  earlier  date.  It  is  not, 
however,  until  the  reign  of  Charles  I  that 
names  of  artists  appear,  notably  among 
them  being  Nicholas  Stone  (1586-1647), 
and  Grinling  Gibbons  (1648-1721),  who 
was  the  first  real  artist  of  the  English 
school.  Cibber  may  be  mentioned,  but 
Joseph  Wilton  was  the  forerunner  of  the 
school  which  produced  Banks  and  Flax- 
man.  Banks  (1735-1805)  is  the  father 
of  ideal  English  sculpture,  but  died  un- 
appreciated, leaving  John  Flaxman 
(1755-1826)  to  achieve  the  task  of  bring- 
ing the  classical  spirit  into  English  art, 
and  founding  the  school  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  II is  love  for  severe  simplicity 
and  true  form  was  imbibed  in  Rome,  and 
is  best  seen  in  his  Shield  of  Achillea,  in 
his  Michael  Overcoming  Satan*  and  bis 
Ccphalus  and  Aurora.  He  greatly  as- 
sisted Wedgwood  in  the  design  and  dec- 
oration of  his  pottery,  and  executed  a 
number  of  beautiful  designs  in  outline 
illustrative  of  Homer  and  of  Dante.  His 
most  famous  pupil  was  Baily  (1788 
KS(>7),  whose  Eve  at  the  Fountain  is 
much  admired.  Sir  Francis  Chantry 
(17S8-1841)  worked  chiefly  on  portrait 
figures  and  busts,  and  Sir  Richard  West- 
macott  (17iK>-18Ti0)  on  monuments.  John 
Gibson  (17SU-1866).  a  pupil  of  Canova. 
more  properly  belongs  to  the  Italian  than 
the  English  school,  his  whole  artistic  life 
having  been  passed  in  Rome.  His  finest 
works  are  Psyche  Borne  by  Zephyrs^  the 
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Narcissus,  Hylas  Surprised,  and  a  large  Thompson,  Palmer's  pupil,  as  a  portrait 
relievo  of  Christ  Blessing  Children.    The  sculptor,  has  been  most  successful.     We 


75),  whose  chief  work  is  the  equestrian  popular  feeling  and  have  had  an  educat- 

statue  of  General  Outram,  now  at  Cal-  ing  influence.     St.  Gaudens,   O'Donovan, 

cutta,    and    Patrick    Macdowall     (1799-  Roberts,    Dengler,    French,    Hartley   and 

1870)    with    Love   Triumphant,   are    the  Warner  are  younger  artists  whose  works 

last    names    of    the   classic    school.    The  reflect    credit    on     American     sculpture, 

tendency  of  sculpture  in  England  at  the  Barnard's    admirable    symbolical    groups 

present  day   is  towards  a  more  original  for  the  Pennsylvania  capitol,  at  Harris- 

and  naturalistic  treatment.     Alfred  Stev-  burg,  rank  among  the  ablest  achievements 

ens  (died  1875)  is  the  author  of  the  finest  of  modern  sculpture.     Of  women   sculp- 

decorative   work   in   England,   the   monu-  tors  in  America  can  be  mentioned  Harriet 

ment  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  in  St.  Hosmer,  whose  Sleeping  faun  and  Zeno- 

Paul's,    London;    and    among    the    more  bia   bear   marks   of  strong   individuality, 

distinguished  of  living  men  are  Woolner,  Emma   Stebbins,   Anne    Whitney,    Vinnie 

Boehm,  Thornycroft,  Gilbert,  Brock  and  Ream  Hoxie  and  Edmonia  Lewis  deserve 

Leighton,  whose  works,  with  those  of  some  permanent  record. 

younger  men,  go  far  to  give  English  sculp-  ScUTmerS    (skup'erz),     channels     cut 

ture  a  high  place.  wt/uji|icx»    jnrollgh  ^ie  8ideB  0f  a  snip 

United  States. —  Among  earlier  sculp-  at  the  edges  of  the  deck  to  carry  water 
tors  Powers  and  Crawford  hold  command-  off  the  deck  into  the  sea. 
ing  positions.  Powers'  Greek  Slave  rep-  Qn-n rw  (skur'vi),  a  disease  of  a 
resents  a  high  type  of  beauty.  Among  his  °^U1VJ  putrid  nature  prevalent  in 
more  important  works  are  11  Penseroso,  cold  and  damp  climates,  and  which  chiefly 
Proserpine  and  the  Fisher  Bop.  Craw-  affects  sailors,  and  such  as  are  deprived 
ford's  equestrian  statue  of  Washington,  of  fresh  provisions  and  a  due  quantity 
his  Beethoven  and  the  Peri  at  the  Oate  of  vegetable  food.  It  seems  to  depend 
of  Paradise  have  attracted  much  atten-  more  on  a  defect  of  nourishment  than  on 
tion ;  the  American  Revolution  as  ill  us-  a  vitiated  state ;  and  not  to  be  of  a  con- 
tra ted  on  the  bronze  door  of  the  Capitol  tagious  nature.  It  comes  on  gradually, 
at  Washington  and  the  Statue  of  Liberty  with  heaviness,  weariness  and  unwilling- 
on  the  dome  of  the  Capitol  are  also  im-  ness  to  move  about,  together  with  dejec- 
portant.  The  Indian  Chief  and  Orpheus  tion  of  spirits,  considerable  loss  of 
and  Cerberus  have  won  admiration,  strength,  and  debility.  As  it  advances 
Horatio  Greenough's  Chanting  Cherubs,  in  its  progress  the  countenance  becomes 
the  Bunker  Hill  Monument  and  the  sallow  and  bloated ;  respiration  is  hur- 
■tatue  of  Washington  at  the  National  ried  on  the  least  motion ;  the  teeth  be- 
Capitol  are  noble  works  of  art.  Clev-  come  loose;  the  gums  are  spongy;  the 
enger  (1812-1843)  and  Henry  K.  Brown  breath  is  very  offensive ;  livid  spots  appear 
(1814-1886),  were  artists  of  merit,  on  different  parts  of  the  body;  old 
Akers  (1825-18G1)  in  his  Pearl  Diver  wounds,  which  have  long  been  healed  up, 
exhibited  his  thorough  knowledge  of  the  break  out  afresh ;  severe  wandering  pains 
principles  of  art  and  a  strong  imaginative  are  felt,  particularly  by  night;  the  skin 
faculty.  Bartholomew  (1822-185$)  pro-  is  dry;  the  urine  small  in  quantity;  and 
duced  several  classic  and  scriptural  sub-  the  pulse  is  small,  frequent,  and  towards 
jects  in  which  he  showed  a  rare  natural  the  last  intermitting;  but  the  intellect, 
talent.  Story  (b.  1819)  holds  a  conspic-  for  the  most  part,  clear  and  distinct, 
nous  place  among  American  sculptors.  By  an  aggravation  of  the  symptoms  the 
Versatile,  with  a  delicate  and  noble  sen-  sufferer  in  its  last  stage  exhibits  a  most 
timent,  his  work  is  not  strictly  original,  wretched  appearance.  Scurvy  as  usually 
but  is  marked  by  careful  finish.  Jerusa-  met  with  on  shore  is  unattended  by  any 
lem  Lamenting,  Cleopatra,  The  Sibyl,  and  symptoms  other  than  slight  blotches,  with 
Medea  exhibit  his  almost  perfect  work,  scaly  eruptions  on  different  parts  of  the 
Rinehart  (1825-1874)  is  a  truly  ideal-  body,  and  a  sponginess  of  the  gums.  In 
Istic  sculptor.  Rogers,  Mead,  Palmer  the  cure,  as  well  as  the  prevention  of 
are  favorably  known.  J.  Q.  A.  Ward  scurvy,  more  is  to  be  done  by  regimen 
(b.  1830)  has  done  work  most  thoroughly  than  by  medicines,  obviating  as  far  as 
national  and  entirely  original.  His  possible  the  several  remote  causes  of  the 
statue  of  Washington  is  a  noble  contri-  disease;  but  particularly  providing  the 
button*  The  Indian  Hunter  is  a  remark-  patient  with  a  more  wholesome  diet,  and 
able   example   of   American   art    Launt  a   large   proportion   of   fresh   vegetable 
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Both  as  a  preventive  and  as  a  curative 
agent  lime  or  lemon  juice  is  of  the  first 
importance  in  this  disease. 

Scurvy-errass   \y°Miaria     o/ncina- 

»*v/M.4.*j  biWUU  Us),  a  cruciferous 
plant,  growing  in  Britain  and  elsewhere 
on  the  seashore  and  high  up  on  the 
mountains.  It  has  long  been  esteemed 
for  its  antiscorbutic  property,  and  hence 
its  name.  The  leaves  are  slightly  pun- 
gent, and  are  sometimes  used  as  a  salad. 
Scilta^e  (skii'tij),  or  Escuage  (L.  L. 
o  8cut(i(jium,  from  L.  scutum,  a 
shield),  in  feudal  law,  the  service  by 
which  a  vassal  was  bound  to  follow  his 
lord  to  war  at  his  own  charges.  It  was 
subsequently  commuted  for  a  pecuniary 
satisfaction  and  became  a  parliamentary 
assessment,  the  custom  of  commuting 
service  having  become  general  and  the 
rate  of  commutation  variable. 
Scutari  (sko'tii-re),  a  town  of  Asiatic 
Turkey,  on  the  Bosphorus, 
opposite  Constantinople,  of  which  it  is 
a  suburb.  It  is  built  on  an  amphitheater 
of  hills,  and  contains  numerous  mosques, 
tine  bazaars  and  baths,  barracks,  and  a 
seraglio  of  the  sultan.  Behind  the  town 
is  an  immense  cemetery.  Scutari  con- 
tains granaries  jnd  is  a  fruit  market. 
The  manufactures  are  saddlerv.  silk, 
muslin  and  cottou  stuffs.     Pop.  105,500. 

QnriTari  a  town  of  European  Tur- 
DLULcUl,    ki,y     capital     of     North     A1_ 

bania,  at  the  south  end  of  the  lake  of 
same  name.  It  has  manufactures  of  arms 
and  cotton  stuffs,  and  being  situated  on 
the  Bojana,  by  which  the  lake  (18  miles 
long  by  t»  \vide>  discharges  its  waters 
into  the  Adriatic,  is  favorably  situated 
for  commerce.     Top.  about  ,'$2,000. 

Scutcheon.    See  u°cutch™n. 

(skuch  ' ing), 
a  machine  for 
rough-dressing  fiber,  as  flax,  cotton,  or 
silk. 

Scvlla     (s>l'la>,    a    rock    in    the    Strait 
*  of  Messina,  on  the   Italian  side 

nearly  opposite  the  whirlpool  of  Charyb- 
dis.  Various  blends  were  associated 
with  Si'.vlla  and  fharyhdis,  which  were 
«»stenned  highly  dangerous  to  navigators. 
Se^   (harybdin. 

Scyllidee    ;sn',,i"(,r'>;  t,lff  '1;>k:»«i»«\.  * 

VJ  family     of     small-sized     but 

very  abundant  sharks.  Th«*y  are  caught 
in  gn-at  r. umbers  for  the  sake  of  their 
oil.      Se*1    Ihnj-finh. 

SpvttitiiHjp  (sim'ni-de),  a  family  of 
0tJ,1,imutC  sharks,  distinguished  by 
the  absence  of  an  anal  fin.  and  by  dorsals 
unfurnished  with  spin***.  The  lobes  of 
the  caudal  tin  or  tail  are  nearly  equal, 
and  the  head  is  furnished  u-*»h  a  pair  of 


Scutching  Machine 


small  spiracles.  The  Greenland  shark 
is  the  best-known  species. 

Scyros,    See  s*^0* 

Scvthe     (sith)>  an  instrument  used  in 
*  mowing  or  reaping,  consisting 

of  a  long  curving  blade  with  a  sharp  edge, 
made  fast  at  a  proper  angle  to  the  lower 
end  of  a  more  or  less  upright  handle, 
which  is  bent  into  a  convenient  form  for 
swinging  the  blade  to  advantage.  Most 
scythes  have  two  short  projecting  handles 
fixed  to  the  principal  handle,  by  which 
they  are  held.  The  real  line  of  the  handle 
is  that  which  passes  through  both  the 
hands,  and  ends  at  the  head  of  the  blade. 
This  may  be  a  straight  line  or  a  crooked 
one,  generally  the  latter,  and  by  moving 
the  short  handles  up  or  down  the  main 
handle,  each  mower  can  place  them  so  as 
best  suits  the  natural  size  and  position 
of  his  body.  For  laying  cut  corn  evenly, 
a  cradle,  as  it  is  called,  may  be  used. 
The  cradle  is  a  contrivance  somewhat  re- 
sembling a  rake,  with  three  or  four  long 
teeth  so  fixed  to  the  scythe  as  to  stretch 
the  cut  grain  properly  at  each  sweep  of 
the  scythe.  A  species  of  scythe  which 
has  been  called  the  cradle-scythe  is  reg- 
ularly used  with  the  cradle  for  reaping 
in  some  localities.  One  form  of  scythe 
has  a  short  branching  handle  somewhat 
in  the  shape  of  the  letter  Y,  having  two 
small  handles  fixed  at  the  extremities  of 
the  two  branches  at  right  angles  to  the 
plane  in  which  they  lie.  The  Hainault 
scythe  is  a  scythe  used  with  only  one 
hand,  and  is  employed  when  the  corn  is 
much  laid  and  entangled.  The  person  has 
a  hook  in  one  hand  with  which  he  collects 
a  small  bundle  of  the  straggling  con*. 
and  with  the  scythe  in  the  other  hanu 
cuts  it.  The  scythe  has  largely  gone  out 
of  use  since  the  advent  of  the  mowing 
machine. 

Srvthifln  (sith'i-an),  a  name  very 
otyiuitui     vaguely    used    by    ancient 

writers.  It  was  sometimes  applied  to 
all  the  nomadic  tribes  which  wandered 
over  the  regions  to  the  north  of  the 
Itlack  and  the  Caspian  Seas,  and  to 
the  east  of  the  latter.  In  the  time  of  the 
Koman  Empire  the  name  Scythia  ex- 
tended over  Asia  from  the  Volga  to  the 
frontiers  of  India.  The  people  of  this 
region,  being  little  known,  were  the  sub- 
ject of  numerous  fables. 

Scythrops    ^V0^,  $  bl5T£ 

longing  to  the  cuckoo  family.  Only  one 
species  is  known,  the  S.  Nova  Hollandut, 
a  very  handsome  and  elegantly  colored 
bird  inhabiting  part  of  Australia  and 
some  of  the  Eastern  Islands,  about  the 
«»»e  of  the  common  crow.     It  has  a  large 


Sea 


and   curiously   formed   beak,   which   given 
it  eo  singular  au  aspect  that  on  a  bait; 
glance   it   might   almoat   be   taken   for   a 
toucan  or  hornbill. 
g^&>     See  Ocean. 

Sea-acorn.    tm  Babintu- 

rW-»nPTnnn*>     (»*-a-nein'6-D.e),  the 

oca  anemone   „<,„„!„  name  _i¥en  ,„ 

a  number  of  animals  of  the  subkiogdom 
Ccelenterata  and  class  Actiuozoa.  includ- 
ing the  genus  Actinia  and  other  genera. 
The;  are  among  the  moat  interesting 
organisms  met  with  on  the  sea-beach, 
and  in  aquaria  form  a  great  attraction. 
All  sea -anemone*,  however  varied  in  col- 
oration or  form,  present  the  essential 
structure  and  appearance  of  a  fleshy 
cylinder,  attached  tiy  its  base  to  a  rock 
or  atone,  and  presenting  at  its  free  ex- 
tremity the  mouth,  surrounded  by  a 
circlet  of  arms  or  tentacles.  With  these 
tentacles,  which   may   be   very  numerous, 


flower,  become*  a  conical  maaa  of  jelly- 
like  matter.  Although  these  forms  are 
attached  to  rocks  and  fixed  objects,  they 
appear  abie  to  detach  themselves  at  will. 
They  are,  most  of  them,  diepcious,  that 
ia,  having  the  sexes  situated  in  different 
individuals.  The  young  are  developed 
within  the  parent  body,  and  appear  in 
their  embryo  state  as  free  swimming 
ciliated  bodies  of  an  oval  abape.  The 
sea-anemones  resemble  the  Hying  in 
their  marvelous  powers  of  resisting  in- 
juries and  mutilation.  Thus  If  a  sea- 
anemone  be  divided  longitudinally  a  new 
animal  will  in  due  time  be  formed  out 
of  each  half.  They  appear  singularly 
insusceptible  also  to  the  action  of  hot 
or  cold  water,  and  seem  to  be  wonderfully 
long-lived.  A  well-known  Instance  of 
longevity  on  the  part  of  the  sea-anemone 
is  that  afforded  by  one  named  'Granny,' 
which  was  taken  by  Sir  John  Dalyell 
in  1828.  and  lived  till  1887.  They  are 
food  in  Italy,  Greece,  Provence, 


loltllf 


r  food- 
whelks 


which  thoy  paralyze  by  means  of  the 
thread -cells  common  to  (hem  with  all 
Ccelenterata.  The  mouth  leads  into  a 
stomach-sac.  which,  however,  is  imper- 
fectly specialized,  and  is  such  that  a 
generalised  idea  of  the  structure  of  a  sea- 
anemone  may  be  gained  by  supposing  that 
the  animal  in  transverse  section  repre- 
sents a  douhte  tube,  the  outer  tube  corre- 
sponding to  the  body. nails,  and  the  inner 
tube  to  the  stoma cIi-bhc.  When  fully 
expanded  Ihe  appearance  of  the  anemones 
In  nil  their  varieties  of  color  is  exceed- 
ingly beautiful.  Itut  upon  the  slightest 
touch  the  tentacles  can  be  quickly  re- 
tracted within  the  mouth -aperture,  Ihe 
fluids  of  the  body  are  expelled  liy  the 
mouth,  and  the  animal,  from  presenting 
the     appearance     of     a    fulty     expanded 


ScB-n tip     B    name   sometimes  given   te 

0C»  HJJC,    thm     f0I^hark     or  tnreaher. 
See  Thresher. 

Spn -hftth  i  n  cr    produces    the  stimulat- 

oea  naming,  mR  rffectl  0(  lbe  onJ1. 

nary  cold  bath  with  the  additional  stim- 
ulus due  to  the  salt,  so  that  it  acta  as 
an  Invigorating  tonic.  Persons  who  are 
an<emie — that  is,  of  deficient  quality  of 
blood  —  nnd  those  suffering  from  any  in- 
ternal complaint  ought  to  refrain  from 
sea-bathing.  It  has,  however,  been  found 
very  salutary  in  several  complaints,  as 
diseases  of  the  glands  of  all  kinds,  and 
of  the  skin  in  scrofula  and  a  scrofulous 
predisposition,  exhausting  sweats,  and 
tendency  to  catarrhs,  chronic  nervous 
diseases,  particularly  hysteric  attacks,  epi- 
lepsy. St.  Vitus's  dance;  also  sometime* 
In  chronic  rheumatism.  Many  physiciana 
advise  sea-bathing  for  their  patients. 
Kp»-hpnr  a  n"me  sometimes  given  to 
oca  ue*r,  t(ie  ^^  bttf  (see  Beor) . 

also  to  a  kind  of  seat.     See  Seal. 

Sea    Buckthorn ,    °r   Sallow 
Thorn,    ,ar*e  ■hru 


tree,  with 
gray  silky  foliage  and  entire 
leaves.  There  is  but  one  known  species, 
sometimes  called  the  sea  buckthorn,  a 
large  thorny  shrub  or  low  tree,  a  native  of 
parts  of  the  sandy  sea-coasts  of  England 
and  the  continent  of  Europe,  and  found 
also  throughout  a  great  part  of  Tartary. 
It  is  sometimes  planted  to  form  hedge* 
near  Ihe  sea,  growing  luxuriantly  where 
few  shrub*  will  succeed.  The  berries  are 
orange  colored  and  are  gratefully  acid. 
Sea-cat,    ■«■"•  riven"  the  CAw.*w- 

I     munttroia.     See  I  htmtrro. 


Sea-cow 


Seal 


Sea-cow.    See  Manatce- 
Sea-cucumber.    See  uoiothuria. 

Sea-dace.    See  Ba88- 
Sea-devil.   See  ****** 

Spfl-HrflP'nn      (/,^«*««  draco),  a  tele- 

oca  uraguu   ostean      flsh      included 

among  the  Lophobranchii  (which  see). 
The  breast  is  very  wide,  and  the  large 
size  of  the  pectoral  fins,  which  form  wing- 
like structures,  together  with  its  general 
appearance,  have  procured  for  this  fish 
its  popular  name.  /'.  natans,  an  allied 
species,  has  smaller  pectoral  fins  and  a 
larger  body.  The  sea-dragon  occurs  in 
Javanese  waters.  The  dragonets  (Cal- 
lionymug),  fishes  of  the  goby  family 
(Gobiida),  are  also  known  as  sea-dragons. 

Sfift-fiftP*le       a  name  applied  to  one  or 
c     cagxc,      tw0  mem|)ers  0f  the  eagle 

family;  but  probably  with  most  dis- 
tinctive value  to  the  cinereous  or  white- 
tailed  eagle  or  erne  (Ilaliavtus  albicilla), 
found  in  all  parts  of  Europe.  It  is  gen- 
erally found  inhabiting  the  sea-coasts, 
and  although  living  mainly  upon  fish,  yet 
makes  inland  journeys  in  search  of  food, 
and  seizes  lambs,  hares,  and  other  ani- 
mals. The  head  is  covered  with  long 
drooping  feathers  of  ashy  brown  color, 
while  the  body  is  of  a  dark-browTi  hue, 
streaked  in  some  places  with  lighter  tints, 
and  having  the  primary  feathers  of  the 
wing  mostly  black.  The  tail  is  rounded, 
and  is  of  white  color  in  the  adult,  but 
brown  in  the  young  bird.  The  bird 
breeds  in  Shetland  and  in  the  Hebrides. 
Its  average  size  appears  to  be  about  3 
feet  in  length,  and  from  0  to  7  feet  in 
expanse  of  wings.  The  American  bald- 
headed  eagle  (Jlaliavtus  Icucoccphalus) 
from  its  frequenting  the  sea-coasts  is  also 
named   the   sea-eagle.     See   Eagle. 

Sea-ear.    See  Halioti*- 

Sea-e££    tuc  soa"urcnm'    See  Echinus, 

Sea-elephant.    Sce  Eicphant-mi. 

^pofrirrl  (se'furd),  a  small  town  of 
octtiuiu     KllKhlI1(lf    in    tn<>    (.onnlv    0f 

Sussex.  \\  miles  s.  k.  of  Newhaven,  now 
.1  popular  seaside  resort.     Pop.  4787. 

Sea-fOX.     Sw  ™™kvr. 

Sea-erape,  1  *{tmi*  of  P1™/"*  !']ph<y 

""~**  &*«*i'~*     dra    ii>% t .  order  dnetacea\ 
closely    allied    to    the   conifers.     The   spe- 
cies consist  of  shrubs  with  jointed  stems, 
whence   they   are   also  called  .Joint-firs. 
Sea-grraSS.     Sw  ^r^8-u:rack. 


Seaham  Harbor  tfg&tfSEl 

of  Durham,  6  miles  8.  of  Sunderland, 
has  an  excellent  harbor  for  the  shipping 
of  coal.  Pop.  15,759. 
Sea-hare  {Aplysia),  the  name  of  a 
^  genus  of  gasteropodous  mol- 
lusca.  These  animals  are  slug-like  in 
appearance,  and  derive  their  popular 
name  from  the  prominent  character  of 
the  front  pair  of  tentacles,  which  some- 
what resemble  the  ears  of  a  hare.  Tb« 
shell  is  either  absent  or  is  of  very  rudi- 
mentary character,  and  is  concealed  by 
the  mantle.  Four  tentacles  exist,  and 
the  eyes  are  situated  at  the  base  of  the 


Depilatory  Sea-hare  (Aplysia  dtp&ans). 

hinder  tentacles.  The  sea-hares  are 
widely  distributed  throughout  moat  seas, 
and  generally  inhabit  muddy  or  sandy 
tracts.  They  emit  a  fluid  of  a  rich  purple 
hue,  which,  like  the  ink  of  the  cuttle- 
fishes has  the  property  of  diffusing  itself 
quickly  throughout  the  surrounding  wa- 
ter. They  are  also  known  to  discharge 
an  acrid  fluid  of  milky  appearance,  which 
has  an  irritant  effect  on  the  human  skin, 
and  in  the  case  of  A.  depilan*  was 
thought  to  have  the  property  of  remov- 
ing   hair. 

Sea-hedgehog.    See  *«**•«• 
Sea-hog.   See  PQrPoi*e- 
Sea-horse.    ?eei  n*p***»»*    *** 

v*      Lophobranchtu 

Sea-kale     ( Cr9^he  *»«*«■••> . « j**- 

ennial  cruciferous  herb,  a 
species  of  colewort,  called  also  tea-cab- 
bagc.  It  is  a  native  of  the  sea-coasts  of 
Europe,  and  is  much  cultivated  in  gardens 
as  a  table  vegetable,  the  blanched  young 
shoots  and  leaf-stalks  being  the  parts 
eaten. 

Sea-king.  See  ™*v- 

Seal  t8*^'  an  ^Qf raved  stamp  bearing 
a  device  or  inscription  pertaining 
to  the  owner ;  also,  the  impression  of  such 
a  stamp  on  a  plastic  substance  as  wax. 
A  seal  upon  a  document  was  originally 
a  substitute  for  a  signature:  a  seal  upon 
a  place  of  deposit  answered  the  purpose 
of  security  in  a  different  manner  from  a 
lock.     The  use  of  seals  is  of  the  highest 


Seal 


antiquity,    and    one   of   the 

commonest       fjrnis      is      the 
la  Egypt   impressions  of  sea 
i>i   tine  clay,   and   attached   to  iu 
by   slips    of   papyri.     The    Komi 
clay,   been '-wax,   and   in   the  tim< 
rmpire   lend    for   tukiug   impressions.     In 
the  time  oF  Constimtine  flat   metal  seals 
called      buffo      were    used.      The      mctuls 
osed  were  gold,  silver,  aod  lead,  and  the 
bulla?    were    attached     to     documents    by 
(ilk   or   woolen    bands.     The   leaden   seal 
was  adopted  by  the  popes.      (Sec  Bull.) 


-liest    and   on   each    foot,   and   the   middle   digits   of 
ignet-riug.    the    hinder    feet   are   much   shorter    II.ad 


i-ided 


cla* 


mils, 


inited 


used    by  a  web  of  skin,  and  so   for_ 

'   the   swimming    paddles.     The   fore   limbs   are 

In    mere    Rippers.      The    dentition    resembles 

seals    that    of    carnivore    generally.     The    fur 

ctali    generally  consists  of  a  dense  thick  under- 

1  the    fur  and  of  an  outer  coat  of  longer  und 

i    bv   coarser    hairs.     The    bones   are   of    light 

spongy    texture,    and    beneath    the    skin 

Is    a    thicker    layer    of    blubber   or    fat. 


B  rem  thing. 

The     western     monarclis    generally 
bulhe  up  lo  the  sixteenth  century,     ine 
use   of   Iwes'-wnx   wns  introduced   by   the 
Normans;    sealina-wax    was    invented    iu 
urv     (See   Sralinp- 

.  _ _i    fcngland    are   null 

scaled  in  compliance  with  legal  formality, 
but  the  true  voucher  to  which  alone  any 
real  importance  attaches  is  the  signature. 
There  are  three  seals  officially  used  in 
England  —  the  grest  and  privy  souls,  and 
the  signet.  The  United  Stutes  govern- 
ment and  the  several  Stales  have  seais, 
each  with  a  distinctive  device  or  legend. 
The  attestation  of  deed*  and  other  docu- 
ments by  a  notary's  seal  stamped  upon 
the  paper  is  customary. 
Seal  ,he  """Be  applied  collectively  to 
'  certain  genera  of  mammals,  order 
Carnivore,  section  Pinniped ia  or  Tinni- 
grsdn,  in  which  the  feet  exist  ic 
form     of     swimming- puddles.     Two 


■d  The   ey 

le  the  sen: 

ic  The    se 

iu  chiefly 

g-  The   ■ 


Scratching. 

e  large  and  intelligent,  and 
smell  is  also  well  developed. 
of  touch  appears  to  reside 
he    '  whisker! '   of    the    face. 

.   .3  of  large  six*  In   proportion 

the  body,  and  when  domesticated  seali 


The 


nd  the  fa 


They 

arc    permanently    stretched    out     behind 
the    body    and    parallel    with    the    tail,    a 
conformation       obviously       inappropriate 
inpporting  tbe  body  for 


lOtio 


land, 


l. m 


adapted    for  swimming.     Fivi 


l-.it.ly 


Old  lisle  Fur  8t»l. 


Seal 


eiulbit  a  very  high  degree  of  intelli- 
gence. The;  are  polygamous,  and  seldom 
produce  more  than  two  young  at  birth, 
one  being  the  common  number.  They 
occur  almost  in  all  sens  eicept  those  of 
tropical  regions.  In  the  northern  regions 
they  are  more  especially  plentiful.  They 
are  largely  hunted  for  their  skins,  which 
are  converted  into  leather,  and  for  their 
blubber,  from  which  a  valuable  nil  in 
obtained.  The  common  seal  (I'hora 
rif u/ina |  is  found  widely  throughout  the 
northern  seas.  Its  average  length  is 
from  3  to  5  feet,  ami  the  fur  is  n  gray- 
ish-brown, mottled  with  black.  It  is  very 
destructive  to  most  of  the  food  fishes. 
It  is  much  attached  to  it*  young,  nuil  is 
itrongly  attracted  by  n-nsii-a]  smsiidn. 
It   is  never   met   with   hi   large 


Seal 

charm  gryphv*  or  oriteut),  attains  a 
length  of  from  8  to  9  feet,  and  is  found 
on  the  Scandinavian  and  Icelandic  coast*. 
The  /'-  caepica,  found  in  the  Caspian  Sea, 
and  also  in  the  Siberian  lakes  Aral  and 
Baikal,  attains  a  length  of  about  D  feet. 
The  genus  Stcnorhynchm  is  represented 
by  several  species  of  the  Southern  Sea^ 
nnrl  by  the  monk  seal  (S.  monde*»»l  of 
the  Mediterranean,  which  attains  a  length 
of  from  10  to  12  feet,  and  seems  to  have 
been  (he  seal  best  known  to  the  ancients. 
The  genus  Cyttophora  includes  the  large 
bladder-nose,  hooded  or  crested  seal  (('. 
rrinlala)  of  the  Greenland  seas,  In  which 
the  nose  of  the  males  haa  a  curious  dis- 
tensible snc.  and  which  attains  an  av- 
erage length  of  from  10  to  12  feet.  I: 
also   includes   the   large  sea-elephant,  ele- 


■k  and  shoulders, 
loff  Islands  and 
.  The  sea-bear 
i  of  the  equator 
io  the  Antarctic 
abundant  at    lb* 


Seal 


Sealing-wax 


Falkland  Islands  early  in  the  nineteenth 
century,  but  has  almost  been  extermi- 
nated there.  It  is  now  sought  for  chiefly 
at  St.  Paul's  and  St.  George's  Islands, 
of  the  Pribyloff  group,  off  the  coast  of 
Alaska,  and  at  the  Commander  Islands 
in  the  Boh  ring  Sea.  The  species  found 
here  is  the  northern  fur  seal  (Callo- 
rhhiu*  ursinus  or  Otaria  ursine).  It 
visits  those  islands,  making  its  appear* 
a  nee  from  the  southward  late  in  the 
spring,  chiefly  for  reproductive  purposes, 
leaving  again  about  the  end  of  October 
or  beginning  of  November.  Each  old 
male  mates  with  ten  or  fifteeen  or  more 
females,  whom  he  guards  jealously,  and 
in  whose  behalf  he  fights  furiously.  The 
female  gives  birth  to  one  pup.  The  male 
attains  maturity  about  the  eighth  year, 
when  its  length  is  from  7  to  8  feet,  and 
its  weight  from  500  to  700  lbs.  The  outer 
and  longer  hairs  of  its  fur  are  of  a 
grayish-brown  color,  the  thicker  under- 
fur  being  -darker  or  reddish-brown;  and 
it  is  this  tine  under-fur  which,  when 
stripped  of  the  coarse  outer  hairs  and 
dressed  by  the  furrier,  affords  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  and  valued  of  the 
*  sealskins  '  of  commerce. 

The  seal  fisheries  are  divided  into  hair- 
seal  fisheries  and  fur-seal  fisheries.  The 
principal  seats  of  the  hair-seal  fishery  are 
Newfoundland,  Jan  Mayen  and  the  Cas- 
pian Sea.  Nearly  half  the  total  number 
of  seals  obtained  is  taken  on  the  New- 
foundland coast.  The  Jan  Mayen  fishery 
is  carried  on  by  the  British,  Norwegians, 
Swedes,  Danes  and  Germans,  the  number 
of  seals  taken  by  the  British  vessels  be- 
ing about  equal  to  that  taken  by  all  the 
others  together.  The  only  British  ports 
now  engaged  in  the  industry  are  Dundee 
aud  Peterhead.  Steamers  are  employed, 
and  the  vessels  make  the  ice  about  the 
middle  of  March,  and  prosecute  the  seal 
fishiug  till  about  the  middle  of  May,  when 
they  proceed  to  the  whale  fishing.  The 
seals  are  taken  either  by  clubbing  them 
or  shooting  them  when  congregated  on  the 
ice.  The  species  taken  are  the  same  as 
those  on  the  Newfoundland  coast,  the 
harp  or  saddle-back  and  the  hood  or 
bladder-nose.  The  skins  are  salted,  and 
the  fat  is  stowed  into  tanks,  and  manu- 
factured into  oil  when  the  vessels  reach 
home  in  the  autumn.  The  blubber  of 
about  100  seals  yields  a  tun  of  oil. 
Owing  to  the  reckless  way  in  which  the 
fishery  has  been  conducted  seals  have 
greatly  diminished  in  numbers  of  late 
years  in  localities  where  they  were  for- 
merly plentiful;  but  a  'close  season' 
has  now  been  established  both  in  the 
Newfoundland  fishery  and  the  Jan  Mayen 


fishery.  The  fur-seal  fishery  is  carried 
on  chiefly  at  St.  Paul's  and  St.  George's 
Islands,  Pribyloff  Islands,  Alaska,  and 
Commander  Islands,  Behring  Sea.  all 
which  were  leased  in  1870  by  the  Alaska 
Commercial  Company  of  San  Francisco, 
and  in  1890  by  the  North  American  Fur- 
Sealing  Company.  It  is  also  carried  on 
at  the  Straits  of  Juan  de  Fuca,  at  the 
Lobos  Islands,  mouth  of  Rio  de  la  Plata, 
at  the  South  Shetland  Islands  and 
Straits  of  Magellan,  and  at  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope.  The  indiscriminate 
killing  of  fur  seals  in  the  open  seas  by 
vessels  chiefly  from  Canada,  led  to  a 
controversy  between  the  United  States 
and  the  British  governments,  the  prac- 
tice of  ocean  fishing  becoming  so  de- 
structive that  there  was  serious  danger 
of  annihilation  of  the  seals.  Fortunately 
the  difficulty  has  been  adjusted,  Canada 
and  Japan  receiving  part  of  the  profits 
of  the  fisheries  for  their  abstention  from 
this  destructive  process.  The  sealing 
company  is  not  allowed  to  take  more  than 
100,000  skins  annually,  and  this  from 
young  males,  the  old  males  and  the 
females  being  preserved  for  breeding  pur- 
poses. 

Seal  Great*  a  seal  used  for  the  United 
*  Kingdom  in  sealing  the  writs  to 
summon  parliament,  treaties  with  foreign 
States,  and  other  papers  of  high  moment. 
The  lord-chancellor  is  keeper  of  the  great 
seal.  Tne  United  States  has  a  great  seal 
of  similar  character  in  charge  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  State.  Its  device  is  an  Amer- 
ican eagle,  with  the  shield  on  its  breast, 
in  its  right  talon  an  olive  branch,  in  its 
left  a  bundle  of  13  arrows,  and  in  its 
beak  a  scroll  with  the  inscription  E 
Pluribus  Unum,  On  the  reverse  is  an 
unfinished  pyramid  and  above  it  an  eye, 
a  Latin  inscription  surrounding. 
Sea-lemon      (Moris),  a  genus  of  gas- 

teropodous  mollusca,  sec- 
tion^  Nudibranchiata  (*  naked-gilled  *), 
family  Doridte.  It  is  destitute  of  a  shell, 
and  moves  by  means  of  a  broad  ventral 
foot.  The  gills  exist  in  the  form  of  a 
circle  of  plumes  in  the  middle  of  the 
back,  at  the  posterior  extremity  of  the 
body,  and  can  be  retracted  at  will  within 
the  body.  The  name  sea-lemon  has  been 
applied  to  these  molluscs  from  their 
usually  yellow  color  and  somewhat  lemon- 
like shape.  They  may  be  found  at  low- 
water  mark  under  stones  and  in  similar 
situations.  Doris  tubcrculata,  or  the 
*  sea-lemon '  par  excellence,  is  about  3 
inches  in  length,  of  a  yellow  color,  and 
having  the  mantle  warty. 

Qpq liner- tuqy  a  resinous  preparation 
settling  whjl,  uged  for  iecuring  foIde<] 


Sea-lion 


Search-light 


papers  and  envelopes,  and  for  receiving 
impressions  of  seals  set  to  instruments. 
Onlinary  re.|  sealing-wax  is  made  of 
pmv  bleached  lac,  lo  \vlii«-h  when  molted 
are  added  Venice  turpentine  and  ver- 
milion. Inferior  qua  lilies  consist  of  a 
proportion  of  common  rosin  and  red- 
lead,  and  black  and  other  colors  are  pro- 
duced by  substituting  appropriate  pig- 
ments. Sealing-wax  was  invented  in  the 
seventeenth   century. 

Sea-lion.   s,e  *SVu/- 
Seal  Islands.   Soe  L°l0*- 

QpolVn+A  «r  Siai.kot,  a  town  of  In- 
ocuiiwic,    |lia  .|M  tl|(J  1»ullju,N  7o  miios 

northeast  of  Lahore,  is  the  scene  of  a 
famous  annual  fair,  and  a  local  trade 
center  of  rising  importance.  The  man- 
ufactures are  paper  and  cloth.  Pop.  (in- 
cluding military  ennu  ninent ),  57,1)5(3. 
Seal-leather,    "  lather  manufactured 

light,  strong  and  tough,  and  is  finished 
either  in  a  large  coarse  grain  for  boot- 
makers, or  as  an  enameled  or  japanned 
leather. 

Sea-mat     or  ^OUNWKACK  (Fiustm), 

'  a  genus  of  Molluscoida, 
class  Polyzoa  (which  see).  The  sea- 
mat,  which  presents  the  appearance  of  a 
piece  of  p. tie  brown  sea- weed,  is  a  com- 
pound organism,  produced  by  a  process 
of  continuous  gemmation  or  budding 
from  a  single  primitive  polypide,  which 
latter  was  in  turn  developed  from  a 
true  egg.  Knch  little  polypide  or  zooid 
of  tin*  sea-mat  possesses  a  mouth  sur- 
rounded by  a  crown  or  circle  of  retractile, 
ciliated  tentacles,  a  stomach,  and  intes- 
tine. Fluxtra  foliaria,  or  the  broad 
homwrack,  is  a  familiar  species,  as 
also  are  F.  truncuta,  F,  dtnticulata,  etc. 
CpQ-mpn  Laws  Kklating  to.  In 
ociuucii,      tl|<1       American       merchant 

service  shipping  articles  are  agreements 
in  writing  or  print  between  the  master 
ami  seamen  or  mariners  on  board  of  his 
\essel  (except  such  as  shall  be  appren- 
ticed or  servant  to  himself  or  owners), 
declaring  the  voyage  or  voyages,  and  the 
term  of  time  for  which  such  seamen 
or  mariners  shall  be  shipped.  It  is  also 
required  that  at  the  foot  of  every  such 
contract  theio  >-hnll  be  a  memorandum, 
in  writing,  of  the  day  and  the  hour  on 
which  inch  seaman  or  mariner,  who  shall 
so  ship  and  subscribe,  shall  render  him- 
self on  board  to  be^in  the  voyage  agreed 
upon.  In  default  of  shipping  articles 
the  seaman  i*  entitled  to  the  highest 
waces  which  have  been  given  at  the 
l>ort  or  place  where  such  seaman  or 
mariner    shall    have    been    shipped    <or    a 


similar  voyage,  within  three  months 
next  before  the  time  of  such  shipping, 
on  his  performing  the  service,  cr  during 
the  time  he  shall  continue  to  do  duty 
on  board  such  vessel  without  heiug 
bound  by  the  regulations,  or  subject  to 
the  penalties  or  forfeitures  coutained  in 
act  of  Congress ;  aud  the  master  is 
further  liable  to  a  penalty.  Shipping 
articles  ought  not  to  contain  any  clause 
which  derogates  from  the  general  rights 
and  privileges  of  seamen;  and  if  they 
do  the  clause  will  be  declared  void.  A 
seaman  who  signs  shipping  articles  is 
bound  to  perform  the  voyage,  and  he  has 
no  right  to  elect  to  pay  damages  for 
non -performance  of  the  contract.  la 
the  llritish  service  laws  closely  similar 
to  these  are  in  use. 

Sea-mOUSe      (Apkroditi),   a   genus  of 

dorsibranchiate  Annelids 
or  marine  worms.  The  most  notable 
feature  in  connection  with  the  sea- 
mouse  consists  in  the  beautiful  iridescent 
hues  exhibited  by  the  hairs  or  bristles 
which  fringe  the  sides  of  the  body.  The 
sea-mouse  inhabits  deep  water,  aud  may 
be  obtained  by  dredging,  although  it  is 
frequently  cast  up  on  shores  after  storms. 

Rpqvipp  (sa-ans),  in  spiritualism,  a 
0caiu,G     sitting  with   the  vipw  of  ob. 

taining  '  manifestations/  or  holding  in- 
tercourse with  the  alleged  spirits  of  the 
departed. 

Sea-otter,   cotter. 

Sea-paSS,    ?  Passport  carried   by  neu- 
JP        >     tral   vessels  in  time  of  war 
to  prove  their  nationality,  and  so  secure 
them  from  molestation. 

Sea-pen.   Sie  '•«««'"«■• 
Sea-perch,   Vj^-  Luhrax  '»p»»-  s* 
Sea-pike.   Soe  ««"*•*• 

fipa-Tvinlr  ( Armor  ia  maritima),  a 
oca  yiius>    sma„  plant    the  type  of  the 

genus  Armcria,  nat.  order  Plumbagina- 
ceus  found  on  European  coasts.  Tbe 
thrift  (Armcria  vulgaris)  is  found  in  the 
sea-waters  of  the  Middle  and  Southern 
States,  near  the  coast. 
CpQvnh  ItiuiiT  of,  in  maritime  law, 
oettiisii,  the  right  claimed  by  a  nation 
at  war  to  authorize  the  commanders  of 
their  lawfully  commissioned  cruisers  to 
enter  private  merchant  vessels  of  other 
nations  met  with  on  the  high  seas,  to 
examine  their  papers  and  cargo,  and  to 
search  for  enemy's  property,  articles  con- 
traband of  war,  etc. 
Spa roh -lic/ht     nn  electric  arc-light  of 

r»iiecd     with    a    parabolic    reflector    so 


Search-warrant 


Sea-snake 


that  the  rays  are  sent  almost  wholly 
in  one  direct  line,  forming  a  path  of 
light  which  may  be  projected  for  miles. 
A  chief  purpose  is  for  use  on  war  ves- 
sels, enabling  the  officers  to  detect  the 
approach  of  an  enemy  in  the  durk  and 
to  guard  against  torpedo  bonts.  They 
are  also  used  for  signaling,  and  on  land 
for  exhibition  and  advertising  nurposes. 
They  have  been  made  powerful  enough 
for  the  light  to  be  seen  nearly  100  miles 
away. 

Search-warrant,   in  {aw,  a  written 

^^  vu  ™ «.******«,  authority  granted 
by  a  magistrate  to  a  legal  officer  to  search 
a  house  or  other  place  for  property  al- 
leged to  have  been  stolen  and  suspected 
to  be  secreted  iu  the  place  specified  in  the 
warrant.  Similar  warrants  are  granted 
to  search  for  property  or  articles  in  re- 
spect of  which  other  offenses  are  com- 
mitted, such  as  base  coin,  coiners*  tools, 
explosives,  liquors,  etc.,  kept  contrary  to 
law. 

Sea-scorpion.    Soe  scorpion- fan. 
Sea-serpent,   ?    ninr,inf    «"«7»,ntine 

»,*,«•  ~~*r~*A.«,  fonn  0f  large  size,  or 
sea-monster  of  doubtful  character,  fre- 
quently alleged  to  have  been  seen.  From 
the  numerous  substantiated  accounts  of 
animals  of  one  kind  or  another,  but 
differing  from  all  described  and  known 
forms,  having  been  seen,  often  close  at 
hand,  by  the  crews  and  passengers  of 
ships,  and  by  respectable  observers  on 
land,  we  are  restricted  to  the  choice  either 
of  believing  that  in  every  case  the 
senses  of  the  observer's  must  have  been 
mistaken,  or  that  some  living  form  must 
have  been  seen  in  the  majority  of  cases, 
i'areful  research,  and  the  weighing  of 
the  evidence  presented  in  the  accounts 
of  *  sea-serpent  '  phenomena,  show  that 
th*»  subject  demands,  at  least,  investiga- 
tion, though  very  little  credit  is  placed 
in  the  existence  of  any  such  animal. 
See  Kraken,  Sea-snake. 

Sea-shore,    in  ,llw«  "to"15™  the  strip 

'      surrounding    a    coast    be- 
tween high  and  low  water  mark. 

Sea-sickness,  lho  llnmp  Vvvl\  t0  !.,,e 

MVI*   »*w***v*»,     „austMl     an(|     ol|K»r     d,s. 

agreeable  sensations  produced  on  those 
unaccustomed  to  a  sea-faring  lift*  by  the 
rolling  motion  of  a  vessel  at  sea.  The 
exact  causes  and  etiology  of  this  com- 
plaint are  as  yet  imperfectly  under- 
stood. Some  observers  have  referred  the 
ma.ady  to  causes  entirely  dependent 
ii|x>n  the  altered  or  affected  functions  of 
the  nervous  centers;  others  to  the  re- 
gurgitation of  bile  into  the  stomach;  and 
others,  again,  to  the  irritation  of  the  liver 
cousequeut  ou  the  unusual  uiovcmeuts  of 


the  body.  Probably  all  three  views  con- 
tain a  certain  amount  of  truth.  The 
measures  which  have  been  suggested  for 
sea-sickness  are  preventive  or  curative. 
Preventive  measures,  so  far  as  the  con- 
struction of  the  vessels  themselves  are 
concerned,  have  not  proved  of  much 
practical  utility.  Preventive  measures, 
regarded  from  the  patient's  point  of 
view,  are  practically  limited  to  the  regu- 
lation of  the  diet,  which  for  some  days 
previously  to  undertaking  the  voyage 
should  be  plentiful,  but  of  light  and  nu- 
tritious character.  The  bowels  should 
not  be  constipated  above  all  things;  and 
food  should  not  be  taken  for  at  least  five 
or  six  hours  before  going  on  board.  A 
cup  of  strong  coffee,  swallowed  just 
before  embarking,  proves  beneficial  to 
some  as  a  nerve  stimulant ;  while  others 
derive  benefit  from  a  nerve  sedative, 
such  as  bromide  of  potassium,  chloral, 
or  opium ;  but  these,  especially  the  two 
last,  should  never  Ik?  used  save  under 
strict  medical  direction.  Nitrite  of  amyl 
and  cocaine  have  also  been  used.  Once 
on  board  the  ship,  a  position  as  near  the 
center  of  the  vessel  as  practicable  is  to 
l>e  preferred,  and  the  posture  in  lying 
should  l>e  that  on  the  back,  with  the 
head  and  shoulders  very  slightly  elevated. 
With  reference  to  curative  measures, 
during  the  attack  of  nausea  and  vomit- 
iug,  some  derive  benefit  from  a  bandage 
applied  moderately  tight  across  the  pi' 
of  the  stomach ;  some  from  small  doses 
of  brandy  and  ice ;  some  f  i  >m  saline 
effervescing  drinks ;  and  some  from  fre- 
quent draughts  of  lukewarm  or  even  cold 
water. 

Seaside  Grape,  a  8n,al1  {J?*  o(,  ,the 

*^«*«***x,  %****£/*,,  genus  (  ovcolobea 
(C.  uvifcra),  nat.  order  Polygouacea\ 
which  grows  on  the  sea-coasts  of  Florida 
and  the  West  Indies.  It  has  clusters  of 
edible  fruit  somewhat  resembling  the 
currant  in  appearance,  and  a  lieautifui 
hard  wood  which  products  a  red  dye,  and 
yields  the  extract  known  as  Jamuiea 
kino. 

Sea-sllie*     a     nn,no    applied    generally 

o»  to  Sea-lemons  (which  see  * 
and  other  gasteropodous  molluscs  desti- 
tute of  shells,  and  belonging  to  the 
section  Nudibranchiata. 

Seft-STiftke  a  i,amc  common  to  a  fam- 
♦  ily  of  snakes,  Uydrida>, 
of  several  genera,  as  Uydru*,  I't  lamia, 
t'hersi/drus,  etc.  These  animals  frequent 
the  seas  of  warm  latitudes.  They  are 
found  off  the  coast  of  Africa,  and  arc 
plentiful  in  the  Indian  Archipelago. 
They  are  all,  so  far  as  known,  exceed 
ingly  venomous.  They  delight  in  calms, 
and   are   foud    A  eddies   and    tide-ways. 


papers  and  envelopes,  and  for  receiving 
impressions  of  seals  set  to  instruments. 
Ordinary  red  sealing-wax  is  made  of 
imiv  bleached  hie,  to  which  when  melted 
are  added  Venire  turpentine  and  ver- 
milion. Inferior  qualities  consist  of  a 
proportion  of  common  rosin  and  red- 
lead,  and  black  and  other  colors  are  pro- 
duced by  substituting  appropriate  pig- 
ments. Sealing-wax  was  invented  in  the 
{seventeenth  centurv. 

Sea-lion.   «•»*«*'• 
Seal  Islands.  See  Lobog- 

QpolVnfp  or  Sialkot,  a  town  of  In- 
ocainutc,    (Ha  .|U  tne  |iUI1ja|lf  70  miles 

northeast  of  Lahore,  is  the  scene  of  a 
famous  annual  fair,  and  a  local  trade 
center  of  rising  importance.  The  man- 
ufactures are  paper  and  cloth.  Pop.  (in- 
cluding  military    cantenment),   C»7/X>(j. 

Seal-leather,  ,a  father  manufactured 
•ts^c**  ivuvuvi)   from    sealskins.      It    is 

light,  strong  and  tough,  and  is  finished 
either  in  a  large  coarse  grain  for  boot- 
makers, or  as  an  enameled  or  japanned 
leather. 

Sea-mat  or  Horn  wrack  (Flustra), 
'  a  genus  of  Molluscoida, 
class  Polyzoa  (which  see).  The  sea- 
mat,  which  presents  the  appearance  of  a 
piece  of  pale  brown  sea- weed,  is  a  com- 
pound organism,  produced  by  a  process 
of  continuous  gemmation  or  budding 
from  a  single  primitive  polypide,  which 
latter  was  in  turn  developed  from  a 
true  egg.  Kach  little  polypide  or  zooid 
of  the  sea -mat  possesses  a  mouth  sur- 
rounded by  a  crown  or  circle  of  retractile, 
ciliated  tentacles,  a  stomach,  and  intes- 
tine. Fl  antra  foliacca,  or  the  broad 
horn  wrack,  is  a  familiar  species,  as 
also  are  /♦'.  trunmta,  F.  denticulata,  etc. 

Seamen      Laws    Relating    to.     in 

*  the  American  merchant 
service  shipping  articles  are  agreements 
in  writing  or  print  l>etween  the  master 
and  seamen  or  mariners  on  board  of  his 
vessel  (except  such  as  shall  be  appren- 
ticed or  servaut  to  himself  or  owners), 
declaring  the  voyage  or  voyages,  and  the 
term  of  time  for  which  such  seamen 
or  mariners  shall  be  shipiMMl.  It  is  also 
required  that  at  the  foot  of  every  such 
contract  there  shall  Ik*  a  memorandum, 
in  writing,  of  the  day  and  the  hour  on 
which  each  seaman  or  mariner,  who  shall 
so  ship  and  sulwribc,  shall  render  him- 
self on  Ixmrd  to  ln»gin  the  voyage  agreed 
ui>on.  In  default  of  shipping  articles 
the  seaman  is  entitled  to  the  highest 
wages  which  have  been  given  at  the 
port  or  place  when*  such  seaman  or 
tuariucr   shall    have   been   shipped    <or   a 


similar  voyage,  within  three  months 
next  before  the  time  of  such  shipping, 
on  his  performing  the  service,  cr  during 
the  time  he  shall  continue  to  do  duty 
on  board  such  vessel  without  beiug 
bound  by  the  regulations,  or  subject  to 
the  penalties  or  forfeitures  contained  in 
act  of  Congress ;  and  the  master  is 
further  liable  to  a  penalty.  Shipping 
articles  ought  not  to  contain  any  clause 
which  derogates  from  the  general  rights 
and  privileges  of  seamen ;  and  if  they 
do  the  clause  will  be  declared  void.  A 
seaman  who  signs  shipping  articles  is 
bound  to  perform  the  voyage,  and  he  has 
no  right  to  elect  to  pay  damages  for 
non-performance  of  the  contract.  In 
the  llritish  service  laws  closely  similar 
to  these  are  in  use. 

Sea-mouse    { A p.h™ditf ) •  a  *f nu»£ 

dorsibranchiate  Annelids 
or  marine  worms.  The  most  notable 
feature  in  connection  with  the  sea- 
mouse  consists  in  the  beautiful  iridescent 
hues  exhibited  by  the  hairs  or  bristles 
which  fringe  the  sides  of  the  body.  The 
sea-mouse  inhabits  deep  water,  and  may- 
be obtained  by  dredging,  although  it  ia*. 
frequently  cast  up  on  shores  after  stormak^ 

Seance     <.s;}:avs) » ., jn    spiritualism. 
^  sitting   with    the   view   of  tf 

tabling  '  manifestations,'  or  holding 
tercourse  with  the  alleged  spirits  of 
departed. 

Sea-otter.   See  ottcr- 


Sea-pass,  ?  i™88"01?  (!arr#i.ed  b* 

JP        >    tral   vessels   in  time  of 


to  prove  their  nationality,  and  so 
them  from  molestation. 

See  I'vnnatula. 


Sea-pen. 

Sea-perch,   %%£;  Labra' **"* - 

Sea-pike.   ^'^^ 

oea  pin*   8IuaI1  pIaIlU  the  ty 


Search, 


genus   Armcria,    nat.    order    Plu 
reus    found    on     European    coa» 
thrift  (Armcria  vulgari*)  is  fou 
sea-waters   of    the   Middle   and 
States,  near  the  coast. 

Right  of,   in   marit 
the  right  claimed  by 
at   war  to  authorize   the  comm» 
their    lawfully    commissioned   c 
enter   private   merchant    vessels 
nations    met    with    on    the    hig< 
examine   their  papers  and  car 
search  for  enemy's  proj>erty,  &~ 
trabaud  of  war,  etc. 

Search-light,  «*& 

r»nged    with    a    parabolic    i 


Search-warrant 


Sea-snake 


that  the  rays  are  sent  almost  wholly 
in  one  direct  line,  forming  a  path  of 
light  which  may  be  projected  for  miles. 
A  chief  purpose  is  for  use  on  war  ves- 
sels, enabling  the  officers  to  detect  the 
approach  of  an  enemy  in  the  dark  and 
to  guard  against  torpedo  boats.  They 
are  also  used  for  signaling,  and  on  land 
for  exhibition  and  advertising  purposes. 
They  have  been  made  powerful  enough 
for  the  light  to  be  seen  nearly  100  miles 

Search-warrant,  *  tfe;  j-g- 

by  a  magistrate  to  a  legal  officer  to  search 
a  house  or  other  place  for  property  al- 
leged to  have  been  stolen  and  suspected 
to  be  secreted  in  the  place  specified  in  the 
warrant.  Similar  warrants  are  granted 
to  search  for  property  or  articles  in  re- 
spect of  which  other  offenses  are  com- 
mitted, such  as  base  coin,  coiners'  tools, 
explosives,  liquors,  etc.,  kept  contrary  to 
law. 

Sea-scorpion.    See  scorpion-fun. 
Sea-serpent,   ?    mar,inr    8<,rrntine 

*#*,«•  "wpuv,  form  of  large  size,  or 
sea-monster  of  doubtful  character,  fre- 
quently alleged  to  have  been  seen.  From 
the  numerous  substantiated  accounts  of 
animals  of  one  kind  or  another,  but 
differing  from  all  described  and  known 
forms,  having  been  seen,  often  close  at 
hand,  by  the  crews  and  passengers  of 
ships,  and  by  respectable  observers  on 
land,  we  are  restricted  to  the  choice  either 
of  believing  that  in  every  case  the 
senses  of  the  observers  must  have  been 
mistaken,  or  that  some  living  form  must 
have  been  seen  in  the  majority  of  cases. 
Careful  research,  and  the  weighing  of 
the  evidence  presented  in  the  accounts 
of  *  sea-serpent '  phenomena,  show  that 
the  subject  demauds.  at  least,  investiga- 
tion, though  very  little  credit  is  placed 
in  the  existence  of  any  such  auimal. 
See  Krakcn,  Sea-snake. 

Sea-shore,    in  Iaw-  ■i*l,ific»  the  strip 

'     surrounding    a    coast    be- 
tween high  and  low  water  mark. 

Sea-sickness,  the  uarae  Sive,n  t0  J.he 

*,*,(*  ^vi^v«»,  nausea  and  other  dis- 
agreeable sensations  produced  on  those 
unaccustomed  to  a  sea-faring  life  by  the 
rolling  motion  of  a  vessel  at  sen.  The 
exact  causes  and  etiology  of  this  com- 
plaint an*  as  yet  imperfectly  under- 
stood. Some  observers  have  referred  the 
tnaiady  to  causes  entirely  dependent 
u|H>n  the  altered  or  affected  functions  of 
the  nervous  centers:  others  to  the  re- 
gurgitation of  bile  into  the  stomach  ;  and 
others,  again,  to  the  irritation  of  the  liver 
consequent  on  the  unusual  movements  of 


the  body.  Probably  all  three  views  con- 
tain a  certain  amount  of  truth.  The 
measures  which  have  been  suggested  for 
sea-sickness  are  preventive  or  curative. 
Preventive  measures,  so  far  as  the  con- 
struction of  the  vessels  themselves  are 
concerned,  have  not  proved  of  much 
practical  utility.  Preventive  measures, 
regarded  from  the  patient's  point  of 
view,  are  practically  limited  to  the  regu- 
lation of  the  diet,  which  for  some  days 
previously  to  undertaking  the  voyage 
should  be  plentiful,  but  of  light  and  nu- 
tritious character.  The  bowels  should 
not  be  constipated  above  all  things;  and 
food  should  not  be  taken  for  at  least  five 
or  six  hours  before  going  on  board.  A 
cup  of  strong  coffee,  swallowed  just 
before  embarking,  proves  beneficial  to 
some  as  a  nerve  stimulant ;  while  others 
derive  benefit  from  a  nerve  sedative, 
such  as  bromide  of  potassium,  chloral, 
or  opium ;  but  these,  especially  the  two 
last,  should  never  be  used  save  under 
strict  medical  direction.  Nitrite  of  aniyl 
and  cocaine  have  also  been  used.  Once 
on  board  the  ship,  a  position  as  near  the 
center  of  the  vessel  as  practicable  is  to 
be  preferred,  aud  the  posture  in  lying 
should  be  that  on  the  back,  with  the 
head  and  shoulders  very  slightly  elevated. 
With  reference  to  curative  measures, 
during  the  attack  of  nausea  and  vomit- 
ing, some  derive  benefit  from  a  bandage 
applied  moderately  tight  across  the  pi' 
of  the  stomach ;  some  from  small  doses 
of  brandy  and  ice;  some  fiom  saline 
effervescing  drinks ;  and  some  from  fre- 
quent draughts  of  lukewarm  or  even  cold 
water. 

Seaside  Grape,  a  8ma11  *!?*  °?  }he 

•^«*»****,  «  *  up*,,  g  c  n  u  8  (  otcolobca 
(C.  tirt/cro),  nat.  order  Polygonacea?, 
which  grows  on  the  sea-coasts  of  Florida 
and  the  West  Indies.  It  has  clusters  of 
edible  fruit  somewhat  resembling  the 
currant  in  appearance,  and  a  l>eautiful 
hard  wood  which  products  a  red  dye,  and 
yields  the  extract  known  as  Jamaica 
kino. 

Sea-slue,  ?  2.nm?  app,ie/1  ,T!!era,ly 

o*  to  Sea-lemons  (which  see; 
and  other  gasteropodous  molluscs  desti- 
tute of  shells,  and  belonging  to  the 
section  Xudibranchiata. 

Sea.-SHRlce  H  ,lame  common  to  a  fam- 
'  ily  of  snakes,  llydrida>, 
of  several  genera,  as  Uydru*,  I' i lamia, 
VhvrsydruH,  etc.  These  animals  frequent 
the  seas  of  warm  latitudes.  They  arc 
found  off  the  coast  of  Africa,  and  arc 
plentiful  in  the  Indian  Archipelago. 
They  are  all,  so  far  as  known,  exceed- 
ingly venomous.  They  delight  in  calms, 
and   are   foud   of   eddies   aud    tide-ways. 


Sea-snipe  SeaweH 

bearing  a  resemblance  to  a  surgeon '« 
lancet.  It  occurs  on  the  Atlantic  coasts 
of  South  America  and  Africa,  and  'in 
the  Caribbean  era*.  Its  average  length 
is  from  12  to  10  inches. 
Rpq ttlo  (sfl-atT) ,  metropolis  of  Pa- 
seuttie  cifie  ^orthw(S8t  awi  cmnt, 
seat  of  King  Co.,  Washington,  situated  on 
the  cast  aide  of  Puget  Sound.  Seattle  is 
beautifully  located.  Its  chief  heights  si- 
fish  ford  a  magnificent  view  of  Alt.  Rainier, 
and  medusa-,  on  which  they  feed.  The  t»e  Olympic  and  Cascade  mountain 
Hydrut  Sloktiii  inhabits  the  Australian  rung**.  Tim  harbor  is  one  of  the  largest 
seas,  and  is  as  thick  an  u  man's  thigh  ami  thu  (lt*l>e»t  landlocked  porta  in  the 
Se».<minn  See  Bclloicit-fiih.  The  United  States.  Washington  State  cus- 
°™  «"l»c.  nnme  Si-n-sniLK-  is  also  ton"-  district  waa  second  to  New  York  in 
given  to  the  Dunlin  (which  seel.  1018  in  value  of  foreign  trade;  total. 
Season*  (*Vnz).  the  four  grand  di-  ?-">!>7.180.<)l 4.  Washington  customs  dis- 
oea.SU  IIS  vis;otls  ,]f  (llt.  yi..ir„a],r]0K|  trict,  of  which  Seattle  is  headquarters, 
summer,  autumn  winter'  These  have  handled  fli.8  |ier  cent  of  entire  Pacific 
distinctive  characters,  heat  seen  ill  the  t'<mst  Foreign  commerce  for  year  CDding 
temperate  zones.  Within  t!ie  tropic:-,  •*<"<■■  •i0.  1910.  l>uc  to  location  and  the 
they  are  not  *■>  imicIl  inn  rk-.i  l>v  differ-  prciit  circle,  of  navigation,  it  is  the  nearest 
ences  of  leui|>cratiircs  us  bv  wetness  and  l:-  N-  IKirt  to  China,  Japan,  Philippines 
dryness,  and  lire  usiinllv  di'stinrtuislird  ni  «"''  Wiln-riii  and  is  the  gateway  to  Abwkn. 
the  wet  and  di-v  .M^son^.  As.tronoink-slly  l'ircct  steamship  lines,  both  freight  and 
speaking,  spring  is  from  the  vernal  l>ni«-ei]p:er,  arc  maintained  to  these  coun- 
«|uinov,  when  the  sun  enters  \rie-  to  tries  ns  well  as  freight  service  to  porta  of 
the  summer  -ulstice:  Huuuiief  is  tn.m  the  ""  ""'™  "™"-  Seattle  has  numerous  fn- 
Ktiiiinier  snlsiire  t<>  the  mi i u iiiji:i ]  eipiinox  -  dustrml  establishments,  such  as  shipyards, 
autumn  is  from  the  jyiiinrnniil  .■rjuirj..^  foundries,  machine  shops,  mills,  meat 
to  the  winter  s-ustirr:  wiiirer  is  fmui  the  I>"<-king.  6sh  canning,  etc.  The  chief  ex- 
wititer  sol-lice  to  the  vernal  cuuinoi.  I"'rtH  "re  coal,  lumber,  meat,  fruit,  wheat 
In  cfiniiiuin  ii!'M'Eil;iti..]i  winter  cnii'iist"  ;l1"'  hups.  Center  of  intensive  dairying 
in  Hi-  tin'. ■<■  ni.,n;li-i  lieeiiLiiim:  with  !L1"1  l"'rl'.v  rj^Miii^.  Pop.  (1000)  80,671; 
IfrnSfar!  spring  In  th,^  h,!glnninR  <M"0>  ^7,1114;  (lOStf)  gffiSL 
wilh  March.  summer  with  June,  and  f 
niilitniii  with  September;  hut  the  ten- 
dency   inxv     h    i,.    rep] H.is    wilh    the    »™). 

nsir.moiiiieiil     reckon  i  in;.      The    <hara<  lers    Sea-Urchin.      See  EcAinii*. 

iniiiis   i»f   :ii,-   srHnli'-rii    l:.'ini~i!lii're.     See  Spfl-Wflti»r     the  Bait-water  of   the  sea 

S„„„„.    s«m«,.r.     \«<u„,n,     11  inur;    also  Dea-Wa«r,     „  „„„,      Sea-water  con- 

rliwiirV.   h'.'irlh.    fa/ainus.    etc.  tains   chlorides    and    sulphates   of  sodium 

Cno    uni/lov      or  S Kit  i  inn.   a   marine  (chloride       of       sodium  =  common      salt  I, 

Dea-Spifier,    ,.r. f    )tii.    „|l|M|s    _|/iM.((  ,!ml;n,.*mm.  and  potassium,  .together  with 

(.1/.     v/i(iiiflrfu  ■.      lis    body     i.    s'«iiewh;it  1  .nnii ides  JiiKl  carlnuiiuca,  chiefly  of  potaa- 

sien.ie,-  :,,,,[  ,;.-Tier:,iiV  i..na.    it  lives  in  «ea-weed.  "">'  i'1'""  erowin*  1"  tht 


Sea-squirts,  ",;,!,',"' 


,  SeaweH.    IM'"J^  ?.™  «<**'<  7 


,  Vir- 

geuu,   .,.,,./,„     i«.,.    .I,,-,',/,,...      T1,..    nan."  ginia.   ii,    lSiifl;  died   Nov.   lit.  lttlfi.      She 

■s-a-s.piirt.;  has  |,...|,  :,pplie.l    ir.,tn    [heir  b.-an    a    lit.  i:-rv    career    in    ISRll,    and   in 

oriri.-.-  , , r  V h.    1 .7 .. t'v '  M  b.-i ,"i'! .. i . -1 , . - 1  ".Vr  ir-  s.-.'>n  .'.!> .""re-i'  f,.'r  the  «•«(  »torj  fir  hem. 

ritnted  in  any  way.  'Mi,t  ,..  i/,s  .on   by  here  were  $3000  for 

Sen  -111  vwpnii       "r       St  i:..m,n  ■  l  t-il  le  i  ■  ,v, . ,,„!.//„  /,'„„n».v  i,l   1'nnme  (18B01 

Dea  SUrgeOll.      ,  ,,„„„,,;n„     ,n,.,P.  ,-„„,  «|iiin   f„,  ,/„(,     IfniHiroriao,  Fiaoa- 

gii<>,    :i    Il-.Ii    beh.iii.-inL:    i-i    tl.e    tel.-n-uan  .  „  ,■    il:sisi.      Aimnii!  her  novels  are  7TW 

se.ti f    Ae.intl,.,,,!..;,.    ■.,    ii. m]. ..I    fr,iTii  1  '-lur,,      i1:mc,i.      The     Secret     of     Tot* 

the     ,,re..-iie.-    „f    .,     -barp     -i.ii n     the  T«'Ti.    and     /..i,.    /Jarfcst    o/    B<*gr*4* 


Sea-wolf 


Sevastopol 


i    considerable    literature   of   poems   and 


Acamhopteri,    family    Blenniida-   Sahgatian     San.     See  Son  Sebaitian, 
,<e.    i.l,n    knmvn    h.    the    names    OcOaSIian, 


(ah 


ed 


wiii.-lish 


'•■'y  The  t 


sharp,    strong    ._ 

large  size,  and  when  captured  it  is 
maid  to  bite  (be  nets  and  even  attack 
tbe  fishermen.  It  ia  tbe  largest  of  the 
blennies,  growing  to  a  length  of  over 
tf  feet.  Tbe  flesh  is  palatable,  and  ia 
largely  eaten  in  Iceland,  while  tbe  akin 
is  durable,  and  Is  manufactured  into  a 
kind  of  thagrcrn,  used  for  making 
pouches  and  like  articles.  See  also 
ISiim. 

Sebaceous  Glands    iSa^ro&m. 

of  glandular  nature  and  sacculated  form 
which  exist  in  tbe  substance  of  the 
cerium,  or  deeper  layer  of  the  dermis 
or  true  skin,  and  accrete  a  fatty  matter. 
They  are  very  generally  distributed  over 
the  entire  skin  surface,  but  are  moat 
numerous  in  tbe  face  anil  scalp.  Those 
of  the  nose  are  or  large  size,  but  the 
largest  in  tbe  body  are  those  of  the 
eyelids  —  the  so-called  Jf ei&omian  gland*. 
They  appear  lo  be  absent  from  tbe  akin 
of  the  palms  of  the  hands  ant!  soles  of 
the  feet.  Kach  sebaceous  gland  consists 
essentially  of  a  lobulnted  or  aac-llke 
structure,  with  cells  which  secrete  the 
fbaceous  or  glutinous  humor,  and  with 
a  singk  efferent  duct;  and  these  ducts 
open  into  the  hair-follicles,  or  aac-like 
!  I  volution*  of  the  akin  which  surround 
and  inclose  the  roots  of  bairn,  or  simply 
on  the  external  surface  of  the  skin. 
The  functions  of  tbe  sebaceous  secretion 
are    chiefly    those    of    keeping    tbe    skin 

Sphftstf>«  (se-bas'tes),  a  genua  of.  acan- 
DCUHSieS  tnoptetygtom  fishes,  con- 
taining the  bergylt  or  Norway  haddock. 
See  Bergylt. 

Sebastian  JpifiQK}*  £??>■  Kias 

of  Portugal,  post  bunions 
son  of  the  Infant  John  and  of  Joanna, 
daughter  of  Charles  V,  was  born  in 
IBM,  and  ascended  the  throne  in  15.17, 
at  tbe  death  of  his  grandfather,  John 
III.  In  1578  be  led  tbe  flower  of  his 
nobility  into  Africa  on  a  wild  expedi- 
tion against  the  Moors,  and  perished  in 
battle  with  nearly  all  his  followers,  lie 
had  no  immediate  heir,  and  Portugal  was 
soon  annexed  by  Philip  II  of  Spain,  hut 
tbe  masses  of  the  people  refused  to  be- 
lieve in  his  death,  and  several  pretenders 
to  his  name  and  claims  received  a  meas- 
ure of  popular  support.  The  belief  in 
the  future  return  of  Item  Sebastian 
lingered  long  in  Portugal  finally  taking 
tbe   (arm   of  a  myth,  and  giving   rise  to 


Sphrmtifln       St-    ■   Christian   martyr. 

oeDasuan,   waB  bwn  u  Narbonne, 

and  under  Diocletian  was  captain  of  the 

Snetorian  guard  at  Home.  He  rose  to 
Igh  favor  at  court,  but  declaring  himself 
a  Christian,  and  refusing  to  abjure,  he 
was  tied  to  a  tree  and  pierced  with 
arrows.  A  Christian  woman  numec1 
Irene,  who  came  by  night  to  inter  his 
body,  finding  signs  of  life  In  hi  in,  took 
him  home,  and  nursed  him  till  he  re- 
covered. He  then  presented  himself  be- 
fore Diocletian,  and  remonstrated  with 
him  on  his  cruelty ;  whereupon  the  em- 
peror ordered  him  to  be  beaten  to  death 
with  rods  (January  20,  288),  and  his 
body  to  be  thrown  into  the  cloaca.     Hia 

Cm  lection  was  invoked  against  peeti- 
mce,  and  bis  martyrdom  has  been  a 
favorite  subject  with  painters. 

Sebastiano    del    Piombo, 


..nd    naval    i . 

on  the  Black  Sea,  in  the  southwest  of 
the  Crimes.  Tbe  town  Ilea  chiefly  ou 
tbe  south  side  of  a  large  and  deep  inlet 
of  tbe  Black  Sea  running  east  for  a  dis- 
tance of  nearly  4  miles,  with  an  average 
width  of  %  mile  narrowing  to  tttO  yardt 
between   the   promontories   at   its   mouth. 


and   a   depth   of   from   0   to   10  fathoms. 

There  are  also  smaller  inlets  from  tbe 
main  harbor  penetrating  southward  at 
the  town  itself.  Sebnstopol  kaa  grown 
up  since  1780,  when  it  was  a  mere 
Tartar  village.  On  the  outbreak  of  the 
Crimean  war.  when  tbe  population 
amounted  to  43.000,  it  became  the  point 
against  which  tbe  operations  of  the  allies 
were  mainly  directed,   ind  its  siege  forma 


Sebenico 


Second  Adventists 


one  of  the  most  remarkable  episodes 
in  modern  history.  (See  Crimean  war.) 
The  town,  thou  utterly  destroyed,  has 
been  reconstructed,  and  though  the 
treaty  of  Paris  stipulated  that  no  arsenal 
should  exist  on  the  Black  Sea,  and  that 
the  town  should  not  again  be  fortified, 
these  obligations  have  been  repudiated 
by  Russia,  and  it  bids  fair  to  exceed  its 
former  importance.  Railway  communi- 
cation with  Moscow  has  greatly  im- 
proved the  trade.  There  are  many  new 
important  public  buildings,  and  the  monu- 
ments and  relics  of  the  siege  arc  inter- 
esting.    Pop.  77,000,  largely  military. 

SpViPTiipn  (sa-ba'nS-ko),  a  town  in 
DCUCIUCU     fralmatia  on  SeDonico  Bay, 

in   the   Adriatic,   near  the  mouth  of  the 

Kerka,  between  Zara  and  Spulato.     It  is 

the  seat  of  a  bishop,  and  its  Italian  Gothic 

cathedral,   of  the  fifteenth   and   sixteenth 

centuries,  is  considered  the  finest  church 

in  Dalmatia.     It  has  an  excellent  harbor, 

and  is  the  entrepot  of  a  considerable  trade. 

Pop.  24.751. 

KprtPQTPYi  (se-bes'ten),  the  Cordia 
ocucsteu    myxa  and  latifoliaj  Asiatic 

trees  of  the  borage  order.  The  fruit  is 
edible,  and  was  formerly  employed  in 
European  medicine,  but  now  only  by  the 

f>raetitioners    of    the    East.     It    is    niuci- 
agiuous  and  somewhat  astringent. 
SftCale     (se-kaMe),     the     genus     which 
contains  rye. 

SppamnriA  (se-ka-mo'ne),  a  genus  of 
oecaiuuiie    piant8>  nat#  order  Asclepia- 

daceep,  found  in  the  warm  parts  of  India, 
Africa,  and  Australia.  The  species  form 
erect  or  climbing  smooth  shrubs,  and 
some  of  them  secrete  an  acrid  principle 
which  makes  them  useful  in  medicine. 
The  roots  of  S.  vmctiva  are  employed  as 
a  substitute  for  ipecacuanha. 
Secant  (s^'kanu,  in  trigonometry,  a 
straight  line  drawn  from  the 
center  of  a  circle,  which, 
cutting  the  circumference, 
proceeds  till  it  meets  with 
a  tangent  to  the  same  cir- 
cle; as  the  line  A  ii  c  in 
the   figure,   which    is   a   se- 
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Secaucus 


cant    to    the    arc   c    n. 
the  higher  geometry  it 
nilies      the      straight 
which  cuts  a  curve  in 
or  more  points, 
(se'ea-kus),  a  town  of  Hud- 
son   Co..     New    Jersev,     3 
mile*  n.  w.  of  Jersey  Citv.     Pop.    (1920) 

SeCChi  f"1*'^).  Ancklo  (1818-78), 
an  Italian  astronomer,  was 
bom  at  Reggio  in  Lombardv.  June  29. 
1H1S;  entered  the  order  of  Jesuits  in  1KTW, 
and  was  director  of  the  observatory  of  tho 


Collegio  Romano  at  Rome  (1849-78). 
Father  Secchi  gained  a  great  reputation 
by  his  astronomical  researches,  especially 
by  his  meteorological  observations  and 
spectroscopic  analyses  both  of  stars  and 
of  the  sun. 

Qa/>acqiati  (se-sesh'un),  the  right  of  a 
oeoe&siun     Sta(e   inciudecl   under  ^ 

Constitution  of  the  United  States  to 
withdraw  from  the  Union  and  set  up 
an  independent  government.  This  has 
l>een  attempted  twice  in  American  his- 
tory, once  in  1832,  when  a  convention 
in  South  Carolina  voted  in  favor  of 
seceding  from  the  Union  if  the  tariff 
was  enforced  within  the  State;  and 
again  in  1860-61  when  eleven  of  the 
Southern  States  sought  to  break  away 
from  the  Union.  The  result  of  the  Civil 
war  was  so  decisive  that  secession  is 
hardly  likely  to  be  again  attempted. 

Sechuen.    See  8se-chuen- 

Q a/»V  An  A  twf  ( sek'en-dorf ) ,  Friedbich 
aeiKeuuuri    HeinriCh,  coUNT  von, 

imperial  field-marshal,  born  in  1673  at 
Konigsberg,  in  Franconia;  died  in  1768. 
After  studying  law  at  Jena,  Leipzig,  and 
Leyden,  he  adopted  the  military  pro- 
fession, and  served  against  the  Turks 
under  Prince  Eugene,  and  in  the  war  of 
the  Spanish  Succession.  On  the  death 
of  Prince  Eugene,  1736,  he  became  com 
mander-in-chief  of  the  Austrian  army 
against  the  Turks,  but  being  unsuccess- 
ful, was  recalled,  tried  by  court-martial, 
and  imprisoned  in  the  fortress  of  Gratx, 
from  which  he  was  liberated  in  1740. 
lie  then  took  service  with  the  elector  of 
Bavaria,  who  had  just  been  elected  as 
Charles  VII,  emperor  of  Germany,  and 
as  commander  of  the  Bavarian  forces 
relieved  Munich  and  drove  back  the 
Austrians  into  Bohemia.  On  the  em- 
peror's death  in  1745  he  himself  set 
negotiations  on  foot  for  establishing  a 
peace ;  whereupon  he  was  reestablished 
by  the  new  emperor  Francis  I,  husband 
o?  Maria  Theresa,  in  all  the  honors  he 
had  at  an  earlier  period  obtained. 

Second  (sek'und),  in  the  measure- 
kjcuuiiu.    ment  0£  tjme  an(j  0f  angles, 

the  00th  part  of  a  minute;  that  is,  the 
second  division  next  to  the  hour  or 
degree.  In  old  treatises  seconds  were 
distinguished  as  minuta  #ect»fkto>  from 
minutic  prima:,  minutes. 

Second  Adventists,  y5"£,,ST 

eral  slightly  different  Protestant  sects,  all 
of  which  believe  in  the  visible  reappear* 
ance  of  Christ  at  some  time  in  the 
future.  They  include  the  Evangelical 
Adventists.  the  Advent  Christians,  tht 
Sfven'K     Day    Adventists,    and    others, 


Secondary  Formations 


Secretion 


Seventh  Pay  Adventiuts  numbering  about 

60.000. 

Secondary  Formations,  0f0«|^ 

the  Meeonoic  strata,  midway,  In  ascend- 
ing order,  between  the  Primary  or  Palae- 
ozoic below  and  the  Tertiary  or  Kalno- 
aoic  above.  They  range  from  the  top  of 
the  Permian  Formation  to  the  base  of 
the  Eocene,  and  include,  therefore,  the 
Trias,  Liaa,  Oolitic,  aud  Cretaceous 
Formations. 
ScfftTirl  Sicrlit    Cln  Gaelic,  taischi,  a 

formerly  very  common,  which  supposed 
certain  persons  endowed  with  the  power 
of  seeing  future  or  distant  events  as  if 
actually  present  These  visions  were 
believed  to  be  not  as  a  rule  voluntary, 
but  were  said  to  be  rather  dreaded  than 
otherwise  by  those  who  were  subject  to 
them ;  yet  It  was  also  believed  that  those 
who  possessed  this  gift  might  sometimes 
Induce  visions  by  the  performance  of 
certain  awful  rites.  The  subject  is 
treated  at  length  in  Martin's  Deicrip- 
tion  of  the  It'ciiem  Islands  of  Scotland 
<1T03>  ;  Macleod  of  Hamlr'a  Trtatite  c 

the    Second    Sight     ( 

cussed  also  in   Dr.  J 

the  Utbridet  (1775). 

Rpfirot       (se/kret).  in  the  Roman  Cath- 

ovbret      oHc  Cbarehi  tbe  praver  o(  the 

man  which  follows  immediately  after  tlie 
oblation  of  the  bread  aod  wine,  and 
which  is  recited  by  the  priest  in  so  tow 
a  voice  as  not  to  be  heard  by  the  people. 

Secret  Service,  United  States, 

a  bureau  connected  with  the  Treasury  De- 
pertinent,  designed  origin nlly  to  guard 
against  the  counterfeiting  cif  money.  Its 
(■cope  has  been  considerably  widened  nnd 
It  baa  ei>mo  to  be  nn  important  agent  of 
government  in  the  detection  of  pints  of 
alien  governments  in  ilie  l-nited  .States. 
The  nrrc.it  of  nnmenniH  fiermnii  spies  in 
thin  riiiintrv  during  the  rjiirnjican  war 
wdh  eff.vt.-l  by  the  Secret  Service.  Other 
nations  have  similar  organizations. 


pertinents,  or  members  of  the  President's 
cabinet,  in  the  United  Stales  government, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Altorney- 
Ueneral  and  Post  master-General.  It  is 
also  applied  to  various  members  of  the 
British  cabinet,  as  Secretary  of  State  for 
the  Home  Department,  Secretary  for 
Foreign  Affairs,  etc. 

Secretary-bird,  ;*  •*  ™"£«'; 

Serpen  lariat    (8.  teoretariut,  also  called 
U— a 


llypogcr&nui  lerpentariitt) ,  order  Acclp- 
itres  or  birds  of  prey.  It  derives  its 
popular  name  from  the  pern  liar  plume* 
of  feathers  which  project  from  tbe  back 
and  sides  of  its  bead,  and  give  it  tbe 
appearance  of  having  bundles  of  pens 
stuck  behind  each  ear.  It  baa  very 
long  legs,  and  stands  nearly  4  feet  In 
height.  The  wings  are  elongated,  and 
carry  a  blunt  spur  on  tbe  shoulder,  the 
third,  fourth,  and  fifth  quills  being  tbe 
longest.  Tbe  tail  is  also  very  long,  aod 
wedge-shaped,  tbe  two  middle  tea  then 
projecting  beyond  the  others.  The  liblai 
are   feathered   all   tbe  way  down.    The 


Secretary  bird  <$«rpm(arttu«er(<*rfcw). 


skin  around  the  eyes  ia  destitute  of 
feathers.     Tbe   genera]    color   is   a   slaty 

{ray,  the  pen-like  feathers  of  the  head 
eing  black,  as  also  are  tbe  feathers  of 
tbe  tibia?  and  the  primaries  of  tbe  wings. 
Tbe  secretary-bird  can  By  with  ease  when 
once  It  takes  wing,  but  it  seems  to  pre- 
fer the  ground.  It  Is  found  over  the 
greater  part  of  Africa,  especially  in  the 
south.  It  derives  its  generic  name  from 
its  habits  of  destroying  serpents,  striking 
tbem  with  its  knobbed  wings  and  kicking 
forward  at  them  with  its  feet  until  tbey 
are  stunned,  and  then  swallowing  them. 
As  a  foe  to  venomous  snakes  it  ia  en- 
couraged and  protected  in  South  Africa, 
where  It  Is  frequently  brought  up  tnme. 
Spfrptinn  (se-kresbun),  in  animal 
oe^reuuu  phyBio]0gy,  )„  the  separa- 
tion of  certain  elements  of  the  blood,  and 
their  elaboration  to  form  special  fluids, 
differing  from  tbe  blood  itself  or  from 
any  of  its  constituents,  as  bile,  saliva, 
mucus,  urine,  etc.  Secretion  la  performed 
by  organs  of  various  form  and  structure. 
but  the  most  general  are  those  called 
glands.  Of  these  glands  tbe  essentially 
active  parts  are  tbe  cells,  which  elab- 
orate from  the  blood  a  peculiar  fluid, 
In  each  instance  predetermined  by  the 
Inherent  function  of  the  gland  or  organ 
of  which  the  cells  are  integral  parta. 
Tbe  chief  general  conditions  which  vari- 
ously  affect  secretion   are   the  quantity 


Secret  Writing  Secularism 

■  "■■  ■■  ■  ■  .       .i 

and  quality  of  the  blood  traversing  the  Secular  Games,     a    $*??*    tteS}^ 

gland   and    the   influence   of   the   nervous  **vv ******  **«•*•**»•,     probably  of  Etrua- 

system.     Mental    conditions    alone,    with-  can  origin,  anciently  celebrated  at  Rome 

out  material  stimuli,  will  excite  or  sup-  to    mark    the    commencement    of    a   new 

press  secretion ;  but  this  is  a  branch  of  sarculum   or   generation.     In   249  B.C.  it 

the   subject   which   is   yet    ill-understood,  was    decreed     that     the    secular    games 

Animal    secretions    have    been    arranged  should     be    celebrated     every     hundredth 

Into — (1)  Exhalations,  which  are  either  year    after    that    date;    but    this    decree 

external,    as    those    from    the    skin    and  was  frequently  disregarded,  and  they  wen 

mucous  membrane,  or  internal,  as  those  celebrated  at   very   irregular   intervals, 

from   the  surfaces  of  the  closed  cavities  QaphIqtiotyi      a  philosophy  of  life,  the 

of   the   body    and   from    the    lungs;    (2)  o^i/Uiaiiwu,    gist  of  which  consists  in 

Follicular  secretions,   which   are   divided  the   advocacy    of    free    thought    and    the 

into    mucous    and    cutaneous;    and     (3.)  assertion     of     some     corollaries    derived 

Glandular  secretions,  such  as  milk,  bile,  from  this  leading  tenet.     Secularists  are 

urine,    saliva,    tears,    etc.  convinced  that   the  best  means  of  arriv- 

Secretion,    in    vegetable    physiology,   is  ing  at  the  truth  is  to  place  perfect  con- 

the  separation  of  certain   elements   from  fidence     in     the     operations     of     humar 

the   sap,   and    their   elaboration    by   par-  reason.     They  do  not  hold  human  reason 

ticular  organs.     These  secretions  are  ex-  to  be  infallible,   but  they  maintain  that 

ceedingly    numerous,    and    constitute    the  it  is  in  the  interest  of  truth  that  reason 

great  bulk  of  the  solid   parts  of  plants,  should  be  corrected  only  by  reason,  and 

They  have  been  divided  into  (1)   General  that  no  restraint  whatever,  penal,  moral, 

or    nutritious    secretions,    the    component  or  social,  should  be  placed  upon  holding, 

parts   of   which   are  gum,   sugar,   starch,  expressing,  or  acting  up  to  any  opinion 

lignin,    albumen    and    gluten;    and     (2)  intelligently    formed    and    sincerely    held, 

Special     or     non-assimilable     secretions,  however   contrary    that   opinion    may   be 

which  may  be  arranged  under  the  heads  to    those    generally    current.     Skepticism 

of  acids,  alkalies,  neutral  principles,  res-  or  the  questioning  of   traditional   beliefs 

inous  principles,  coloring  matters,  milks,  they   regard  as  a   moral  duty,  yet  their 

oils,  etc.  creed   cannot  be  called   a  skeptical  one, 

Spprpf  Wri finer        See  C ry ptog-  for  they  do  not  rest  satisfied  with  doubt- 

secret    wilting.      raphy  .mSt  but  whcn  they  fiQd  that  certain 

Section     (s<*k'shun),    a    representation  that    is,    irresistible   conviction,    is    unat- 

of  a   building  or  other  object  tainable    on    any    subject,    they    consider 

as  it  would  anpear  if  cut  through  by  an  that  they  should  confess  their  ignorance 

intersecting   plane,   showing   the    internal  with  regard  to  it,  and  pass  on  to  other 

structure.     The   term    is   also   applied   to  subjects    that   may   be   investigated    with 

the  details  of  structure.  more    profitable    results.     From    the  na* 

Sector     ("t'k'turi,   in  geometry,  a   part  ture  of  their  leading  tenet  it  follows  that 

of    a    circle    comprehended    be-  the  only  moral   principles  they  can  hold 

tween    two    radii   and   the   arc;   a   mixed  are  such  as  they  believe  must  commend 

triangle,    formed    by    two    radii    and    the  themselves   to  the  reason  and   aspiration 

arc  of  a  circle;  as  c  i>  u  of  every   man  of  enlightened  conscience. 

in   the  accompanying  lig-  The   foundation  of  such  a   set   of  moral 

ure.      The    term'  denotes  principles  they  profess  to  find  in  the  doc- 

also    a    mathematical    in-  trine  of  Utilitarianism,  which  regards  it 

strument  so  marked  with  as  our  highest  duty  to  do  all  that  tends 

lines    of    sines,    tangents,  to  bring  every   individual   to  the  highest 

secants,    chords,    etc.,    as  perfection    of    which    human    nature    is 

to      lit      all      radii      and  capable.     The  means  to  do   this  is.  they 

scales,      and      useful      in  think,    most    likely    to    be    found    in   the 

making  diagrams,  laying  down  plans,  etc.  study    of    man's   whole   nature,    physical. 

The    sector    is    founded    on    the    fourth  moral,  and  intellectual,  and  of  the  laws 

proposition  of  the  sixth  book  of   Euclid,  of    external    nature,    and    these   are    the 

when-   it   is   proved   that   equiangular  tri-  objects   to    which    they    direct    attention. 

angles   have   their   homologous  sides  pro-  Secularism  does  not  come  into  direct  col- 

ponionai.  lisio.i  with  any  religion.     It  is  not  athe- 

Rp/nilar  flpro-v      fsek'ii-lar),  in  the  istic,  inasmuch  as  it  is  no  tenet  of  that 

gctulttl  ^1C15J      Roman    Catholic  system  either  to  affirm  or  deny  the  earist- 

Church,   clergy   of  all    ranks   and   orders  ence  of  (lod;    nor  does  it  deny  the  truth 

not  bound  hy  uema-tic  v«»ws.     Those  who  of   Christianity,   for   that   is   none  of  itf 

live   according   (••   any   rule   or   order  are  business  any  more  than  it  is  to  affirm  or 

known     as     the     regular     clergy.       See  deny  some  scientific  theory.     Secularism 

t'tery*.  in  England  is  an  offshoot  of  the  socialism 


Secularization  Sedge-warbler 

of     Robert     Owen,     but     it*     immediate  European  war  (q.  ▼.),  American  troops, 

founder    is    George    Jacob    Holyoake,    a  after  an  irresistible  advance,  gained  die 

native    of    Birmingham,    where    he    was  heights  above  Sedan  and  were  ready  to 

born   in   1817,  and   began   to  promulgate  march  into  the  historic  town  on  the  day 

his  views  about  1846.     It  is  to  him  that  the  armistice  was  signed,  November  11, 

British  legislation  is  chiefly  indebted  for  1918,  bringing  the  great  war  to  an  euJ. 

the     Evidence    Amendment     Act,     which  The  Sedan  of  1870  marked  the  birth  of 

legalized    affirmations    in    lieu    of    oaths.  German  militarism.     The  Sedan  of  1918 

Mr.   Charles   Bradlaugh,   Mr.   Holyoake's  marked   its   death.     In   the   advance   on 

successor  in   the   leadership  of  the   Eng-  Sedan  the  first     and  second  divisions  of 

lisk    secularists,    carried    this   question    a  the  American  First  Army  led   the  way. 

step  further   by   his  refusal   to  take  the  The  famous  Rainbow  division  made  the 

parliamentary    oath    and    by    his    Oaths  most  savage  thrust  of  the  action,  pursuing 

Bill  of  1888.  the  foe  for  ten  miles  and  sweeping  the 

SU>/>nlari7Qfirm      (sek-u-  lar-i-sft'-  Preya  Hills  clear  of  machine-gun   nests 

octuiarizauun     shun)f    in    itg   mogt  and  German  artiUery.    The  last  action  of 

general   sense,    is   the   conversion   of  ob-  the  war  for  the  Americans  followed  imme- 

jects   from   a   religious  or  spiritual   to  a  diately  on  the  heels  of  the  battle  of  Sedan, 

common  or  secular  use ;  specifically,  it  is  It  was  the  taking  of  the  town  of  Stenay. 

the  act  of  rendering  secular  the  property  General  Pershing  in  his  report  described 

of  the  clergy.     Secularization   took  place  the   action   as    "an    impetuous   onslaught 

in  Germany  in  1048,  and  again  in  1801 ;  that  could  not  be  stayed."     Sedan  had  a 

in  England  under  Henry  VIII;  in  Italy  population  of  19,520  in  1914. 

in    1800,    and    again    in    1873;    and    in  Sedan  C8*-**1111')*   a   closed   automobib 
France  during  the  Revolution.  with     single    compartment    for 

SerMinrlernhnrl     (se-kun-der-a-bttd'),  pa*«engers  and  driver, 
occunaerauaa    or  SlKANDABA    AD  Ce(Jan    or    Sedan-chair,    a    portable 

(Alexander's   Town),   a   British  military  '   covered  chair  for  carrying  one 

cantonment  in  India,  in  the  I'izam's  Do-  passenger,  borne  by  two  men  by  meana 

minion,  0  miles  northeast  of  Hyderabad,  of  a  pole  on  either  side. 

It  is  the  largest  military  station  in  India,  Sedative     (scd'a-tiv),  a  medicine  thai 

covering  a  total  area  of  19  square  miles,  •^i"* ^ v **     moderates  the  excessive  ac- 

including  many  interspersed  villages,  and  tion    of    an    organ    or    organic    system. 

forms  the  headquarters  of  the  Hyderabad  Digitalis,    for  example,   is  a    sedative  of 

subsidiary     force,     which     constitutes     a  the  action  of  the  heart  and  the  circula- 

di-isjon     of     the     Madras     army.     P#p.  tory    system ;    and    gum-resins   are    seda- 

83,550.  tives    that    act    on    the    nervous    system. 

SeCUIldra    a  town  *n  the  United  Prov-  Besides  these  aconite,  chloroform,  conium, 

'   inces,  India.     Pop.  18,290.  carbonic  acid  and  prussic  acid  are  among 

Sed&ilie     If^-dfin),    Michel    Jean,    a  the  principal  sedatives. 

French  dramatist,  born  at  Sedf?ft  (seJ  •  Carcx;  nat.  order,  Cy- 
Paris  in  1719*  died  in  1797.  He  is  re-  ^^UBC  peraceo?),  an  extensive  genus 
gnrded  as  the  founder  of  comic  opera,  of  grass-like  plants,  containing  thousandj 
Two  f  his  comedies,  Lc  Philosophc  sans  of  species,  mostly  inhabiting  the  northern 
lc  Savoir  ami  La  Gagcure  Impre'vue,  still  and  temperate  parts  of  the  globe.  The 
hold  the  stage,  and  are  ranked  among  greater  proportion  of  the  species  are 
the  best  French  plays.  marsh  plants.  The  stems  are  usually  tri- 
Sedalia  (^da'K-a),  a  city,  capital  of  angular,  without  joints.  The  sedges  in 
Pettis  couutv,  Missouri,  189  general  are  but  of  little  utilitv  to  man. 
miles  west  of  St.  Louis,  is  a  railroad  They  furnish  coarse  fodder,  which  is  re- 
center  and  has  extensive  railroad  shops,  jected  by  most  of  the  domestic  quadru- 
iron- foundries,  meat  und  poultry  packing  peds.  The  decomposed  roots  and  leaves 
establishments,  breweries,  woolen  mills,  contribute  largely  to  turn  the  soil  of 
etc.     Coal,  lead  and  zinc  are  abundant  in  marshes  into  peat. 

the  vicinity.     Pop.  (1920)  21.144.  SpfWrnnnr     (»eJ'mo»,       a       marshy 

Sedan      <seldan*»  a  town  in  France,  de-  »cugcuiuur    trftrt    in     son,ergetgnjref 

part  men  t    of   Ardennes,   on   the  England,     about     5    miles    southeast    of 

Meuse.    on    the    frontiers   of    Luxemburg.  Bridgwater,     lu  1(185  it  was  the  scene  of 

The  staple    industry    is   the   manufacture  the   battle   in   which    the    Duke   of    Mon- 

of  fine  black  cloth.     There  are  also  flour  mouth    was    defeated    by    the    troops    of 

mills  uiul  factories  tor  machinery.     Here.  James  II. 

on  September  2,  1870,  Napoleon  III  and  QAda»A.TX7oi*rklAi*  (Sai*oaria    phr ap- 
his army  of  100,000  men  surrendered  to  oca5c  waroicr  mUi.  ,     a    RpPcj08    of 

the  (iennans  in   the  Franco-!  terman  war    insessorial    birds   of   the    warbler   family, 
(q.  v.).     In  1918.  the  closing  year  of  the    which  frequent  the  sedgy  banks  of  rivers. 


Sedgley 


Sedum 


More  than  fifty  species  of  warblers  are 
fopnd  in  the  Linked  States. 
RpHo»1pv  (sej'H),  Upper,  a  town  of 
OCUgicy  Staffordshire,  England,  3 
miles  s.  of  Wolverhampton,  of  which  it 
is  practically  a  suburb.  It  has  extensive 
collieries  and  iron-works,  with  manufac- 
tures of  rivets,  nails,  chains,  fire-irons, 
locks,  safes,  etc.     Pop.  10,529. 

Sf>rlf*OTlf>V  (sej'wik),  Adam,  an  Eng- 
DCUgWlCK     £gh       geoIogistt       born       at 

Dent,  Yorkshire,  in  1785;  died  at  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge,  January  27,  1873. 
He  was  educated  at  Sedbergh  and  Trin- 
ity College,  Cambridge,  and  in  1818  was 
appointed  Woodwardian  professor  of 
geologv  in  his  own  university,  and  this 
chair  tie  held  till  within  a  short  time  of 
his  death.  His  chief  services  to  geology 
consisted  in  the  determination  of  the 
geological  relations  of  the  palaeozoic  strata 
of  Devon  and  Cornwall,  aud  of  those 
strata  afterwards  called  Permian  in  the 
northeast  and  northwest  of  England,  in 
the  explanation  of  the  geological  char- 
acter of  North  Wales,  and  not  less  in  the 
enlargement  of  the  geological  museum 
at  Cambridge.  The  onl^'  considerable 
work  of  Professor  Sedgwick's  in  a  Dis- 
course on  the  Studies  of  the  University 
of  Cambridge,  which  had  a  wide  circu- 
lation. 

Sedewick,   9ATIIFRINE    mama,    an 

o  *     American      writer,      was 

born  at  Stockbridge,  Massachusetts,  in 
1789;    died    in    1867.     She    conducted    a 

f>rivate  school  for  the  education  of  young 
adies  for  fifty  years.  She  published  her 
first  work  of  fiction,  A  yew  England 
Talc,  in  1822,  and  two  years  later  brought 
out  Redwood,  which  was  compared 
favorably  with  the  novels  of  Cooper  and 
translated  into  several  European  lan- 
guages. Other  works  of  hers  were:  The 
Traveler.  Hope  Leslie,  Clarence,  The 
Story  of  he  Bossu,  The  Linwoods,  Let- 
ters from  Abroad,  Historical  Sketches  of 
the  Old  Painters,  etc.  She  was  a  prolific 
writer,  and  contributed  much  to  the  an- 
nuals and  magazines. 
Sedilia  (se-dil'i-a),  in  architecture, 
^\*x  a,  Btone  seats  in  the  south  wall 
of  the  chancel  of  many  cathedrals  and 
churches.  Tli«»v  are  usually  three  in 
number,  for  the  use  of  the  priest,  the 
deacon,  and  sobdeacon  during  part  of  the 
service  of  high  muss. 

Sedimentary  Rocks,  1rwks   ,w,,icl1 

*  'ha v e    been 

formed  by  materials  deposited  from  a 
state  of  suspension  in  water.  See 
(leology. 

Sedition     (»?'<*  *'«""")>  a  term  in  Eng- 
lish     law     including    all     of- 
fenses against  the  crown  and  government 


which  do  not  amount  to  treason,  and 
are  not  capital,  as  seditions  libels,  sedi- 
tious meetings,  seditious  conspiracies. 
The  offenses  classed  under  the  head  of 
sedition  are  of  the  same  general  char- 
acter with  those  called  treason,  but  are 
without  the  overt  acts  which  are  essen- 
tial to  the  latter.  The  punishment  of 
sedition  in  Great  Britain,  formerly  arbi- 
trary, is  now  restricted  to  fine  and  im- 
prisonment. The  term  sedition  has  now 
scarcely  a  place  in  the  law  language  of 
the  United  States.  It  is  in  use  in  the 
statutes  in  connection  with  army  and 
navy  regulations,  naming  sedition  as  a 
military  offense. 

SpHIptt  (sed'li),  Sib  Charles,  one  of 
Dcuicy    the  *wJt8»  of  the  Restoration 

period,  and  a  great  favorite  with  Charle. 
II,  was  born  at  Aylesford,  Kent,  in 
1(>39 ;  died  in  1701.  He  was  educated  at 
Oxford.  He  wrote  comedies  and  songs; 
of  the  latter  one  or  two  are  still  pop- 
ular, but  the  former  are  not  equal  to  his 
reputation.  His  first  comedy,  The  Mul- 
berry Garden,  was  published  in  1668.  In 
later  life  he  entered  parliament,  and  took 
an  active  part  in  politics.  He  uniformly 
opposed  the  unconstitutional  policy  of 
James  II.  and  was  one  of  the  chief  pro- 
moters or  the  Revolution. 
SedUCtion  (sf-oWshun) ,  in  law,  thf 
^  w        act    of    persuading    a    fe- 

male, bv  flattery  or  deception,  to  sur- 
render iier  chastity.  English  law  doe* 
not  give  a  right  of  action  either  to  the 
woman  seduced  or  to  her  parents  or 
guardians ;  it  only  gives  a  right  of  action 
for  seduction  as  occasioning  loss  of  serv- 
ice; but  the  word  'service'  is  inter* 
pre  ted  with  the  greatest  liberality,  and 
damages  are  estimated  not  only  with 
reference  to  the  loss  of  service,  but  also 
to  the  distress  and  dishonor  brought  upon 
the  woman's  family  by  her  seducer.  By 
the  law  of  Scotland  an  action  for  seduc- 
tion is  competent  to  a  husband  against 
the  seducer  of  his  wife,  and  to  an  unmar- 
ried woman  against  her  own  seducer,  but 
she  must  show  that  deceit  was  used 
towards  her.  In  neither  country  is  seduc- 
tion a  criminal  offense.  The  statutory 
rule  which  prevails  widely  in  the  United 
States  rests  both  the  right  and  remedy 
where  the  wrong  is  inflicted,  in  the  iani- 
ily  and  parental  relations.  The  action  is 
therefore  brought  in  the  case  of  an  un- 
married woman  by  the  parent  (or  guard- 
ian )  as  the  head  of  the  family,  and  in 
the  case  of  a  married  woman  by  the 
husband. 

Sedum      (se'dum),  a  genus  of  plants. 

nat.    order    Crassulacete.      It 

comprises  about  120  species,  chiefly  found 

iu    Europe    and    Asia    and    moatlv 


See 


Seeley 


ennial  herbs,  erect  or  prostrate,  with  suc- 
culent leaves  of  varied  form,  but  never 
compound,  and  with  flowers  usually 
cyinosei  and  of  a  white,  yellow,  or  pink 
color.  They  are  natives  of  the  north 
temperate,  and  cold  regions,  and  are  often 
found  on  rocks,  walls,  and  dry  banks, 
where  nothing  else  will  grow,  many  of 
the  species  being  remarkable  for  pro- 
longed vitality  under  adverse  circum- 
stances. The  British  species  are  known 
by  the  common  name  of  stonccrop.  Of 
these  the  most  striking  are  8.  Tclcphium 
and  8.  album  (white  stonecrop),  both 
used  formerly  in  medicine,  and  eaten 
cooked  or  as  a  salad,  and  8.  acre  (biting 
stouecrop  or  wall-pepper),  also  used  for- 
merly in  medicine.  8.  telcphioidea  and 
8,  terndtum  are  American  species. 
See  (H^,»  a  word  derived  (through  the 
French)  from  the  I-atin  scdes,  a 
seat,  and  properly  applied  to  the  seat 
or  throne  of  a  bishop,  but  more  usually 
employed  as  the  designation  of  the  city 
in  which  a  bishop  has  his  residence,  and 
frequently  as  that  of  the  jurisdiction  of 
a  bishop,  that  is,  as  the  equivalent  of 
diocese.  See  Diocese. 
See  Thomas  Jefferson  Jackson, 
>  astronomer,  born  near  Montgom- 
ery City,  Missouri,  in  18M5.  He  was 
graduated  from  the  University  of  Mis- 
souri in  1889  and  from  Berlin  in  1892. 
Me  has  been  engaged  in  astronomical 
work  since  1887,  was  connected  with 
the  Yerkes  and  the  Lowell  observatories, 
and  in  1899  became  professor  of  mathe- 
matics in  the  Naval  Academy  and  took 
charge  of  the  20-inch  telescope  in  the 
Naval  Observatory.  Since  1903  he  has 
been  at  the  Naval  Observatory,  Mare 
Island,  Cal.  His  astronomical  work  has 
been  of  much  importance,  and  he  has 
published  many  papers  and  books  on  the 
subject. 

Seed  (s£d)>  tne  impregnated  ovule  of  a 
plant.  It  consists  essentially  of 
two  parts,  namely,  the  nucleus  or  kernel> 
and  the  integuments.  The  latter  consists 
of  two  seed-coats  —  the  outer  named  the 
epispi^rm  or  testa,  the  inner  the  tegmen 
or  endoplcura ;  and  the  two  together  are 
sometimes  termed  the  spcrmodcrm.  The 
testa  of  some  seeds  is  furnished  with 
hairs,  which  cover  the  entire  surface, 
as  in  various  species  of  Gossypium, 
where  they  constitute  the  material 
called  cotton ;  or  they  may  be  confined 
to  certain  points  of  the  surface,  as  in 
willow,  Epilobium,  etc. ;  while  in  the 
pine  the  testa  forms  a  wing.  On  the 
outside  of  the  integument  of  the  seed 
there  is  sometimes  an  additional  partial 
covering,  which  has  received  the  name  of 
aril,  and  in  the  nutmeg  forms  the  mar" 


The  nucleus  or  kernel  of  the  seed  is  the 
fully  developed  central  portion  of  the 
ovule.  It  consists  either  of  the  embryo 
alone,  as  in  the  wall-flower,  or  of  the 
embryo  along  with  a  separate  deposit  of 
nourishing  matter  called  albumen,  as  in 
the  cocoa-nut,  wheat,  etc.  The  embryo  is 
the  young  plant  contained  in  the  seed, 
and  is  the  part  to  the  development  of 
which  all  the  reproductive  organs  con- 
tribute. It  consists  of  a  general  axis, 
one  part  of  which  is  destined  to  form 
the  root,  the  other  to  form  the  stem. 
The  axial  portion  is  provided  with  fleshy 


Various  forms  of  Seeds  magnified. 

1,  Egchscholtiia  californica.  2.  Corn  Blue- 
bottle (Centaurta  CyUtyus).  3,  Oxtlii  rosea. 
4,  Opium  Poppy  (Pap&ver  tomnifh'um).  5, 
Stellaria  media.  6,  8weet  willlam  (Dianthus 
barb  at  tu).  7,  Foxglove  (DigitM*  purpuric). 
8,  Saponaria  calabrica. 

organs  called  cotyledons  or  seed-leaves, 
which  serve  to  nurse  the  young  plant  be* 
fore  the  appearance  of  the  true  leaves. 
Plants  possessing  one  cotyledon  art 
termed  monocotyledonous,  those  havinf 
two  are  denominated  dicotyledonous,  ant 
plants  having  only  a  cellular  embryo,  at 
in  the  cryptogamic  or  flowerless  plants, 
are  called  acotyledonous.  When  seeds 
are  contained  in  an  ovary,  as  is  usually 
the  case,  the  plants  are  called  angiosper* 
mous;  when  the  seeds  are  not  con- 
tained in  a  true  ovary,  with  a  style  or 
stigma,  the  plants  are  called  gymnosper* 
mous,  as  conifers.     See  Botany, 

Seed  Lac.    See  Lac- 

Seelaild.     See  Zealand. 

QaaIait  (b&'H),  John  Robert,  an  Bnf- 
occicjr    |}sh    gchoiar    and    writer,    was 

born  in  1834  in  London,  where  his  father 
was  a  publisher,  and  was  educated  at 
the  City  of  London  School  and  at  Christ's 
College,  Cambridge.  In  18G3  he  was  ap- 
pointed professor  of  Latin  in  University 
College,  London :  and  in  18C9  he  suc- 
ceeded Charles  Kingsley  in  the  chair  of 
modern  history  at  Cambridge.  In  1805 
appeared  a  work,  Ecce  Homo,  or  the  Life 
and  Work  of  Jesus  Christ,  of  which  Pro- 
cessor  Seeley   has  always   been   regarded 


Seer 


Seidlitz  Powders 


as  the  author.  It  created  a  profound 
sensation  at  the  time  of  its  appearance; 
but  Natural  Religion  (1887),  by  the 
author  of  Ecce  Homo,  attracted  much 
less  attention.  Among  Professor  Seeley's 
avowed  works  are  Life  and  Times  of 
Stein,  or  (Jcrmany  and  Prussia  in  the 
Napoleonic  Age  (1879)  ;  The  Expansion 
of  England  (1883);  and  A  Short  Life 
of  Napoleon  the  First  (188G).  He  pub- 
lished a  volume  of  miscellaneous  contents 
under  the  title  Lectures  and  Essays.  He 
died  January  13,  1895. 

Seer  (s^r)>  tne  standard  measure  of 
weight  in  India,  but  varying  in 
different  parts  of  the  country.  The  im- 
perial or  standard  seer  is  2.205  lbs., 
exactly  equivalent  to  the  metrical  kilo- 
gram ;  it  is  the  fortieth  part  of  a  maund. 
As  a  standard  liquid  measure  the  seer 
is  equal  to  about  tf  gills. 

Seggar.   See  Pottcry- 

Segment     (seg'ment),   in  geometry,  a 
o  "     part  cut  off  from  a  circle  or 

a  sphere  by  a  line  or  a  plane. 

Sef?ni  (8en'y£)»  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the 
o  province  and  40  miles  south- 
east of  Rome.  One  of  the  oldest  Italian 
cities,  it  contains  some  interesting  re- 
mains of  antiquity,  such  as  fragments 
of  cyclopean  walls,  and  an  ancient  gate. 
The  cathedral  is  a  very  fine  building. 
Pop.  6994. 

Se?I10     (s«*'yu),     in     music,     a     sign 
©  placed  over  a  note  from  which 

a  portion  of  a  piece  is  to  be  repeated. 

Se£TO  or  ^E('°°  (sii'go).  the  capital  of 
ou>  a  Fulah  kingdom  of  the  same 
name  (now  in  the  French  '  sphere  of 
influence'),  in  the  Bambarra  country, 
Western  Africa,  on  the  Upper  Niger. 
The  kingdom  consists  mainly  of  an  allu- 
vial plain  of  great  fertility  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  river,  extensively  flooded 
during  the  rainy  season.  The  capital 
is  surrounded  by  earth-walls,  and  has 
two-storied  white  mud  houses  with  flat 
roofs.  Pop.  of  town  about  10,000. 
fipcmrVkA     (sa-gor'ba),  a  town  in  Spain, 

oegurue    a)    mi]pg    xx  w     of    Va- 

lencia,  on  the  Palancia,  has  a  cathedral, 
and  manufactures  of  earthenware  and 
paper.     Pop.  7232. 

SefTOVlft     (**a-go've-!0,      a      town      in 
&  Spain,  capital  of  the  province 

of  the  same  name,  on  a  lofty  rock,  washed 
by  the  Kresma  and  (*ln mores,  43  miles 
northwest  of  Madrid.  It  is  surrounded 
by  walls  flanked  with  round  towers,  and 
in  th»»  middle  ages  was  a  great  royal 
and  religious  tenter.  The  chief  objects 
of  interest  are  the  ancient  Alcazar  or 
fortress,  the  line  <iotliic  cathedral,  and 
the  Aqueduct  of  Trajan.     Pop.  14,547. — 


The  province,  area  2713  sguare  miles,  is 
watered  by  streams  which  rise  in  the 
Guadarrama  range  and  flow  northward 
to  the  Douro.  The  inhabitants*  are  for 
the  most  part  employed  in  agricultural 
and  pastoral  pursuits.     Pop.  159,243. 

Segu.     See  Sego' 

SePUldllla     (seg-i-dSl'ya).   a   Spanish 
&  form  of  versification,  con- 

sisting of  four  lines,  generally  assonant 
lines,  of  seven  and  five  syllables  alter 
nately.  It  usually  has  a  close  of  thre< 
verses,  called  estribillot  of  which  the  first 
and  last  lines  rhyme. 

Rf»oniri  (se-gan),  Edouard,  born  it 
BCguiii    £rance  in  1812f  Btudied  med 

icine  and  surgery,  devoted  himself  spe- 
cially to  the  study  of  idiocy  and  the  train- 
ing of  idiots,  settled  in  the  United  8tat«* 
after  the  revolution  of  1848,  and  died 
there  in  1880.  He  achieved  remarkable 
results  in  his  treatment  of  idiots,  and 
his  writings  on  the  subject  hold  the  posi- 
tion of  text-books. 

SftPTir  (sa-gtir),  Joseph  Alexandre, 
M  d  Comte    de,    born    at    Paris    in 

1752;  died  in  1805;  was  the  author  of 
several  comedies  and  operas,  some  of 
which  still  remain  popular. —  His  brother, 
Louis  Philippe,  Comte  de  Segub- 
d'Aguesseau,  born  in  1753;  died  in 
1830;  served  in  America  under  Rocham- 
beau,  and  after  the  peace  of  1783  was 
ambassador  to  St.  Petersburg.  In  1792 
he  was  sent  to  Berlin;  but  after  the 
execution  of  the  king  he  retired  from 
public  affairs.  In  1803  he  was  chosen 
a  member  of  the  Academy,  and  Napoleon 
appointed  him  one  of  the  council  of  state. 
After  the  restoration  he  was  received 
into  the  Chamber  of  Peers.  His  prin- 
cipal works  are :  Tht&tre  de  V  Hermitage 
originally  written  for  the  private  theater 
of  Catherine  II;  Tableau  historique  ct 
politique  de  r Europe  de  1786  d  1796; 
Histoire  Anciennc;  Histoire  Romaine; 
and  Me'moircs. —  His  son,  PHILIPPE 
Paul,  Comte  de  Segur  (born  1780;  died 
1873)  ;  was  a  general  of  the  first  empire, 
and  accompanied  Napoleon  I  in  his  Rus- 
sian campaign.  He  wrote  Histoire  de 
Napoleon  ct  de  la  Grande  Armfe  pendant 
r Annie  1X12  (1824),  and  left  an  exten- 
sive collection  of  Mctnoires. 

Seidlitz  Powders  fl-™*  «—• 

medicine,  named  after  the  Seidlitx  spa 
in  Ilohcmia.  These  powders  are  usually 
put  up  in  a  blue  and  a  white  paper,  the 
blue  containing  tartrate  of  soda  and 
potash  (Itochelle  salt)  with  bicarbonate 
of  soda,  and  the  white  tartaric  acid.  The 
former  is  dissolved  in  half  a  tumbler 
of   water,   and   the   acid  powder   is  then 


Seigniorage 


Seismometer 


added,  which  produces  effervescence,  and 
the  draught  is  taken  while  the  effer- 
vescence is  going  on. 

Sei&mioraere    ( »*n'yor-a  j ) » an  ancient 

o***w***b^  royalty  or  prerogative 
of  the  British  crown  whereby  it  claimed 
a  percentage  upon  the  bullion  brought 
to  the  mint  to  be  coined  or  to  be  ex- 
changed for  coin.  No  seigniorage  is  now 
charged  for  coining  gold  in  Britain,  but 
a  considerable  seigniorage  is  levied  upon 
the   silver   and   copper  currencies. 

Seine  (sen  or  6dD;  aDC»ent  Sequ&na)t 
a  river  in  France,  whicn  rises 
on  the  Plateau  de  Lang  res,  dep.  of  Cote- 
d'Or,  20  miles  northwest  of  Dijon.  It 
flow*  generally  in  a  northwest  direction ; 
receives  on  the  right  the  Aube,  Marne 
and  Disc,  and  on  the  left  the  Yonne  and 
Eure ;  nasses  the  towns  of  Chatillon, 
Troyes,  Cornell,  Paris,  St.  Denis,  St. 
Germain.  Poissy,  Mantes,  Elbamf,  Houen, 
Quillebcr  uf,  and,  after  a  somewhat  tor- 
tuous course,  falls  into  the  English  Chan- 
nel between  Honfleur  and  Havre,  its 
total  length  is  480  miles,  and  250  miles 
in  a  direct  line;  and  its  basin  has  an 
area  of  about  30,000  square  miles.  It 
is  navigable  from  its  junction  with  the 
Aube  at  Mareilly;  vessels  of  9  to  10 
feet  draught  can  reach  Paris,  below 
which  it  hos  been  deepened  by  recent 
works;  and  vessels  of  20  feet  druught 
can  reach  Rouen,  where  the  navigation 
for  sea-going  ships  terminates.  There 
is  a  '  bore '  of  from  8  to  10  feet  at 
every  tide;  and  the  estuary,  which  com- 
mences at  Quillelxruf,  is  impeded  by 
sand-banks.  The  Seine  is  connected  by 
ennuis  with  the  Loire,  Saone,  Scheldt 
and  Rhine. 

Seine  (san^»  a  department  in  France, 
completely  inclosed  by  the  de- 
partment of  Seine-et-Oise,  and  at  once 
;he  smallest  and  most  populous  of  the 
French  departments,  including  as  it  does 
the  city  of  Paris.  Area,  18T>  sq.  miles; 
pop.  3.84S.t»18.  The  department  has  3 
arrondissements  (Paris,  St.  Denis,  and 
Sceauxi,  28  cantons  (20  in  Paris),  and 
forms  the  archiepiscopal  diocese  of  Paris. 

Seine  (san,»  a  1"W  net  for  catching 
such  fish  as  mackerel  ami  pil- 
chard. It  is  often  II JO  to  200  fathoms 
long,  and  0  to  10  broad,  and  is  buoyed  by 
corks  and  weighted  so  as  to  float  perpen- 
dicularly. 

Seine-et-Marne   Lsvn \° ",n,& rn ) •  n 

•"*'«'*"*'  French  department 
in  the  basin  of  the  Seine  and  Marne, 
east  of  Seine-et-Oise.  Area.  221.">  sq. 
miles;  pop.  301,939.  Cereals  occupy 
two-fifths  of  the  department,  and  forests 
(the  most  important  of  which  is  the  for- 
est   of    Fontainebleau)    one-fifth.     There 


are  quarries  of  excellent  building  stone, 
and  beds  of  common  clay  and  porcelain 
clay,  which  supply  the  potteries  of  Fon- 
tainebleau and  Montereau.  Agriculture 
is  a  most  thriving  industry.  The  capital 
is  Melun. 

Seine-et-0i8e  <*en-e-wiiz),  a. French 
wwa***  x,v  vabv     department,      in      the 

basin  of  the  Seine  and  Oise,  inclosing 
the  department  of  Seine.  Area,  2163 
sq.  miles;  nop.  749,753.  Seine-et-Oise 
is  a  great  agricultural  and  horticultural 
department,  with  numerous  industrial 
establishments,  including  the  national 
porcelain  factory  at  Sevres.  There  are 
valuable  quarries  of  building  stone,  pave- 
ment, millstones,  and  extensive  beds  of 
porcelain  and  potters'  clay.  The  capital 
is   Versailles. 

Seine-Inf  erienre  (Ben-an-fa-ri-eur) , 
acme  luicacuic  a    maritime    de. 

partment  of  France,  on  the  English 
Channel,  south  of  the  estuary  of  the 
Seine.  Area,  2330  sq.  miles ;  pop.  803,- 
879.  The  department  is  in  general  fer- 
tile and  well  cultivated,  the  principal 
crops  being  oats,  wheat  and  potatoes. 
There  are  numerous  apple  orchards,  and 
vast  quantities  of  cider  are  made.  Man- 
ufactures are  extensively  carried  on, 
Rouen  being  the  seat  of  the  cotton  trade 
and  Ellxruf  of  the  woolen  trade.  Havre, 
Houen,  and  Dieppe  are  the  principal 
ports  for  foreign  trade.  Tr^port,  Dieppe, 
St.  Valery,  Fecamp,  Etretat,  etc.,  are 
fashionable  watering-places.  The  coast 
fisheries  are  productive.  The  capital  i* 
Rouen. 

^Pir.fleVi  (s£r),  a  fish  of  the  mackerel 
ocu  nsu      fami|..  (cybium  Guttatum), 

which  occurs  in  East  Indian  seas.  In 
size,  form,  and  the  flavor  of  its  flesh 
it  bears  a  close  resemblance  to  the  salmon. 
QoiciTi  Seizin  (se'zin),  in  law,  posses- 
0C151I1,  sion  of  the  freehold.  Seisin  is 
of  two  sorts,  seisin  in  deed  or  fact,  and 
seisin  in  law.  Seisin  in  deed  or  fact  is 
actual  or  corp  ral  possession ;  seisin  in 
law  is  when  something  is  done  which  the 
law  accounts  seisin,  as  enrolment,  or 
when  lunds  descend  to  an  heir  but  he  has 
not  yet  entered  on  them. 
SefcmnlnPV     (si«niol'o-ji),     the     aci- 

oeismuiogy   enr0  which  treat8  of  vol. 

canoes  and  earthquakes. 

Seismometer  (»Is-nioni'e-ter),  an  in- 
OClSIUUmciCi  strument  for  measur- 
ing the  force  and  direction  of  earthquakes 
and  other  earth  movements.  It  records 
both  the  horizontal  and  vertical  move- 
ments by  means  of  an  index,  the  record 
being  traced  on  smoked  glass.  There  are 
various  forms  of  seismometer  or  seismo- 
graph. One  which  is  used  in  the  ob- 
servatory   on     Mount     Vesuvius    consist? 


Seistan 


Seidell 


of  a  delicate  electric  apparatus,  which 
is  set  to  work  by  the  agitation  or  change 
of  level  of  a  mercurial  column,  which 
records  the  time  of  the  first  shock,  the 
interval  between  the  shocks,  and  the 
duration  of  each ;  their  nature,  whether 
vertical  or  horizontal,  the  maximum  in- 
tensity ;  and  in  the  case  of  horizontal 
shocks  the  direction  is  also  given. 

Seistan  (sas-tan).  a  swampy  tract  be- 
kjcxDtau  fWeen  Afghanistan  and  Persia. 
Sei firms  (se-jA'nus),  Aelius,  the  son 
jcul  of  a  Roman  knight,  and  noted 
as  the  favorite  of  Tiberius,  was  born 
at  Vulsinii  in  Etruria.  He  was  com- 
mander of  the  praetorian  bands,  acquired 
the  confidence  of  Tiberius,  and  aimed  at 
the  supreme  power.  He  contrived  to 
remove  ail  the  members  of  the  imperial 
family  who  stood  between  him  and  nower, 
but  having  awakened  the  suspicion  of 
Tiberius,  he  was  executed  in  a.d.  31. 
SelftChii  (se-lu'ki-I),  that  section  or 
groun  of  the  elasmobranch 
fishes  which  specially  includes  the  sharks 
and  dog-fishes. 

Selaeinella  (wl-a-ji-nel'a),  a  genus 
mv*w&iuv*iw    Q£     club-mosses,     readily 

distinguished  from  the  genus  Lycopodiujn 

by  their  flat  two-ranked  stem.     They  are 

mostly    natives    of    warm    climates,    and 

being   often   very   elegant   are   objects  of 

cultivation. 

Rplancr/vr  (sa-Hln-gGr'),  a  native  state 
DCittllgui    of     the     Malay     peninsula, 

louth  of  Perak,  under  the  protection  of 
die  British  colony  of  the  Straits  Settle- 
ments; area,  3000  square  miles.  It 
yields  tin,  gutta-percha,  etc.  Since  1880 
the  Hritish  resident  resides  at  Kwala 
Lumpur,  22  miles  distant  from  Klang, 
the  principal  port,  with  which  it  is  con- 
nected by  railway.  The  sultan  resides  at 
Jugra.  Pop.  168,789,  more  than  half 
•f  whom  are  Chinese. 
«4f»1hnrrif»     (sel'born),  Roundell  Pal- 

ociuurnc     MKR    tirst  Bnrl  of   (1812_ 

95),  an  English  lawyer  and  statesman, 
born  at  Mixbury,  Oxford,  educated  at 
Rugby.  Winchester  and  Oxford.  He  was 
a  niemlH'r  of  parliament  in  1817  and  1853, 
became  a  <J.  C.  in  1819  and  attorney- 
I  general,  l.H6.*»-66.  He  advised  the  ministry 
in  the  controversy  regarding  the  seized 
ship  in  tne  American  Civil  war.  He  also 
represented  <Jreait  Ilritnin  in  the  negotia- 
tions arising  from  the  claims  of  the  I'nited 
States  following  the  war.  In  187-  he  was 
made  a  peer  and  became  Lord  Chancellor. 
He  was  the  principal  author  of  the  .Judi- 
cature Act  of  IS".' i.  He  broke  with  Glad- 
stone on  the  questions  of  disestablishment 
of  the  Church  of  Ireland  and  Home  Utile. 

UWAVVAJIV,         I»ALMKR#        M-C^OIld        VHT\        of 


(1859-  ),  son  of  the  preceding.  He  wt» 
under-secrctary  for  the  Colonies,  1895- 
1900;  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  1900- 
05;  Governor  of  Transvaal  and  High 
Commissioner  for  South  Africa,  1905-10, 
QoIVitt  (serbi),  a  market  town  of  Eng- 
ocluJ  land,  in  the  West  Riding  of 
Yorkshire,  14  miles  south  of  York,  on  the 
Ouse,  here  navigable  for  vessels  of  200 
tons;  has  excellent  communications  by 
railway  and  canal,  and  is  the  seat  of  a 
considerable  trade  and  of  a  number  of 
miscellaneous  manufactures.  Selby  is  the 
center  of  a  rich  agricultural  district.  The 
magnificent  parish  church  formed  part  of 
an  ablwv  of  Benedictine  monks,  founded 
in  1008  bv  William  the  Conqueror.  Pop. 
(1911)  9049. 

SJpMpti  (sel'den),  John,  a  distin- 
tjciucu     £llisnoci  jurist,  legal  antiquary. 

and  Oriental  scholar,  was  born  in  15&4 
nt  Salvington,  near  Worthing,  Sussex, 
where  his  father  held  a  small  farm,  and 
was  educated  at  the  free  grammar-school, 
Chichester,  and  at  nart  Hall,  Oxford, 
whence  ho  proceeded  to  London  to 
Clement's  Inn  and  the  Inner  Temple. 
On  being  called  to  the  bar  he  practiced 
principally  as  a  chamber  counsel,  devot- 
ing his  leisure  to  the  study  of  constitu- 
tional history.  The  fruits  of  his  studies 
he  gave  to  the  world  in  several  valuable 
works,  including  the  Analccton  Analo- 
Britannieon,  a  treatise  on  the  civil  gov- 
ernment of  Britain  before  the  coming  of 
the  Normans:  Janus  Anglorum,  Facie* 
altera  (1010),  a  treatise  on  the  progress 
of  English  law  down  to  Henry  IT:  and 
Titles  of  Honour  (1614),  still  a  standard 
authority  in  reeard  to  all  that  concerns  the 
degrees  of  nobilitv  and  eentry  in  England, 
nis  De  Diis  Fti/rii*  (1617).  an  Syrian  my- 
thology, at  once  established  his  fame  as 
¥i  Oriental  scholar ;  and  his  Historp  o§ 
ithes  (1G1S)  brought  mm  into  coiutuuu 
with  the  clergy.  In  1621  he  suffered  a 
short  imprisonment  for  having  advised 
the  House  of  Commons  to  resist  King 
James's  claim  that  their  privileges  were 
derived  from  royal  grants ;  in  1628  be 
aided  in  drawing  up  the  Petition  of 
Right;  and  the  following  year  he  was 
again  committed  to  the  Tower,  remain- 
ing in  prison  a  considerable  time.  After 
his  liberation  he  published  a  celebrated 
work,  Marc  Clausum  (1G35),  upholding 
the  rights  of  England  to  sovereignty 
over  the  'narrow  seas.'  In  1640  M 
sat  in  the  Long  Parliament  for  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oxford,  and  espoused  the  pop- 
ular cause,  but  with  great  moderation, 
lie  sat  as  a  lav  member  of  the  West- 
minster Assembly  (1643),  was  named 
one  of  the  parliamentary  commissioners 
of  the  admiralty   (1615),  subscribed  tbs 


Selection  Selim  III 

Solemn    League    and    Covenant    (1646),  sea-coast   at   the   foot   of   Mount   Pieria, 

and   was   voted   £5000   by   parliament   in  12   miles    west   of   Antioch,   of   which    it 

recompense  of  his  losses  and  as  a  reward  was    the    seaport,    and    which    it    rivaled 

for   his   services    to    the   state.     He   died  in  splendor. 

in  1654,  and  was  buried  in  the  Temple  Seleiicidffi  (se-lu'si-de),  a  dynasty 
Church,  London.  Ilis  Table  Talk  was  *"* *^ uv  u*  of  kings  who  succeeded 
published  in  1689  by  his  amanuensis,  to  that  portion  of  the  empire  of  Alex- 
ia ic  hard  Mil  ward.  ander  the  Great  which  embraced  the 
SplpotlflTl  Natural.  See  Natural  Asiatic  provinces,  and  is  generally  known 
ocictuuiiy  Selection.  as  Syria. —  Seleucus  I,  surnamed  A'ica- 
tiplpp+mPTt  (sel-ekt'men),  in  New.  tor,  the  founder  of  the  line,  was  born 
^rcici/tiiicu  £ngiam]f  officers  chosen  about  358  B.C.,  and  was  a  general  of 
annually  to  manage  the  affairs  of  a  town,  Alexander  the  Great,  shortly  after  whose 
provide  for  the  poor,  etc.  A  town  has  death  (323  B.C.)  he  obtained  the  satrapy 
usually  from  three  to  seven  selectmen,  of  Babylon.  Subsequently  Antigouus 
who  constitute  a  kind  of  executive  forced  him  to  withdraw  into  Egypt  (316 
authority.  B.C.),  but  having  induced  Ptolemy,  the 
Selene     (se-IS'nS),  in  Greek  mythology,  governor    of    Egypt,    along   with    Lysim- 

the  goddess  of  the  moon,  daugh-  achus  and  Cassander,  to  take  the  field 
ter  of  Hyperion,  and  sister  of  Helios  against  Antigonus,  he  was  enabled  to 
(the  sun)  and  Eos  (the  dawn).  She  return  to  Babylon  in  312  B.C.  He 
was  also  called  Ptnebe,  and  in  later  times  gradually  extended  his  possessions  from 
was  identified  with  Artemis.  In  art  she  the  Euphrates  to  the  Indus,  assumed  the 
is  often  represented  as  a  beautiful  woman  title  of  kin£  in  306,  and  afterward  ac- 
with  large  wings,  a  long  robe,  and  a  quired  Syria  and  the  whole  of  Asia 
coronet.  Minor,  but  was  assassinated  in  280  B.  C 
SeleHlte  (Bel'e'Blt)*  crystallized  na-  He  is  said  to  have  been  the  most  upright 
tive  sulphate  of  calcium,  of  Alexander's  successors,  and  was  the 
See  Gypsum,  founder  of  Autioch  and  other  cities.  He 
Selenium  (se-lS'ni-um),  a  rare  ehem-  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Antiochus  I 
ocicuiuiu  jca|  eiement  discovered  by  and  by  a  number  of  monarchs  of  the 
Berzelius  in  1817  in  the  refuse  of  a  sul-  name  of  Seleucus  and  Antiochus,  the 
phuric  acid  manufactory  near  Fahlun,  most  distinguished  being  Antiochus  the 
in  Sweden.  It  occurs  in  several  min-  Great.  (See  Antiochus.)  The  power 
era  Is,  chiefly  in  combination  with  cop-  of  the  Seleucidae  began  to  decline  as 
per,  lead,  mercury  and  silver,  and  is  early  as  the  reign  of  Seleucus  II  (246- 
closely  related,  in  its  general  chemical  226  B.C.),  and  they  successively  lost, 
deportment,  to  sulphur  and  tellurium,  through  revolts  and  otherwise,  Bactria, 
these  three  elements  forming  a  group  Parthia,  Armenia,  Judea,  etc.,  and  what 
which  is  characterized  by  certain  well-  subsequently  remained  was  converted 
marked  general  properties.  Selenium  into  a  Ho  man  province  in  65  B.C 
takes  fire  when  heated  to  a  tolerably  SpliTn  T  (sSlim),  Sultan  of  Turkey, 
high  temperature  in  air  or  in  oxygen,  *J^xxllL  x  wag  the  son  of  Bajazet  II, 
burning  with  a  blue  flame,  and  with  the  born  in  1467;  died  in  1520.  The 
production  of  the  dioxide  SeOs.  With  people,  pleased  with  his  warlike  disposi- 
nydrogen  selenium  forms  the  very  dis-  tion,  raised  him  to  the  throne  in  place  of 
agreeably  smelling  gas  seleniurettcd  Bajazet,  who  was  afterwards  poisoned, 
hydrogen  (HiSe),  the  analogue  of  sulphu-  as  were  also  the  brothers  and  nephews 
retted  hydrogen.  To  selenium  the  sym-  of  Selim.  In  1514  he  entered  upon  a 
bo!  Se  and  the  atomic  weight  96.5  are  war  with  Persia  and  obtained  large  acres- 
given.  ^  sions  of  territory.  He  next  directed  his 
SeleUClfl.      (8e-lu'shi-a),    the    name    of  arms   against   the   Mamelukes   of    Egypt, 

**     several      cities      in      Asia,  and   in   1516-17  became  master  of  Syria 

founded  by  Seleucus  Nicator.     The  most  and   Egypt.     The   title  of  imam  and   t..e 

celebrated  was  Seleucia-on-the-Tigris,  the  standard    of    the    Prophet    were    at    this 

eastern   capital   of    the    Seleucida?,   about  time   granted    to    Selim    by    the    last    de- 

80  miles   from   Babylon.     It   was   one  of  scendant    of     the    Abasside    Caliphs     in 

the   richest   commercial   cities   of   ancient  Egypt,    and    in    consequence    the    sultans 

times,    counting    about    600,000    inhabit-  of    Constantinople    became    the   chiefs   of 

ants,  chiefly  Greeks.     Taken  bv  the  Par-  Islam,  the  representatives  of  Mohammed, 

tliians    140   n.c,    and    sacked    by    Trajan  Selim    was   succeeded    on    the   throne   by 

116  a.d.,   it  was  soon  deserted,  and  be-  Solyman  I. 

came  as  desolate  as  Babylon  itself.     The  Qpiivn  TTT      Sultan  of  Turkey,  son  of 

next   in   importance  was  Seleucia   Pieria,  w,cxim  xxx)     Mustapha    III,   was   born 

founded    300    B.C.,    and    situated   on    the  in   1761 ;  assassinated  in  1808.     He  sue- 


Selinus  Selma 

ceeded  his  uncle  Abdul-Hamed  in  1789,  Asia  Minor  by  the  Saltan  Kalek-Shah. 
and  attempted  reforms  in  his  government  During  the  reign  of  Alla-ed-Din  II,  one 
after  European  methods,  but  wars  with  of  the  last  princes  of  this  dynasty,  the 
Russia,  Austria,  etc.,  prevented  their  Turk  Osman  distinguished  himself  as 
being  carried  out.  In  1791  Selim  was  chief  captain.  His  descendants  founded 
compelled  to  cede  Choczim  to  Austria*  the  dynasty  of  Osman  in  Asia  Minor. 
and  a  year  later  he  signed  the  Peace  of  The  Seljuk  Empire  then  fell  under  Mon- 
Jassy,  by  which  Russia  acquired  all  gol  domination.  See  Ottoman  Empire. 
Turkish  possessions  beyond  the  Dniester.  Selkirk  (sellcirk),  a  burgh  of  Scot- 
Selim  entered  with  great  ardor  upon  his  W~JJ*X  «•  land,  county-town  of  Selkirk- 
system  of  reforms ;  but  the  fanatic  zeal  shire,  on  an  eminence  overlooking  Ettrick 
of  the  people,  kindled  by  the  preaching  Water,  39&  miles  s.8.  E.  of  Edinburgh, 
of  the  dervishes,  burst  into  open  revolt,  It  is  substantially  built,  and  has  a  town- 
and  he  was  deposed  by  the  Janizaries  hall,  and  monuments  to  Sir  Walter  Scott 
(1807).  An  attempt  to  regain  his  and  Mungo  Park.  The  staple  industry 
throne  ended  in  his  murder.  Selim's  is  the  manufacture  of  tweeds.  In  the 
efforts  for  the  reformation  of  Turkey  vicinity  is  Philiphaugh,  where  the  Cove- 
were  not  altogether  fruitless,  for  manu-  nanters  under  Leslie  routed  the  forces 
factures  had  begun  to  flourish,  and  gen-  of  Charles  I  under  Montrose.  Pop. 
erally  a  number  of  improvements  cal-  6292. —  Selkirk,  or  Selkirkshire  (for- 
culated  greatly  to  benefit  the  nation  merly  known  as  Ettrick  Forest),  is  an 
effected.  inland  county,  bounded  by  Midlothian, 
SelinUS  (se-U'nus),  one  of  the  most  Roxburgh,  Dumfries,  and  Peebles;  area, 
important  of  the  Greek  col-  257  sq.  miles.  It  is  generally  hilly,  with 
onies  in  Sicily,  founded  probably  about  heights  ranging  from  a  few  hundreds  to 
628  b.c.  on  the  southwestern  coast  of  2000  feet,  and  affording  excellent  pastur- 
that  island.  Thucydides  mentions  its  age.  Large  numbers  of  sheep  are  reared, 
great  power  and  wealth,  and  the  rich  the  Cheviots  being  now  the  prevailing 
treasures  of  its  temples.  It  was  con-  breed.  The  chief  river  is  the  Tweed; 
quered  by  the  Carthaginians  in  409,  and  with  its  tributaries  Ettrick  and  Yarrow, 
in  249  destroyed  by  them.  There  are  Among  interesting  historical  scenes  in 
still  important  ruins  of  ancient  Greek  the  county  are  the  field  of  Philiphaugh; 
temples  here,  and  valuable  sculptures  be-  Oakwood  Towers,  the  reputed  residence 
longing  to  them  have  been  preserved.  of  Michael  Scott,  the  wizard;  and  New- 
Sell  uks  (sd'Jukz),  a  Turkish  family  ark  Castle,  the  scene  of  Scott's  Lay  of 
•  ^^  deriving  its  name  from  Seljuk,  the  last  Minstrel.  Other  places  of  in- 
chief  of  a  small  Turkish  tribe  which  terest  are  St.  Mary's  Loch  and  the  Loch 
had  gained  possession  of  Bokhara  and  of  the  Lowes,  midway  between  which  is 
the  adjoining  neighborhood  in  the  ninth  the  monument  to  the*  Ettrick  Shepherd, 
century  of  our  era.  The  most  powerful  Woolens  are  largely  manufactured,  chiefly 
of  the  various  dynasties  they  founded  in  Selkirk,  the  capital  of  the  county, 
in  Mesopotamia,  Persia,  Syria,  and  Asia  and  in  Galashiels.  Pop.  23,353. 
Minor  during  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  Qpllfirlr  or  Selcraig,  Alexander, 
centuries  were:— (1)  The  Seljuks  of  MC"m^>  the  prototype  of  4  Robinson 
Iran  or  Hagdad,  and  Ispahan.  The  Crusoe,'  was  born  in  Largo,  Fifeshire, 
founder,  Togrul-Heg,  grandson  of  Seljuk,  in  1G76;  died  on  board  the  royal  ship 
completed  the  conquest  of  Persia  al>out  Weymouth,  1723.  lie  took  part  in 
1(M»1.  His  notable  successors  were  Alp-  bucaneering  expeditions  in  the  South 
Antlan  (HM»3-73),  Melek-Shah  (1073-  Seas,  and  in  consequence  of  a  quarrel 
03 1,  Mohammed-Shah  (HO.VIS),  and  with  his  captain  he  was  put  ashore,  at 
Sanjar  (111N-,">S>.  This  dynasty  be-  his  own  request,  on  the  island  of  Juan 
came  extinct  in  111)4  with  Tngrul-Shah,  Fernandez.  There  he  lived  alone  for 
who  was  vanquished  by  Teke^h,  sultan  four  years  and  four  months,  when  he 
of  Khnrizm. —  (2)  The  Seljuks  of  Ker-  was  taken  off  by  the  captain  of  a  pri- 
man.  who  ruled  the  three  provinces  of  vateer.  He  returned  home  in  1712*  and 
Kcrman.  Their  dynasty,  founded  by  his  adventures  became  known  to  the  pub- 
Kaderd.  nephew  of  Togrul-Reg,  *»nded  in  He.  Defoe's  Robinson  Crusoe  appeared 
HK)1. —  l.'li  The  Seljuks  of  Aleppo,  in  in  1711>,  hut  Crusoe's  experiences  have 
Syria,  founded  in  1071>,  and  became  ex-  but  little  in  common  with  those  of  Sel- 
tinct  in  1114.—  (4>  The  Seljuks  of  kirk.  Selkirk  afterwards  rose  to  the 
Damascus,  founded  in  V*.H1  by  Dekkah.  rank  of  lieutenant  in  the  navy.  A  mon- 
His  sue«  ••<HS«irs  reigned  till  1  !."».">. —  (t">)  ument  was  erected  to  him  in  his  native 
The    Seljuks     of     lconium.     or    of     Asia  town   in   1NS;">. 

Minor,    founded    by    Solyrnan-hen-Kutul-  Selma      (scl'ma),     a    city,    capital    of 
niiab,    who    was   grunted    a    territory    in  Dallas  county,  Alabama*  *n  the 


Seltzer  Water  Semiramis 

*~-  -  - 

Alabama  River,  50  miles  w.  of  Montgom-  Semicolon      (■em'i-kO-lun),    in    gram- 

ery.     It  is  the  center  of  a  large  cotton-  mar  and  punctuation,  the 

growing  region,  and  has  extensive  cotton  point    (  ; ) ,   the   mark   of  a  pause  to  be 

and  oil  mills,   railroad   repair-shops,  etc.  observed  in  reading  or  speaking,  of  less 

tug  the  Civil  war  it  was  an  important  duration  than  the  colon,  and  more  than 

military  station.     Pop.  15,607.  that  of   the  comma.     It   is   used   to  dis- 

Seltzer   Water    (,selt'z^r»   a  corrup-  tinguish  the  conjunct  members  of  a  sen- 

tion   of   Belters),   a  tence. 

mineral    water    found    naturally    in    the  Seminoles      (sem'i-n6ls),    a   tribe    of 

village  of    Niederselters,   in   the   German  North  American  Indiana, 

province  of  I Iesse- Nassau,  and  elsewhere,  an  offshoot  from  the  Choctaw  Muskogee*, 

but  also  largely  manufactured.     Its  chief  They   separated   from   the   Confederation 

ingredients   are  carbonic  acid,  carbonate  of  the  Creeks,  and  settled  in  Florida  in 

of   soda,   and   common   salt.     It   acts   as  1750.  under  the  name  of  Seminoles,  that 

a    mild   stimulant   of   the   mucous   mem-  is,    fugitives.     They    were    subsequently 

branes,  and  as  a  diuretic.  joined     by     other     Indians    as    Well     as 

Selvas     (Rel'va8)>     or     Silvas,     great  negroes,  and  in  1822  they  numbered  3900 

tract 8  of  low  flat  land,  covered  souls.     As  a   punishment   for   their   con- 

with   dense   vegetation    and    forest    trees,  tinual  plundering  and  murdering  of   the 

which  occur  along  the  course  of  the  river  white  settlers,  General  Jackson  was  sent 

Amazon  in  South  America.  against  them  in  1818.     They  subsequently 

C&AmQnrinrA     (sem'a-fCr;  Greek,  atona,  sold  their  lands  and  agreed  to  be  trans- 

ocmapuuic     *  a  signal/ and  o^ertf,  4 1  ferred   beyond   the  Mississippi,   but   they 

bear"),  a  term  originally  applied  to  tele-  refused    to    fulfill    their    agreement,    and 

graphic  or  signaling  machines,  the  action  under   their   chief   Osceola   carried   on   a 

of   which   depended   upon   the   motion   of  long  and  determined  resistance.     In  1842 

arms  round  pivots  placed  at  or  near  their  they  were  finally  driven  from  the  Ever- 

extremities.     Many   kinds  of  semaphores  glade  morasses   and  obliged   to  succumb, 

were  in   use  before  the  invention  of  the  when    all    but    a    scanty    remnant    wera 

electric  telegraph,  and  a  simple  form  is  transferred  to  the  Indian  Territory,  where 

still    employed    on    railways    to    regulate  they  now  form  an  industrious  community 

traffic  at  or  near  stations.  of  2500  souls. 

Semaphore  Plant.    ffcjf09**'  Semipalatinsk   t(y8eLk'7,c "o? 4siii- 

SemecarDUS      (sem-e-kar'pus),     a  polatin8K,   a   fortified   town  of  Siberia, 

k^^iii^v/ax|/uo     gma||   geoug  0r   Asiatic  on    the    Irtish.     It    consists    chiefly    of 

and  Australian  trees,  nat.  order  Anacar-  wooden    buildings    facing   the    river,   and 

diaces?.     See  Marking-nut.  carries  on  a  considerable  trade  with  the 

SattiaIa      (sem'e-13),    in    Greek    mythol-  Kirghiz    and    with    Tashkend    Khokand, 

ucmcic     Qgyt  a  daughter  of  Cadmus  by  Bokhara,   and   Kashgar.     Pop.  35,121.— 

Harmonia,  and  beloved  by  Zeus.  Jealous  The  province  of  Semipalatinsk  has  an 
of  her  husband's  mistresses,  Hera  per-  area  of  198.192  square  miles,  and  a  pop- 
suaded  Semele  to  entreat  her  lover  to  ulation  of  085,19 1,  chiefly  Kirghiz,  Cos- 
attend  her  with  the  same  majesty  as  he  sacks,  etc.  It  is  mountainous  in  the 
approached  Hera.  As  he  had  sworn  to  southeast,  consists  of  steppe  land  in  the 
gratify  her  every  wish,  Zeus,  though  hor-  northwest,  and  is  one  of  the  warmest 
rified  at  this  request,  came  to  her  accom-  regions  of  Russian  Asia  in  summer, 
panied  by  lightnings  and  thunderbolts,  though  the  winter  is  rather  extreme, 
when  Semele  was  instantly  consumed  by  The  chief  occupation  of  the  people  is 
fire.      Dionysus    (Bacchus)    was  her  son  cattle-rearing. 

by  Zeus.  SemiflTiaver     (sem'i-kwa-ver),    in 

Semendria.     (8&-nien'dre-a),    or    Smi>  ^""H*"**^*     music,  a  note  half  the 

^^  u     *    debevo,  a  town  in  Servia,  length  of  the  quaver.     See  Music. 

on  the  Danube,  22  miles  s.  E.  of  Belgrade.  QpmirQmia    (se-mir'a-mis),  a  fabulous 

It    is    imperfecta    fortified,   poorly   built,  ^J*"1**111"    queen      of      Assyria.     At 

and  rendered  unhealthy  by  the  proximity  the   story   goes,   she   was   a   daughter   of 

of  swamps.     Pop.  G912.  the   fish-goddess    Derceto   of   Ascalon,    in 

Semibreve     (sem'i-brev),  in  music,  a  Syria,    by    a    Syrian    youth.     Being    ex- 

OTiiuuicvc     note  0f  najf  tjje  duration  posed    by    her    mother,    she    was   mlracu- 

or  time  of  the  breve.     The  semibreve  is  lously   fed   by   doves   until   discovered   by 

the  measure  note  by  which  all  others  are  the    chief    of    the    royal    shepherds,    who 

now   regulated.     It  is  equivalent  in  time  adopted    her.     Attracted    by    her   beauty, 

to  two  minims,  or  four  crotchets,  or  eight  Onnes,  governor  of  Nineveh,  married  her. 

quavers,  or  sixteen  semiquavers,  or  thirty-  She    accompanied    him    to    the    siege    of 

two  demi-semiquavers.     See  Music.  Bactra.    where,    by    her    advice,    she   as- 


Semiryechensk 


Semolina 


sistcd  the  king's  operations.  She  became 
endeared  to  Ninus,  the  founder  of  Nine- 
veh (about  B.C.  2182),  but  Onnes  re- 
fused to  yield  her.  and  being  threatened 
by  Ninus,  hanged  himself.  Ninus  re- 
signed the  crown  to  Semiramis,  and  had 
her  proclaimed  queen  of  Assyria.  She 
built  Babylon,  and  rendered  it  the  might- 
iest city  in  the  world.  She  was  distin- 
guished as  a  warrior,  and  conquered 
many  of  the  adjacent  countries.  Having 
been  completely  defeated  on  the  Indus, 
Bhe  was  either  killed  or  compelled  to 
abdicate  by  her  son  Ninyas,  after  reign- 
ing forty-two  years.  According  to  pop- 
jlar  legend  she  disappeared  or  was 
changed  into  a  dove,  and  was  worshiped 
as  a  divinity.  She  is  probably  a  mytho- 
logical being  corresponding  to  Astarte, 
or  the  Greek  Aphrodite. 

Semiryechensk  (sa-mc-re-chensk'), 

*,%,*****  J  ^WA^AJ.».M>       a       prov,nce       0f       ftUg_ 

sian  Turkestan  close  to  the  Chinese  fron- 
tier; area  155,300  square  miles.  It  is 
mountainous  in  the  south,  but  the  north- 
ern part  is  flat  and  barren.  Large  herds 
of  cattle  are  reared  by  the  inhabitants, 
and  agriculture  is  more  or  less  developed 
in  the  southern  district.  Pop.  1,080, 1 00. 
— The  chief  town  is  Vernoye,  which  has 
an  increasing  trade  with  Kuldja  and 
Kashgar. 

Semites  (8em'its)»  the.  nam*  given  a 
group  of  natives  closely  al- 
lied in  language,  religion,  customs  and 
physical  features,  inhahiting  Southwest- 
ern Asia  and  Northeastern  Africa;  so 
called  from  the  Scriptural  passage  speak- 
ing of  them  as  descended  from  Shem,  the 
son  of  Noah.  They  dwell  in  Arabia, 
Syria,  Abyssinia,  and  the  countries  of  the 
Kuphrates  and  Tigris. 

Semitic  Langruafires    (svnit'ik)' 

belonging  to  the  Semites  or  Semitic  peo- 
ples, that  is,  those  regarded  as  descend- 
ants of  Shem.  The  Semitic  languages 
form  an  important  linguistic  family, 
which  is  usually  divided  into  a  northern 
and  a  southern  section.  To  the  northern 
lielong  the  ancient  dialects  of  Assyria 
and  Babylonia  ( recovered  by  means  of 
the  cuneiform  inscriptions)  :  the  Hebrew, 
with  the  Samaritan  and  Moahitic;  the 
Pliu'iiirian  and  <  'arthngiuian ;  and  lastly 
the  Aramaic,  which  includes  the  fhaldcc 
and  the  Syriac  The  northern  Semitic 
languages  are  now  almost  entirely  extinct 
as  spoken  tongues,  though  Hebrew  is  to 
som»»  extent  still  used  in  writing.  The 
mo^t  important  of  the  south  Semitic 
tongues,  and  the  only  one  now  in  cxtcn- 
nive  use.  is  the  Aral.ic,  which  as  a  spoken 
language  may  be  divided  into  the  four 
dialects    of    Arubia,    Syria,    Egypt,    and 


Barbary.  To  this  branch  also  belong  the 
Uimyaritic,  formerly  spoken  in  part  of 
Arabia,  the  Ethiopic,  or  ancient  ecclesi- 
astical language  of  Abyssinia,  and  the 
Amharic  and  other  modern  dialects  of  the 
same  country.  The  most  prominent 
characteristic  of  the  Semitic  tongues  is 
the  triliteralism  of  their  roots,  that  is, 
the  peculiarity  that  their  roots  regularly 
consist  of  three  consonants  which  always 
remain  unchanged,  the  various  words  and 
word  forms  being  produced  by  the  inser- 
tion of  vowels  between  the  consonants  of 
the  root.  Another  peculiarity  is  the  ab- 
sence of  compound  words.  See  Philol- 
ogy. 

Semlin  (zem-l6n'),  a  frontier  town  of 
Hungary,  near  the  junction  of 
the  Save  and  Danube,  and  almost  oppo- 
site the  Servian  city  of  Belgrade.  It 
carries  on  an  important  transit  trade. 
Pop.  15,079. 

Semmering  <3» '~ *$^  —j 

feet  high,  on  the  borders  of  Stvria  and 
Lower  Austria,  44  miles  s.  w.  of  Vienna. 
It  is  crossed  by  the  Semmering  Railway, 
the  first  of  the  mountain  railways  in 
Europe.  The  railway  is  carried  along 
the  face  6f  precipices,  through  fifteen 
tunnels,  and  over  sixteen  viaducts,  the 
surrounding  scenery  being  magnificent. 
It  was  constructed  at  a  cost  of  £1,000,000 
for  the  Austrian  government,  between 
1818  and  1853. 

SemmeS  .<semz>.  Raphael,  an  Amer- 
ican  naval  officer,  born  in 
1800;  died  in  1877.  He  entered  the 
navy  in  1832,  having  previously  studied 
law ;  took  part  in  the  Mexican  war,  and 
on  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  war  joined 
the  Confederate  service,  and  gained  much 
prominence  from  his  feats  in  command 
of  the  Sumter  and  the  Alabama.  (See 
Alabama.)  lie  was  imprisoned  after 
the  war,  but  gained  his  liberty  at  the 
amnesty.  The  rest  of  his  life  was  de- 
voted to  law  practice.  He  was  the  au- 
thor of  Service  Afloat  and  Ashore, 
Cruise  of  the  Alabama  and  Sumter,  etc. 

Semnopithecus  ian^ia3naai 

World    monkeys,    to    which    belong    the 
Kntellus   monkey    (Scmnopithicu*   Entel- 
Iuh\    and   the   proboscis  monkey    (&   or 
P.  la r vat  us). 
Semolina,      (sem-o-le'na),  a  term  ap- 

meal  in  large  hard  grains,  used  for  mak- 
ing puddings,  thickening  soup,  etc  In 
grinding,  the  millstones  are  so  adjusted 
as  to  leave  the  product  in  a  granular 
form  and  not  reduced  to  a  state  of  flour. 
The  hard  wheats  of  Southern  Europt 
are  best  adapted  for  this  purpose. 


Sempach  Seneca  Falls 

^PTTiTmpTl  (sem'paft),  a  village  of  25  miles  8.  of  Lake  Ontario,  into  which 
0vwjfcu/u  Switzerland,  in  the  canton  its  waters  flow.  It  is  about  37  miles 
and  8  miles  northwest  of  Lucerne,  on  long,  from  2  to  4  miles  broad,  and  (530 
the  Lake  of  Sempach  (3\h  miles  long),  feet  deep.  It  communicates  with  the 
It  is  remarkable  as  being  the  scene  of  Erie  Canal,  and  steamers  ply  upon  it. 
a  great  victory  which  the  Swiss  gained  Cpyiapq  Lucius  ANNiEUS,  called  Sen- 
over  the  Austrians  under  Duke  Leopold,  »*a*w»j  eca  the  philosopher,  son  of 
who  waa  slain,  together  with  600  nobles  the  following,  was  born  at  Corduba 
and  upwards  of  2000  troops.  (Cordova)    a.d.    3.     When    quite    young 

Sempervi'VUHl.  See  Houseleek.  he  went  to  Rome,  where  he  made  rapid 
_,        r  advances  in  knowledge  under  the  tuition 

Senaar*     See  Sennoor.  of   his   father,    and   also   studiously    pur- 

Qotiq+a  (sen'at),  originally  the  su-  sued  the  Stoic  philosophy.  One  of  his 
DcUHLG  preme  legislative  body  of  an-  best  treatises  ConsoUxtio  ad  Uclviam  (a 
cient  Rome,  composed  of  citizens  an-  letter  of  consolation  addressed  to  his 
pointed  or  elected  from  among  the  patri-  mother),  and  also  Consolatio  ad  Poly- 
cians,    and    later    from    among    wealthy  bium   (a  letter  consoling  Polybius  on  the 

Elebeians  or  others  who  had  held  certain  loss  of  his  brother),  were  written  in 
igh  offices  of  state.  Originally  the  sen-  Corsica,  whither  he  was  banished  in  a.d. 
ate  had  supreme  authority  in  religious  41,  being  accused,  through  the  jealousy 
matters,  much  legislative  and  judicial  of  Messalina,  of  undue  intimacy  with 
power,  the  management  of  foreign  affairs.  Julia,  a  niece  of  the  Emperor  Claudius, 
etc.  At  the  close  of  the  republic  and  He  was  recalled  in  49,  made  pra?tor, 
under  the  empire  the  authority  of  the  and  appointed  joint-tutor  with  Rurrhus 
senate  was  little  more  than  nominal.  In  of  the  young  Domitius,  afterwards  the 
modern   times   the  name  *  senate '   is  ap-  Emperor  Nero.     The  good  government  of 

Clied  to  the  upper  or  less  numerous  the  first  years  of  Nero  s  reign  was  largely 
ranch  of  a  legislature,  as  in  France,  due  to  Seneca  (though  Seneca  had  con- 
Italy,  the  United  States.  Canada,  and  sen  ted  to  the  assassination  of  Nero's 
in  the  separate  states  of  the  Union.  The  mother),  but  he  lost  his  influence,  and 
senate  of  the  United  States  consists  of  being  accused  of  complicity  in  the  eon- 
ninety-six  members,  two  from  each  state,  spiracy  of  Piso  he  was  forced  to  commit 
Senators  are  elected  for  six  years,  but  suicide  (a.d.  GO).  His  works  comprise 
the  terms  of  office  are  so  arranged  that  treatises  On  Anger;  On  Providence;  On 
one-third  of  the  members  retire  every  two  Tranquillity  of  Mind;  On  the  Steadfast- 
years.  (See  Senators,  Popular  Election  nct<8  of  the  Wise  Man;  On  Clemency, 
of.)  A  senator  must  be  at  least  thirty  addressed  to  Nero;  seven  books  On  Bene. 
years  of  age,  nine  years  a  citizen  of  the  fits;  seven  on  investigations  of  nature; 
country,  and  a  resident  of  the  state  from  and  twenty  books  of  moral  letters.  The 
which  he  is  chosen.  In  addition  to  its  tragedies  which  bear  Seneca's  name  are 
legislative  functions  the  senate  has  very  inferior  to  his  prose  writings,  and 
power  to  confirm  or  reject  nominations  it  is  doubtful  whether  he  is  really  the 
and  treaties  made  by  the  President,  and  author,  some  of  them  having  been  at- 
also  to   try  impeachments.  tributed  to  his  father. 

Senators,  Popular  Election  of.  Seneca,    |j^ ™d  ^eN?autfcr  ro??be" 

The  Seventeenth  Amendment  to  the  Con-  preceding,  was   a   native  of  Corduba,   in 

«titution  of  the  United  States  which  was  Spain,  and   was  born  about  61   B.C.     He 

ratified     by     the     necessary     number    of  went     to     Rome     during     the     reign     of 

states  on   April  8,   1013,   transferred   the  Augustus,  and  there  taught  rhetoric  with 

power  of  electing  senators  from  the  state  great     success     for     several     years.     lie 

legislature  to  the  people  at  the  polls.    For  died   at   Rome   towards   the   close   of   the 

more    than    sixty    years    proposals    were  reign    of    Tiberius    (a.d.    37).     He    was 

made   to  change  the  Constitution  in   this  the    author    of    a    collection    of    extracts 

manner;   but  it  was   not  until   June  24,  showing   the   treatment   of   school   themes 
1011,    that    the    senate    was    induced    to' by   contemporary   rhetoricians,  but  of  no 

give    its    consent    to    the    change.      The  importance  as  literature, 

original  theory  in  establishing  the  choice  Cp„APQ    PQllq      a  town  of  Seneca  Co., 

nf  senators  was  that  they  represented  the  «cnci/a   j;  axio,     ^QW  York,  on  Seneca 

states,  whereas  the  members  of  the  house  River,  which  flows  from  Seneca  Lake  to 

directly     represented     the     people.       See  Cavuga     Lake,    16    miles    E.    by    N.    of 

United  States — Amendments  to  the  Con-  <j0neva.     It    is    a    shipping    point    for    a 

stitution.  ii.i.  «.  fnnning  district.     The  beautiful   falls  on 

SCIieCa     fsene-ka).  a  lake  m  the  west-  tno  river  afford  excellent  water-power  and 

em  part  of  New  lork  btate,  there    are    manufactures    of    steam    fire- 


Seneca  Indians 


Senior 


engines,    hook-and-loddcr    trucks,    woolen 
Roods,  pumps,  etc     Pop.  (1020)  0380. 
Rpnpcfl    T-nHinnq       B   tribe   originally 

oeneca  inaians,    jnnabiting    [ha 

western  part  of  New  York  Stale,  and 
belonging  to  the  Six  Nations.  They 
number  upwards  of  2000  on  New  York 
reservations,  and  there  is  a  small  band  In 
the  Indian  Territory. 

Senecio.   Sce  «"•■■** 

Senef  elder  (-"Vne-feider) ,  Alois, 
oeneieiaer   the  inm,lor  o(  mhogra- 

Sby.  Iiorn  at  Prague  1TT1 ;  died  at 
lunieh  1S34.     See  LUhnnraphy. 

Senee-a    (■w'*-*»1.  °r  Sen'eka  (Poly- 

6™  yuta  Krni-ija  i.  ,-i  plant  belong- 
ing to  the  nut.  order  Poly  go  lace*,  com- 
mon in  the  United  State*,  it  has  a 
woody,  branched,  contorted  root,  about 
}  inch  in  diameter,  and  covered  with 
tsb-colored    bark.     This    lias    been    cele- 


on  (lie  Uambia,  and  other  station!  aoutb 
of  Ca[ie  Verd.  Area  (including  dependen- 
cies), 51,000  square  miles.  The  chief  ex- 
ports arc  ground-nuts,  palm-oil,  kola-nuts, 
gum,  hides,  wax,  ivory,  cabinet -woods, 
and  gold-dust.  Imports  — -  manufactured 
goods,  wines,  spirits  and  provision*.  The 
French  first  settled  here  in  1037.  It  was 
taken  by  the  English  in  1756,  retaken  by 
the  French  in  1770,  and  subsequently 
held  by  the  English  till  the  Peace  of 
1814.     PQp.  est  1.800,000. 

Senepambia  ("«■« ■«■■', 'u"»>,i l! 

to  an  extensive  region  of  Western  Africa, 
comprising  the  countries  between  lal. 
8°  and  17°  K. ;  Iod.  4*  and  17°  30*  w.; 
bounded  n.  by  the  Sahara,  E.  by  Soudan, 
8.  by  Guinea,  and  w.  by  the  Atlantic. 
The  western  or  maritime  portion  of  the 
country  is  a  low,  flat,  swampy  plain, 
from  150  to  200  miles  wide.  East  of 
the  country  is  mountainous  with  valleys 
running  north  and  south.  The  chief 
i  are  the  Senegal,  the  Gambia,  the 
irwide,  and  the  Nunez.     Vegetation 
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■mull  craft  is  ]. 

Senegal,   ;'B 


toge.    ..  .    .     „  „.._. _._. 

African  leak,  and  other  targe  trees  are 
seen.  It  ice,  maize,  and  other  (rains, 
with  bananas,  manioc,  and  yarns  are 
grown,  wlille  llie  orange,  citron,  and  other 
fniiis  introduced  by  the  Portuguese  are 
now  extensively  cultivated  on  the  hill*. 
Wild  animals  comprise  (he  elephant. 
hiti|KipatDmi)s,  monkeys,  antelopes,  is- 
iflli's.  lion,  panther,  leopard,  hyenas, 
jackal,  crocodile,  etc  The  climate  is 
intensely  hot,  and  very  unhealthy  for 
i:uio|.,;i]is.  The  major  portion  of  this 
ri'iriiui-y  in  now  part  of  the  newly  con- 
si  Nuicd  Seuegiimliin  and  Niger  Terri- 
lories.  a  dependency  of  France  founded 
hy  decrees  of  IIIIIL'  and  1004.  The  re- 
mainder of  it  is  included  in  Senegal. 
Seneschal  ("Mi'i^l),  formerly  a 
steivard  or  major-domo 
who  superintended  Ihe  affairs  of  the 
Imu-elndil  of  some  prince  or  grandee, 
.h.mnc  elinriie  of  feasts  and  ceremonials, 

Spninr    («'''»yiiri,    Nassau    William, 

OCJliul  an  KiiBlMi  political  economist, 
l...in  in  17!«t,  II,-  was  graduated  as  M.A. 
from  IKford  in  1M4,  and  in  1819  was 
•  ailed     in     i  he     bar    at     Lincoln's     Inn. 

In  is-j.'i  lie  was  appointed  to  fill  the 
newly  .uiisihui.il  chair  of  i>olitical  econ- 
omy at  Oxford.  This  he  resigned  in 
Win,  lmt  was  napiflinliil  in  1847.  Of 
his    writings    uiculion    may    be   mede   af 


Senlis 


An  Outline  of  the  Science  of  Political 
Economy  (Loudon,  183<J)  ;  Political 
Economy  (London,  1850)  ;  Eteayi  on 
fiction  (London,  1864);  a  collection  of 
articles  on  Scott,  Thackeray,  and  others ; 
and  Historical  and  Pkilotophical  Eftayt 
((no  vols.,  London,  1805),  many  of  the 
above  being  articles  reprinted  from  the 
reviews.  He  died  in  1864. 
Rpnlis    (•"»-!*•).   a   very   old   town   In 

miles  8.  E.  of  Beauvau.  It  has  old  walls, 
flanked  by  watch-towers ;  ruins  of  nn 
ancient  castle,  the  ret 
kings  from  Clovls  to 
Henri  IV;  and  a  small 
but  bsndsome  cathe- 
dral (end  of  twelfth 
century).  Pop.(li>06) 
0074. 

8enM  a-subs'ance 
oiled  in  medicine,  con- 
sisting of  the  leaflets 
of    several    specie*,    of 

botanical  source  of 
some  of  the  commer- 
cial kinds  is  still  un- 
certain. Alexandrian 
senna  is  derived  from 
Vattia  lancrolita  and 
C.  obor&ta.    It  is  grown  InMrtolitCaj. 

in    Nubia    and    Upper 
Egypt,  and  Imported  In  large  bales  from 
Aleiandrla.     It   is   frequently  adulterated 
with  the  leaves  of  other  plants. 
SpTiTDtnr     or  Senaah   (sen-ar'),  a  re- 

oennaar,  gion  o!  Afriefii  |0  t!ie  Sou. 

dan.  area  about  115,000  bo,,  miles,  be- 
tween the  Babr-el-Azrck,  or  Blue  Nile, 
and  the  Hahr-el-Abiad.  or  While  Nile.  E. 
of  Kordofnn  and  bordering  on  Abyssinia. 
The  country  la  mostly  flat  ami  sterile, 
but  well  cultivated  on  the  river  banks, 
where  are  numerous  towns  or  villages. 
The  population,  estimated  at  1.500.000, 
Is  greatly  mixed.  Originally  an  inde- 
pendent Negro  kingdom,  it  wns  after- 
wards subject  to  Egypt,  but  Khartoum, 
the  Hgvniian  headquarters,  and  the  whole 
country  were  abandoned  consequent  upon 
tlie  Soudanese  rebellion.  It  was  recon- 
quered by  the  British  for  Egypt  in  1808. 
The  town  of  Sennaar,  on  the  Blue  Nile, 
once  large  and  well-built,  is  now  largely 
in  ruins,  with  a  population  of  a  few 
thousands. 

Sennacherib  SSTklK?),«2  A"f 


panic,  Hetekiah  paid  the  tribute  exacted 
of  300  talents  of  silver  and  30  talents  of 
gold.  On  his  return  to  Assyria  Senna- 
cberib  again  attacked  Babylonia  and  after- 
wards reinvaded  Judoh.    Having  marched 


letter  to  Hezekiah  :  but  in  consequence 
of  a  miraculous  visitation  which  caused 
the  death  of  183,000  of  his  troops, 
Sennacherib  returned  to  Nineveh  and 
troubled  Judah  no  more.  From  Herodo- 
tus we  lenro  an  Egyptian  tradition  re- 
garding the  destruction  of  Sennacherib's 
host,  but  no  mention  of  It  is  found 
in  tbe  monuments  of  Sennacherib.  The 
greatest  architectural  work  of  Sen- 
nacherib was  the  palace  of  Koyunjik, 
Which,  mercd  fully  eight  acres.  Of  tbe 
death  of  Sennacherib  nothing  is  known 
beyond  tbe  brief  Scripture  statement 
of  2  Kings  xix.  37.  and  Isa.  xxxvii. 
38.  from  which  it  appears  tbat  he  was 
murdered  681  B.C. 
Kpnnnps     <  sen'o-nez) ,  an  ancient  tribe 

on  the  river  Yonne.  The  chief  town  of 
this  tribe  was  the  Sens  of  to-day. 
Rt>na  (siigs),  a  town  of  France,  de- 
ocnB  partment  of  Yoone.  on  the  right 
bank  of  tbe  Yonne,  31  miles  n.  i».  w.  of 
Auierre.  It  is  surrounded  with  old 
walls,  partly  liomati,  and  entered  by 
several  ancient  gates;  is  well  built,  and 
has  a  fine  early  Gothic  cathedral  and 
various  manufactories.  Top.  14.002. 
ScTiRdtinn    (s*n-sii'shun),      the     name 

sensation       lw    to    indkste    the 

consciousness  of  an  impression  produced 
on  sensory  nerve  fibers.  ( See  Serve.  I 
ight  be  produced  upon  a 


iltted  b 


king. 


Sargon,  whom  he  succeeded  B.C.  70f>.     He 

suppressed  tbe  revolt  of  Babylonia,  and 
marched  against  the  Arama?an  tribe*  on 
the  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  of  wbom  he 
took   200.000  captive.     He   tben   reduced 


center,     lending     to    stimulation    of    tbe 

center  and  to  some  subsequent  change, 
but  if  no  consciousness  of  such  existed 
it  could  not  be  called  a  sensation.  Thus, 
an  impression  made  on  an  organ  of 
sense  might  reach  a  lower  nerve  cen- 
ter, and   by   reflex   action   induce  a   mua- 

voted  to  consciousness  being  asleep  or 
preoccupied  remained  unaffected.  To  this 
kind  of  impression  the  term  sensation  la 
not  applicable.  The  external  organs  by 
menus  of  which  particular  kinds  of  Im- 
pressions are  primarily  received,  and 
thence  transmitted  to  the  brain,  are 
called  the  organs  of  tbe  senses:  these 
are  the  eye,  the  ear.  the  nose,  and  tbe 
tongue,  besides  tbe  nerves  dispersed  under 


Sensationalism 
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the  common  integument,  which  give  rise 
to  the  common  sensation  feeling  or 
touch.  This  last  is  of  a  more  general 
kind  than  the  others,  making  us  aware 
of  heat  and  cold,  rough  and  smooth, 
hard  and  soft,  etc.  In  addition  to  these, 
according  to  Professor  Bain,  *  the  feel- 
ings connected  with  the  movements  of 
the  body,  or  the  action  of  the  muscles, 
have  come  to  be  recognized  as  a  dis- 
tinct class,  differing  materially  from  the 
sensations  of  the  five  senses.  They 
have  been  regarded  by  some  metaphysi- 
cians as  proceeding  from  a  sense  apart, 
a  sixth  or  muscular  sense.'  Of  the  sen- 
sations which  are  most  readily  per- 
ceived by  animals,  that  of  resistance  or 
touch  is  perhaps  the  most  widely  dif- 
fused. By  the  resisting  feel  of  matter  we 
judge  of  its  shape  and  of  its  other  attri- 
butes. Next  to  resistance  sensibility  to 
heat  is  the  best  defined  and  most  fre- 
quently displayed  sensation.  The  sense 
or  consciousness  of  light  or  luminosity 
succeeds  that  of  temperature;  taste  comes 
next  in  order;  then  hearing;  while 
smell  is  probably  one  of  the  least  dif- 
fused of  sensations.  The  special  senses 
and  the  structure  of  the  organs  of  sense 
are  described  under  the  headings  Eye, 
Ear,  Mose,  Smell,  Touch,  etc.  (which 
see). 

Sensationalism  .( so?  -.8fl '  »\\un  - ll  - 

wvi.^«iviiu**^u  izm),  in  philosophy, 
is  the  theory  or  doctrine  that  all  our 
ideas  are  derived  through  our  senses  or 
solely  by  means  of  sensation. 

Sptiqpq  ^(,<*  special  articles  Eye,  Ear, 
Qcuaca.      Vo/c<.    Smdl^  Touchf  etc  .  als0 

.Vrrrc,  Sensation,  etc. 

Sensitive  Flames  (sen'si-tiv),  gas 
sensitive  xiames    Unni|lg  which  are 

easily  affected  by  sounds,  being  by  them 
made  to  lengthen  out  or  contract,  or 
change  their  form  in  various  ways.  The 
most  sensitive  flame  is  produced  in  burn- 
ing gas  issuing  under  considerable  pres- 
sure from  a  small  taper  jet.  Such  a 
flame  will  1m»  affected  by  very  small 
noises,  as  the  ticking  of  a  watch  held 
near  it,  or  the  chinking  of  small  coins 
HN>  feet  off.  The  gas  must  be  turned 
on  so  that  the  flame  is  just  at  the  point 
of  roaring. 

Sensitive  Plant    (J{ •«•*;«  {"«'»'<«; 

rial,  order  Legum- 
inoKii*),  a  plant  celebrated  for  its  ap- 
parent sensibility.  It  is  a  native  of  trop- 
ical America,  but  is  often  grown  in 
grfenhoiij.es.  The  )e;i\es  are  compound, 
consisting  of  four  leaves,  themselves  pin- 
nated, uniting  upon  a  common  footstalk. 
At  the  approach  of  night  the  lm  lifts  all 
fold  together;  and  the  common  footstalk 
bends  towurds  the  stem;  at  suiiruve  the 


leaves  gradually  unfold,  and  recover  their 
usual  state.  So  far,  this  is  evidently  the 
effect  of  light,  but  the  same  phenomena 
take  place  on  touching  the  plant  roughly, 
only  that  it  recovers  itself  in  a  short 
period.  The  same  property  belongs  to 
other  species  of  Mimosa,  and  to  species 
of  other  genera,  as  the  Dioncca  musdpula 
(which  see),  etc. 

SenSOrium  (sen-sort-um),  the  sup- 
^w^ww****.!**    p0se(j  center  of  sensation 

and  consciousness,  or  the  seat  of  the 
soul.  Once  believed  to  be  some  spot 
in  the  brain,  now  usually  attributed  to 
the  brain  as  a  whole. 

Sentence  (sen'tens)»  in  grammar,  a 
^  combination  of  words  which 

is  complete  in  itself  as  expressing  a 
thought  or  proposition,  and  in  writing 
is  marked  at  the  close  by  a  full  point. 
It  is  the  unit  or  ground-form  of  speech. 
According  to  the  grammars  a  sentence 
must  always  contain  two  members  — 
the  subject  or  thing  spoken  of,  and  the 
predicate  or  that  which  is  enunciated  re- 
garding the  subject.  Accordingly  every 
sentence  must  have  a  finite  verb,  though 
in  impassioned  language  the  verb  is  fre- 
quently understood.  Sentences  are  dis- 
tinguished into  simple,  complex,  and 
compound,  A  simple  sentence  has  only 
one  subject  and  one  finite  verb,  as  The 
man  is  brave.'  This  may  be  more  or 
less  expanded  by  the  use  01  adjuncts,  and 
still  retain  its  character  of  a  simple 
sentence.  A  complex  sentence  is  a  prin- 
cipal sentence  with  one  or  more  subordi- 
nate sentences,  as  *  The  man,  who  is 
truly  patriotic,  will  risk  his  life  for  bis 
country/  A  compound  sentence  con- 
sists of  two  or  more  simple  sentences  con- 
nected by  conjunctions,  as  'The  sun 
rises  in  the  east  and  sets  in  the  west.* 
It  differs  from  the  complex  sentence  in 
having  its  clauses  coordinate,  and  not, 
as  in  the  other,  in  subordination  to  a 
principal  clause. 

Sentinel  Crab  £$£%•&. 

a  species  of  crab  so  named  from  its  active 
watchful  habits,  and  from  the  very  elon- 
gated footstalks  upon  which  the  eyes  are 
set.  It  inhabits  the  shores  and  islands  of 
the   Indian  Ocean. 

Sentrv  (w*11'*").  or  Sentinel,  a  aol- 
J  dier  set  to  watch  or  guard  an 
army,  camp*  or  other  place  from  surprise, 
by  observing  and  giving  notice  of  the  ap- 
proach of  danger.  At  night  each  senti- 
nel is  furnished  with  the  countersign 
(a  certain  word  or  phrase),  and  no  one 
may  approach  or  pass  him  wlfjuut  giving 
this  preconcerted  signal. 

Seoul.  Ste  Sdul 


Sepal  Septuagint 


Sepal 


(sep'al,  se'pal),  in  botany,  one  of  army.     Though    not    generally    equal    in 

the  separate  divisions  of  a  calyx  courage     and     dexterity      to      European 

when  that  organ  is  made  up  of  various  soldiers,  the  Sepoys  are  hardy  and  capa- 

leaves.      When    it    con-  ble  of  enduring  much,  and  very  temperate 

sists    of    but    one    part  in  their  food. 

the  calyx  is  said  to  be  SeDtaria     (sep-t&'ri-a),      nodules      or 
monoscpalous ;  when  of  *                 rounded     lumps     found     in 
'•    two   or   more   parts,    it  rocks.     They    are    usually    composed    of 
is   said    to   be   di-,   tri-f  clay  ironstone,  or  limestone  mixed  with 
tetra-,    pentascpalous,  clay;  and  are  distinguished  by  the  cracks 
etc.     When  of  a  varia-  (almost  always  filled  up  with  some  nota- 
ble and  indefinite  num-  eral)    which    cross    each    nodule.     Great 
mm, Sepals,         ber  of  parts,  it  is  said  numbers  are  found   in   the   London   clay 
to  be  polysepalou*.  of  the  Isle  of  Sheppey,  and  in  the  shales 
SfiDaration   (■ep-a-ra'shuii),  the  legal  of  coal-fields. 

utyoiauvu    term  tQ  denote  the  iivfng  SgT)teTnber    (  sen-tern 'ber;     from     the 

apart  of  man  and  wife  without  a  divorce.  y^mu^i.     Latin  septem,  seven),  the 

It  may  be  voluntary  or  under  a  decree.  ninth  month  of  our  year,  but  the  seventh 

SeDia     (a^'pi**)*   a   genus  of   Cephalo-  of  the  old  Roman  year,  which  began  in 

"  *    poda  or  cuttle-fishes,  included  in  March.     It  contains  thirty  davs. 

the  family  Sepiadae.     These  cephalopoda,  SeDtlCffimifi.    (sep-ti-sg'mi-a),     Sep- 

of  which  the  IScpia  officinalis,  or  common  " mvwjuio    t^emia      (Gr.     $€ptiko8, 

sepia,  is  a  typical  example,  belonging  to  8£ptos,  putrefying;  from  «£p6,  to  putrefy, 

the  dibranchiate'  or  *  two-gilled  *  section  of  and    haima.    blood),    blood-poisoning    by 

their  class,  and  to  the  group  of  decapoda  absorption  into  the  circulation  of  poison- 

or  *  ten-armed  '  forms.     The  family  Sepi-  ous  or  putrid  matter  through  any  surface, 

ade     possesses     an     internal     calcareous  Pyaemia  is  a  subvariety. 

?btn,Kihe»8<M?I1fd:#cpJ?^0lVe  ?r  <cutt,e-  Septuaeesima  Sunday  /^T 

fish  bone,'  which  is  often  cast  up  upon         " •"*■*© *"»****»  •**%*****•*  j     jes'i-ma), 

some  coasts,  and  was  formerly  in  repute  the  third  Sunday  before  Lent,  so  called 

OS   an   antacid   in   medicine,   and   as   the  from  its  being  about  seventy  days  befor 

vource    of    the    'pounce'    once    used    for  Easter  (L.  aeptuagcsimus,  seventieth), 

spreading  over  eroded  ink-marks  to  form  QprifriaonTiT     (sep'tu-a-jint),     or     the 

a     smooth     surface     for     the     corrected  ocP*'u»B1111'     LXX,     the     Version    of 

writing.     There  are  four  rows  of  pedun-  the    Seventy,    the    Alexandrine    Version, 

rulated  suckers  on  the  arms  of  the  genus  etc.,   is  the   oldest   Greek   version  of  the 

Sepia,     Lateral     fins     exist.     The      two  Old    Testament.     It    is    so    called    either 

tentacles  or  arms,  which  are  longer  than  because  it  was  approved  and  sanctioned 

the   remaining  eight,   possess   suckers   at  by  the  sanhedrim,  or  supreme  couucil  of 

their    expanded     extremities     only.     The  the    Jewish    nation,    which    consisted    of 

eggs   of    the   sepia    resemble    bunches    of  about   seventy   members,   or  because,   ae- 

g  rapes  in  form,  and  hence  are  sometimes  cording  to   tradition,  about  seventy  men 

called    *  sea-grapes.'     The   eggs    are   each  were  employed  on   the   translation.     The 

protected  in  a  leathery  capsule.     The  com-  language    is    the    Hellenistic    Greek    of 

mon  sepia  occurs  especially  in  the  Med-  Alexandria,  based  upon  the  Attic  dialect, 

iterranean      Sea,      but      also      on      the  The  translation  is  reported  by  Josephus 

Atlantic  coast.     It  is  chiefly  sought  after  to  have  been  made  in   the  reign  and  by 

on  account  of  the  inky  matter  which  it  the  order  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphia,  king 

affords.     This  secretion,  which  is  insoluble  of  Egypt,  about  270  or  280  years  before 

in  water,  but  extremely  diffusible  through  the     birth     of     Christ.     It     is     believed, 

it,  is  agitated  in  water  to  wash  it,  and  however,     by    modern    critics    that     the 

then    allowed    slowly    to    subside,    after  Septuagint   version  of   the  several   books 

which  the  water  is   poured   off,  and   the  is  the  work,  not  only  of  different  hands, 

black   sediment   is   formed   into  cakes  or  but    of    separate    times.     It    is    probable 

sticks.     When  prepared  with  caustic  lye  that    at    first    only    the    Pentateuch    was 

it  forms  a  beautiful  brown  color,  with  a  translated,  and  the  remaining  books  grad- 

fine    grain,    and    has    given    name    to    a  ually.     The    Septuagint    was    in    use    up 

species  of  monochrome  drawing  now  ex-  to  the  time  of  our  Saviour,  and  is  that 

tensively  cultivated.  out  of  which  most  of  the  citations  in  the 

SeDOV      (B^'poi't    n    corrupted    form    of  New  Testament  from  the  Old  are  taken. 

*^J  .  tipahit,  soldiers,  from  «")>,  bow  It  is  an  invaluable  help  to  the  right  un- 

or    arrow,    the    original    weapon    of    the  derstanding    of    the    Hebrew    Scriptures. 

Hindu   soldier),   the   name   given    to   the  The    principal    extant    MSS.    known    are 

native   forces   in    India.     They    form    an  the   Codex   Alexandrinua   in    the   British 

important     part    of     the    AJiglo-lndian  Museum,  the  Code*  Yaticanu*  in  Home, 


Sepulchral  Mound  Seraph 

and    the    Codex    Sina'iticus,    (imperfect)  Park.     The  age  of  these  trees  is  estimated 

in  St.  Petersburg.     The  principal  printed  at  from  2000  to  3000  years.     The  8.  g%- 

editions  are  the  Aldinc    (Venice,   1518),  gantea   has   been   successfully   introduced 

the    Complutensian    (1522),    the    Roman  into  England,  where  some  of  them  have 

or    Six  tine     (1587),    and    the    Qrabian  already    attained    a    pood    height.     It    is 

(Oxford,  1707).  there  known  as  WeUingtonio.     The  red- 

Rprmlr* Virol   TvTrmnd       See     Tumuli,  wood  is  also  very  large  and  grows  abun- 

ocpuitmw  jiluuuu.    Barroir%  daut\y  on  the  Coast  Range  of  California. 

SeDUlvedfl.     (sa-pbTva-da),    Juan  Its  timber  is  easily  worked  and  is  much 

w^uivcua     Gines      de,      a     Spanish  used. 

theologian  and  historian,  born  about  Sfirao/llO  (se-ral'yfl),  properly  Serai, 
1490  at  Pozo  RIanco,  near  Cordova.  He  ^^B***'  the  palace  of  the  Turkish 
assisted  Cardinal  Cajetan  at  Naples  in  sultan  at  Constantinople.  It  stands  in 
revising  the  Greek  text  of  the  New  a  beautiful  situation,  on  a  point  of 
Testament,  and  in  1530  Charles  V  ap-  land  projecting  into  the  sea.  (See  Cow- 
pointed  him  his  historiographer,  and  tutor  stantinople.)  Its  walls  embrace  a  dr* 
to  his  son  Philip.  In  1557  he  quitted  the  cuit  of  about  9  miles,  including  several 
Spanish  court,  and  retired  to  Mariano,  mosques,  spacious  gardens,  the  harem, 
whore  he  died  in  1573.  Among  his  writ-  and  buildings  capable  of  accommodating 
ings  are  a  History  of  Charles  V,  History  20.000  men,  though  the  number  of  the 
of  Philip  //,  History  of  the  Conquest  of  sultan's  household  does  not  amount  to 
Mexico,  etc.  above  10.000.  The  principal  gate  of  the 
SeaiieilCe      (se'kwens),    in   music,  the  seraglio  is  called  Babi  Humayum   (Sub- 

^                    recurrence    of    a    harmonic  lime  Porte), 

progression  or  melodic  figure  at  a  differ-  Serai  IIP     (se-ran),  a  town  of  Belgium, 

ent  pitch   or  in   a  different   key   to   that  o     in   the  province   of   Lie£e,  3 

in    which    it    was    first    given.     In    the  miles  southwest  of  Liege,  on  the  Mense. 

Roman    Catholic    Church    the    term    se-  Cockerill's  extensive  iron,  steel,  and  ma- 

quence   is  applied   to  a   hymn   introduced  chine    works    (including    also    coal-pits), 

into  the  mass  on  certain  festival  days.  employing    12.000   hands,   are   established 

San  noc+ra  firm      (  se-  kwes-tr&'shun),  here,  and  other  industries  are  carried  on. 

Deque&trauon    in    law    the   act   of  Pop    im0)  4i>,s<>;*. 

separating   a    thing    in    controversy    from  Serai  a  VO      See  Bosna-Serau 

the    possession    of    both    parties,    till    the  *,Ci•a'Jcvv• 

right    is    determined    by    course    of    law.  SerftTTLDOre    or     ^erampur      (ser-um- 

It   is  either  voluntary  or  necessary;   vol-  *          '  por'1,     a    town    of    Hin- 

untary  when  it  is  done  by  consent  of  the  dustan,  in  the  province  of  Bengal,  on  the 

parties,    and     necessary    when     it    takes  right  bank  of  the  Ilugli,   12  miles  above 

place   by  order  of  the  official   authority.  Calcutta.     It    is    built    in    the    European 

/s'ce  IlanJcrupt.  style,     and     formerly     belonged     to     the 

SeaUlIL      (s»~''kwin),    a     Venetian     gold  I>anes,   who   sold   it   to   the   British   gov- 

*             coin  first  struck  about  the  end  eminent    in    1845.     Serampore    was    the 

of  the  thirteenth  century,  and  equivalent  headquarters    of    the    celebrated    Baptist 

in    \alue   to    about    $'_'.."»<>.     Coins   of    the  missionaries      Carey,      Marshman,      and 

same   name,   but   differing  in   value,   were  Ward;    and    there   are   a   church,   school, 

issued  by  other  states.  college,   and    library   connected   with    the 

SeaUOia     (s,,-kwoi'a;   from  the  Ameri-  mission.     Pop.  44,451. 

"                can     Indian     Snjuoi/ah,    who  SerRfteiHTl    (se*ra-p€'um) .    the   name 

invented  the  Cherokee  alphabet*,  a  genus  ^C*C*F*'U'111    given  to  temples   dedicated 

of    conifers,    consisting    of    two    species  to   the   god    Serapis,    the   two    rao*t   cele- 

oiily  —  -  N.    st-wi'trcm  an,    the    redwood   of  brat«»d  of  which  are  those  of  Ale^adria 

the    timber    trade,    and    S.    tjifinuttn.    the  and  Memphis.     See  Serapis. 

big    or    mammoth     tree    of*  the    western  QpT*ar)li      (ser'af),   plural    SERAPHIM,  a 

Cnited  States.     They  are  both  natives  of  >JciaF11     name   applied    by   the  prophet 

America,     the     latti-r     having     bewi     di>*-  Isaiah   to  certain   attendants  of  Jehovah 

covered    in    the    Sierra    Nevada    in    1S.VJ.  in    a   divine    vision    presented    to   him    in 

One  j-pee'mieii  in  ( 'alaveras  ( \>..  California,  the  temple  (Isa.  vi,  2),     These  seraphim 

has  a    height    of  ,'V_\"i   feet,  and  a  girth  <>  have    commonly    been    understood    to    be 

ft-.-!    from    the   ground    of   4."»    feet.     The  angeln   of   the    highest   order  —  angels   of 

Maripo>a    (Jrove.    10    miles    south    of    the  /ire     The    term    seraphim    is    used    else- 

Yovt-mite     Valley,    contains    upwards    of  where  only  of  the  serpents  of  the  wilder- 

1<mi   trees  o\er  4»>  feet   in  circumference,  ness  (Num.  xxi,  <»,  8,  and  Deut.  viii,  15). 

and    one    omt    \K\    feet     at     the    ground.  Sec  Chtrub. 

and    t',4    feet    at     11     feet    higher.     This  Sera/DlS    ( s*'-n"l'l,is)  •    ()r    Saba  PIS,    an 

grove  has  been  i»ct   aside  as  a   National  a^La,e  °    Egyptian  deity  whose  worship 


Seraskier  Sergeant 

was  introduced  into  Egypt  in  the  reign  Roumania,  and  joins  the  Danube  5  miles 

of    Ptolemy    I.     Plutarch    and    Tacitus  above  Galatz  after  a  course  of  300  miles, 

relate   that    Ptolemy    having    seen    in    a  Sereth.     *  town  of  Au8tria»  hi  Buko- 

dream  the  image  of  a  god,  which  he  was  ***X*%,AM'9    wina,    on   the   river   of   same 

ordered    to    remove    from    the    place    in  name.     Pop.  7614. 

which  it  stood,  sent  to  Sinope,  and  GUrf  a  term  applied  to  a  class  of  la- 
brought  thence  a  colossal  statue,  which  "*****  9  borers  existing  under  the  feudal 
he  set  up  in  Alexandria.  It  was  de-  system,  and  whose  condition,  though  not 
clared  to  represent  the  god  Serapis,  and  exactly  that  of  slaves,  was  little  removed 
appears  to  have  been  originally  a  statue  from  it,  the  serf  being  bound  to  the 
or  Pluto  or  Jupiter.  The  name  Serapis  estate  on  which  he  lived.  Under  this 
is  composed  of  the  names  Osiris  and  system,  from  the  vassals  of  the  king 
Apis.  A  magnificent  temple  was  built  downwards,  the  whole  community  was 
at  Alexandria  for  the  reception  of  the  subject  to  certain  degrees  of  servitude, 
statue  of  Serapis,  and  this  temple —  and  it  was  only  on  condition  of  specific 
the  Serapeum  —  was  the  last  hold  of  the  services  to  be  rendered  to  his  superior 
pagans  in  that  city  after  the  introduc-  that  any  individual  held  his  fief.  In  the 
tion  of  Christianity.  The  ruins  of  an-  case  of  the  lower  classes  this  servitude 
other  temple  to  Serapis  at  Memphis  were  amounted  to  an  almost  complete  su re- 
discovered in  recent  times.  The  Egyp-  render  of  their  personal  liberty.  There 
tians  themselves  never  ackowl  edged  nim  were  two  classes  of  laborers,  the  villeins 
in  their  pantheon,  but  he  was  the  prin-  and  the  serfs  proper.  The  former  occu- 
cipal  deity  in  the  Greek  and  Roman  pied  a  middle  position  between  the  serfs 
towns  of  Egypt.  Forty-two  temples  are  and  the  freemen.  Hallam  remarks,  in 
said  to  have  been  erected  to  him  in  reference  to  these  two  classes,  that  in 
Egypt  under  the  Ptolemies  and  Romans;  England,  at  least  from  the  reign  of 
his  worship  extended  also  to  Asia  Minor,  Henry  II,  one  only,  and  that  the  inferior, 
and  in  146  a.d.  it  was  introduced  to  existed;  incapable  of  property  and  desti- 
Rome  by  Antoninus  Pius.  The  image  of  tute  of  redress  except  against  the  most 
Serapis  perished  with  his  temple  at  outrageous  injuries.  A  serf  could  not 
Alexandria,  it  being  destroyed  in  389  by  be  sold,  but  could  be  transferred  along 
the  order  of  Theodosius.  with  the  property  to  which  he  was  at- 
Seraskier     ( se-rasTtSr) ,  a  name  given  tached.     The    revival    of    the    custom    of 

to  the  commanders-in-chief  manumission  counteracted  the  rapid  in- 
of  Turkish  armies,  and  to  the  general-  crease  of  serfs.  A  serf  could  also  obtain 
issimo  or  minister  of  war.  his  freedom  by  purchase,  or  by  residing 
Serbs  *ue  Servians.  See  Servia.  for  a  year  and  a  day  in  a  borough,  or 
hj^i.  uo,  ky  military  service.  By  these  various 
SereiLfl.de  (ser-e-nfld')»  music  per-  means  the  serf  population  gradually  de- 
^  formed  in  the  open  air  at  creased.  In  most  parts  of  the  Continent 
night;  often,  an  entertainment  of  music  they  had  disappeared  by  the  fifteenth  cen- 
given  in  the  night  by  a  lover  to  his  tury.  The  extinction  of  serfdom  in 
mistress  under  her  window ;  or  music  England  and  Scotland  was  very  gradual, 
performed  as  a  mark  of  esteem  and  good-  As  late  at  1574  Elizabeth  issued  a  corn- 
will  towards  distinguished  persons.  The  mission  of  inquiry  into  the  lands  and 
name  is  also  given  to  a  piece  of  music  poods  of  her  bondsmen  and  bondswomen 
characterized  by  the  soft  repose  which  in  specified  counties  in  order  to  compound 
is  supposed  to  be  in  harmony  with  the  for  their  manumission ;  and  even  in  the 
stillness  of  night.  The  Italian  name  eighteenth  century  a  species  of  serfdom 
Serenata  is  now  applied  to  a  cantata  existed  among  Scottish  miners.  Serf- 
having  a  pastoral  subject,  and  to  a  work  dom  in  Russia  was  abolished  by  a  mani- 
of  large  proportions,  in  the  form  to  some  festo  of  Alexander  II  on  March  17,  1861. 
extent  of  a  symphony.  Sfiroe  (serj),  a  kind  of  twilled  worsted 
Seres  (sere8)»  a  walled  town  in  Tur-  oclB«  cloth  used  for  ladies'  dresses, 
^°  key,  35  miles  n.  e.  of  Salonica.  gentlemen's  summer  suits,  etc.  Navy 
It  is  well  built,  and  has  various  mosques  serge  is  a  thick  durable  make  of  this 
and  Greek  churches,  spacious  bazaars,  stuff,  used  chiefly  by  seafaring  folk, 
manufactures  of  linen  and  cotton  goods,  SereefLTlt  (■*r'j*nt)t  a  non-oommis- 
and  a  considerable  trade  in  cotton,  to-  fc^1bcailu  sioned  officer  in  the  army, 
bacco,  corn,  and  fruit.  Seres  is  the  head-  ranking  next  above  the  corpcral.  He  is 
quarters  for  the  Turkish  wool  trade,  appointed  to  see  discipline  observed,  to 
Pop.  (1905)  30,000.  teach  the  soldiers  their  drill,  and  also  to 
Sereth.  (8e*ret  ^  an  important  affluent  command  small  bodies  of  men,  as  escorts 
of  the  Danube.  It  rises  in  the  and  the  like.  A  company  has  five  ser- 
Carpathians  in  Bukowina,  flows  through  geants,  of  whom  the  senior  is  called  first 


Sergeant-at-arms 


Serous  Fluids 


or  orderly  sergeant ;  above  them  is  the 
sergeant-major,  who  acts  as  assistant  to 
the  adjutant. 

Sergeant-at-arms.    ffcarmfr;W' 

Spweantv  (sar'jen-ti),  Grand,  a 
MVAgv«.uvj     tenure     in     feudal    times 

whereby  the  tenant  held  land  of  the 
crown  by  performing  some  service  to  the 
sovereign  in  his  own  person.  Petty-ser- 
geanty  was  a  tenure  of  land  from  the 
king  by  the  service  of  rendering  to  him 
annually  some  small  article,  as  a  bow, 
sword,  spurs,  or  the  like. 
SertflDe  (scr-zhe'pe),  or  Sergipe-del- 
&  "  key,  a  maritime  province  of 
ttrazil,  n.  of  Bnhia ;  area,  15,003  square 
miles.  The  coast  is  low  and  sandy,  but 
the  interior  is  mountainous.  The  chief 
river  is  the  Sfio-Francisco  on  the  north. 
Cotton,  sugar-cane,  rice,  tobacco,  etc., 
are  grown,  and  the  woods  furnish  good 
timber,  dyewoods  and  quinine.  Pop. 
:W>,2VA.  The  chief  town  is  Aracaju ; 
pop.  10,000. 

Sericulture  (serf-knl-shur),  the  cul- 
*,^*j.v/u.*vu.*.^  tivation  of  the  silk- 
worm, for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  silk 
from  its  cocoons.  China  and  Japan  are 
the  leading  seats  of  this  industry,  though 
it  exists  in  various  other  localities.  It 
has  frequently  been  attempted  in  the 
Cnited  States,  but  the  lack  of  cheap 
labor  has  always  rendered  it  unsuccessful. 

QAriATTiQ  (S4'r  -  i  -  e  '  ma  ;  Dicholophua 
OCliciim    tTij,H/lMl|  n  grallatorial  bird 

of  the  size  of  a  heron,  inhabiting  the 
open  grassy  plains  of  Brazil  and  other 
parts  of  &outh  America.  Its  feathers 
arc  of  a  gray  color,  and  a  kind  of  crest 
rises  from  the  root  of  the  beak,  con- 
sisting of  two  rows  of  tine  feathers 
curving  backwards.  The  eye  is  sulphur* 
yellow,  the  beak  and  feet  red.  It  is  of  re- 
tired habits,  and  utters  a  loud  screeching 
crv.  which  somewhat  resembles  that  of 
a  bird  of  prey  or  the  yelping  of  a 
young  dog.  The  seriema  is  protected  in 
i.r.izil  on  account  of  its  serpent  killing 
habits  and  is  often  domesticated. 
Series  (*v'rvz\,  *n  mathematics,  a  set 
of  terms  or  magnitudes  con- 
nected by  the  signs  -f  and  — ,  and  differ- 
ing from  one  another  according  to  a 
certain     law.     1  -f  2  -f  3  +  4  +  ...  +  n 


n 


IS 


is  a  series  whose  sum  is-jr-(a  -f  1).    Thi 

series  is  a  simple  form  of  arithmetical 
prmjrt  xxiun  ;  the  most  general  form  is  ci  -j- 
1  *  J    ♦    6 »     !■    (a    t'JM    +    ,,,    f  (af  (» 

■ — 1)  h\,  and   the  sum   is-„-   i2fl    *-  (n — 

J)   b),  where  n  is  the  nujnber  of  terms, 


and  b  is  called  the  common  difference. 
A  geometrical  series  or  progression  is  of 

the     form     a  +  ar  +  ar*  + +•  r»-\ 

and  the  sum  of  such  a  series  is  a{m-  1) 

r-1 

Serinagur.  See  snnagar. 
Seringapatam  S^*"^SS 

patanam,  'city  of  Vishnu'),  a  cele- 
brated town  and  fortress  in  the  province 
of  Mysore,  Madras  Presidency,  India.  It 
is  situated  on  an  island  formed  by  two 
branches  of  the  Kaveri,  245  miles  s.  w. 
of  Madras,  and  is  generally  ill-built,  with 
narrow,  dirty  streets.  It  was  once  the 
capital  of  Mysore.  The  palace,  formerly 
extensive,  is  now  in  ruins.  Other  notable 
public  buildings  are  the  great  mosque, 
and  the  pagoda  of  Sri  Ranga,  the  arsenal, 
and  the  cannon  foundry.  The  massive 
fortifications  were  the  work  of  Tippoo, 
the  son  of  Ilyder  Ali,  assisted  by  French 
engineers,  and  the  fortress  was  three 
times  besieged  by  the  British,  first  in 
1791,  and  afterwards  in  1792  and  1700. 
On  the  last  occasion  it  was  carried  by 
assault,  Tippoo  himself  being  slain  while 
fighting  desperately,  together  with  8000 
men.     Pop.   &584,  once  140,000. 

Sprinrinft  (se-ri'fos),  or  Serpho,  a 
ociijinuB    gmal,  rocky  is,and  ^longing 

to  the  Greek  Cyclades,  yielding  some  corn 
and  wine,  while  iron  ore  is  mined.  It 
was  used  as  a  place  of  exile  by  the  Ro- 
mans.    Pop.  3851. 

Serjeant-at-arms  tf^^* 

the  sergeant-at-arms  of  the  national 
House  of  Representatives  or  Senate,  or 
of  a  State  legislative  body,  is  the  officer 
charged  with  the  preservation  of  order, 
and,  frequently,  with  accounts,  disburse- 
ments, and  the  serving  of  processes.  In 
England  he  is  one  of  the  officers  who  at- 
tend the  person  of  the  sovereign  to  arrest 
offenders  of  distinction,  etc.  Two  of 
them  attend  on  the  two  nouses  of  Parlia- 
ment. 

Serjeant-at-law,  £?w^*,g*tI^ 

of  the  highest  rank  under  a  judge.  The 
judges  in  common  law  formerly  were 
always  selected  from  the  Serjeants,  be* 
this  monopoly  has  been  abolished.  A  Ser- 
jeant is  npi>oiiited  by  a  writ  of  the  crown. 
A  king's  counsel,  except  in  certain  cir- 
cumstances, takes  precedence  of  a  ser- 
jeant-at-law. Serjeant**  Inn  is  a  society 
or  corporation  consisting  of  the  entire 
bodv  of  serjeauts-at-law. 
Spronq  Fluid*    ( «*'"») t      a      name 

serous  jiuias  given  t0  the  ,ymph 

like  pellucid  fluids  secreted  by  certain 
ujembrqpes  and  contained  ip  certain  cat- 


Serous  Membranes  Serpent 

It  lea  of  the  body.  An  excess  of  this  all  such  as  are  suited  to  purposes  of  orna* 
secretion  constitutes  a  diseased  and  often  merit.  Chemically  it  is  a  hydrous  silicate 
a  dropsical  condition.  See  next  article,  of  magnesia.  Serpentine  forms  moun- 
SerOUS  Membranes,  5^  certain  tain  masses,  and  beds  in  primitive  rocks. 
~wvr»*»  «M.w»*ftrA«*Ai.^»,  double  mem-  Ornamental  varieties  of  it  are  turned  on 
bran cs  in  the  human  body,  as  the  pleura,  the  lathe  into  vases,  and  also  worked  into 
pericardium,  peritoneum,  etc.,  which  form  different  ornaments, 
a  sort  of  closed  sac  surrounding  certain  Serneilt  (ser'PeDt),  or  Snake  (Ophid- 
organs,  the  interior  surfaces  of  the  sac  ***+**'  "  fa)f  the  name  given  an  order 
secreting  a  small  quantity  of  serous  fluid,  of  reptiles,  characterized  by  an  elongated 
Their  chief  function  is  to  allow  free  and  cylindrical  body  covered  with  horny 
action  to  the  organs,  and  they  are  also  scales,  but  never  with  bony  plates, 
intimately  connected  with  the  absorbent  There  is  never  any  breast-bone  nor  pec- 
system,  the  vessels  of  which  freely  open  toral  arch,  nor  fore-limbs,  nor  as  a  rule 
on  their  surfaces.  These  membranes  are  any  traces  of  hind-limbs.  In  a  few  cases, 
liable  to  various  diseases,  as  inflamma-  however  (as  in  the  python),  rudimen- 
tion  (pleurisy,  pericarditis,  etc.),  morbid  tary  hind-limbs  may  be  detected.  The 
growths,  dropsical  effusions,  haemorrhage,  ribs  are  always  numerous,  some  serpents 
etc.  having  more  than  300  pairs.  These  not 
SerBent-Cbarmine.  an  art  of  great  only  serve  to  give  form  to  the  body  and 
r^uv  w«*t**«^Aj.b,  antiquity,  con-  aid  in  respiration,  but  are  also  organs 
fined  in  practice  exclusively  to  eastern  of  locomotion,  the  animal  moving  by 
countries.  Several  allusions  are  made  to  means  of  them  and  of  its  scales,  which 
it  in  the  Bible  as  Ps.  lviii,  5;  Eccl.  x,  take  hold  on  the  surface  over  which  it 
11 ;  Jer.  viii,  17,  and  also  in  classical  passes.  The  vertebra?  are  formed  so  as 
writers.  The  power  exercised  by  the  to  give  great  pliancy,  most  if  not  all 
charmers  over  poisonous  serpents  is  un-  serpents  being  able  to  elevate  a  large  por- 
questionably  remarkable,  and  though  there  tion  of  their  body  from  the  ground.  They 
is  little  doubt  that  the  common  practice  have  hooked,  conical  teeth,  not  lodged  in 
of  the  charmers  is  to  extract  the  fangs  distinct  sockets,  useless  for  mastication, 
before  exhibiting  their  feats,  yet  we  have  but  serving  to  hold  their  prey.  In  the 
good  authority  for  believing  that  it  is  not  typical  non-poisonous  or  innocuous  ser- 
nnusual  to  dispense  with  this.  The  in-  pents,  both  jaws  and  the  palate  bear  con- 
st rumen  t  usually  employed  in  serpent-  tinuous  rows  of  solid  conical  teeth.  In 
charming  is  a  kind  of  pipe,  which  is  varied  the  venomous  serpents,  as  vipers,  rattle- 
bv  whistling  and  the  use  of  the  voice,  snakes,  etc.,  there  are  no  teeth  in  the 
The  effect  of  this  medley  of  sounds  is  to  upper  jaw  excepting  the  two  poison  fangs, 
entice  the  serpents  from  their  holes,  and  These  are  long,  firmly  fixed  in  a  movable 
this  done  the  serpent-charmer  pins  them  bone,  above  which  there  is  a  gland  for 
to  the  ground  with  a  forked  stick.  In  the  elaboration  of  poison.  Each  tooth 
India  and  other  places  the  art  of  serpent-  is  perforated  by  a  tube  through  which  the 
charming  is  an  hereditary  profession,  and  poison  is  forced.  The  tongue,  which  is 
is  practiced  for  the  purpose  of  gaining  a  forked,  and  can  be  protruded  and  re- 
livelihood  by  administering  to  the  amuse-  traeted  at  pleasure,  is  probably  rather  an 
ment  of  the  public.  Besides  the  evident  organ  of  touch  than  of  taste.  The  eye 
power  music  has  upon  the  serpents,  they  is  unprotected  by  eyelids,  but  it  is  corn- 
appear  to  be  influenced  in  a  marked  de-  pletely  covered  and  protected  by  an  an- 
gree  bv  the  eye  of  the  charmer,  who  con-  terior  layer  of  transparent  skin  attached 
trols  them  by  merely  fixing  his  gaze  upon  above  and  below  to  a  ridge  of  scales  which 
them.  surrounds  the  eye.     No  external  ear  ex- 

RATOAnt.Aa+A'r       See  Secretary-bird.  ists.     The    nostrils   are    situated    on    the 

oci pent  cater.  gnout     The   heart   haa   three  chamber8$ 

Sfernentinfe    (serpen- tin),    an    abun-  two  auricles  and  a  ventricle.     The  digest- 

"  dant      mineral,      usually  ive     system     comprises     large     salivary 

having  a  granular  or  impalpable  compo-  glands,  a  distensible  gullet,  stomach,  and 

sition,  and  presenting  red,  brown,  black,  intestine,   which    terminates    in   a   cloaca 

yellow  and  gray  colors,   in  veined,  spot-  with   a    transverse   external   opening.     A 

ted,   and   other   figures  or  combinations;  urinary  bladder  is  absent.     The  lungs  and 

surface    almost    dull;     luster     resinous;  other  paired  or  symmetrical  organs  of  the 

streak  white,  acquires  some  luster ;  hard-  body    generally    exhibit    an    abortive    or 

ness  3;  specific  gravity  2.5.     Serpentine  rudimentary    condition    of    one    of    these 

is  divided  into  the  common  and  precious  structures.     As  regards  reproduction  they 

serpentine,  the  former  of  which  consists  are  either  oviparous  or  ovo viviparous,  the 

of  those  varieties  which  are  destitute  of  egps   being  either   hatched   externally   or 

handsome  colon,  while  the  latter  includes  within  the  animal's  body.    Many  serpents, 


Serpent 


Serum  Therapy 


especially  the  larger  specien,  as  (he  boas, 
subsist  on  prey  thicker  than  themselves, 
wbicb  they  crush  by  constriction,  and 
which  they  are  able  to  swallow  from  the 
fact  that  throat  and  body  are  capable  of 
great  dilatation.  The  order  is  generally 
divided  into  two  suborders,  Vipcrina  and 
Colubrina,    tbe   former    having   only   two 

Eoison  fangs  in  the  upper  jaw,  the  latter 
Bving  solid  teeth,  besides  grooved  fangs. 
The  different  kinds  or  species  of  snakes 
will  be  found  described  in  articles  under 
their  respective  headings,  such  as  Rattle- 
Inake,  Python,  etc.  See  also  Reptile*. 
RpTOPTlt     a   bn8S    musical    wind-instru- 

made  of  wood  covered  with  leather,  hav- 
ing a  mouthpiece  and  several  keys ;  now 
almost  superseded  by  the  ophleleide. 

Serpent  Worship,   giKK'Ji ,"' 

perjts  as  symbols  or  avatars  of  a  deity, 
a  branch  of  animal  worship  with  a  wide 
range  in  time  and  space.  In  modern 
times  serpent  worship  is  prevalent  in 
India;  also  in  Haiti,  West  Indies. 
KprnnkriOV  (wr'pu-dov),  a  town  In 
oerpUKHGV   KllSEiit,';  in  ,he  government 

of  Moscow,  and  57  miles  8.  8.  W.  of  tbe 
town  of  Moscow.  It  ban  an  old  cathedral, 
and  manufactures  of  woolen,  cotton,  and 
linen  cloth,  paper,  etc.     Fop.  24,45ti. 

u      r  nelida  or  worms,  belonging  to 

the   order   of    Tubicola    or    tube-duel  hug 
worms,   inhabiting  cylindrical  r~  '   * 
ous    calcareous    tubes    attached 
shells,   etc..   in   the  sen.     Tbe  v 


or   hr;ih.'hii.-.      No 
this    rrwilnr.-.    iiltlimigh     it     i-    cxtmn.'l 
sensitive    Id   the   action    of    linht. 

Serra  da  Estrella,  » ^ ™; 

laitis  near  the  midi'le  of  Portugal,  highc* 

«u tnii' it    tHiK>   feet.     The    range   contain 


some  remarkable  lakes,  part  of  which  are 

Smtbtitir  (ser-ra'nus),  a  genus  of 
aerranUS  nahes  of  the  percn  family, 
some  of  tbem  found  on  the  British  coasts. 


120  B.C.  After  serving  with  reputation 
under  Murius  against  the  Teutones  in 
Spain  he  was  made  queslor  In  Cisalpin* 
Gaul  in  91  n.c.  In  the  quarrel  between 
Sulla  and  Marina  be  sided  with  tbe  lat- 
ter. When  Sulla  returned  from  the 
Slitbridatic  war  (S3  b.c.1  Sertorius  was 
proscribed  nnd  fled  to  Spain.  There  he 
attempted  to  organize  a  force  capable  of 
resisting  tbe  army  sent  by  Sulla  to  con- 
quer Spain,  but  finding  his  means  un- 
equal to  tbe  contest  he  crossed  over  to 
Africa.  He  now  assisted  the  Mauritan- 
ia's lighting  against  their  king.  Having 
gained  several  victories  and  liberated  the 
Mnuritaninns,  tbe  Lusitanians  requested 
bim  to  return  to  Spain  and  take  com- 
mand of  their  troops  against  tbe  Romans. 
Opposed  to  much  superior  forces  he  dis- 
played the  talents  of  a  skilful  general, 
and  s  nee  ess  fully  resisted  the  Roman  lead- 
ers Metellua  and  1'ompey.  He  was 
treacherously  assassinated  at  a  feast  by 
bis  friend  Perpema,  B.C.  72.  Sertorius 
has  been  made  tbe  subject  of  a  tragedy 
by  Corneille. 

Sertularia   (•eMn-i.ro*),,  th.  ad. 

™  ™  entific  name  of  a  genu* 
of  Hydrozoa  or  zoiipbytes  to  which,  from 
their  resemblance  to  miniature  trees,  th» 
familiar  name  of  '  sen-tire  '  is  given, 
Spirtm  Ue'rum),  the  thin  transparent 
DC1UJU   part  o(  Ihe  WooJ-     The  Kmm 

of  tbe  blood,  which  separates  from  the 
era  ssa  men  I  mn  during  the  coagulation  of 
that  liquid,  tins  a  pale  straw-color  or 
greenish-yellow  color,  is  transparent  when 
curefully  collected,  has  a  slightly  saline 
taste,  and  is  somewhat  unctuous  to  tbe 
touch.  It  usually  constitutes  about  three- 
fourths  of  tbe  blood,  tbe  pressed  coag- 
ulum  forming  about  one- fourth.  Thai 
term  is  also  applied  to  the  thin  part  of 
milk    separated    frc        "'  ' 

See  II I  nod. 

Serum  Therapy.    ™J  »  ■„,»»*» 

merit  ■•(  some  of  the  infectious  disease*, 
nnd  (in  smiic  enscs)  it  is  also  used  as  at 
meuns  .if  prevention.  It  is,  really,  a  proc- 
ess of  pnsshv  iiiimiiiiization,  caused  hy  in- 
jiTtiug:  into  :i  person  the  blood  scrum  of 
mi  imimnl  which  Ijils  bnn  actively  immun- 
ise! by  iiio.iibni.m  with  the  toxins  of 
biictiria  or  with  the  bacteria  themselves. 
There  arc  twn  kinds  .>f  protective  serums 
used  in  the  treatment  of  disease.  The 
one  kind  is  an  (iiififorio  scrum  which  nen- 


froin    the   curd    and   i 
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tralizes  bacterial  toxins,  and  the  other  where  he  was  graduated  as  doctor  of  medi- 
U  an  antibacterial  serum  which  prevents  cine.  In  1553,  he  published  his  matured 
the  multiplication  of  the  bacteria  in  the  theological  system  under  the  title  of 
tissues.  The  chief  antitoxic  serums  are  Christianismi  Restitutio  ('  Restoration  of 
the  diphtheria  antitoxin  and  the  tetanus  Christianity ').  He  was  arrested  for 
antitoxin;  the  chief  antibacterial  serums  heresy  and  imprisoned,  but  contrived  to 
are  the  antistreptococcic,  anticholera,  escape,  and  purposed  to  proceed  to  Naples, 
antityphoid,  and  antiplague.  The  serums  He  was,  however,  apprehended  at  Geneva 
are  supplied,  as  a  rule,  in  liquid  form,  on  a  charge  of  blasphemy  and  heresy,  and 
and  administered  by  subcutaneous  or  in-  his  various  writings  were  sifted  in  order 
travenous  or  intraspinal  injection,  which  to  ensure  his  condemnation.  The  divines 
must  be  given  with  the  strictest  antiseptic  of  all  the  Protestant  Swiss  cantons  unani- 
precautions.  The  value  of  serum  therapy  mously  declared  for  his  punishment,  and 
Las  been  most  thoroughly  established  in  Calvin  was  especially  urgent  and  em- 
the  case  of  diphtheria.  The  antitoxin  for  phatic  as  to  the  necessity  of  putting  him 
tetanus  is  similar  to  that  used  for  diph-  to  death.  As  he  refused  to  retract  his 
theria,  but  on  account  of  the  rapid  prog-  opinions  he  was  burned  at  the  stake  on 
ress  of  the  disease  is  of  little  value  unless  October  27,  1553.  Servetus  is  numbered 
administered  early.  Considerable  success  among  the  anatomists  who  made  the  n ear- 
has  been  attained  in  the  treatment  of  est  approach  to  the  doctrine  of  the  circu- 
cerebrospinal    meningitis    by    the    use   of  lation  of  the  blood. 

Flexner's  serum.  Serum  therapy  is  ap-  Servia  or  Serbia,  now  Jugo-Slavia, 
plied  as  a  prophylactic  as  well  as  a  cura-  '  a  kingdom  of  Eastern  Europe, 
tive  agent  in  cases  where  there  has  been  bounded  w.  by  the  Adriatic  and  Italy ;  N. 
exposure  to  infection.  There  exists  much  by  Austria  and  Hungary,  E.  by  Roumania 
confusion  in  the  terminology  of  the  sub-  and  Bulgaria ;  8.  by  Greece  and  Albania, 
ject,  owing  to  the  loose  usage  of  the  terms  Area  of  old  Servia  in  1914,  18,644  sq. 
vaccine  and  serum.  A  vaccine  is  a  sus-  miles ;  pop.  2,956,009 ;  Greater  Servia 
pension  of  killed  cultures  of  a  micro-  (Jugo-Sfavia)  in  1920,  101,246  sq.  miles ; 
organism,  which  is  injected  into  a  patient,  pop.  14,311,653.  The  surface  of  Servia 
The  vaccine  stimulates  the  body  of  the  proper  is  elevated  and  is  traversed  by 
patient  to  make  antibodies  for  itself;  it  ramifications •  of  the  Carpathians  in  the 
is,  therefore,  a  process  of  active  immuni-  northeast,  of  the  Balkans  in  the  southeast, 
cation.  Vaccines  are  said  to  be  of  two  and  of  the  Dinaric  Alps  in  the  west.  The 
kinds:  (1)  Autogenous,  when  they  are  summits  seldom  exceed  3000  feet,  though 
prepared  from  organisms  derived  from  the  the  highest  reaches  over  7000.  The  whole 
patient;  and  (2)  Stock,  prepared  from  surface  belongs  to  the  basin  of  the  Dan- 
virulent  cultures  of  the  organism  isolated  ube,  which  receives  the  drainage  partly 
from  other  persons  suffering  from  the  directly,  and  partly  by  the  frontier  river 
same  infection.  See  also  Vaccination.  Save,  augmented  by  the  Drin  and  the 
Serval  <8er'val),  or  Bush-oat  (Leop-  Timok,  but  chiefly  by  the  Morava.  which 
t?t;iv«  ar^U8  Serval),  a  carnivorous  flows  through  the  center  of  the  kingdom, 
animal  nearly  related  to  the  leopard  and  The  climate  is  somewhat  rigorous  in  the 
its  allies,  a  native  of  Africa.  The  average  elevated  districts,  but  mild  in  the  valleys 
length  is  about  2  feet  8  inches,  including  and  plains.  There  are  extensive  forests, 
the  bushy  tail,  about  16  inches  long.  Among  the  agricultural  products  are 
SUy-vetTl ft  ^  ser-vfi'tus  ) ,  Michael  maize,  wheat,  flax,  hemp,  and  tobacco. 
wl"uuo  (properly  Miguel  Servede),  Wine  is  made  in  the  districts  adjoining 
a  learned  Spaniard,  memorable  as  a  vie-  Hungary,  and  the  cultivation  of  prunes 
rim  of  religious  intolerance,  was  born  in  is  extensive,  their  product  being  largely 
1509  at  Villa  Nueva,  in  Arragon.  He  was  converted  into  plum  brandy.  Stock-rais- 
the  son  of  a  notary,  who  sent  him  to  Tou-  ing  is  little  less  important,  cattle,  sheep, 
louse  for  the  study  of  the  civil  law.  Here  swine  and  goats  being  raised  in  lane 
he  began  to  give  nis  attention  to  theology,  numbers.  Silk-worms  are  extensively 
and  having  formed  views  of  the  trinity  reared.  Lead,  zinc,  quicksilver,  copper, 
antagonistic  to  the  orthodox  doctrine  he  iron,  and  coal  are  found,  and  gold  ana 
removed  to  Germany,  where  he  printed  a  silver  in  small  quantities,  but  the  mineral 
tract  entitled  De  Trinitatis  Erroribus  product  is  not  large.  Manufactures  in- 
(1531),  followed  a  year  Inter  by  his  elude  carpet- weaving,  embroidery,  jew- 
Dialoaorum  de  Trinitatc  Libri  duo.  Find-  elry,  and  filigree  work.  The  principal 
ing  that  his  opinions  were  obnoxious  in  exports  are  dried  prunes,  pigs,  wool, 
Germany,  he  escaped  to  France  under  the  wheat,  wine,  hides,  cattle,  and  horses ; 
name  of  Michael  of  Villa  Nueva.  After  imports,  cotton,  sugar,  colonial  goods, 
fulfilling  an  engagement  with  the  Frellons,  hardware,  etc.  The  great  majority  of  the 
booksellers  of  Lyons,  he  went  to  Paris,  inhabitants  are  Slavonians,  and  adhere  to 
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the    Greek    Church.     The    Servian    Ian-  Czerny  George,  was  elected  in  hia  room; 

puage,  formerly  often  called  the  lllyrian,  but  in  December,  1858,  he  also  was  forced 

is   a   melodious    Slavonic   dialect    closely  to   abdicate.     Mi  loan   was   then    recalled, 

allied  to  the  Bulgarian  and  Slovenian,  and  but  survived   his   restoration   little  more 

forms   with  them   the  southern   Slavonic  than  a  year.     His  son  Michael  succeeded 

group.     Several    collections    of    patriotic  him    (1800),    but    was    assassinated   by 

Servian  songs  have  been  published,  and  the    partisans    of    Prince    Alexander   on 

both   Goethe  and  Grimm   have  acknowl-  July  10,  1868.     The  princely  dignity  wai 

edged    the   excellence   of   Servian    poetry,  then  conferred  on  Milan    (Obrenovitch), 

In    prose    literature,    however,    little    has  grand-nephew  of  Milosh.     After  the  fall 

been  produced  besides  theological  and  re-  of  Plevna  in  the  Russo-Turkish  war  of 

ligious   works.     The  present  constitution  1877-78    Servia    took    up    arms    against 

of  Servia  dates  from  1889.     The  govern-  Turkey,    and    by    the    Treaty    of    lierlio 

ment  is  an  hereditary  monarchy,  nud  the  (July    13,    1878)     it  obtained   an   acces* 

people  are  represented  by  an  elected  leg-  sion  of  territory  and  the  full  recognition 

islative  assembly  called  the  skupstchina*  of  its  independence.     It  was  erected  into 

Capital,  Belgrade.  a  kingdom  in  1882.     In  1885  a  short  war 

History. —  Servia  was  anciently  inhab-  took  place  between  Servia  and  Bulgaria 

ited  by  Thraeian  tribes;  subsequently  it  resulting  in  favor  of  the  latter.     In  188b 

formed   part   of   the   Roman    province   of  Milan  abdicated  in  favor  of  his  son  Prince 

Mccsia.     It    was   afterwards   occupied    in  Alexander,   who   was   murdered   in   June, 

succession    by    Huns,    Ostrogoths,    Lorn-  1903,  and  succeeded  by  Peter  Karageorge- 

bards,    Avares,    and    other    tribes.      The  vitch.      Servia   was   incensed    at   the   an- 

Servians   entered   it   in    the   seventh  cen-  nexation   of  Bosnia  and   Herzegovina   by 

tury,  and  were  converted  to  Christianity  Austria,   but   kept  the   peace.      She   took 

in  the  next  century.     They  acknowledged  an    active    part    in    the    Balkan    war    in 

the  supremacy  of  the  Byzantine  emperors,  li)12-13    (q.   v.),  and  gained  considerable 

hut    later    made    themselves    independent,  territory   at  the  expense   of  Turkey   and 

aud    under    Stephen    Dushan    (1330-50)  Bulgaria.     The  assassination  of  the  Aus- 

fhe  Kingdom  of  Servia  included  all  Mace-  trian  archduke  at  Serajevo  in  1914  led  to 

donia,       Albania,      Thessaly,       Northern  the  European  war  (q.  v.),  Austria  insist- 

Grecce,  and  Bulgaria.     About  1374  a  new  ing   that   the   Serbs   were  responsible   for 

dynasty  ascended   the   throne  in   the  per-  the   crime.      Servia   was   overrun    by    the 

son  of  Lazar  I,  who  was  captured  by  the  Bulgarians  and  Austrians,  and  the  coun- 

Turks  at   the  battle  of  Kossova    (in   Al-  try  laid  waste.     Over  100,000  Serbs  were 

ban  in)   in  13N!),  and  put  to  death.     Servia  killed   in   battle.      By   the   pence  of  1019 

now  became  tributary  to  Turkey.     About  (see   Treaty),  a   new  Serb-Croat-Slovone 

the    middle    of    the    fifteenth    century    it  state.  Jugo  Slavia  (q.  v.)  was  formed.   In 

became   a    Turkish   province,   and   so   re-  1921  King  Peter  died  and  was  succeeded 

mained    for    nearly    200    years.     By    the  by  his  son  Alexander  (born  1888). 

Pence    of    Passu rowitz    in    1718    Austria  Service-Tree    (Pyru*    domestical    or 

received  the  greater  part  of  Servia,  with  oc«LVJ>l'c  X1CC     Pyrus  Sorbus:  nat.,  or- 

the  capital,  Belgrade.     But  by  the  Peace  der    Rosacea?,    suborder    Pomeae),    a    Eu- 

of    Belgrade   in    1739   this   territory    was  ropeau   tree  from  50  to  60  feet  high,  of 

transferred  to  Turkey.     The  barbarity  of  the  same  genus  as  the  apple  and  pear.     It 

the    Turks    led    to    several    insurrections,  has  i  in  pari  pinnate  leaves,  whitish  beneath. 

Early   in   the   nineteenth  century   Czerny  flowers  in  clusters,  cream-colored,  and  re- 

(Jeorge  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the  sembling  those  of  the  hawthorn;   fruit  a 

malcontents,   and,   aided    by   Russia,   sue-  reddish-color  berry    (about  the  sixe  of  a 

ceeded    after    cUht    years   of    fighting   in  small    gooseberry).      The    wood    is    very 

Peru  ring  the  independence  of  his  country  hard,    fine-grained,    and    susceptible   of  a 

by  the  peace  of  Bucharest,  May  2S,  1M2.  hrilliant  polish.    P.  Americana,  the  moun- 

The   war  was   renewed   in    IN  13,  and   the  tain  ash,  is  a  small  tree  common  in  New 

Turks  prevailed.     In  IS1."»  all  Servia  rose  Kugland  and  the  Middle  States, 

in   anus   under   Milosh,   and   after  a   sue-  ServitfcS     (scrv'its),    or    SERVANTS,   OB 
cessful    war    obtained    complete    self-gov-  the  Holy  Virgin,  a  religious 

eminent,   Milosh   being  elected   hereditary  order  founded  at  Florence  about  1233.    It 

prince    of    the    land.     Milosh    was    com-  first    obtained    recognition    and    sanction 

jwlled  to  abdicate  in  1N31»,  and  was  nom-  from  Pope  Alexander  IV   (1254-61),  and 

inally   sue.eedi'd   by    hi*   son    Milan,    who  from  Martin  V   (1417-31)   it  received  the 

died     immediately,     leaving     the     throne  privileges    of    the    mendicant   orders,    but 

vacant    to  his  brother  Michael.     In    1N42  never  had  much  influence  in  the  church. 

this   prince   was  compelled   to   follow   the  ServlUS  TulllUS    (Rer'v»-us    tnl'i-ui), 

example  <>f  his  father  and  quit  the  coun-  ^clvxuo  1U111U°     the    sixth    king    of 

try,  Alexander  Kara-Georgeviteh,  son  of  Rome.     According  to  the  tradition  he  was 
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the  son  of  a  slave,  riven  by  the  elder  from  the  main  stem  or  branch  without  a 
Tarquin  to  Tanaquil.  his  wife.     He  mar-  petiole  or  footstalk ;  a  *e*9ile  flotoer,  one 
tied  Tarquin's  daughter,  and  on  the  death 
of  his  father-in-law    (578  B.O,  according 
to  the  usual  chronology)    he  was  raised 
to  the   throne.     He  defeated   the   Veien- 
tines  and  the  Etruscans,  and  divided  the 
population    of    Rome    into    tribes,    insti- 
tuting at  the  same  time  the  comitia  cen- 
turiata   and    tributa;   he    also   beautified 
the  city,  and  built  several  temples.     Ac- 
cording to  the  common  story  Senilis  mar- 
ried his  two  daughters  to  the  grandsons 
of  his  father-in-law ;  the  elder  to  Tarquin, 
and  the  younger  to  A  runs.    The  wife  of 
Aruns  murdered  her  own  husband  to  unite  Senile  Leaves.               Senile  Flower, 
herself    to    Tarquin,    who    had    assassi- 
nated   his   wife.     Servius   was   murdered  having  no  peduncle;  a  temle  gland,  one 
by  Tarquin,  and  his  own  daughter  Tullia  not  elevated  on  a  stalk, 
ordered    her   chariot    to    be   driven    over  cuMjftTI     (sesh'un),     Coubt     or,     also 
the    mangled    body    of    her   father    (534  DCSS10H   c*a,led    the   Cqu^^   or   jU8. 

B.C.)-  TICE,  the  highest  civil  judicatory  in  Scot- 

Sesamum.    or,   Sl?AM*     (sesa-mum,  land,  established  by  James  V  in  1532.     It 

,       *    ses'a-me;      Sesomum),     a  consists    of    thirteen    judges:    the    lord- 

genus  of  annual  herbaceous  plants,  nat.  president,  the  lord  justice-clerk,  and  eleven 

order    Pedaliacea?.     The    species,    though  ordinary  lords.     The  court  is  divided  into 

now    cultivated   in    many   countries,    are  ^   inner   and    an   outer   house.     In    the 

natives   of    India.     They    have    alternate  former  sit   the    lord-president   and   three 

leaves  and  axillary  yellow  or  pinkish  soli-  ordinary  lords  forming  the  first  division, 

tary  flowers.     Sesamum  onentale  and  S.  ana-  tne  lord  justice-clerk  and  other  three 

mdtcum  are  cultivated,  especially  in  In-  ordinary   lords   forming   the  second   divi- 

dia.    hgypt    and    Syria ;    they    have   also  gjon.     The   remaining  ordinary   lords  sit 

been    introduced    in    America.     Sesamum  in  tne  outer  court  and  hear  cases  singly. 

seeds  are  sometimes  added  to  broths,  f re-  The  judgments  of  inferior  courts,  except 

quently  to  cakes  by  the  Jews,  and  like-  tho8e  of  the  small  debt  courts,  are  mostly 

wise  in  the  East.    The  oil  expressed  from  BUbject   to   the   review   of   the   Court   of 

them  is  bland  acd  of  a  fine  quality,  and  Session.     Judgments  of  the  Court  of  Ses- 

will  keep  many  years  without  becoming  Bion    may    be    appealed    against    to    the 

rancid.     It  is  often   used  as  a  salad-oil.  House    of    Lords.     The    judges    are    ap- 

and    is    also    known    as    gtngclly-otl    and  pointed  by  the  crown  ad  vitam  out  cul- 

bennt-oil     The   leaves   of   the   plant   are  p^.     g^  Justiciary  Court. 

mucilaginous,  and  are  employed  for  poul-  CpM1'nTlfl      See  Quarter  Sessions. 

tices.     Of    the    seeds    two    varieties    are  ocaaiuus. 

blown  in  commerce,  the  one  white  and  C^af-H-i,,-    (ses-ter'shi-us),  an  ancient 

the  otherblaok.  DCSierxiUS   fcoman   gilver  coin    worth 

StSOStriS     (^»^™).  a  name  given  2J  asses.     The  sestertius  was  the  fourth 

by  the  Greeks  to  an  Egyp-  part  of  a  denarius,  and  was  worth  about 

tian  king,  who  is  not  mentioned  by  that  4  cents. 

name   on    the    monuments,    and    who    is  cPQ4-Af4.n    (ses-tet'to),  a  musical  piece 

often    identified    with    Ramses    II.     See  sHratetiu    for    gix    independent    instru- 

Rmmests.  ments  or  veices. 

g*gea      (ses'sa),  a  town  in  South  Italy,  Cpatna      See  Abydos. 

OCWtt    province  of  Terra  di  Lavoro,  17  »^SX08. 

miles   east    of    Gaeta.     It    is    a    bishop's  GATario      See  Millet. 

,  and  has  a   handsome  cathedral.     It  w^tttiia. 


was   a   flourishing   Roman   colony   under  fietliiteq    (seth'Its),     a     Gnostic    sect 

the    name    of    Suessa-Aurunca.     Numer-  °*?*'*11,'ca    that  existed  in  Egypt  in  the 

ous  Roman  remains  (of  aqueducts,  baths,  second  century  and  bore  some  resemblance 

theater,  etc.)   still  exist.     Pop.  5367.  to  that  of  the  Ophites.     They  worshiped 

S688II6    ^se8'^«     Latin     scssilis,     from  Seth,    the  son   of   Adam,   as   the  son   of 

scdeo,     scssum,     to     sit),      in  God,  but  not  of  the  creator  of  Adam  and 

■oology  and  botany,  a  term  applied  to  an  Eve,   and   maintained   that  he   had   reap- 

organ  attached  or  sitting  directly  on  the  peared    in    the    person    of    Jesus    Christ. 

body  to  which  it  belongs  without  a  sup-  They    pretended    to    have    several    books 

Purt;  as,  a  sessile  leaf,  one  issuing  directly  written  by  him. 


Setif 


Seven  Sleepers 


Setif    (sil-tet'),  a  town  in  the  Algerian 
province     of     Constantine,     con- 
nected by  rail  with  Algiers,  Constantine 
and   PLilippeville.     Pop.   9281. 

Set  Oil  (s£'tun)»  i°  surgery,  a  skein  of 
silk  or  cotton,  or  something  sim- 
ilar, passed  under  the  true  skin  and  the 
cellular  tissue  beneath,  in  order  to  main- 
tain an  artiticial  issue,  and  moved  from 
tim**  to  time  to  keep  the  wound  open,  the 
object  sometimes  being  to  produce  counter 
irritation  locally,  and  at  others  to  relieve 
the  system  generally.  In  the  former  case 
setons  are  applied  to  the  neighborhood 
of  the  part  affected,  while  in  the  latter 
they  are  always  inserted  at  the  nape  of 
the  neck. 

fipfnn  Ernest  Thompson,  author  and 
BCtuii,     aptigtf    born    at    SouUl    shields, 

England,  August  14,  1800;  lived  in  the 
backwoods  of  Canada  18ti0-70;  on  the 
Western  plains  1882-87.  lie  became  the 
official  naturalist  to  the  government  of 
Manitoba,  studied  art  in  Paris,  and  is 
well  known  as  an  animal  painter  and 
illustrator,  lie  has  written  many  books 
on  animal  life,  notable  for  their  stories 
of  striking  animal  intelligence.  About 
1808  he  began  the  organization  of  a 
group  of  boy  naturalists  and  athletes, 
known  under  the  name  of  Seton  Indians, 
from  their  adopting  the  Indian  customs 
in  their  exercises.  This  organization 
gave  the  suggestion  of  the  boy  scout 
movement,  now  so  widely  popular.  See 
Boy  Scout 8. 

Setter  (8Ct'°r)»  a  breed  of  dogs,  so 
named  from  their  habit  of 
crouching  or  *  setting*  on  observing  the 
game  which  they  are  trained  to  hunt. 
The  distinct  races  are  the  English,  Irish 
and  Itussian  set'.ers.  The  two  former 
have  a  narrower  muzzle  than  the  pointer, 
with  the  lower  angle  more  rounded;  the 
eye  quirk ;  the  ears  long,  thin,  and  cov- 
ered with  wavy,  silken  hair;  the  tail 
wiili  a  fan-like  *  brush  '  of  long  hair, 
and  slightly  curled  at  its  tip;  the  hind 
lfgs  ami  feet  fringed.  The  Russian  set- 
ter has  thick  woolly  fur,  the  muzzle 
1  arded,  the  soles  of  the  feet,  hairy,  and 
possesses  a  very  keen  scent.  Crossed  with 
the  English  it  produces  an  admirably 
sharp  variety. 

Settle  (s,'t'l).  Elk  ax  A  ii.  an  English 
playwright  who  lives  only  in 
the  ridicule  heaped  on  him  by  Pryden 
and  Pope.  He  was  born  at  Dunstable  in 
1'HS;  educated  at  Oxford  ;  produced  sev- 
eral plaxs  —  -  C amhym *,  the  L'uiirtxH  of 
Mnrnriu.  etc.,  and  by  his  conceit  provoked 
the  sMnirge  of  Pryden.  In  his  latter 
days  he  kept  a  booth  at  Bartholomew 
Fair.  He  died  in  the  charter-house  in 
1723. 


Settlement    ( 8eiq-?ie?t )  •  ins  ^  ( * ) 

a  deed  bv  which  prop- 
erty  is  settled ;  specially  the  general  will 
or  disposition  by  which  a  person  regu- 
lates the  disposal  of  his  property,  usually 
through  the  medium  of  trustees,  and  for 
the  benefit  of  a  wife,  children,  or  other 
relatives;  or  the  disposition  of  property 
at  marriage  in  favor  of  a  wife.  (2) 
Legal    residence    or    establishment    of    a 

f)erson  in  a  particular  parish,  town,  or 
ocality,  which  entitles  him  to  mainte- 
nance if  a  pauper,  and  subjects  the  parish 
or  town  to  his  support.  The  primd  facie 
settlement  of  a  pauper  is  the  place  of 
his  birth,  and  this  remains  his  settlement 
until  he  has  acquired  another  settlement. 
In  the  United  States  a  settlement  maj 
be  acquired  in  various  ways,  to  wit :  by 
birth;  by  the  legal  settlement  of  the 
father,  in  the  case  of  minor  children; 
by  marriage;  by  continued  residence;  by 
the  payment  of  requisite  taxes;  by  the 
lawful  exercise  of  a  public  office;  by  hir- 
ing and  service  for  a  specified  time;  by 
serving  an  apprenticeship;  and  perhaps 
some  others,  which  depend  upon  the  local 
statutes  of  the  different  states.  See 
Poor. 
Sptn'hQl      (sa-to'biU),  or  Setu'val,  or 

oetuuai    as  (.aIled  by  the  Engli8h  St. 

Ubes,  a  seaport  of  Portugal,  on  a  bay  of 
the  Atomic,  at  the  mouth  of  the  estuary 
of  the  Sado,  20  miles  s.  E.  of  Lisbon.  It 
exports  lemons,  olives,  oil,  wine  and  great 
quantities  of  bay-salt.     Pop.  22,074. 

Sevastopol.   See  schaMtopok 

QavatimqVq     (sev'en-oks,  or  sen'okst,  a 

DevenoaKs   town  iu  Kent>  tJ2  milef 

s.  k.  of  London.  It  stands  on  a  ridge. 
of  hills,  on  one  of  which  seven  large 
oak  trees  are  said  to  have  grown,  is  sit- 
uated in  the  midst  of  beautiful  scenerj, 
and  is  a  favorite  residential  locality. 
There  is  a  grammar  school  dating  from 
14.T2.     Pop.  1)183. 

Seven  Sleepers.  a  famo?!.  BtP7.  °' 

WVTVU  n/a^^/w*.  gevon  Christian 
youths  of  Kphesus  imprisoned  by  order 
of  the  Emperor  Dceius  in  a  neighboring 
cave  in  which  they  had  sought  refuge. 
and  where  they  slept  for  nearly  200 
years,  awaking  in  the  reign  of  Theodosius 
II  to  find,  of  course,  a  new  civilization. 
They  then  related  their  story  to  the  mul- 
titude, gave  them  their  benediction,  and 
expired.  The  church  has  consecrated  the 
27th  of  June  to  their  memory.  The  Mo- 
hammedans have  a  similar  legend.  The 
basis   of    the    Christian    story    is   said    to 

have  I n   the   fact  that  the  dead  bodies 

of  seven  youths  so  imprisoned  were  found 
in  a  cave,  and  the  habit  which  Christian 
writers   had   of  describing  death   as  fall* 


Seven  Sorrows  of  the  Virgin  Seven  Wise  Hasten 

ing  asleep  in  the  Lord  doubtless  contrib-  Seventh-Day  Adventists  in  1863,  and  its 
uted  to  the  miraculous  character  of  the  headquarters  were  removed  to  Washing- 
story.  The  conception  has  been  secular-  ton,  D.  C>  in  1903.  The  distinctive  doc- 
iaed  in  the  modern  legend  of  Rip  Van  trinal  features  of  the  Seventh-Day  Ad- 
Winkle,  ventist  denomination  are,  the  observance 
Seven   Sorrows  of  the  Vircnn  of  tne  seventh  day  of  the  week  (Satur- 

ocven  oorrows  01  me   virgin,  day)  a8  the  Sabbathf  according  to  the 

Feast  of.  a  Roman  Catholic  festival,  fourth  commandment  of  the  Decalogue: 
instituted  in  1725  bv  Pope  Benedict  XIII,  'The  seventh  day  is  the  Sabbath  of  the 
and  celebrated  on  tne  Friday  before  Palm  Lord  thy  God  ' ;  and  the  teaching  that 
Sunday.  The  seven  sorrows  com  mem-  the  second  advent  of  Christ  is  near  at 
orated  bv  this  feast  are  (1)  the  predic-  hand.  They  hold  that  the  example  of 
tion  of  Simeon  (Luke  ii,  34,  35)  ;  (2)  Christ  and  the  teaching  of  the  New  Tee- 
the flight  into  Egypt;  (3)  the  loss  of  tament  are  against  any  change  in  the 
Jesus  in  Jerusalem;  (4)  the  sight  of  Jesus  day  of  rest.  They  base  their  views  of 
bearing  his  cross;  (5)  the  sight  of  Jesus  the  near  coming  of  Christ  on  the  fulfill- 
on  the  cross;  (6)  the  piercing  of  the  side  ment  of  the  historical  prophecies  of  Dan- 
of  Jesus;   (7)  the  burial  of  Jesus.  iel  and   the   Revelation,   and   on   the   in- 

Savati    Qtorfl      See  Pleiades.  struction  of  Christ  concerning  the  signs 

ocvcu  otms.  of  his  8^0,!^  coraing  \n  tue  twenty-fourth 

fiAVATifAATi.vAQr  T  si/mat      Cicada  of  Matthew  and  similar  passages.     They 

seventeen-year  .Locust,  8epten.  fix  no  date  for  the  second  advent.  They 

decim.  This  remarkable  insect  begins  and  believe  in  the  Bible  as  the  rule  of  faith 
ends  life  in  the  open  air,  but  spends  17  and  practice,  in  justification  by  faith,  in 
years  in  the  earth.  Safely  hidden  from  the  baptism  of  believers  bv  immersion, 
sight,  it  feeds  on  the  sap  of  tree-roots,  and  and  in  life  and  immortality  only  in 
then,  emerging  into  the  light,  completes  Christ.  The  lending  publishing  houses  of 
its  career  in  the  tree  branches.  When  the  society  in  this  country  are  located  in 
the  insect  emerges  from  the  ground  after  Washington,  Nashville  and  Mountain 
Its  17  years*  burial  it  works  its  body  View  (California),  publishing  interests 
rapidly  backward  and  forward  like  a  being  established  also  in  a  number  of 
man  trying  to  put  on  an  extremely  tight  foreign  countries,  with  mission  presses 
coat.  The  result  of  the  movement  is  the  in  various  mission  fields.  Books  and 
breaking  of  the  shell  which  covers  the  periodicals  are  being  issued  in  many  lan- 
creature  and  the  immediate  appearance  guages,  the  sales  now  amounting  to  about 
af  its  wings.  The  remarkable  power  of  one  and  a  half  million  dollars  annually, 
instinct  is  shown  as  soon  as  the  insect  The  denomination  has  given  special  at- 
is  freed  of  its  enveloping  armor.  It  tention  to  the  teaching  of  health  and 
makes  instantly  for  the  nearest  tree  and  temperance  principles,  believing  this  to 
pairing  here  at  once  begins.  The  youug,  be  a  part  of  gospel  Work.  About  forty 
after  a  brief  larval  life  above  ground,  medical  sanitariums  are  operated  by  the 
penetrate  the  earth  again,  to  remain  there  denominational  organizations  in  this  and 
for  the  alloted  17  years.  The  habitat  of  other  countries.  Kighty-three  denomina- 
tes species  is  the  northern  United  States,  tional  colleges  and  academies  were  re- 
There  is  a  variety  farther  south  with  a  ported  in  100!)  in  America  and  abroad, 
lifetime  of  13  years.  Broods  of  these  The  membership  of  the  church  in  1912 
insects  appear  in  different  years  in  sepa-  was  I04.fi2t»,  about  two-thirds  of  this 
rated  localities.     During  their  aerial  life  number  being  in  the  United  States. 

they  do  much  damage  to  trees  by  injuring  Kpveritri-riftV  "RflntiQTQ       See   Dap- 

the  bark  of  the  new  growth.  DCVenin  day  UaptlStS.     Uatg    ^ 

Seventh-day  Adventists,  a  .re*  Sabbatarians. 

denomination    originating    in    New    Eng-  ^cvcll|'j> 

land  in  1844-45,  when  some  of  those  con-  Seven  Wise  Masters     tDe  tJt'e  °* 

nected  with  the  Adventist  movement  of  fcJCVC11  "Aac  iuaaicio,  ft  ^11^^,, 
thai  period  became  convinced  that  the  of  early  oriental  tales,  the  plot  of  which 
date  of  the  Sabbath  had  never  been  is  the  following:  a  king's  son,  well  ex- 
changed by  Divine  authority.  From  New  cated  by  seven  wise  masters,  finds  by 
England  the  belief  in  this  view  spread  studying  the  stars  that  he  is  in  danger 
westward,  and  in  1855  the  headquarters  of  death  if  he  speaks  within  seven  days, 
of  the  society  were  removed  to  Battle  The  first  day  his  stepmother,  whose  im- 
Creek,  Michigan,  where  its  publishing,  proper  advances  he  had  lepulsed,  accuses 
educational  and  sanitarium  institutions  him  to  her  husband  of  attempted  vio- 
\v#»re  built.  The  denomination  was  for-  lence,  and  demands  his  execution,  at  the 
inally     organized     under     the     name    of  same   time   telling   the   king   a  story    to 


Seven  Wise  Men 


Seven  Years'  Wax 


obtain  her  end.  One  of  the  seven  wise 
masters  obtains  a  day's  respite  for  the 
prince  by  telling  a  tale  with  a  moral 
counteracting  that  of  the  stepmother's. 
Each  day  she  renews  her  solicitations  and 
stories  to  the  king  with  the  same  object, 
but  the  effect  of  her  tales  is  always  nul- 
lified by  another  from  one  of  the  seven 
wise  masters,  until  the  expiration  of  the 
seven  days  enables  the  prince  to  reveal 
the  designs  of  his  stepmother. 

Seven  Wise  Men,  £  8J™8*°g 

generally  set  down  they  were  Periander 
of  Corinth,  Pittaeus  of  Mitylene,  Thales 
of  Miletus,  Solon  of  Athens,  Bias  of 
Priene,  Chilo  of  Sparta  and  Cleobulus 
of  Lindus.  Mnxims  of  prudence  and  ele- 
mentary morality  are  regarded  as  embody- 
ing a  summary  of  their  wisdom.  Among 
these  maxims  are  *  Know  thyself,'  *  Noth- 
ing iu  eiicsV  *  Consider  the  end,'  etc. 

Seven  Wonders  of  the  World, 

an  old  designation  of  seven  monuments, 
remarkable  for  their  splendor  or  magni- 
tude, generally  said  to  have  been :  the 
pyramids  of  Egypt,  the  walls  and  hang- 
nig  gardens  of  Babylon,  the  temple  of 
l>iana  at  Ephesus,  the  statue  of  the 
Olympian  Jupiter  at  Athens,  the  Mauso- 
leum at  Ilalicarnassus,  the  Colossus  of 
Rhodes,  and  the  Pharos  or  light-house  of 
Alexandria.  

Seven  Years'  War,  n  famous  Eu' 

w\svw*  .«.\sc*j.0  w»  I**,  ropean  war 
which  lasted  from  17.r>f»  to  17titt.  As  the 
result  of  a  war  with  Prussia  (see  I'rus- 
sin)  Maria  Theresa  of  Austria  had  to 
cede  Silesia  to  Frederick  the  (ireat.  With 
a  view  to  recover  her  lost  territory  she 
coin-hided  an  alliance  with  Russia,  se- 
cured the  support  of  Poland  and  Saxony, 
and  attempted  to  form  a  closer  union 
with  France.  In  the  meantime  war, 
which  already  existed  between  the  Amer- 
ican colonics,  broke  out  between  France 
and  England  (17.V>»,  and  (Joorge  II,  in 
order  to  protect  his  < German  states,  con- 
cluded an  alliance  with  Prussia,  while 
France  agreed  to  aid  Austria  against 
Frederick.  Being  informed  of  these  ne- 
gotiations, Frederick  resolved  to  antici- 
pate his  enemies.  In  August,  17."»t>,  he 
invaded  Saxony,  oenipied  tin*  chief 
towns,  und  compelled  the  Saxon  army  to 
Hurrender.  Thh  step  created  a  stir  in  the 
European  courts,  and  in  17.">7  Austria, 
Russia,  France,  Sweden,  and  the  (reman 
Empire  were  in  arms  against  Frederick, 
while  he  had  no  ally  but  England  and 
n  f*'w  (icrman  states.  In  17.">7  Fred- 
erick marched  into  Bohemia  imhI  gained 
n  bloody  battle  at  Prague  <  May  <>». 
Soon  after,  however,  the  Au&triaus  under 


Daun  defeated  Frederick  at  Kollin  (June 
18),  relieved  Prague,  and  forced  the 
Prussians  to  retreat  to  Saxony  and  Lusa- 
tia.  The  French  army,  after  defeating 
Frederick's  German  allies  (under  th« 
Duke  of  Cumberland)  at  Hastenbeck, 
united  with  the  imperial  forces;  Frederick 
met  them  at  Kossbach  and  routed  both 
armies  on  Nov.  5.  He  then  hurried  back 
to  Silesia,  which  was  occupied  by  the 
Austria ns,  and  vanquished  a  superior 
army  under  Daun  at  Leuthen  (pec.  5), 
thus  recovering  Silesia.  While  Frederick 
was  thus  occupied  in  the  south  and  west, 
his  general  Lehwald  had  successfully  re- 
pelled the  Swedes  and  Russians  on  the 
north  and  east.  The  next  campaign  wa* 
opened  in  Feb.,  17H8,  by  Ferdinand,  duke 
of  Brunswick,  who,  at  the  head  of  Fred- 
erick's allies,  opposed  the  French  in 
Lower  Saxony  and  Westphalia.  He  de- 
feated the  French  at  Krefeld  in  June. 
and  ultimately  drove  the  enemy  behind 
the  Rhine.  Frederick,  driven  out  of 
Moravia,  defeated  the  Russians,  who  had 
advanced  to  Zorndorf,  in  Brandenburg. 
was  defeated  in  turn  by  Daun  at  Hof- 
kirchen,  but  before  the  end  of  the  year 
drove  the  Austrians  from  Silesia  and 
Saxony.  Louis  XV  and  his  mistress,  the 
Marchioness  de  Pompadour,  were  bent  on 
continuing  the  war,  and  concluded  a  new 
alliance  with  Austria,  Dec.  30,  1758. 
Frederick,  however,  had  also  obtained  a 
new  treaty  with  Britain,  which  promised 
him  a  large  yearly  subsidy.  The  new 
campaign  was  opened  in  March,  1759, 
Prince  Henry.  Frederick's  brother,  march- 
ing into  Bohemia,  where  he  dispersed  the 
hostile  forces,  and  captured  immense 
quantities  of  military  stores.  The  Rus- 
sians, having  defeated  the  Prussian  gen- 
eral Wedel  near  Ziilliohau  (July  23), 
advanced  to  Frankfort-on-the-Oder.  Fred- 
erick hastened  to  meet  them  in  person* 
and  had  already  defeated  them  at  Kuners- 
dorf  (Aug.  V2)  when  his  victory  was 
snatched  from  him  by  the  Austrians  un- 
der Laudon,  who  inflicted  on  him  a  de- 
feat such  as  he  had  never  sustained 
before.  Frederick's  position  was  now 
extremely  precarious.  The  Russians  were 
victorious  in  his  hereditary  states,  Daun 
was  in  Lusatia  with  a  large  army,  and 
Saxony  was  overrun  by  the  imperial 
troops.  In  the  west  Frederick's  allies 
had  been  more  successful.  #  On  Aug.  1 
Ferdinand  gained  a  splendid  victory  at 
Minden  over  the  French  troops  under 
Contadcs  and  Broglio.  On  the  same  day 
his  nephew  defeated  the  French  at  Goh- 
feld,  and  they  were  driven  over  the  Lahn 
on  one  side  and  over  the  Rhine  on  the 
other.  The  Swedes  also,  who,  after  the 
battle   of    Kunersdorf   invaded    Prussian 
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Pomerania,  were  driven  by  Manteuffel  of  the  most  remarkable  features  of  the 
and  Platen  under  the  cannon  of  Stral-  river,  its  bore,  or  by  the  height  of  the 
Bund.  The  campaign  of  1760  seemed  at  tides,  which  at  the  mouth  of  the  Avon 
first  to  forebode  ill  success  to  Frederick,  sometimes  exceed  48  feet,  and  at  Chep- 
While  he  himself  was  engaged  in  Saxony  stow  attain  even  60  feet. 
Fouque*  suffered  a  defeat  in  Silesia,  in  SeverUS  Alexander.  See  Alexander 
consequence  of  which  the  Austrians  occu-  fc*^¥^1,uo>  Severus. 
pied  the  whole  country.  Frederick  there-  SeverHS  (se-vS'rus),  Lucius  Septim- 
upon  gave  up  Saxony  in  order  to  recover  M^¥C1,UD  iuSf  a  Roman  emperor, 
Silesia.  On  August  15th  he  defeated  born  near  Leptis,  in  Africa,  of  a  noble 
Laadon  at  Liegnitz,  by  which  he  effected  family,  in  the  year  146  a.d.  He  early 
hit  purpose  of  recovering  Silesia.  He  showed  an  ambitious  mind  and  great  mil- 
then  returned  to  Saxony  and  attacked  itary  ability.  Under  Com  rood  us  he  com- 
the  imperial  forces  at  Torgau,  on  the  manded  the  legions  in  Pannonia,  and  on 
Elbe  (Nov.  3),  defeated  them  in  a  bloody  the  murder  of  Pertinax  in  March,  103, 
engagement,  and  went  into  winter  quar-  was  proclaimed  emperor  by  his  troops. 
ters  In  Saxony.  The  Russians  also  were  Severus  accordingly  marched  to  Rome  to 
forced  to  retire  to  Poland,  and  Ferdinand  subdue  the  partisans  of  Didius  Julianus, 
defeated  the  French  at  Marburg  (July  who  had  purchased  the  imperial  purple 
31).  In  the  campaign  of  1761  the  opera-  from  the  praetorians.  On  bis  approach 
tions  of  Ferdinand  of  Brunswick  and  the  Julian  was  assassinated  by  his  own  sol- 
French  on  the  Rhine  consisted  of  alter-  diers.  Severus  gained  many  adherents, 
nate  advances  and  retreats,  and  the  banished  the  praetorians,  and  ridded  him- 
Rusaians  and  Austrians  were  so  enfeebled  self  of  the  rivalry  of  Albinus,  commander 
that  they  failed  to  make  any  impression  ot  the  Roman  forces  in  Britain,  by  con- 
on  Frederick^  remnant  of  an  army.  In  ferring  upon  him  the  title  of  Caesar.  He 
the  campaign  of  1762  the  French  were  then  marched  to  the  East  against  Pes- 
defeated  (June  24)  at  Wilhelnisthal,  and  cennius  Niger,  who  had  also  been  elected 
Cassel  surrendered  to  the  allies  on  Nov.  1.  emperor  by  a  powerful  army.  After 
Two  days  after  this  the  preliminaries  of  many  obstinate  battles  Niger  was  routed 
peace  between  Britain  and  France  were  on  the  plains  of  Issus  (a.d.  194).  Hav- 
signed,  and  the  peace  itself  was  con-  ing  sacked  Byzantium  and  conquered  sev- 
firmed  at  Paris,  Feb.  10,  1763.  After  eral  eastern  nations,  Severus  returned  to 
a  short  negotiation  Frederick  concluded  Rome.  He  attempted  to  assassinate  Al- 
a  peace  with  Austria  and  Saxony  at  binus  by  his  emissaries,  but  when  thir 
Hubertsburg  (Feb.  15),  by  which  he  re-  had  failed  of  success  he  met  him  in  battle 
tained  Silesia.  The  war  in  Europe  was  on  the  plains  of  Gaul,  near  Lyons  (Feb- 
accompanied  by  war  by  sea  and  land  ruary,  197),  and  was  again  victorious, 
between  the  French  and:  British  abroad,  The  adherents  of  Albinus  were  destroyed, 
the  result  of  which  was  to  give  Britain  and  on  the  return  of  Severus  to  Rome 
a  decided  superiority  over  France  both  in  the  richest  of  the  citizens  were  sacrificed, 
America  and  India,  France  surrendering  and  their  property  was  confiscated  by  the 
all  her  colonies  on  the  North  American  emperor.  Severus,  with  his  two  sons 
continent  Caracal  la  and  Geta,  now  marched  to  the 

Severn  (sev'ern),  the  second  largest  East  to  repel  an  invasion  of  the  Par- 
river  in  England,  formed  by  thians,  and  subjugated  Seleucia,  Babylon, 
the  union  of  two  small  streams  which  and  Ctesiphon.  Leaving  Parthia  he  vis- 
rise  in  Mount  Plinlimmon,  Montgomery-  ited  the  tomb  of  Pompey  the  Great,  and 
shire,  and  after  a  circuitous  southerly  entered  Alexandria.  After  subduing  an 
course  of  about  210  miles  falls  into  the  insurrection  in  Britain,  and  building  a 
Bristol  Channel.  It  receives  the  Tern,  stone  wall  from  the  Tyne  to  the  Solway 
Upper  'Avon,  and  Lower  Avon  on  the  Firth  as  a  defense  against  the  incursions 
left,  and  the  Teme  and  Wye  on  the  right,  of  the  Caledonians,  he  died  at  York, 
Its   basin   has  an   area   of   8580   square   a.d.  211. 

miles.  It  is  navigable  to  Welshpool,  SeverUS  ^ALL  OF\  *DC  name  given  to 
about  178  miles  above  its  mouth  and  225  '   the  wall  or  barrier  formed  at 

feet  above  sea-level.  Below  Gloucester  its  the  boundary  of  the  Roman  empire  in 
navigation  is  much  Impeded,  but  this  has  Britain  between  the  Solway  and  the 
been  obviated  by  a  canal  from  this  city  Tyne  by  the  Roman  enrperor  Severus 
to  a  point  on  the  estuary  2  miles  from  about  210  a.d.,  following  the  line  of  a 
Berkeley,  capable  of  carrying  vessels  of  similar  structure  made  in  the  reign  of 
350  tons.  Below  Gloucester  the  banks  Hadrian  (a.d.  120),  and  usually  called 
become  so  low  that  destructive  inunda-  Hadrian's  Wall.  It  was  more  than  70 
tions    have    not    unfrequently    occurred,    miles   long:   on   the  north   towards  Scot- 

These  have  been  partly  caused  by  one  laud  was  g  great  ditch,  on  the  southern 
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edge  of  this  was  a  stone  wall  varying 
from  C  to  !)  feet  in  breadth  and  about 
10  feet  high,  with  towers  between  50 
and  GO  feet  square  nt  intervals  of  about 
a  Itoman  mile.  South  of  this  was  an 
earthen  rampart,  then  a  second  ditch, 
backed  by  two  minor  earthen  rumpiirts. 
At  larger  intervals  were  the  stations  or 
barracks  Hemnins  of  it  are  still  to  be 
seen  over  long  ranges  of  country. 
RpviPTiP     (ss-vou-y.-u,    -Marie   de   Ra- 

DE,  daughter  of  ISenigne  de  liahutin, 
baron  de  Cliatitiil,  distinguished  for  her 
epistolary  talents,  born  at  Paris  in  1020; 
died  iu  Grignnn,  department  of  Drome,  in 
1000.  In  104*  she  married  the  Marqi 
de  SC'viiTiif.  who  wns  killed  in  a  duel  in 
lli.'i],  1 1  ming  bcr  I  be  mother  of  a  son  anil 
a  daughter.  She  then  devoted  herself  to 
tbc  education  of  her  children  and  to  the 
culture  of  ber  own  miud.  In  1000  her 
daughter,  to  whom  she  was  extremely 
attached,  married  the  Count  de  Urignau, 
and  shortly   afterwards   iu.v3iupnnied   her 
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Murillo  and  Zurbaran ;  the  house  of  Mil- 
rillo,  with  collection  cf  pictures;  several 
interesting  churches;  in  enormous  hos- 
pital in  (he  Grecian  style,  built  in  1546; 
etc.  On  the  other  side  of  the  river  is 
the  suburb  of  Triana,  inhabited  by  gyp- 
sies, bull-fighters,  etc.  Tbe  manufacture! 
include  silks,  cottons,  woolens,  pottery, 
machinery,  chocolate,  leather,  and  espe- 
cially tobacco  and  cigars,  there  being  au 
immense  cigar  factory  in  which  some  5000 
females  are  employed.  The  river  is  navi- 
gable for  vessels  of  considerable  aise  up 
to  the  city,  a  good  trade  is  carried  on, 
large  Quantities  of  oranges  in  particular 
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i   from   her  daughter   cave   ri 
to  trie  greater  [>art  of  the  Letter*  whli 
have  gained  Madame  de  Sevicne  so 
reputation.      After  tin'  yi.'fir   1087  Madame 
lie    Si'-i  i::ne    v.-an    rarely    severed    from    her 
ihuiditiT.  anil  in  May,  10114,  went  to  live 

with   her  permanently.    The  subjects  of 

many  of  tbe  LctUrt  of  Maritime.  uY 
HSi-iiiae"  are  ro  entirely  domestic  as  ti> 
e  little  interest;  but  others  abound 
■oiirl  anecdotes,  remarks  in  men 
i"'ks,  and  the  topics  of  the  day, 
are  conveyed  witli  great  ease  arid 
They    are    model: 


hS" 


■  vtly 


illld     (les. 


iriii!    It   t 


ind  part  of  the  Cathedral 

.  .  _  .vllfe  hone  of  the  mist 
ient  cit  ies  of  Spain.  Julius  (.'a.-sur 
e  it  the  title  of  Itomula.  It  was  the 
sulenci-  of  the  (jot  hit'  kings  before  they 
oved    to   Toledo   in    the   sixth   i 


f  in  I 


ighlh    iviunrv,    and    remained    !_ 

;■}-,     wiili     its  ip.w^-ssi.ni  till   ILM.x.  when  Ferdinand  HI, 

■   timer,   pari  king    of    Castile,    after    a    year's    siege, 

plaee    to    Hi.-  furi-i-d   Seville   to  open   its   gates  to  him. 

a  frinn    llilO:  At    tIjim   lime   it    is  said  tn  have  contained 

.limri-li  style;  IIIHI.IKH)  mbahitatits  :  unci  upon  the  capitu- 

i-a    Ijotija  ;    ti  latiim  oiKJ.mil)  Moors  abandoned  the  city. 

Mini;    ImliliiiLt  After  I  lie  ilisenverv  of  America  it  became 

'Inn      of      Mil  Mi.'    renter   of    the    commerce   of   the   New 

a  university.  World,  uiirl  was  very  nourishing ;  but  tbt 

examples    of  superior  advantages  of  the  port  of  Cadh. 


Sevre  Sewage 

induced  Hie  government  to  order  the  gal-  conduits,  or  sewers,  leading  away  from 
leons  to  be  stationed  at  the  latter  place,  human  habitations  singly,  or  from  houses 
after  which  it  began  to  decline.  In  1810  collected  into  villages,  towns,  and  cities, 
the  city  surrendered  to  Soult,  who  exer-  It  is  made  up  of  excreted  matter,  solid 
cised  great  cruelties  and  extortion  in  it,  and  liquid,  the  water  necessary  to  carry 
till  in  1813  he  was  forced  by  the  British  such  away,  and  the  waste  water  of  domes- 
:o  evacuate  it.  In  1843  it  was  besieged  tic  operations,  together  with  the  liquid 
for  nine  days  by  Espartero,  when  it  waste  products  of  manufacturing  opera- 
capitulated.  Pop.  148,315. —  The  prov-  tions,  and  generally  much  of  the  surface 
ince  has  an  area  of  5428  square  miles,  drainage  water  of  the  area  in  which  the 
and  the  greater  part  consists  of  fertile  conveying  sewers  are  situated.  Until 
plains,  producing  all  kinds  of  cereals,  very  recent  times  human  excreta  was 
seeds,  vegetable  ,  oranges  and  other  deposited  in  outhouses  or  pits,  commonly 
fruits;  wine,  oil,  tobacco,  etc.  Large  called  cesspools.  The  invention  of  water- 
numbers  of  horses  are  reared.  The  chief  closets  necessitated  the  use  of  the  sewers, 
river  is  the  Guadalquivir.  Minerals  in-  and  the  water-carriage  of  excreta  was 
dude  iron,  silver,  lead,  and  copper.  The  until  lately  regarded  as  the  most  satis- 
chief  exports  are  wheat,  barley,  oranges,  factory  method  of  disposing  of  these  mat- 
oil,  wool,  copper,  etc.  Pop.  555,256.  ters.  It  was  argued  that  the  oxygen  of 
Sivrfc  (savr),  the  name  of  two  rivers  the  air  held  in  solution  by  the  water  de- 
*^  *c  in  N.  W.  France.  The  Sevre  stroyed  the  organic  matter  and  rendered 
Nantaise  rises  in  the  department  Deux-  it  innoxious.  But  experience  has  shown 
8evres,  and  flows  into  the  Loire  opposite  that  a  large  river  can  only  oxidise  tbe 
Nantes  after  a  course  of  80  miles.  The  excreta  of  the  towns  on  its  banks,  and 
Sevre  Niortaise  rises  31  miles  more  to  that  whenever  these  are  passed  into  the 
the  southeast,  in  the  same  department,  rivers  at  some  distance  from  the  sea  they 
and  flows  into  the  Atlantic  10  miles  are  apt  to  become  offensive.  Sewage, 
north  of  La  Rochelle  after  a  course  of  when  fresh  and  freely  exposed  to  the  air, 
89  miles.  The  department  of  Deux-  is  almost  inodorous,  but  once  it  accumu- 
Sevres  takes  its  name  from  these  two  lates  putrefaction  sets  in,  it  becomes 
rivers.  vilely  odorous,  and  pollutes  the  atmos- 
S&VreS  (8flvr)»  a  town  in  France,  de-  phere  by  the  production  of  poisonous 
itcvico  partment  of  Seine-et-Oise,  near  gases.  To  prevent  this  it  has  been  sug- 
St.  Cloud,  on  the  Seine,  here  crossed  by  gested  that  all  sewers  should  have  a 
a  handsome  bridge.  It  is  celebrated  for  greater  fall  than  at  present,  and  many 
its  glass  and  porcelain  manufactories,  attempts  have  been  made  to  prevent  the 
The  porcelain  of  Sevres  is  unrivaled  for  accumulation  of  gases  in  sewers  by  ven- 
brilliancy  of  color  and  delicacy  of  execu-  tilation.  Many  methods  for  the  ultimate 
tion.  Previous  to  1700  the  china  ware  disposal  of  sewage  have  been  proposed, 
made  here  was  of  soft  porcelain  alone,  and  but  these  all  may  be  divided  into  three 
is  known  as  Old  Sevres  /subsequently  it  great  classes,  viz.:  precipitation,  irriga- 
te of  hard  porcelain.  The  building  in  tion,  and  filtration,  since  the  throwing  of 
which  the  manufacture  is  carried  on  was  sewage  into  a  body  of  water  in  order  that 
founded  in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  it  may  be  carried  away  by  currents, 
century,  and  since  1750  has  been  state  diluted  and  oxygenated,  has  ceased  to 
property.  Pop.  (1000)  7040.  hold  a  place  in  modern  sanitary  schemes. 
S&VTeS  Deux  (deu-sfivr;  'two  The  precipitation  of  sewage,  by  which 
'  Sevres'),  a  department  in  the  solid  matter  is  separated  from  the 
France,  bounded  by  Maine-et-Loire,  liquid  and  used  as  a  manure  or  otherwise, 
V'ienne,  Charente,  Charente-infe>ieure,  has  been  the  subject  of  numerous  patents 
and  Vendee;  area,  2310  square  miles.  A  and  many  chemicals  have  been  employed 
branch  of  the  Cevennes  traverses  the  de-  for  that  purpose.  Lime,  lime  and  phos- 
partment  from  southeast  to  northwest,  phate  of  alumina,  and  sulphate  of  iron 
Cereals,  leguminous  crops,  and  hops  are  have  all  been  used  with  some  degree  ot 
grown.  The  vine,  though  extensively  cul-  success.  In  the  ABC  process  the  sew- 
tivated,  yields  only  an  inferior  wine,  age  is  first  clarified  by  blood,  charcoal, 
The  forests  are  chiefly  of  hard  wood.  The  and  clay,  and  afterwards  treated  with 
minetals  include  iron,  millstones,  pave-  sulphate  of  alumina,  producing  a  valuable 
ment.  and  limestone  in  abundance.  The  manure.  Irrigation  —  by  which  the  sew- 
principal  manufactures  are  linen  and  cot-  age  is  directly  applied  to  a  piece  of  ground 
ton  goods,  serge,  flannel,  woolen  hosiery,  —  has  been  fully  tried  in  several  locali- 
and  gloves.  The  capital  is  Niort.  Pop.  ties,  and  many  people  consider  it  the  most 
342,474.  successful  solution  of  the  problem  as  to 
SfeW&iPe  (su'fj),  the  matter  which  the  ultimate  disposal  of  sewage.  The 
™       passes    through    the    drains,  ground  is  caref'Uy  prepe led,  and  the  sew* 
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age  allowed  to  flow  over  its  surface  by  soil  pipe  should  be  of  iron,  well  covered 
gravitation,  and  by  this  process  the  pro-  with  protecting  composition.  Cesspools 
ductiveness  of  the  soil  is  enormously  in-  should  in  all  cases  be  abolished, 
creased.  But  farmers  will  use  the  liquid  Seward  (8u'ara<)»  Anna,  born  at 
only  when  their  land  requires  it;  conse-  w^vva,xw  Eyam,  Derbyshire,  in  1747; 
quently  where  this  system  is  adopted  the  died  at  Lichfield,  where  most  of  her  life 
local  authorities  have  had  to  add  a  farm  was  spent,  in  1809.  She  was  intimate 
tnist  to  their  many  other  responsibilities,  with  Erasmus  Darwin,  and  gained  an  inl- 
and the  system  is  generally  carried  out  accountable  reputation  as  a  poet.  Sir 
at  a  heavy  annual  loss  to  the  public.  Walter  Scott  published  her  Poem*  and 
Filtration  —  the  purification  of  sewage  Correspondence  in  1810-11. 
by  causing  it  to  filter  through  the  earth  Seward  ^VlLUAM  Henry,  statesman, 
—  has  been  proposed  in  casts  where  land  '  born  at  Florida,  Orange 
is  very  valuable  or  difficult  to  be  secured  county,  New  York,  May  16,  1801 ;  died 
for  the  disposal  of  sewage,  on  the  suppo-  at  Auburn,  Cayuga  county,  in  the  same 
sition  that  this  system  will  require  only  state,  October  10,  1872.  He  studied 
one  acre  for  every  10,000  inhabitants.  As  for  the  bar,  and  began  practicing  in 
the  sewage  passes  down  through  the  earth  Auburn  in  1823,  but  gradually  drifted 
the  air  must  of  necessity  follow  it,  the  into  politics,  and  in  1830  was  elected  a 
oxygen  of  which  will  re-aerate  the  earth  member  of  the  New  York  senate.  Dis- 
and  make  it  again  tit  for  use.  But  the  playing  marked  abilities  as  a  politician, 
chief  objection  to  precipitation,  irriga-  he  was  in  1838  and  1840  chosen  governor 
tion,  and  filtration  is  that  they  can  only  of  his  native  state,  and  in  1849  was 
be  applied  at  the  outfall,  and  therefore  elected  to  a  seat  in  the  United  States 
have  no  beneficial  influence  on  the  sani-  Senate.  He  was  the  friend  and  adviser 
tary  state  of  the  localities  from  which  the  of  President  Taylor,  and  distinguished 
sewers  flow.  The  most  successful  meth-  himself  by  his  firm  resistance  to  the  ex- 
ods  of  dealing  with  the  sewage  difficulty  tension  of  slavery.  In  1860  be  was  a 
are  based  on  the  principle  of  keeping  candidate  for  the  presidency,  but  being 
all  excremental  matters  out  of  the  sewers  defeated  i/i  the  convention  by  Abraham 
and  dealing  with  them  so  as  to  prevent  Lincoln  he  exerted  himself  to  secure  Lin- 
decomposition.  Moule's  earth-closet  has  coin's  election.  Lincoln  afterwards  nom- 
been  successfully  used  in  detached  houses  inated  Seward  as  Secretary  of  State  for 
and  villages  in  Great  Hritain,  but  the  foreign  affairs,  in  which  post  he  dis- 
bulk  of  material  renders  it  difficult  to  charged  his  duties  with  great  ability.  He 
apply  the  system  in  towns.  In  the  was  dangerously  wounded  in  April,  1805, 
United  States  the  disposal  of  sewage  has  when  Lincoln  was  assassinated,  but  re- 
received  the  earnest  consideration  of  sani-  covered  and  fulfilled  the  same  office  un- 
tarians.  Experiments  have  been  made  to  der  Lincoln's  successor,  Andrew  Johnson. 
destroy  refuse  of  large  towns  by  the  use  He  resigned  his  post  on  the  accession  of 
of  fire  or  its  equivalent.  In  2s ew  York  President  Grant  in  1809.  He  wrote  a 
harbor,  at  Governor's  Island:  in  Haiti-  Life  of  John  Quincy  Adams;  his  Speeches, 
more,  at  the  Johns  Hopkins  University;  Correspondence,  etc.,  appeared  in  1809; 
in  Allegheny  City,  Pa.,  such  attempts  and  an  Autobiography,  with  continua- 
have    been    partially    successful.     In    the  tion,  in  1877. 

city    of    Milwaukee,    Wisconsin,    also    in  SeWell    (su'e^»  ELIZABETH  Ml88IHQ»  a 
l)es   Moines,    Iowa,    large   furnaces   have  novelist,    born    in    the    Isle   of 

be*«n    built    with    this    end    in    view.     In  Wight  in   1815,   daughter  of  a  solicitor. 

Pittsburgh  the  Uider  furnace  has  been  ap-  She  became  well  known  as  the  authoress 

? roved  of  as  meeting  the  object  proposed,  of  Amy  Herbert  (1814;,  Gertrude  (1845) , 

>ry    air   closets,    by    which    the    noxious  Laneton     Parsonage     (1846),     Margaret 

deposits  are  subject   to  a  current  of  dry  Pvrcrral  (1847),  and  other  novels  of  the 

a5r,  which  renders  them  dry  and  changes  so-called  High  Church  School  of  Fiction. 

them  so  as  no  longer  to  have  the  injurious  She  also  wrote  works  of  travel,  poems, 

effects  of  fecal  discharges,  are  now  being  and   several   elementary   historical  works. 

introduced.     With  regard  to  indoor  drain-  — Jler  brother  William  (born  1806;  died 

age,  care  should  t>c  taken  to  see  that  each  1S74i,   was  educated   at  Oxford,   became 

trap   connected   either   with    bath,   water-  incumbent   of   Carisbrook,   and   published 

closet,  sink,  or  fixed  basin  is  ventilated  to  religious  and  literary  treatises  and  trans- 

the  open  air,  and  the  pipe  from  the  bath,  lations  of  the  classics, 

sink,    or    fixed    basin    should    never    pass  SeWftllel     (sew-el'el;  Heplodtoi  rafaaK 
into  the  trap  of  the  water-closet,  as  the  caaca    ft  smajj  ro<]ent  animal  of  the 

heated     water     promotes     decomposition.  United  States,  inhabiting  California,  Ore 

The  overflow  pipe  from  the  cistern  should  gon,  and  Washington.     It  has  characters 

Qot  open  into  the  soil  pipe,  and  the  main  that  unite  it  both  with  the  beaver 
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Sewing-machines.   ™ept8fi'*  & 

vise  machines  for  replacing  liand  labor  la 
seu  ing  are  as  old  as  tlie  eighteenth  cen- 
tury. The  first  machines  were  contriv- 
ances for  imitating  mechanically  the 
movements  of  Ibe  hand  In  sewing.  In 
the  machines  of  Thomas  Stone  anil  James 
Henderson  (1804)  there  were  two  pairs 
of  pincers,  one  of  which  seized  the  needle 
below  anil  the  other  above  the  cloth,  aod 
pulled    it    quite    through    on    either    side 

hibited  at  Paris  in   1834,  the  needle' had 
the   eye    In    the    middle   and   a   point   at 
each    end.     This    machine    was    intended 
for   embroidery   work.     Previous   to    this 
(in  1830)   Thimmoaier  and  Ferrand  had 
contrived   a   machine   producing   what    is 
known     as     the    chain-stitch.      But     the 
great  disadvantage  of  this  stitch   is  that 
the    whole   seam   becomes   undone   if   tbe 
end    of    the    thread    is    pulled.     In    1854 
Singer,  an  American,  devised  a  machine 
calculated    to   remedy   this   defect   of   the 
chain-stitch  by  means  of  a  mechanism  for 
tying  a  knot  In  the  seam  at  every  eighth 
milch.     But    long   before   Singer's  inven- 
tion   Elian   Howe,   a   poor   American   me- 
chanic, bad  invented  the  first  really  sat- 
isfactory  sewing-machine,    for   which    he 
obtained  a  patent  in  May,  1841.     Howe's 
machine  used  two  threads,  one  of  which 
passed    through    tbe   eye   of    tbe    needle, 
while  another  was  contained   In  a  small 
jhultle;  and  it  produced  a  seam  in  which 
each  stitch  was  firmly  locked,  so  that  it 
could  not  come  undone  by  pulling.    Many 
improvements   have   since   been   made   by 
other    inventors.     The    principle    of    tbe 
two  threads  and  tbe  locY-sli'eb  has  been 
adhered  to  in  most  of  tbe  machines  that 
have  been   invented  subsequently  to  that 
of    Howe,    but    various    details    applying 
that   principle   have  been  altered   for  the 
better.     Id  the  Wheeter  and  Wilson  ma-   < 
cbiue  tbe  place  of  tbe  shuttle  is  supplied   i 
hy   a   reel    which   revolves   In   a   vertical   ' 
plane  within  a  round  piece  of  mechanism    i 
so  contrived  as  to  form  a   loop  with  the   i 
reel-thread,     which     becomes     interlocked   1 
with  that  held  by  the  needle.     Of  single-    i 
thread  machines  one  of  the  best   is   that    i 
of  Wilcox  and  Gibbs.  which,  while  it  is   i 
cany,    quick,    and     noiseless    in     working.    I 
makes   a   securer   slitch   than   one-thread    ( 
machines      generally.        Sewing-machines    1 
bate  now  been  adapted  to  produce  almost   i 
all  kinds  of  stitching  which  can  be  done   I 
by  the  band.    Most  sewing-machines  are  i 


for  sew  ing- machines.  The  manufactui 
of  sewing-machines  is  most  extensively 
carried  on  in  America.  In  Great  Britain 
also  large  numbers  are  now  made  — 
chiefly  in  or  near  Glasgow. 
SftZ  ,'le  QHru(1  applied  to  indicate  tbe 
■^  particular  kind  of  generative  or 
reproductive  element  in  the  constitution 
plant,  being  that   proo- 


r>j 


which 


female.     Sexual  distinctio 

derived  from  tbe  presence  and  develop- 
ment of  the  characteristic  generative 
organs  —  tettet  and  scary- — of  the  male 
and   female   respectively.     See   Iteproduo- 


astronomical  fractions,  because  foimerly 
there  were  no  others  used  In  astronomical 
calculations.  They  are  still  retained  In 
the  division  of  the  circle,  and  of  time, 
where  the  degree  or  hour  is  divided  Into 
sixty  minutes,  the  minutes  into  sixty  sec- 
onds,  and  so  on. 

Sexagesima  Sunday,  StoUTSj 

fore    Lent,    the   one    Immediately    before 

Shrove  Tuesday,  so  called  because  it  falls 
about  aixty  day  a  before  Earner. 
SpxtftTlt     (seks'tant),      an      improved 
oexuaiii    tota  oJ  quBdrnnti  eapauip  o( 

measuring    angles    of    120°.     It    consists 

of  a  frame  of  metal,  ebony,  etc.,  stiffened 


index. 

rious  other  ap- 
pendages. It  is 
capable    of    very 

tion.  but  it  is 
chiefly    employed 

s  t  r  u  m  e  ii  t    for 


anguar 


of 


-I     rencciing     jubii 
depends      upon 
...    .~    ,>..,.-..     ..!«      j j   Hn   Wjrt-X    w 

■if.     i-*  1|*ii-m,  <i>st    ■■'    It"'     «»i«* 

augular  distance  of  the  object 


Sexton  Seymour 

from  its  image  is  double  the  inclination  and  yield  good  timber.  Coffee,  Yanilla, 
of  the  mirrors.  The  annexed  figure  etc.,  are  exported.  Pop.  25,000. 
shows  the  usual  construction  of  the  sex-  SeVTTlOTir  (sS'mor),  •>  town  of  New 
•ant.  qp  is  the  graduated  arc,  bi  the  »*?j11*vux  Haven  Co.,  Conn.,  on  Nao- 
movable  index,  b  mirror  fixed  to  the  in-  gatuck  River.  Has  manufactures  of  brass, 
dex,  ▲  mirror  (half-silvered,  half-trans-  cotton  and  rubber  goods.  Pop.  6781. 
parent),  fixed  to  the  arm,  go'  colored  SevmOTir  a  °*ty  °*  Jac"°n  Co-  In- 
glasses,  that  may  be  interposed  to  the  *"v  ***vuj.,  (jiajia,  59  miles  8.  of  Indi- 
sun's  rays.  To  find  the  angle  between  anapolis.  It  has  railroad  repair  shops 
two  stars  hold  the  instrument  so  that  the  and  manufactures  of  flour,  furniture, 
one  is  seer  directly  through  telescope  T  harness,  hubs,  woolens,  etc  Pop.  7348. 
and  the  unbilvered  portion  of  the  mirror,  CpvrriOTir  (s€'mur),  a  noble  1B"gl<"i> 
and  move  the  index  arm  so  that  the  ovjruumi  famjjy  0f  Norman  origin, 
image  of  the  other  star  seen  through  the  Their  name  is  corrupted  from  St.  Maur, 
telescope  by  reflection  from  B  and  a  is  which  was  their  seat  in  Normandy.  They 
nearly  coincident  with  the  first,  the  read-  acquired  lands  in  Monmouthshire  in  the 
ing  on  the  arc  gives  the  angle  required;  thirteenth  century,  and  early  in  the  fif- 
half  degrees  being  marked  as  degrees,  be-  teenth  tentury  added  vo  these  estates 
cause  what  is  measured  by  the  index  is  others  in  Somersetshire.  The  first  con- 
the  angle  between  the  mirrors,  and  this  is  gpicuous  member  of  this  family,  Snt  John 
half  that  between  the  objects.  Seymour,  was  the  father  of  the  third 
Sexton  (seks'tun),  a  corruption  of  wife  ri  Henry  VIII  and  of  Edward  Ser- 
tt  sacristan,  an  under  officer  of  mour„  who,  on  his  sister's  marriage  in 
the  church,  whose  business,  in  ancient  1536,  was  raised  to  the  peerage  as  Vis- 
times,  was  to  take  care  of  the  vessels,  count  Beauchamp,  and  the  following  year 
vestments,  etc.,  belonging  to  the  church,  created  Earl  of  Hertford.  During  the 
The  greater  simplicity  of  Protestant  cere-  minority  of  Edward  VI  the  Earl  of  Hert- 
monies  has  rendered  this  duty  one  of  ford  caused  himself  to  be  appointed  gov- 
small  importance,  and  the  sexton's  duties  ernor  of  the  king  and  protector  of  the 
now  consist  in  taking  care  of  the  church  kingdom  (January,  1547).  The  following 
generally,  to  wnich  is  added  the  duty  of  month  he  obtained  the  post  of  lord-treas- 
digging  and  filling  up  graves  in  the  urer,  was  created  Duke  of  Somerset,  and 
churchyard.  made  earl-marshal.  The  success  of  his 
Rectus  TVrrmiripTiq    (seks'tus     em-  expedition   against  Scotland    (1547)    ex- 

dcxius  rjmpincus  pir , , .  kus)  ^    a  cited  the  jefti0U8y  of  the  j^  of  Watwick 

celebrated  skeptic  who  flourished  in  the  and  others,  who  procured  his  confinement 

first  half  of  the  third  century  a.d.     He  in  the  Tower  in  October,  1549.     He  was 

was  probably  a  Greek  by  birth,  and  he  deprived   of   his   offices   and   honors  and 

is  snid  to  have  lived  at  Alexandria  and  heavily  fined.     Six  months  later  he  ob- 

Athens.     Scepticism  appears  in  his  writ-  tained   a   full   pardon,    was   admitted   to 

ings  in   the  most  perfect  state  which  it  court,  and  ostensibly  reconciled  to  War* 

bad  reached  in  ancient  times,  and  its  ob-  wick.    The  latter,  however,  caused  Somer- 

ject    and    method    are    more    clearly    de-  set  to  be  again  arrested  in  October,  1551, 

veloped     than     they     had     been     by    bis  on  a  charge  of  treasonable  designs  against 

Sredecessors.        (See     Scepticism,)       We  the  lives  of  some  of  the  privy-councilors, 

ave  two  works  by  him,  written  in  Greek,  He   was   tried,   and   beheaded   on  Tower 

one,  entitled  Outlines  of  Pyrrhonism,  ex-  Hill     in     January    1552. —  His    brother, 

plains  the  method  of  1'yrrho;  the  other,  Thomas,  Lord  Seymour  of  Sudeley,  was 

jot  it  led   Against   the   Mathematicians,    is  made   a    peer   and    lord    high-admiral   of 

an  attempt   to  apply  that  method  to  all  England   by  the  protector.     He  married 

the  prevailing  philosophical  systems  and  Catherine   Parr,   widow  of  Henry   VIII, 

other  branches  of  knowledge.  and  was  continually  plotting  against  his 

KpvpVipIIaci    (sB-shel'i,     a     group    of  brother.     In    1548  he  was  attainted  of 

fcJcjrt/i&cucB    |ll)OUl  ti,jrty  islands  in  the  treason,  and  he  was  executed  in  1540. — 

Indian  Ocean,  between  lat.  3°  40'  and  5°  The    eldest    son    of    the    protector    was 

85'  a,,  and  Ion.  5.V  l.V  and  W  e.    They  created   by   Elizabeth   Earl  of  Hertford, 

were   first  occupied   by   the   French,   and  an<*  the  grandson  of  this  Earl  of  IJert- 

were  ceded  to  the  British  in   1S14.     The  ford  having  distinguished  himself  in  the 

settlers  are  mostly  of  French  extraction,  royalist  cause,  obtained  in  his  favor  the 

The  largest  island  is  Mahe\  the  majority  F*v}va'  of  th«  title  of  Duke  of  Somerset 

of    the    others    being    mere    rocks.      With  ,n  1W50. 

the  exception  of  two  consisting  of  coral,  SftVTTlOTIT     Horatio,    statesman,    born 

they  are  coin|x>Med  of  granite  piled  up  in  *               '     at  Pompev  Hill,  Onondaga 

huge  masses,   and   terminating  in   peaks.  Co.,   New  York,  in  1810.     After  serving 

Host  of  them  are  covered  with  verdure,  three  terms,  with  marked  ability,  in  the 


Sfaz  Shad 

New     York    legislature,     in    1852    was  under  his  own  leadership,  in  the  steamer 

elected  governor  on  the  Democratic  ticket.  Nimrod.    On  October  20,  1008,  he  headed 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  he  was  a  sledging  party  journeying  over  the  ice 

decidedly  in  favor  of  the  supremacy  of  toward  the  South  Pole.    On  January  16, 

the  constitution,  and  as  governor  showed  1900,    they    reached    much    the    greatest 

conspicuous  energy  and  ability  in  rais-  southing  made  to  that  time,  a  point  07 

ing    troop 8,      He    was    elected   governor  miles  from  the  pole,  the  elevation  being 

again  in  1862,  but  was  defeated  for  this  11,600  feet  above  sea-level.    Parties  from 

office  in  1864.    In  1868  he  was  the  Dem-  the  same  expedition  ascended  Mount  Ere- 

ocratic  nominee  for  the  presidency,  but  bus    and    reached    the    South    Magnetic 

was  defeated  by  General  Grant.     As  an  Pole,  fixing  its  location  at  72°  25'  S.  lat, 

orator  Mr.  Seymour  was  easy,  agreeable  155°  16'  E.  Ion.     He  made  a  third  expe- 

and  powerful,  rising  often  into  true  elo-  dition  to  the  south  polar  region  in  1014, 

quence.     He  died  February  12,  1886.  shortly  before  the  outbreak  of  the  World 

SfaX    (rfftk0)'    a    t0WD    on    tne    e*8*  War.    This  expedition  was  prolific  of  val- 

^^   coast   of   Tunis,   situated   in   the  uable  geologic  and  scientific  surveys.  The 

midst  of  fruit  gardens.     It  is  surrounded  ship  Endurance,  on  which  he  made  the 

by  walls  and  bastions,  and  has  a  strong  voyage,    was   crushed    in   an    ice-floe   in 

citadel.      It   exports  large   quantities  of  October,  but  drifted  till  midwinter,  when 

fruit,  wool,  sponges,  alfa,  etc.     Sfax  was  the  explorer  and  his  party  made  a  landing 

captured    by    the    French    after    a    two  on  Elephant   Island  in  the  South   Shet- 

days'    bombardment,   on   July    16,    1881.  lands.     Shackleton,  in  a  small  boat,  and 

Pop.  45,000.  with  a  company  of  five  men,  left  Elephant 

Sforza.    (rfort'sa)*  a  celebrated  Italian  Island  for  Port  Stanley  in  the  Falkland 

family,    which    played   an    im-  Islands,  seeking  aid  for  the  22  men  who 

porta nt    part    in    the    fifteenth   and    six-  had  been  left  behind.    Ultimately  the  en- 

teenth  centuries,  gave  six  rulers  to  Milan,  tire    party    was    rescued.      During    the 

and   formed  alliances  with   most   of  the  World  War  he  was  attached  to  the  Mur- 

princely  houses  of  Europe.     The  founder  mansk  expedition  of  the  British  army ;  in 

of  the  house  was  a  peasant  of  Cotignola,  the  North   Russia  winter  campaign, 

in  the  Romngna,  by  name  Muzio  Atten-  In  September,  1021,  Shackleton  set  sail 

dolo     (1360-1424),    who    from    a    wood-  from  England  on  board  the  Quest,  a  little 

cutter   became   a    great   condottiere   and  200-ton  boat,  on  what  was  to  have  been  a 

received   from    Count    Alberigo   de    Bar-  two-year  voyage  to  the  uncharted  regions 

biano  the  name  of  Sfona.     His  natural  of  the  Antarctic.     On  January  5,  1022, 

son    Francesco    Sforza    (died   1466)    be-  he  died  on  board   the  Quest,  off   South 

came  Duke  of  Milan.     Others  who  held  Georgia   Island.     His  body  was  brought 

the  dukedom  were  Galeazzo  Maria  Sforza,  to  Montevideo,  Uruguay,  on  board  a  Nor- 

1466-76 ;  John  Galeazzo  Sforsa,  1476-01 ;  wegian    steamer.      He   was    knighted    in 

Lodovico-Maria  Sforza  ('II  Moro'),  1404-  1000.     His  books  include  The  Heart  of 

1500;  Massimiliano  Sforza,  1512-15.  the   Antarctic,    The   Diary   of   a    Troop* 

Shackleton    (■hak'el-ton),    Sib  ship. 

oiuiuucbuu  Ebne8T  henry,  polar  Chad  a  name  of  **yer*1  fi8heR»  of  the 
explorer,  born  in  Kilkee,  Ireland,  in  a*xa,XA9  family  of  Clupeida?  or  herrings, 
1874 ;  died  in  1022.  He  entered  Dulwich  and  including  two  European  species,  the 
College  in  1886,  but  left  before  complet-  common  or  allice  shad  (Clupea  alosa) 
ing  his  course,  following  a  natural  in-  and  the  twaite  shad  (C.  finta),  and  one 
clination  to  go  to  sea.  He  circumnavi-  American  species  (C.  Sapidissima).  The 
gated  the  globe  at  least  four  times,  and  common  shad  inhabits  the  sea  near  the 
during  the  South  African  war  took  part  mouths  of  large  rivers,  and  in  the  spring 
in  the  transportation  of  troops.  His  first  ascends  them  for  the  purpose  of  deposit- 
real  chance  for  distinction  came  in  1001  ing  its  spawn.  The  form  of  the  shad 
when  he  was  chosen  third  lieutenant  in  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  other  herrings, 
the  National  Antarctic  Expedition  which  but  it  is  of  larger  size,  and  in  some  places 
sailed  south  that  year  under  Captain  receives  the  name  of  'herring  king.' 
Scott.  He  was  one  of  the  four  members  Its  color  is  a  dark  blue  above,  with  brown 
of  the  party  which  attempted  to  reach  and  greenish  lusters,  the  under  parts 
the  pole  by  sledge,  and  which  penetrated  being  white.  The  twaite  shad  is  about  a 
several  hundred  miles  nearer  the  objective  half  less  than  the  allice  species  and 
than  had  any  previous  explorers.  weighs  on   an   average   about   2   pounds. 

Returning   home,    he    was   for   a    time  The  American  species  of  shad  varies  in 

secretary    to    the    Scottish    Geographical  weight    from    4    to    12    pounds,    and    is 

Society,    but    resigned    in    1006.    was   de-  highly  esteemed  for  food,  it  being  one  of 

feated  in  a  contest  for  parliament,  and  in  the  most  savory  of  food  fishes.    It  is  con- 

1007  organised  an  Antarctic  expedition  sumed  in  great  quantities  in  the  fresh 


Shaftesbury 


Shaddock  i***' 


state,  being  taken  in  nets  during  its  as- 
cent  of   the   rivers.     Shnd   nre   found   all 

iiluiij;  ill"  coast  fi-imi  New  Kiijjlaiid  to  the 
Unlf  of  Mexico,  mill  have  been  success- 
fully introduced  on  llie  1'ncilie  coast. 

Shad-bush.    Sco  J",«-laT»' 

.  called 

pom[n!mooac,  n  large  species  of  orange, 
attaining  (lie  diameter  of  7  or  8  inches, 
with  a  while,  thick,  spongy,  and  bitter 
rind,  and  n  red  or  white  pulp  of  a  sweet 
inslc.  iniutrlnl  with  aridity.  It  is  a  na- 
tive of  China  and  .Inptin,  and  was  brought 
to  the  West  Indies  l.y  a  Captain  Slmd- 
duck,  froui  whom  it  has  derived  its  name. 
Under  the  name  of  grape  fruit  it  is  now 
a   favorite   relish  on   American   tables. 

Shadoof,  t'i^l'I  (8^S,.i  *  ^: 

of   irrigation. 


oto  a.  hole  higher  up,  and  a  t 
a  the  bole  just  below,  and  em] 
iter    at    the    top    of    tbe    b 

it  li  conveyed  by  a.  channel  b 


its 


Shflrlnw     (shad's),  the  figure  of  a  body 

by  the  interception  of  light  Shadow,  la 
optics,  may  be  defined  ■  portion  of  apace 
from  which  light  is  intercepted  by  an 
opaque  body.  Every  opaque  object  upon 
which  light  falls  is  accompanied  with  > 
shadow  on  tbe  side  opposite  to  tbe  lumi- 
nous body,  and  the  shadow  appears  more 
intense  in  proportion  as  the  illumination 
is  stronger.  An  opaque  object  illumi- 
nated by  the  sun,  or  any  other  source  of 
light  which  is  not  a  single  point,  nut 
have  an  infinite  number  of  shadows, 
though  not  distinguishable  from  each 
other,  and  hence  the  shadow  of  an  opaque 


ii.'  at   abmit'on.'-lirth  of  its 
end.     Th-  short   end   is  «-. 


il    into    a    hob-   due 


utu  ibis  hole,  uuil  imp 


led    by    a    pen  am  bra,    or    partial 
euauun,  tbe  complete  shadow  being  called 

tbe  umora.     See  also  Penumbra, 

Shadwell    <8had'*'el>'  Tnojt**,   a* 

"  English      dramatic      poet, 

born  at  Stanton  Hall.  Norfolk,  In  10** 
educated  at  Cambridge,  studied  tb* 
law  for  some  time  at  the  Middle  Temple, 
and  then  visited  the  Continent.  On  tbt 
recommendation  of  the  Earl  of  Dorset  b« 
was  created  poet-lauroate  in  the  place  of 
Dryden.  whose  bitter  enmity  against 
Bnndwell  found  expression  in  hla  severe 
satire  of  Mac  t'lecknoe.    He  died  in  11)08. 

too    large    a    dot 

genuine  humor. 

Shafter     (•''.after),  William  Rtttb, 
"*""     soldier,   was   born   at   Gales- 
burg,    Michigan,    October    16.    1833.     He 
entered  the  Union  array  as  lieutenant  of 
volunteers  in  1801,  remainec"  In  it  through 
tbe  Civil   war,  and  was  mistered  out  as 
brevet  brigadier-general  in  1805.     In  tb* 
1    following    year    he    entered    the    regular 
i   army     as     lieutenant-colonel,     waa     pio- 
1   moted  colonel  in  187!),  and  brindler-gen- 
i   era)    in    1W.I7,    in   charge   of   the   depart- 
:    m..nt  of  California.     On  May  4.  1808,  he 
l    was    placed    in    chariii    of    the    army    of 
•    invasion  of  Cuba,  and  conducted  tbe  oper- 
>   atioiis    against    Santiago    until    tbe    aur- 
i    ron.l.T  of  lb.   Spanb.1-  force*.     He  snbee- 
ii.Jii.ih   quenlly    rem  mod    ti,    the   department    of 
ij.Mi.il.    California,   and    dn-d    November   12,  1006. 

f!"-1;'1  Shaftesbury  <«fc»»j*b«r-iKAii- 

ot    tbe  ul,ollMI""Jl    THOXY  Ashley  Coons, 

fs  are  ftiwrr  Karl  (ip,  whs  lwirn  at  Wlmborne  St. 

TI..-  tiil.-'s.  in  Dorsetshire-,  in   1621,  and  sue- 

"r  ;iml  ivnl.il  to  a  baronetcy  on  the  death  of  hb 

ink.    a  falh.-r    in     HUM.     After    leaving;    Exeter 

ii-s  the  College,  Oxford,  be  studied  law  it  W» 


Shaftesbury 


eoln's  Inn,  and  was  chosen  represents-  fihocy  (QracMui  crist&tui),  a  species 
tive  for  Tewkesbury  in  1640.  At  the  w<1*<*o  of  cormorant,  also  called  the 
commencement  of  the  Civil  war  he  sup-  crested  or  green  cormorant,  from  its  dark- 
ported  the  royal  cause,  but  advised  green  plumage.  Its  average  length  is 
mutual  concession.  Finding  that  in  con-  about  26  inches,  and  its  nest,  composed 
sequence  ot  this  opinion  he  was  dis-  of  roots  and  stalks  of  sea-weed  lined  with 
trusted  by  the  court  he  joined  the  parlia-  £rass?  *8  usually  found  on  rocky  ledges, 
ment,  and  received  command  of  its  forces  The  young  birds  have  a  brownish  tint 
in  Dorsetshire.  When  Cromwell  turned  amid  the  green  plumage,  with  brown  and 
out  the  Long  Parliament,  Sir  Anthony  white  under-surfaces. 
was  one  of  the  members  of  the  conven-  ShftfiTTeeH  (*ha-gr€n'),  a  species  of 
tion  which  succeeded,  nevertheless  he  5  ^  leather  prepared  without 
signed  the  protestation  charging  the  pro-  tanning,  from  horse,  ass,  and  camel  skin, 
tector  with  arbitrary  government,  which  the  granular  appearance  of  its  surface 
did  not,  however,  prevent  him  from  be-  being  given  by  imbedding  in  it,  whilst 
coming  one  of  his  privy-council.  After  soft,  the  seeds  of  a  species  of  plant,  and 
tne  deposition  of  Richard  Cromwell  he  afterwards  shaving  down  the  surface,  and 
kided  the  restoration  of  Charles  II  with  then  by  soaking  causing  the  portions  of 
all  his  influence,  and  in  1661  was  created  the  skin  which  had  been  indented  by  the 
Baron  Ashley,  and  appointed  chancellor  seeds  to  swell  up  into  relief.  It  is  dyed 
of  the  exchequer  and  a  lord  of  the  treas-  with  the  green  produced  by  the  action 
ury.  Yet  he  strongly  opposed  the  Cor-  of  sal-ammoniac  on  copper  tilings.  It  is 
po rat  ion  Act  (1661)  and  the  Act  of  also  made  of  the  skins  of  the  shark,  sea- 
Uniformity  (1662),  both  measures  fa-  otter,  seal,  etc.  It  was  formerly  much 
vored  by  the  crown.  He  afterwards  be-  used  for  watch,  spectacle,  and  instrument 
came  a  member  of  the  obnoxious  Cabal,  cases. 

In  1672  he  was  created  Earl  of  Shaftes-  Shah     (8na)t      in      Persian,     signifies 

bury  and  lord  high  chancellor.     His  con-  w**c***     *  king.      The  proper  title  of  the 

duct  on  the  bench  was  able  and  impartial,  king  in  Persia  is  8hah-in~$hoh,  King  of 

but   he   was  deprived   of  office,   probably  kings. 

through    the    influence    of    the    Duke    of  Shah  Jeh&H   (Je"08^')*  tne  fiftn  M©" 

York;  and  he  at  once  became  one  of  the  ******      ^uou  Jgul   emperor   of    Delhi, 

most  powerful  leaders  of  the  opposition,  reigned  from  162Tto  1658,  when  he  was 

For  his  warmth  in  asserting  that  a  pro-  deposed  by  his  son  Aurenpebe.     During 

rogation    of    fifteen    months    amount    to  his   reign  the  Mogul   Empire  attained   a 

a  dissolution  of  parliament  he  was  con-  great    magnificence ;    he    founded    Delhi, 

fined   in   the  Tower  from  Feb.,   1677   to  where  he  erected   the  celebrated  peacock 

Feb.,  1678.     After  his  liberation  he  took  throne,  valued  at  $33,000,000;   built  the 

a  prominent  part  in  the  attacks  on  Catho-  beautiful  Taj   Mahal  at  Agra,  a  mauso- 

lics    during    the    popish    plot    scare.     In  leum    to    his    favorite    wife,    and    several 

1679  he  became  president  of  the  council  other  buildings  which  have  become  archi- 

and  the  same  year  was  instrumental   in  tecturally   famous.     lie  died  at  Agra  in 

passing  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act.     In  1681  1666. 

he  was  indicted  for  high  treason  but  ShahiehAnTJTJX  (8h&-Ju-hfin'po,i*),  a 
acquitted.  He  entered  into  the  plots  of  *'**C***J*'**C*1*FU*  town  In  India,  in  the 
the  Monmouth  party  and  had  io  fly  to  Northwest  Provinces,  05  miles  north- 
Holland,  where  he  died  in  1683.  He  is  west  of  Lucknow,  in  the  executive  district 
the  Achitophcl  of  Dry  den's  famous  satire,  of  the  same  name.  There  is  a  canton- 
Shaftesbury  Anthony  Ash  let  ment  at  the  place,  an  American  Methodist 
uiiai.i^ouuj.jr ,  Qqqp^  third  Karl  mission  station  with  churches  and  schools; 
OF,  grandson  of  the  preceding,  a  cole-  and  sugar  works  in  the  neighborhood, 
brated    philosophical    and    moral    writer,  Pop.  75,128. 

was   born   at   Exeter   House,   in    London,  ShaiFD     (sharp),      John,      poet      and 

in  1671  ;    died  at  Naples  in  171.'*.     A  few  M**C***P     critic,      born      at      Houstoun 

vears  before  he  died  Ids  works  were  col-  House,  Liulithgow,  in  1819;  died  in  1885. 

lected    and    published    under    the    title    of  He  was  educated  at  Edinburgh  Academy, 

Characteristics   of    Mm,    Manners,    Opin-  Glasgow    University    and    Baliol    College, 

ions  and  Times.  Oxford.     After  a  term   as  assistant-mas- 

Shflftpshnrv     Anthony    Ashley  ter  at  Rugby  he  was  appointed  professor 

ouaitcauuijr,  c«IMimif  Skvkxt„  Karl  of  humanity  in  the  united  College  of  St. 

of    (1801-ST)),   one  of   the   gnat    English  Salvador   ond    St.    Leonards   at    St.    An- 

philanthropists.   Through  the  Factory  Act  drews    in     18151,    becoming    principal    in 

of  1847  he  reduced  tin*  hours  of  labor,  mid  IStJS.     From  1871  he  also  held  the  chair 

put  u  stun  to  the  employment  of  boys  in  of  poetry  at  Oxford.     His  works  consist 

mines,  and  introduced  many  other  reforms,  of  KUmakot,  a  Highland  Pastoral,  ami 


Shakers 

other  Poems  (1864)  :  Studio  m  Poetry 
and  Phifotophv  (1SGS)  :  Culture  and  Re- 
ligion   (187(1):    Portto    Interpretation   of 

Nature  (1877):  Burnt,  in  the  Hen  of 
Letten  .Series  (1879);  and  Atpectt  o) 
Poetry  (1881). 

ftrinWr«  (slm'kerz),  or  Shaking 
BnaKerS  Quakebh.  a  sect  which  arose 
at  Manchester,  in  England,  about  1747. 
and  was  eventually  transferred  to  the 
United  States,  where  it  now  consists  of 
a  number  of  thriving  familic*.  The  for- 
mal designation  which  they  give  them- 
selves is  the  United  Society  of  Believers 
in  Christ's  Second  Appealing.  That  of 
Shakers  was  given  them  in  ridicule,  but 
is  nevertheless  passively  accepted  by 
them.  The  founder  of  the  sect  as  It  at 
present  exists  was  Ann  Lee,  an  expelled 
Quaker,  born  in  Manchester  in  175U. 
She  went  to  America  in  1774  with  seven 
followers  and  formed  the  first  settlement 
at  Wiitcrvliet,  near  Albany.  They  agree 
with  the  Quakers  in  their  objection*  to 
take  oaths,  their  neglect  of  certain  com- 
mon courtesies  of  society,  their  rejection 
of  the  sacraments,  etc.  They  believe  in 
the  immediate  revelations  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  (gifts  I  ;  maintain  that  the  old 
law  is  abolished?  the  new  dispensation 
begun;  (hat  intercourse  between  heaven 
■nil  earth  is  restored:  that  God  is  king 
mil  governor;  that  (he  sin  of  Adam  is 
■  toned,  and  man  made  free  from  all 
errors  except  his  own;  (hat  every  human 
being  will  he  saved;  that  the  earth  is 
heaven,  now  soiled  and  stained,  but  ready 
to  lie  brightened  by  love  and  labor  into 
in  primeval  stale.  At  first  the  motions 
from  which  they  derive  their  name  were 
of  the  most  violent,  wild,  and  irregular 
nature  —  leaping,  shouting,  clapping  their 
hands,  etc. ;  but  at  present  they  move 
in  a  regular,  uniform  dance  to  the  sing- 
ing of  n  hymn,  ami  march  round  the 
hall  of  worship,  dapping  their  hands  in 
regular  time.  The  societies  are  divided 
into  smaller  cnium unities  called  families, 
each  of  which  has  its  own  male  and 
female    head.      Celibacy    is   enjoined    upon 


and  sister.  All  property  is  held  in  c... 
nion,  and  all  hind  themselves  to  take 
part  in  the  family  bu-iiiess  —  Ihe  men 
either     as     farmers,     builder*,     gardeners, 

smiths,  [iiiintiTH.  or  as  followers  of  sutue 
other  haiidi.  i;it'l  ;  and  the  women  in  some 

lldliseliiild     nr.-.||i;il  i,,l,.     .IV     ill     [lie     work     (if 

education.      The     membership    at     present 


Shakespeare 

the  death  of  their  leader,  Mr*.  Girling, 
the  community  dispersed. 

ShakMpeare,  Sif^S-JiVE 

raous  poet  and  dramatist,  was  bora  In 
1504,  at  Stratford-upon-Avon,  ■  smalt 
town  in  Warwickshire,  England.  It  la 
known  (from  the  parish  register  of  hla 
birthplace)  that  he  was  baptised  on  the 
2Uth  of  April,  and  from  this  it  has  been 
considered  probable  that  he  was  born  on 
23d  April.  His  Tatber  was  John  Shakes- 
peare, a  burgess  of  Stratford,  who  com- 
bined his  business  as  a  butcher,  n  wool- 
stapler,  and  a  glover  with  dealings  In  tim- 
ber and  corn.  Hia  mother  wa»  Mary  Ar- 
den,  daughter  of  Robert  Anlen  of  Wilme- 
cote,  a  prosperous  yeoman  farmer.  They 
had  eight  children  (four  sons  and  font 
daughters),    of    whom    William    m   the 


..-til.,!      ■ 


ii:ii 


e-hir, 


William  Saaketpeara, 


,,      .  find    that    In    1908 

John  Shakespeare  was  hlgh-bailln  of 
Stratford.  From  this  fact  it  may  safely 
be  inferred  that  his  son  received  the  best 
education  which  the  grammar-school  of 
Stratford  could  give.  How  long  the  boy 
remained  at  school  ia  not  known,  but  it 
is  assumed  that  he  may  have  been  with- 
drawn about  his  fourteenth  year,  ow- 
ing to  the  difficulties  which  In  1578  bad 
overtaken  his  fnther'a  financial  affair*. 
('ornerning  his  occupation  after  leaving 
school   we  are   free  to  choose  among  the 


aditions   which   report   that  he 
>nt iced    to   a    butcher,   that   be 
i   schoolmaster,   tad 


Shakespeare  Shakespeare 

that  he  was  a  lawyer's  clerk.  Passing  allusion  in  Spenser's  Tears  of  the 
from  conjecture,  the  first  absolutely  au-  Muses  (1590-91)  to  Shakespeare  as  'our 
thentic  event  in  Shakespeare's  life  is  his  pleasant  Willy  '  is  not  easily  established, 
marriage  with  Anne  Hathaway,  daughter  The  first  date  iu  Shakespeare's  life, 
of  a  yeoman  in  the  hamlet  of  Shottery,  after  his  arrival  in  London,  which  is  set- 
near  Stratford.  The  marriage  bond  is  tied  by  clear  evidence  is  1593.  In  that 
dated  November  28,  1582,  at  which  date  year  he  published  his  Venus  and  Adonis, 
Shakespeare  was  in  his  nineteenth  year,  with  a  dedication  of  this,  '  the  first  heir 
while,  from  the  date  on  her  tombstone,  of  my  invention/  to  Henry  Wriothesly, 
it  is  known  that  his  wife  was  eight  years  earl  of  Southampton ;  and  in  the  follow 
older.  On  the  26th  of  May  following  ing  year  he  dedicated  to  the  same  patron 
their  first  child,  named  Susanna,  was  his  other  poem  of  The  Rape  of  Lucrece. 
baptised,  and  in  February  of  1585  a  son  As  suggesting  that  *his  patronage  was 
and  daughter  were  born,  who  received  the  substantial  in  its  nature,  there  is  a 
names  of  Uamnet  and  Judith.  story  to  the  effect  that  the  earl  at  one 
From  this  date  until  we  find  Shake-  time  gave  Shakespeare  £1000  to  com- 
b pea  re  established  in  London  as  a  player  plete  some  purchase  he  had  on  hand, 
and  dramatist  there  is  a  gap  of  seven  Whatever  truth  there  may  be  in  the 
years,  during  which  we  are  again  left  to  story,  it  is  certain  that  about  this  time 
tradition  and  conjecture.  To  account  for  Shakespeare  began  to  grow  in  fortune 
his    leaving   Stratford    it    has   been   sug-  and    in    fame.     In    the    accounts   of    the 

fested  that  his  marriage  with  Anne  treasurer  of  the  chamber  it  is  set  down 
lathaway  had  proved  unsuitable  and  that  he  appeared,  along  with  Burbage 
unhappy,  but  there  is  no  positive  evi-  and  other  players,  before  Queen  Eliza- 
dence  in  support  of  this  belief.  Then,  beth  in  the  Cnristmastide  of  1594.  He 
again,  there  is  the  famous  legend  of  must,  also,  at  this  period  have  been  pro- 
the  deer-stealing  for  which  it  is  said  he  ducing  his  earlier  plays  and  thriftily  ac- 
was  prosecuted  by  Sir  Thomas  Lucy  of  cumulating  the  wealth  which  they  were 
Charfecote.  In  retaliation  he  wrote,  likely  to  bring.  In  connection  with  this 
according  to  Rowe,  a  satirical  ballad  increase  of  fortune  it  is  noteworthy  that 
which  so  enraged  the  baronet  that  the  affairs  of  his  father,  John  Shake- 
Shakespeare  thought  it  prudent  to  leave  8  pea  re,  seem  also  to  have  improved,  for 
Stratford.  The  more  probable  reason  in  1596  he  applied  at  the  herald  office 
is,  that  his  increasing  domestic  responsi-  for  a  grant  of  arms,  which  application 
bilities,  together  with  the  acquaintance  was  conceded  in  the  following  year.  In 
he  presumably  had  with  the  players  from  1596  Shakespeare's  only  son  Hamnet  died 
London  who  visited  Stratford,  induced  and  was  buried  at  Stratford,  where  the 
him  to  push  his  fortune  in  the  city,  family  continued  to  reside.  The  tradi- 
\Vhat  was  his  occupation  at  the  outset  tion  is  that  Shakespeare  visited  his  native 
of  his  London  life  is  also  doubtful,  town  once  a  year  during  the  time  that  he 
Tradition  has  it  that  he  tended  the  lived  in  London.  However  this  may  be, 
horses  of  those  who  rode  to  the  plays,  it  is  clear  that  his  interest  in  Stratford 
and  with  such  success  that  he  organ-  was  not  founded  entirely  in  sentiment 
ised  a  company  of  youthful  assistants  or  family  affection,  for  we  find  that  in 
who  were  known  as  Shakespeare's  boys.  1597  he  bought  a  substantial  house 
There  is  probably  little  truth  in  this  called  New  Place  for  £60;  and  in  a 
story.  What  is  certain,  however,  is  the  return  of  grain  and  malt  he  is  described 
fact  that  he  soon  became  a  well-known  as  the  holder  of  ten  quarters.  There  is 
player  and  a  dramatist  of  such  distinc-  also  documentary  evidence  to  prove  that 
tion  as  to  call  forth  an  envious  refer-  he  was  possessed  of  property  in  the 
ence  in  1592  from  a  fellow-dramatist,  parish  of  St.  Helen's,  Bishopgate.  That 
This  is  found  in  a  Groatsworth  of  Wit,  he  was  a  man  of  some  public  importance 
written  by  Robert  Greene,  and  published  in  London  is  also  indicated  by  a  letter 
a  few  weeks  after  his  death  by  Chettle.  dated  1598,  and  still  extant,  in  which 
In  this  piece  Greene  describes  a  rival  Abraham  Sturley  suggests  to  Richard 
dramatist  as  '  an  upstart  crow  beau-  Quiney  that  by  the  friends  of  Mr. 
tified  in  our  feathers,  that,  with  his  Shakespeare  he  might  be  helped  to  cer- 
tygrc's  heart  wrapt  in  a  player's  hyde,  tain  favors  which  they  desired  conferred 
supposes  be  is  as  well  able  to  bombast  on  their  native  town  of  Stratford;  and 
out  a  blank  verse  as  the  best  of  you,  that  the  player  and  dramatist  was  a 
and  being  an  absolute  Johannes  fac  man  able  and  likely  to  be  generous  with 
tot  urn,  is,  in  his  own  conceit,  the  only  his  friends  is  suggested  by  an  extant 
Shakscene  in  a  country.'  While  this  letter  in  which  this  same  Richard  Quiney 
may  certainly  be  accepted  as  having  applies  to  Shakespeare  for  a  loan  of  £30. 
reference    to    Shakespeare,   the   supposed       While  these  things  indicate  the  growth 
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of  his  material  prosperity,  we  have  proof 
that    his    fame    as    a    lyrical    poet    and 
dramatist  was  also  being  securely  estab- 
lished.    For  in  1598  there  was  published 
the   Palladia   Tamia,   by   Francis   Meres, 
in  which  twelve  of  his  plays  are  enumer- 
ated ;  and  in  which  mention  is  made  of 
his    *  sugred    sonnets    among    his    private 
friends.'     Yet,    notwithstanding    this    lit- 
erary   activity,    he    was    still    a    player, 
for  when  J  on  son's  comedy  of  Every  Alan 
in    his   Humour   was   produced    in    1598, 
Shukespeure  took  part  in  the  performance. 
In  the  following  year  we  find  that  he  was 
a  shareholder  in  the  Globe  Theater,  and 
his    practical    turn    is    still    further    evi- 
denced by  the  fact  that  he  bought  (1602) 
107  acres  of  arable  land  in  the  parish  of 
Old    Stratford    for    £320,    and    acquired 
(HJ05)    for  £440  the  unexpired  term  of 
a   lease  of   the   tithes   of   Stratford,   Old 
Stratford,     Bishopton,     and     Welcombe. 
Along  with  these  material  possessions  he 
received    the   style   and    title   of   William 
Shakespeare,  Gentleman,  of  Stratford-on- 
Avon ;    but    in    London    he    was    still    a 
player  in  1003,  since  we  know  that  when 
Hen  Jonson's  play  of  Sejanus  was  pro- 
duced in  that  year  Shakespeare  occupied 
a  place  in  the  list  of  actors.     At  what 
time  he  ceased  to  appear  upon  the  stuge 
is  not  known ;  we  are  even  left  in  doubt 
when   he  ceased    to   live   in    London   and 
retired    to    Stratford,    though    this    was 
probably    between    the    years    1010    and 
1012.     His  father,  John  Shakespeare,  had 
died  in  1001 :  his  older  daughter  Susanna 
had   married,  in   1007,  a  practicing  phy- 
sician   named    John    Hall ;    in    the    same 
year  his  brother  Kdmund,  who  was  also 
a  player,  died  in  London  and  was  buried 
in    Southwark,    the    author    of    Hamlet 
paying   twenty   shillings   for  '  a  forenoon 
knell    of    the   great    bell ' ;    and    in    1008 
his   mother,   Mary   Shakespeare,   followed 
her    husband    to   the   grave.     Of    his    life 
in  Stratford  after  his  return  we  have  no 
information    except    doubtful    stories   and 
a    few    scraps    of    documentary    evidence. 
The    latter    chiefly    prove    that    he    con- 
tinued   t<>    retain    a    keen    interest    in    the 
everyday    facts   of    the    world.     Thus   we 
find  him,  in  1011,  subscribing  towards  the 
expenses     of     a     Stratford     road-bill     in 
parliament  :    buying    a    house    in    Black- 
friars.    London,    for    £110;    engaging    in 
a    chancery    suit    with    reference    to    his 
tithes    in    Stratford:    and    opposing    the 
indosurc  of  some  common   lands  at   Wel- 
combe.     In    February.    1010.    his   younger 
daughter    Judith     married    Thomas    Qui- 
ney.     a     vintner    of     Stratford;     on     the 
2T»th     of     the     following     month     lie     exe- 
cuted   his    will;    and    in    another    month 
be  was  dead.     The  cause  of  his  death  is 


unknown,  but  in  Stratford  there  was  a 
tradition    *  that    Shakespeare,     Drayton, 
and   Ben  Jonson   had   a  merry   meeting, 
and,     it    seems,    drank     too    hard,     for 
Shakespeare  died   of  a  fever  there  con- 
tracted.'    By   his   will   he  left   the  bulk 
of  his  property  to  Susanna  Hall  and  her 
husband,  his  daughter  Judith,   his  sister 
Joan,  and  his  godson,  while  a  few  friends 
and  fellow-players  were  also  remembered. 
To   his    wife   he    bequeathed   specifically 
the    *  second-best    bed    with    the    furni- 
ture'; for  otherwise  there  would  proba- 
bly be  ample  provision  made  for  her  as 
a  widow   having   right  of  dower   in   her 
husband's     freehold    property.     He     was 
buried  in  the  chancel  of  Stratford  church, 
on  the  north  wall  of  which  a  monument, 
with  bust  and   epitaph,  was  soon  after- 
wards  set    up.     The   face   of    this    bust, 
which    may   have   been   modeled    from   a 
cast  taken  after  his  death,  was  colored, 
the  eyes  being  hazel,  the  beard  and  hair 
auburn.     This  bust,  and  the  portrait  en- 
graved by  Droeshout,  prefixed  to  the  first 
folio  edition  of  his  writings  (1623),  are 
the  chief  sources  of  our  information  re- 
garding   the    appearance    of    the    poet. 
There  is  also  a  death-mask  dated   161(Jt 
and    what    is    known    as    the    Chandot 
portrait,    which  are   interesting   hut   not 
authoritative.     As   for   his  character,   ai 
estimated  by  his  contemporaries,  it  found 
fit  expression  in  the  words  of  Ben  Jon- 
son.    *  I    loved  the  man,'  he  said,   '  and 
do  honour  his  memory  on  this  side  idolatry 
as  much  as  any.     lie  was  indeed  honest, 
and  of  an  open  and  free  nature,  had  an 
excellent    phantasy,    brave    notions,    and 
gentle    expressions.'     Seven    years    after- 
wards (lt>23)  his  wife,  Anne  Hathaway, 
died.     His  daughter  Judith,  whose  three 
children  died  in  childhood,  survived  him 
until    1662,    while    his    elder    daughter, 
Susanna,     died     in     1649,     leaving     one 
daughter  named   Elizabeth.     This  grand- 
child of  the  poet's  was  married  first  to 
Mr.  Thomas  Nash  of  Stratford,  and  then 
to   Sir  John   Barnard,   but   in   1670  she 
died    childless,    and    thus   the   family   of 
Shakespeare  became  extinct 

In  classifying  the  plays  of  Shakespeare 
by  the  aid  of  such  chronology  as  is  pos- 
sible, modern  critics  have  found  it  in- 
structive to  divide  his  career  as  a  dram- 
atist into  four  marked  successive  stages. 
The  fir*t  prriod  (1588-93)  marks  the  in- 
experience of  the  dramatist,  and  gives 
evidence  of  ex]>eriment  in  characterisa- 
tion, looseness  in  the  construction  of 
plot,  with  a  certain  symmetrical  artifi- 
ciality in  the  dialogue.  To  this  state 
belong:  —  Titu*  Andronicus  (1588-90) 
an;!  part  I  Henry  VI  (1500-01),  both 
of    which,    it    is    thought,    Shakespeare 
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merely  retouched ;  Love's  Labour's  Lost 
(1500)  ;  The  Comedy  of  Errors  (1591)  ; 
The  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona  (1592- 
93)  ;  A  Midsummer  Sight's  Dream 
(1593-94)  ;  Parts  II  and  111  Henry  VI 
(1591-92),  in  which  it  is  thought  prob- 
able that  Marlowe  had  a  hand;  and 
King  Richard  111  (1593).  The  second 
period  (1594  to  1601)  is  that  in  which, 
with  increased  security  in  his  art,  the 
dramatist  sets  forth  his  brilliant  pageant 
of  English  history,  his  brightest  con- 
ception of  the  comedy  of  life,  and  more 
than  proves  his  capacity  for  deeper 
things  by  one  great  romantic  tragedy. 
To  this  stage  belong :  —  King  Richard 
II  (1594);  parts  1  and  11  Henry  IV 
(1597-98)  ;  King  Henry  V  (1599)  ; 
King  John  (1595)  ;  Romeo  and  Juliet 
(1590-97);  The  Merchant  of  Venice 
(151K5)  ;  Taming  of  the  Shrew  (1597)  ; 
Merry  Wives  of  Windsor  ( 1598)  ;  Much 
Ado  about  Nothing  (1598)  ;  As  You 
Like  It  (15W))  ;  and  Twelfth  Night 
(1(500-01).  The  third  period  (1602-08) 
shows  that  the  dramatist,  having  mas- 
tered all  the  resources  of  his  art  and 
tasted  life  to  the  full,  is  strangely 
fascinated  by  mortal  mischance,  so  that 
even  his  comedy  becomes  bitter,  while 
his  tragedy  is  black  with  the  darkest 
tempests  of  passionate  human  experience. 
To  this  stage  in  his  development  belong : 
—  AIVs  Well  that  Ends  Well  (1601-02)  ; 
Measure  for  Measure  (1603)  ;  Troilus 
and  Crcssida  (1603)  ;  Julius  Cwsar 
(1601);  Hamlet  (1602);  Othello 
(1604);  King  Lear  (1605);  Macbeth 
(1606)  ;  Antony  and  Cleopatra  (1607)  : 
Coriolanus  (1608)  ;  and  Tim  on  of 
Athens  (1607-08).  The  fourth  period 
(1609  to  1613)  is  that  in  which  Shake- 
speare, after  having  passed  through  a 
season  which  was  probably  darkened 
by  his  own  personal  experiences,  suddenly 
attained  the  glad  serenity  of  mind  which 
enabled  him  to  write  his  last  romantic 
plays.  To  this  period  belong :  —  Pericles 
JJ1608),  which  is  only  partly  from 
Shakespeare's*  hand ;  Cymbcline  (1609); 
The  Winter's  Talc  (1610-11)  ;  The 
Tempest  (1610);  with  (the  doubtful) 
Two  Noble  Kinsmen  (1612)  and  King 
Henry  VIII  (1612-13),  which  are  partly 
by  another  writer,  supposed  to  be 
i  letcher.  Of  non-drnmntic  pieces  Shake- 
speare was  the  author  of  Venn*  and 
Adonis  (1593),  The  Rape  of  Lucrece 
(1594),  the  Sonnets  and  .4  Lover's  Com- 
plaint (1609);  while  it  is  agreed  that 
only  a  few  of  the  poems  in  the  collec- 
tion published  under  the  name  of  The 
Passionate  Pilgrim  ( 1599)  wen*  written 
by  him.  The  Phanix  and  the  Turtle, 
with   Shakespeare's  name  appended,  was 


published  as  one  of  the  poems  in  Ches- 
ter's Love's  Martyr,  or  Rosalin's  Com- 
plaint (1601).  The  plays  (of  which 
there  were  eighteen,  published  singly  in 
quarto  form  between  the  years  1597  and 
1622)  were  mostly  pirated,  but  a  few 
were  probably  printed  from  the  author's 
manuscripts.  The  first  collected  edi- 
tion (the  First  Folio)  was  published  in 
1623,  seven  years  after  Shakespeare's 
death,  by  John  Ileminge  and  Henry 
Condell,  who  claim  to  be  the  '  friends 
and  fellows '  of  the  author.  These 
editors  depreciate  the  '  maimed  and  de- 
formed '  copies  previously  published, 
and  declare  that  they  are  now  offered 
*  cured  and  perfect/  while  the  eighteer 
plays  not  previously  published  aiv 
4  absolute  in  their  numbers.'  What  u 
known  as  the  Second  Folio  (1632)  is  a 
reprint  of  the  former  with  conjectural 
emendations  which  are  often  misleading. 
The  Third  Folio  (1604)  contains  seven 
additional  plays,  and  the  Fourth  Folio 
(1685)  was  a  reproduction  of  the 
third.  The  more  important  critical  edi- 
tions of  Shakespeare's  plays  and  complete 
works  since  published  are  as  follows:  — 
Nicholas  Howe,  7  vols.  8vo  (1709); 
Alexander  Pope,  7  vols.  4to  (1723- 
25)  ;  Louis  Theobald,  7  vols.  8vo  (1<33>  ; 
Sir  T.  Hanmer,  6  vols.  4to  (1743- 
44)  ;  Bishop  Warburton,  8  vols,  Svo 
(1747)  ;  Samuel  Johnson,  8  vols.  8vo 
(1765)  ;  E.  Capell,  10  vols.  8vo  (1767)  ; 
Johnston  and  Steevens,  10  vols.  Svo 
(1773)  ;  E.  Malone,  first  *  Variorum  Edi- 
tion,* 10  vols.  8vo  (1790)  ;  Boswell,  4  Va- 
riorum Edition/  21  vols.  8vo  (1821); 
S.  W.  Singer,  10  vols.  ISmo  (1826); 
(\  Knight,  8  vols.  Svo  (1838-43);  J. 
P.  Collier,  8  vols.  Svo  (1S41-44);  J. 
O.  Halliwell,  16  vols,  folio  (1853-65)  ; 
N.  Delius,  8  vols.  Svo  (1854-65);  A. 
Dyce,  6  vols.  Svo  (1857i;  It.  (i.  White 
(Boston),  12  vols.  8vo.  (1857-60).  Since 
then  there  have  been  innumerable  editions 
in  many  languages.  The  contention  that 
Bacon  wrote  the  Sliakcsncare  plays  was 
first  voiced  in  1N56  and  has  l>een  revived 
from  time  to  time,  but  the  contention 
rests  on  slender  basis  and  few  scholars 
have  been  converted  to  the  theory. 
Srlfllft  (shftl),  a  term  applied  in  ge- 
ology  to  all  argillaceous  strata 
which  possess  to  a  greater  or  less  degree 
the  quality  of  splitting  into  layers 
parallel  to  the  planes  of  denosition.  It 
is  the  solidified  mud  of  ancient  waters, 
and  is  various  in  color  and  composition 
the  chief  varieties  being  sandy,  calcare* 
ous,  purely  argillaceous  and  carbona- 
ceous. Shale  is  frequently  found  depos- 
ited between  seams  of  coal,  and  commonly 
bean  fossil  impressions.    The  sub- variety 
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known  as  bituminous  shale  burns  with 
flame,  and  yields  an  oil,  mixed  with 
paraffin,  of  great  commercial  importance. 
Shale  also  yields  alum  to  a  large  extent. 
ShflJer  (sha'ler),  Nathaniel  South- 
MU  c*  gate,  geologist,  born  in  Camp- 
bell county,  Kentucky,  in  1841.  He  was 
fraduated  from  Harvard  College  in  18U2. 
le  served  in  the  Civil  war,  in  18C8  be- 
came professor  of  paleontology  in  Har- 
vard, and  in  1887  professor  of  geology. 
He  was  also  dean  of  the  Lawrence  Sci- 
entific School,  and  was  director  of  the 
Kentucky  geological  survey,  1873-80.     He 

fmblished  numerous  works  of  a  popu- 
ar-science  character,  also  seven  volumes 
of  geological  reports  and  Text  Book  of 
Qeology.  Among  his  other  works  are 
The  Story  of  Our  Continent,  Domesti- 
cated Antmals,  etc.  He  died  April  10, 
1906. 

ShallOOll    <  ^i"15??  I  *.  "ri*    woolen 
stuff  said  to  derive  its  name 

from  Ch&lons  in  France,  where  it  was 
originally  manufactured. 
Shallon  (shal'up).  This  name  is 
"  usually  applied  to  a  large 
boat  with  two  masts  and  rigged  like  a 
schooner. 

Shallot  (8ha-lot')»  a  Plant,  the  Allium 
ascalonicum,  a  species  of 
onion,  the  mildest  cultivated.  It  is  suf- 
ficiently hardy  to  endure  the  severest  win- 
ters. The  shallot  is  used  to  seasou  soups 
and  made  dishes,  and  makes  a  good  addi- 
tion in  sauces,  salads  and  pickles. 

Shamanism  (slja^'an-izni),  a  gen- 
**•»«•«**«•«•  MM*    ^raj     nanie     applied     to 

the  religions  of  a  number  of  the  nomad 
peoples  of  Northern  Asia.  The  Shaman 
is  a  wizard  priest  who  performs  sac- 
rifices and  works  magical  spoils.  The 
worshipers  believe  in  a  Supreme  Being, 
but  to  this  they  add  the  belief  that  the 
government  of  the  world  is  in  the  hands 
of  a  number  of  secondary  gods  both 
benevolent  and  malevolent  towards  man, 
and  that  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
avert  their  malign  influence  by  magic 
rites  and  spells. 

Shammai     («"nmVl).  a  Jewish  rabbi 

of    whom    little    is   known. 
See  Wild. 
Qliornnlrin      (sha-nnVkm  >,    a    borough 

DnamoKin    of    Nortliumborinml    Co<t 

Pennsylvania.  IS*  mib's  s.  k.  of  Sunbury. 
It  is  in  a  rich  nut  h  r:i«  i  t  ••  ma  I  region, 
and  shijx  roal  largely,  li  lias  also  iron 
nnd  powdfr  works  ami  important  nianu- 
fartup'.s  of  »»ilk*.  kiiil  ^■■•"U.  shirts,  stock- 
ings and  brieks.     I»..p.  Jl/jnl. 

Shamoy  Leather     i^Vu^K\^ 

*  sot f  leather  pn»- 

pim-d  from  1 1 1 •  -  -kins  of  gnai-..  deer  and 
sheep     (originally     the    chamois,     whence 


the  name)  by  impregnating  them  with  oiL 
This  leather  can  be  washed  without  losing 
its  color,  and  is  pnt  to  numerous  uses. 

Shampooing  <*"$*' i^  g, 

Indies  to  a  process  connected  with  bath- 
ing, in  which  the  whole  Dody  is  pressed 
and  kneaded  by  the  hands  of  the  attend- 
ants. In  this  country  it  signifies  manip- 
ulation of  the  scalp  and  hair. 

Shamrock   LS0^.."^ 

commonly  given  to  the 
national  emblem  of  Ireland.  It  is  a 
trefoil  plant,  generally  supposed  to  be 
the  plant  called  white  clover  (Trifolium 
repens),  but  some  think  it  to  be  rather 
the  wood-sorrel  (Ox&lti  ActtoseUa). 
The  plant  sold  in  Dublin  on  St.  Patrick's 
Day  is  the  small  yellow  trefoil  (Trifoi- 
ium  minus). 

Shamyl  i^"?™'  \jFVE&2L&l*i 

*  was  born  in  the  north  of 
Daghestan  in  1797 ;  and  died  in  1871.  He 
studied  Arabian  grammar  and  philosophy 
under  the  Mollah  Jelal-eddin,  and  became 
a  disciple  of  Kasi-Mollah,  whose  revival 
of  Sutism  had  formed  a  bond  of  union 
among  the  tribes  of  Daghestan.  In  1824 
he  joined  Kasi-Mollah  in  the  struggle 
which  then  broke  out  against  the  Rus- 
sians. In  this  struggle  he  ultimately  be- 
came the  elected  chief,  and  displayed 
unusual  powers  of  leadership,  continuing 
to  resist  the  Russian  power  until  1859, 
when  he  was  captured  and  taken  to 
St.  Petersburg.  Here  he  was  hospita- 
bly received  by  the  czar,  who  provided 
him  with  a  pension  and  a  residence. 

Shanghai,  &,.?£»»&  .fift* 

port  of  China,  province  of  Kiangsoo,  on 
the  Woosung  or  Whangpoo,  about  12 
miles  above  its  entrance  into  the 
estuary  of  the  Yang-tsze-kiang.  Hie  Chi- 
nese city  proper  is  inclosed  within  walls 
24  feet  high,  the  streets  being  narrow 
and  dirty,  and  the  buildings  low,  crowded, 
and  for  the  most  part  unimportant.  In 
184.'$  Shanghai  was  opened  as  one  of 
the  five  treaty  ports,  and* an  important 
foreign  settlement  is  now  established 
(with  a  separate  government)  outside 
the  city  walls.  The  Woosung  here  is 
about  |  mile  wide,  and  Increases  to 
over  1  mile  at  its  outlet  into  the  Yangc- 
tsze,  at  the  port  of  Woosung.  Along 
the  bank  of  the  river  extends  a  wide 
*  bund '  or  quay,  with  a  bulwark  of 
stone  and  numerous  stone  jetties,  for 
landing  and  loading  cargo.  In  the  for- 
eign settlement  there  are  a  fine  cathedral, 
municipal  offices,  hospitals,  club-house, 
etc.  A  municipal  council  is  elected  hy 
the  English  and  Americans,  and  another 
by   the   French,    whose   quarter  ;s   sepa 
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protection  of  their  respective  consuls,  and 
■  complete  judicial  staff  has  been  es- 
tablished, forming  at  Shanghai  a  su- 
preme court,  with  jurisdiction  over  all 
British  subjects  in  China  and  Japan. 
The  Chinese  authorities  retain  complete 
control  over  all  shipping  dues,  duties  on 
Imports  and  exports,  etc.  Shanghai  has 
water  com mu mention  with  about  a  third 
of  Chins,  and  its  trade  since  the  open- 
ing of  the  port  has  become  very  exten- 
sive, the  total  of  ei ports  and  Imports 
together,  native  and  foreign,  amounting 
to  more  than  $'200,000,000.  The  chief 
imports  are  cottons,  yarns,  woolens,  and 
opium;  and  the  exports,  silk,  tea,  rice, 
and  raw  cotton.  The  largest  part  of  the 
foreign  trade  is  In  the  bands  of  British 
men- ban ts.  The  foreign  pop.  is  about 
7000.  and  the  native  population  is  esti- 
mated at  050,000. 
Shannon     ("han'un),  the  lorgest  river 

of  Cuilcagh  Mountain  in  County  Cavan  ; 
flows  s.  w.  and  a.,  dividing  Connaught 
from  Leinster  and  Munster;  and  enters 
the  Atlantic  by  a  wide  estuary:  length 
about  250  miles.  This  estuary  begins  a 
little  below  Limerick,  and  is  navigable 
by  targe  vessels,  while  small  craft  ply 
nearly  the  whole  length  of  the  river.  It 
is  connected  with  the  Royal  Canal  and 
the  Grand  Canal,  which  give  a  direct 
communication  to  Dublin,  and  also  a 
communication  south  into  the  basins  of 
the  Barrow  and  ~ 


blenny.  and  found  under  stones  and 

weeds,  where  It  lurks.  By  means  of  its 
pectoral  fins  it  Is  able  to  crawl  upon  land, 
and  when  the  tide  ebbs  will  often  creep 
upon  shore  until  it  finds  a  crevice  wherein 
it  can  hide  until  the  tide  returns. 
SrmnnPP  (shan'se'l,  an  Inland  prov- 
onanaee   lnce  o(  NortlM.rn  ChiQa-  wita 

a  of  about  65,000  sq.  miles,  is  tbe 


The  rivers,  which  are  almost  all  tribu- 
taries of  tbe  Yellow  Iliver  (Hoang-ITo), 
are  numerous,  but  not  large.  Tbe  chief 
grain  crops  are  wheat  and  mllli't,  and 
there  are  coal,  iron,  copper,  and  other 
minerals.  Tbe  capital  is  Tae-yuen-foo. 
Pop.  about  12,200,000. 

Bhan  States,  ■   1num,b«  ■ot,  ama" 

uuau  "i».n,  semi- independent  com- 
muni  ties  occupying  a  district  n.  of 
8iam  and  E.  of  Iturnmh,  the  boundary 
of  which  is  not  well  defined.  The  nrt>n 
Is  estimated  at  about  70.000  sq.  miles. 
Each  state   is   governed   by   a   chief  and 


a  council ;  the  nominal  religion  b 
Buddhism,  and  the  practice  of  slavery 
Is  general.  The  people  (Shana)  have 
attained  much  proficiency  in  various 
handicrafts,  and  show  great  aptitude 
for  trade.  Pop.  over  1,000,000. 
ShantUne  <«na»i'tong').  a  maritime 
"  s    province  of  China,  on   the 

Yellow  Sea;  area,  about  05,000  square 
miles.  The  greater  portion  of  this  prov- 
ince is  level.  The  chief  river  la  the 
Yellow  River  or  Hoang-Ho,  which,  after 
traversing  the  province  in  a  northeast 
direction,  Sows  into  the  Gulf  of  Pe-cbe- 
11.  Wheat,  millet,  indigo,  and  silk  are 
tbe  chief  products,  and  tbe  manufacture* 
include  silk  and  hempen  cloths,  felt,  etc. 
There  are  rich  deposits  of  coal  and  iron, 
and  gold,  lead,  and  other  minerals  are 
found.  It  was  in  this  province  that 
Confucius  was  born.  Tbe  capital  Is 
Tse-aao-foo,  and  the  papulation  U  esti- 
mated at  about  37,500,000. 
Rhnri  (sha're),  a  large  river  In  Central 
ouari  Afrlca,  w(ljcn  en[era  ,he  goutt. 
ern  side  of  Lake  Tchad  by  several  mouths 
after  a  course  of  about  700  miles  from 
the  southeast.  See  Tchad. 
Shnr>  ti,e  general  name  for  a  group 
oimrK.,  of  eiagmobranchlate  fishes. 
celebrated  for  the  size  and  voracity  of 
many  of  tbe  species.  Tbe  form  of  tha 
body  is  elongated,  and  the  tall  thick  and 
fleshy.  The  mouth  is  large,  and  armed 
with  several   rows  of  compressed,  ibarp- 


rlai  r nip/frit). 


edged,  and  sometimes  serrated  teeth. 
The  skin  is  usually  very  rough,  covered 
with  a  multitude  of  little  osseous  tuber- 
cles or  placoid  scales.  They  are  the 
most  formidable  and  voracious  of  all 
fishes,  pursue  other  marine  animals,  and 
stein  to  care  little  whether  their  prey 
he  living  or  dead.  They  often  follow 
vessels  for  the  sake  of  picking  up  any 
offal  which  may  be  thrown  overboard, 
and  man  himself  often  becomes  a  victim 
to  their  rapacity.  The  sharks  formed 
the  genus  .Sc/uniu»  of  Linnsus,  which 
is  now  divided  into  several  families,  as 
the  Cnrcharidse,  or  white  sharks:  Lam- 
niihi',  or  linskiiif;  ^linriiH :  Scyiuiiidir.  in- 
cluding tin'  Cri'i'iiland  sluirk  ;  Scylliiut, 
or    dns-nshes,    etc.     The    baskiug    shark 


Sharon  Shasta 

iSelachc  maxima)  is  by  far  (lie  largest  1013.  He  studied  [or  the  church  at  the 
ipecirs.  sometimes  attaining  the  length  University  of  Aberdeen,  and  was  after 
of  411  feet,  hut  it  has  none  of  the.  ferocity  wards  professor  of  philosophy  at  St. 
of  the  others.  The  while  shark  {Car-  Andrews.  In  10U0  he  was  sent  by 
[■florin*  rulgOrii)  is  one  of  the  most  several  leading  Presbyterians  on  a  mia- 
fonnidable  anil  voracious  of  the  species,  sion  to  tieneral  Monk  in  favor  of  the 
It  is  ran;  on  the  northern  coasts,  but  Restoration,  and  the  latter  sent  him  to 
common  in  many  of  the  warmer  seas,  Breda  to  meet  Charles  II.  after  a  con- 
reaching  a  length  of  over  at)  feet.  The  ferenco  with  whom  he  went  over  to  the 
hmimi.T-hciHlert  sharks  (Zj/atrtial,  which  Church  of  Kngland.  For  this  he  was 
'      '      '  :   rewarded    by    being    appointed    professor 

.  of  theology  in  St.  Andrew's,  and  chap- 
tain  to  the  king  of  Scotland.  In  IttUl 
parliament  met  and  established  epiar*- 
paey,  and  lie  was  shortly  afterwards  ap- 
pointed archbishop  of  St.  Andrew's.  His 
persecutions  of  the  Covenanters  made 
him  detested  by  that  party,  and  In  1U79 
he  was  waylaid  and  murdered  on  Magus 
Moor,  Fifeahire,  by  a  party  of  hia  ene- 
mies headed  by  John  Balfour  of  Burley. 
Rrmrn       William,    a    celebrated    Enf- 

London  in  1749;  died  in  1824.  He  Out 
practiced  as  a  writing  engraver,  but 
ultimately  followed  the  higher  branches 
of  his  art  with  great  success.  His  merit 
was  first  recognized  in  connection  with 
ii.^n,.,  i,,.j.d  Bk.ri  /7„™..  ™n.,.i  l,,e   engraving   of   Stotbard's   designs   for 

H«mmerh«.dedSb.rk<Z*iK™man««).         t]]e    XovclUt;    U^gagi,,^    and    bll    chW 

works  of   large  size   are   from   paintings 

They  an'  noteworthy  for  the  remarkatile  by    Copley,    West,    Reynolds,    Raebnm. 

shape    of    their    head,    which    resenililes  Stothard,    Romney,    Salvator   Rosa,   and 

somewhat   a    double-headed   hammer,    the  Aunihal  Carracci. 

eyes     being     at     the    extremities.     Other  Shorn       William,    a    British    writer, 

forms    (it-;-     the     porbeagle,    blue    shark,  ™"".r*j     born  in  Renfrewshire  in  1858. 

fox    shark,    sea-fox,    sea-ai>e    or    thresher,  tie  was  educated  at  Glasgow  University, 

Hid   Oreenland   or   northern   shark.     The  ami   published  several  volume*  of  poetry 

shark   is  oviparous  or  ovoviviparoos.   ac-  and     biography,    also     Wtvei    in     EtHc, 

cording    to    circumstances.      See    Dog-fish,  .Silence     Farm,     and     other     novels.      He 

I'orbiiiiilt:  etc.  died   Dec.   14,   1905,  and  after  bia  death 

SVinrrin     (suiir'unl,  a  Inrough  of  Met-  it     became     known     that     he     had     also 

OUtiruil    fvT   ,.„,,„ ty#    Pennsylvania,   41  written    under    the    pen    name    of    Fiona 

miles  s.  w.  of  Meadville.     Coal  is  largely  Macleod,     supposed     to     be     a     separate 

mm<<]  in  the  vicinity,  and  there  are  large  writer.     Under    thiB    name    he    wrote   a 

stii'l     and     iron     works,     foundries,     ma-  number  of  novels,  three  volume*  of  Celtic 

chilli'   -Imps  and    rolling  mills,   with  other  tales,  etc. 

'iraMclir*   i>f   iron-working   industry;   also  Crinm*      Samuel,  a  nephew  of  Rom* 

.mw.  r. Imimi,-  i, n.l  llmir  mills.    Pup.   UOUU  OUaijre,     the  poet,  born  in  ITWTdied 

"■«■■-   limit)  '21.717.  in  1881.     In  addition  to  numerous  biblical 

in  music,  the  sign   IJi   which,  publications    he    was    the    author    of    a 

when  plai-tfl  on  a  line  or  space  History  of  Egypt,  Chronology  of  Ancient 

lulf  :ii    the  commencement   of   a  Egynl,    and    numerous    work*   on    hiero- 

it.    raises   all    tin-   note*,   on   that  glyphics  and  Kgyptian  antiquities, 

spun-   .,r    their   octaves   u    semi-  ci arnsruirc    (sharpa'burg),     a     bor- 

pit.-li.      When,    in    the    course    of  OD-lirpsnurg   oug]l    o£     a^n.,,,    q^ 

.■incut,    it     precedes    a    note,    it  Pennsylvania,    on    the    Allegheny    River, 

sat IT- 'it   on    it   or   its   re  pet  i-  fi  miles  n.  >:.  of  Pittsburgh.     It  ha*  roll- 

i    only    within    llie   same    bar. —  ing  mills,  steel  works,  and  manufacture* 

ijmr/'.   a  character   (  y.  )    used   in  of  stoves,  wire,  paints,  bricks,  etc.     There 

e     music,     and     which     raises     a  are  petroleum  and  iron  fields  in  it*  Ticin- 

o     semitones     above     its     natural  ily.      I'»p.  ««1. 

Should     Moi:st.    a    peak    of   volcanic 

onasia,  oriEin  ir  aillkjJOU  - 

be  castle  of  UnuST  in   fomla,   at   tha   north   end   of 


Sharp. 


ShaTP,      '.Iam>:?-  a  Scottish  prelate,  was    ouaow*,   0,.jBin    m   s^you   C*.  J3aH- 


Nevada,  14,350  feet  above  sea- level.     On  in  1802.    His  second  piny,  Mrs.  Warren's 

its    summit    are    three    glaciers,    one    of  Profession,   was   directed  against  tbe  so- 

which,   the   Whitney   glacier,   is   3   miles  rial  evil  and  because  of  its  unconventional 

long.      On   its   slopes   are   some   gigantic  frankness  it  was  denounced  as  immoral. 

trees  over  300  feet  high.    The  mountain  is  Sbaw  succeeded  in  shocking  the  British 

almost  k  perfect  cone,  and  is  a  dormant  public,  and  throughout  the  rest  of  his  life 

volcano.  he   rarely  lost  an  opportunity  to   repeat 

ShflStra     (shas'tra),    or    Shasteb,  ,a  the   shocks,   professing   himself   delighted 

law  oi  book  of  laws  among  when   he   heard   himself   described    as   a 

the    Hindus ;     applied   particularly   to   a  power  for  eviL     Even  during   the  great 

book  containing  the  authorized  Institutes  war   he   refused   to   allow   himself   to   bo 

of  religion,  and  considered  of  divine  origin,  caught  up  with  the  current  thought,  and 

It  is  also  used  In  a  wider  sense  of  treat-  his  trouble-making  proclivities  found  vent 

ises  containing  the  laws  or  institutes  of  in  a  number  of  magazine  articles  wherein 

the  various  arts  and  sciences.  he  attacked   tbe  government   and   hinted 

Shave-grnM.       s»  n*d«.  KfiaSifl^ffi'WrtSiE 

SViaur      (sha),  Albebt,  editor  and  au>  cerned.     Shaw  averred  that  be  took  great 

DHUW       th(jti    WM    tam    at    Snandon,  plealmrB  in   laughing  at   society,   and   in 

Ohio,  in  1857.     Be  became  a  journalist,  time  he  was  accepted  as  a  humorist  who 

and    in    1800    established    the    American  was   never   quite   serious   even   when   h* 

Review  of  Review*,   which  he  has  since  wrote   or   spoke   about   the   most   sacred 

edited,      lie   is   the   author   of  numerous  things.     Els  play,  Man  and  Superman,  is 

works,  Including  Icaria — a  Chapter  in  the  regarded  as  the  clearest  concrete  expres- 

Bistory   of   Communism,   Cooperation   in  slon  of  his  philosophy  of  life.     This  play, 

the  Northwest,  Municipal  Government  in  like   the   many   which   he   wrote,    had    a 

Great  Britain,  etc.  wide  sale  in  book  form.     With  Its  volumi- 

QViaar      Ahka    Howard,   an   American  nous  instruction  to  the  players  its  graphic 

oiuiw,    guHcajrist,    born   at   Newcastle-  description  of  tho  scenes,  and  its  brilliant 

on-Tyne,    England,    February    14.    1847,  introductory   pages,   it   Is   unique  among; 

came  to  America  with  her  parents  in  1851.  anHMjad  [days. 

She  graduated   from  both  the  theological  His   plnys,   in   addition   to  those  men- 

and  medical  departments  of  the  University  tinned,    include  :     Arms    and    the    Man, 

of  Boston,  and  had  several  charges  in  the  t\n,,l><hi,   V-,ti    Sever  Can  Tell,  The  Ifan 

Methodist  Church.     In  1885  she  resigned  ,,/  itriiinu.    The  DeviFs  Disciple,   Ca-sar 

to  become  a  lecturer  on  the  suffrage  plat-  «.,.(  ri.  ..,,■■.<...>.  John  Bull's  Oiler  Island, 

form   and  in  1004  wss  chosen  president  of  /.■   .,   \    /:     i    Plan,   Androclcs   and   the 

[he  National  Amerirnn  Woman's  Suffrage  /  ;  ■,.     I-.    !:<:<;  he  wrote  Auguttut  Doe* 

Association.     Died  July  2,  WW.  Hit  Hit,  and  in  1917  Heartbreak  House.. 

Ahaw      Oeome  Bernard   (1856-     ),  a  II..  •    .   »             various  tracts  on  Sorial- 

OUBW'    British  dramatist,   novelist,   es-  mm  published  by  the  Fabian  Society,  and 

sayist  and  critic,  bom  in  Dublin,  Ireland,  Is  author  of  Fabianism  and  the  Empira 

in  which  city  he  passed  the  first  twenty  and  Fabianism  and  the  Fiscal  Question, 

I  ears  of  his  life,  removing  to  London  In  CLftw  CHAM.E3  Cray  (1871-  ),  an 
B76.  He  left  school  when  he  was  fifteen,  ""™"i  American  educator  and  author, 
and  this  ended  his  formal  education.  A  bom  at  Elizabeth,  N.  J.,  educated  at  Cor- 
clerkship  was  obtained  for  him  in  a  real-  neli  and  New  York  Universities  and  Drew 
estate  office,  but  he  resigned  this  after  a  Theological  Seminary.  He  studied  phll- 
ahort  time  and  set  himself  to  make  a  osopby  nt  Jena  and  Berlin  and  was  np- 
name  and  a  place  for  himself  In  the  liter-  pointed  Professor  of  Philosophy  at  New 
ary  world  of  London.  For  ten  years  he  York  University  in  1800.  Among  his  pub- 
struggled,  meeting  with  scant  recognition,  lished  works  are  Christianity  and  Ifodcrn 
but  during  these  years  be  became  inter-  Culture,  The  Precinct  of  Religion, 
ested  In  Socialism,  and  was  one  of  tho  Schools  of  Philosophy  (in  'Science  Hls- 
founders  of  the  Fabian  Society.  His  tory  of  the  Universe'),  The  Value  and 
knowledge  of  art  and  music  made  it  possi-  Dignity  of  Human  Life,  nnd  The  Ego  and 
ble  for  him  to  undertake  the  task  of  nrt  its  Place  in  the  World. 
critic  for  the  Pall  AfaH  Oasctte  and  mn-  ghonr  Harriett  McCreary  (1866-  ), 
meal  critic  for  the  filar.  Later  he  was  ****  »  nn  American  Artist,  born  sf 
dramatic  critic  for  the  Saturday  Review.  Fayettcvillo,  Arkansas,  cducaled  at  the 
His  work  began  to  attract  attention,  nnd  University  of  Arknnsas  and  Denver 
his  novels,  An  Otwocial  Socialist  and  School  of  Arts.  In  which  latter  institution 
Cnikel  Huron's  Profession,  received  favor-  she  became  an  Instructor.  She  was  di- 
K^tLnuSSi.  rector  of  exhibits  at  the  Woman's  Build- 
Htonnit  play,  Widowers'  Houses,  was  ing  at  the  Seattle  Exposition  in  1000  and 
Socialist  propaganda.     It  was  produced  lectured  extensively  on  fine  arte.    She  re- 
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ceived  the  silver  medal  for  ivory  minia- 
tures at  the  St.  Louis  Exposition,  gold 
and  silver  medals  for  life  portraits  at 
the  Seattle  Exposition,  and  many  other 
medals. 
Shaw     Henry  Whkelkk   ('Josh  Bill- 

J  ings'),  an  American  humorist, 
horn  at  Lanesborouirh,  Mass.,  in  1818. 
His  humorous  sketches,  which  he  signed 
'  Josh  Billings,'  were  written  in  a  kind 
of  phonetic  spelling  and  attained  wide 
popularity.  For  many  years  he  was  a 
contributor  to  the  A  no  York  Weekly.  He 
went  on  the  lecture  platform  and  met 
with  instant  success;  his  droll  sayings 
and  quaintness  of  utterance  winning  his 
audiences.  He  published  Every  Jioddy's 
Friend,  Josh  Bill  ings*  Compute  Works, 
Josh  /fillings*  Trump  Kurds,  and  Josh 
Hilling*'  tipire  Hox.  He  died  at  Monte- 
rey, i.'al.,  in  18S5. 
ShaW     JAMES    Byrnie    (1S(K5-     ),    an 

'  American  educator  and  mathe- 
matical expert,  born  at  Remington,  ind. 
He  was  on  the  faculty  of  various  colleges 
in  Illinois  and  Michigan.  From  11)03  to 
11)10  he  was  professor  of  mathematics  at 
the  James  Milliken  University,  Decatur, 
III.,  assistant  professor  and  later  asso- 
ciate professor  of  mathematics  at  the 
University  of  Illinois.  He  was  a  member 
of  several  mathematical  societies  in 
America,  France  and  Kngland. 
ShaW    J°1IX    Bai.coi.m    (WW)-     ),   an 

'  American  educator,  author,  and 
Presbyterian  clergyman.  He  was  born  at 
Heliport.  N.  Y..  and  wa*  graduated  from 
Union  Theological  Seminary,  New  York, 
in  1XNS.  He  was  pastor  of  the  West  End 
Church  of  New  York  from  Inks  to  11)04  ; 
of  the  Second  Presbyterian  Church.  Chi- 
cago, from  1!H>4  to  lOltt;  and  of  Im- 
manuel  Church.  I-<»*  Aiikc1c«*.  llil'M."). 
Subsequently  he  was  president  of  Klmira 
College.  New  York.  Author  of  Four 
(irent  Qurstion*.  The  Difficult  Life.  Life 
That   Follows   Life.  ote. 

ShaW         I'K>MI-    MOKTIKR     (1S1K-  ), 

°  '      an    Ainericsiii    lawyer  and   cab- 

inet officer,  horn  at  Morrisiown.  Yt.  lie 
was  graduated  from  Cornell  College, 
Im\.i.  1^74.  and  practiced  law  in  I>eni- 
.-iin.  Inwa.  Later  he  enua-jed  in  banking 
and  became  permanent  chairman  of  the 
International  Monetary  Convention.  In- 
dinuapolN.  He  was  Lovernor  of  Iowa  for 
two  term-*.  lsOS-llin'J,  and  served  as 
Secre»arv  ••!"  the  Tn-a-urv    in   tin-  cabinet 

of    Pri-Mi'lcii*     Roo-.e\e|t       l'Mrj-tl? 

cuflU7  Rii'fi\i:n  Norm  \n  t  1s'J1-1012). 
Ollitw,  :|  Sfii  t  i-li  art  s-t  aii'l  architect, 
horn  in  Ivlinr.iiri:h  and  educated  there. 
Tin-  N'i-u  Scotland  Yard,  in  1<ondnn.  is 
reirarded  :i«.  hi-  timsi  achievtMiietir  lie 
wn.s  a  member  of  the  Royal  Academy. 


Shawinigan  Falls    (*t^^ 

Maurice  Co.,  Quebec,  Canada,  on  St 
Maurice  Kiver,  21  miles  N.  of  Three 
Kivers.  The  Falls  near  the  town  are  105 
feet  high  and  can  develop  200,000  hone 
power.  The  industries  include  aluminum, 
paper  and  pulp,  manganese  and  carbide, 
electric  light  and  power,  etc.  Pop. 
(1911)  4205;  (1921)  10,625. 

Shawl  <sn»l)»  an  article  of  drew 
usually  of  a  square  or  oblong 
shape,  worn  by  both  sexes  in  the  East, 
but  in  the  West  chiefly  by  women.  Some 
of  the  Eastern  shawls,  as  those  of  Cash- 
mere, are  beautiful  and  costly  fabric* 
The  usual  materials  in  the  manufacture 
of  shawls  are  silk,  cotton,  hair  or  wool. 
Norwich  and  Paisley  were  long  famed 
for  their  shawls  made  in  imitation  of 
those  from  India. 

Shfl.WTlPP  a  city  °f  Pottawatomie 
auawiicc,   Co     Oklahoma,     30    miles 

i:.  s.  e.  of  Oklahoma  City.  Its  industries 
include  cotton-gins,  compresses,  oil  mills, 
machine  shops,  etc.    Pop.  (1920)  15,348. 

Shays'  Rebellion,  ^X^SLS 

chusetts.  178G-S7.  under  the  leadership  of 
Daniel  Shays  (1747-1825).  of  Pelham, 
who  had  been  an  officer  in  the  war  of  the 
Revolution.  It  was  due  to  the  poverty 
and  exhaustion  of  the  country  after  the 
war  and  discontent  with  the  taxes.  The 
sitting  of  the  courts  was  prevented  at 
Northampton,  Worcester  and  elsewhere; 
and  a  session  of  the  Supreme  Court  at 
Springfield  was  broken  up.  An  attempt 
was  made  to  seize  the  Federal  arsenal 
at  Springfield  on  January  25,  1787,  but 
Shays*  forces  were  routed  by  General 
Benjamin  Lincoln  with  about  4000  mil- 
itia. Soon  after,  the  rebellion  collapsed. 
Some  of  the  leaders  were  sentenced  to 
death,  but  were  subsequently  pardoned 
bv  Governor  Hancock. 
Shea.  f^he'a),  the  Basiia  butvracta  of 
botanists,  is  a  native  of  tropical 
Asia  and  Africa.  The  trunk  of  this 
tree,  when  pierced,  yields  a  copious  milky 
juice,  and  shea  or  vegetable  butter  if 
found  in  the  nuts  when  crushed.  Tie 
latter  are  the  size  of  a  pigeon's  egg*  and 
cadi    tree    yields   about    a    bushel.       See 

litis  SMI. 

Shp&rliTiP*  ("he'ding).  in  the  Isle  of 
oiieauiiig     Man    a  r.d|nf    tithing  w 

division  in  which  there  is  a  corner  or 
thief  constable.     The  isle  is  divided  into 

-  ix   sheadings. 

Shears  '  sn<",rz,«  ft  ^ind  of  large  scis- 
sors, consisting  of  two  morable 
blades  with  bevel  edires  for  cutting  cloth, 
r\<-.  Sonu't  imes,  as  in  the  shears  used  by 
furriers,  weavers,  etc.,  they  are  made  of 


Shearwater 


Sheep 


n  single  piece  of  Ft  eel  bent  round  until 
the  blade 8  meet. 

Shearwater,  the.  name  of  several 
Muvmnuwv*,    marine     birds     of     the 

fenus  Puff  In  us.  The  great  shear-water 
(/'.  cinereus),  which  is  18  inches  long, 
is  found  on  the  southwest  coasts  of 
England  and  Wales.  They  fly  rapidly, 
skimming  over  the  sea,  from  which  they 
pick  up  small  fishes,  molluscs,  etc.  The 
name  is  sometimes  applied  to  the  scissor- 
bill  or  skimmer  (Rhynchop*  nigra). 
fitt aq+. rich     &  name  given  to  the  fishes 

oneai  nsn,   of   the   family   Siluridn?f 

of  which  the  best-known  species  is  the 
sly  silurus  or  sheat-fish  (Silurus  alanis), 
found  in  the  Swiss  lakes,  and  in  Eastern 
European  rivers.     See  Silurus, 

Sheath   ^PiK'11  boW'  \term. 

u  applied  to  a  petiole  when  it 
embraces  the  branch  from  which  it 
springs,  as  in  grasses ;  or  to  a  rudimen- 
tary leaf  which  wraps  round  the  stem  on 
which  it  grows. 
Shpflth-hill    (Chidnb   alba),   a    bird 

oneain  0111  ^,0^^^  t0  the  order 

Gralla?.  They  derive  their  name  from 
the  horny  sheath  which  overlies  the  nos- 
trils, and  is  continued  back  until  it  ex- 
tends in  a  kind  of  hood,  thickly  feath- 
ered, covering  the  face.  In  appearance 
and  flight  they  are  not  unlike  pigeons, 
their  plumage  being  dazzlingly  white. 
They  inhabit  the  islands  of  the  southern 
oceans,  more  especially  Kerguelen's  Island 
and  the  Croze ts. 

Sheathing,   in  naYal  a|rchltect.ure» is 

******  °*     an  external  cohering  ap- 

plied to  the  bottoms  of  wooden  vessels 
to  protect  them  from  barnacles  and  other 
animal  or  vegetable  parasites.  Copper 
was  for  a  long  time  the  material  fre- 
quently "ised,  but  various  other  metals 
have  been  recently  tried,  among  the  most 
successful  being  Muntz's  metal. 
Sheave  (sher),  a  grooved  wheel  in  a 
oucavc  block  or  pulley  upon  which* 
the  rope  or  chain  works. 
Sheha  (shS'ba),  anciently  a  region  in 
BUC  the    south    of    Arabia,    whose 

queen  paid  a  celebrated  visit  to  Solomon. 

Sheboygan   ^ttpLV^f  1 

county  of  the  same  name,  is  situated  on 
the  west  shore  of  Lake  Michigan,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Sheboygan  river.  It  has 
a  good  harbor  and  a  trade  in  wheat 
and  lumber.  Fish  are  caught  and  ex- 
ported in  large  quantities.  Manufactures 
are  varied  and  extensive,  chair  making 
being  the  most  important.  There  are  also 
large  tanneries  and  manufactures  of  fur- 
niture, wagons,  auto  trucks,  shoos,  wooden- 
ware,  and  enamel  products.  Pop.  (1900) 
22,902;   (1910)  2G.;J98:   (1920)  :MUK£. 


Rhpp'hpm  (8he"kem),  an  ancient  city 
BUCLUCm   Qf  Pa|estinef  situated  on  the 

watershed  between  the  Mediterranean 
and  the  Jordan,  about  30  miles  north  of 
Jerusalem,  and  midway  between  Galilee 
and  Juda?a.  In  the  New  Testament  nar- 
rative it  has  been  identified  with  Sychar, 
and  is  now  represented  by  Nablus.  See 
N  alius. 

Shechinah  £8h^kI'naK  *  .^TV"?1 

by    the   Jews   to   indicate 

the  cloud  or  visible  representative  of  the 

divine  presence  between  the  cherubim  of 

the    mercy-seat    of    the    tabernacle    and 

afterwards  of  the  temple  of  Solomon. 

SVippti  &  ruminant  animal  of  the  genus 
ouccp,  Qvi8      fftmiIy    Caprl(laN    nnd 

nearly  allied  to  the  goat.  It  is  one  of 
the  most  useful  animals  to  man,  as  its 
wool  serves  him  for  clothing,  its  skin 
is  made  into  leather,  its  flesh  Ts  an  excel- 
lent article  of  food,  and  its  milk,  which 
is  thicker  than  that  of  cows,  is  used  in 
some  countries  to  make  butter  and  cheesr. 
The  varieties  of  the  domestic  sheep  (Otis 
aries)  are  numerous,  but  it  is  not  known 
from  what  wild  species  they  were  orig- 
inally bred,  although  it  is  probable  that 
the  smaller  short-tailed  breeds  with  cres- 
cent-shaped boms  are  descended  from  the 
wild  species  known  as  the  moufflon.  The 
ordinary  life  of  a  sheep  is  from  twelve 
to  fifteen  years;"  but  it  is  usually  fat- 
tened and  sent  to  market  at  the  age  of 
two  or  tdree  years  unless  its  fleece  be 
the  object  desired.  The  latter  is  shorn 
every  year  about  the  month  of  May. 
The  chief  English  varieties  of  the  sheen 
are  the  large  Leicester,  the  Cotswold, 
the  Southdown,  the  Cheviot,  and  the 
black-faced  breeds.  The  Leicester  comes 
early  to  maturity,  attains  a  great  size, 
although  the  mutton  is  not  of  the  fiuest 
quality,  and  its  fleece  weighs  from  7  to 
8  lbs.  The  Cotswold  breed,  which  has 
been  improved  by  crossing  with  the  Lei- 
cester, has  fine  wool,  and  a  fine  grained 
mutton.  The  Southdowns  are  laige,  their 
wool  is  short,  close,  and  curled,  and  the 
mutton  is  highly  valued.  The  Cheviot 
is  a  hardier  breed  than  any  of  the  pre- 
ceding ;  its  wool  is  short,  thick,  and  fine, 
while  its  mutton  is  of  excellent  quality. 
The  black-faced  breed  is  the  hardiest  of 
all,  its  wool  is  long  and  coarse,  and  its 
mutton  is  considered  the  finest.  The 
Merino  variety  of  sheep  originally  be- 
longed to  Spain  (where  in  summer  they 
feed  upon  the  elevated  districts  of  Na- 
varre, Biscay,  and  Aragon,  and  winter 
in  the  plains  of  Andalusia,  New  Castile, 
and  Estremadura),  but  they  are  now 
reared  in  other  parts  of  the  continent, 
as  also  in  Australia  and  New  Zealand. 
In  the  Uuitcd  States  nearly  all  the  sheep 


Sheep  Bot-fly  Sheffield 

are  of  Merino  origin,  though  the  breeds  tions,  which  are  modern,  are  of  immense 

have  not  been  kept  pure.     Their  wool  is  strength.     The    admiralty    dockyard    em- 

iong  and  line,  but  the  mutton  is  of  minor  ploys    a    large   number   of   men,    and   is 

value.     Of  other  breeds,  which  are  numer-  principally    utilized    for    repairs.     Sheer- 

ous,  mention  may  be  mude  t>f  the  broad-  ness   has  large   military  and   naval   bar- 

tailed    or    fat-tailed    sheep     {Ovis    lati-  rack  accommodation,     ft  has  now  become 

cauda),  common  in  Asia  and  Egypt,  and  a  favorite  summer  resort,  as  it  has  a  fine 

remarkable    for    its    large   tail,    which   is  beach    and    excellent    facilities   for    bath- 

loaded    with    fat ;    the    Iceland    variety,  ing,  etc.     Pop.   17,494. 

which  has  sometimes  three,  four,  or  five  Sheers  (sners),  a  kind  of  apparatus 
horns ;  the  fat-ruin  pod  sheep  of  Tartary ;  for  hoisting  heavy  weights,  con- 

the  Astrakhan   or   Bueharian   sheep,   the  sisting  of  two  or  more  poles  erected  in 

wool  of  which  is  twisted  in  spiral  curls  a  mutually  inclined  position,  and  fastened 

of    a    fine    quality ;    the    Wallachian    or  together    at    the    top,    their    lower    ends 

Cretan  sheep,  which  has  long,  large,  spiral  being  separated  to  form  an  extended  base. 

horns :    and   the  Rocky   Mountain   sheep,  The  poles  are  steadied  by  guys,  and  from 

a  wild  species,  native  to  North  America,  the  top  depends  the  necessary  tackle  for 

and    notable    for    its    large    horns.     See  hoisting.     Permanent   sheers,   worked   by 

Aryali,  Bighorn,  Moufflon.  steam,  are  now  used  at  loading  wharfs 

Sheen  Bot-flv      See  Bot-fly*  in  dockyards. 

DUeep  JNH  ny.  Sheffield  <«nef'f?ld) ,  a  city  of  Colbert 
SheeTJ-laTlXel    a  sma^  North  Ameri-  Co.,  Alabama,  on  Tennessee 

uueep  xauicl)  can  shrub  of  the  genus  River,  in  a  coal  and  iron  mining  region, 

Kalmia  (K.  angusti folia).     It  is  a  favor-  with  oil  mills,  etc.     Pop.  6682. 

ite  garden  shrub,  and   receives  its  name  Sheffield      (shef'fela),    a    borough    of 

from  its  leaves  and  shoots  being  hurtful  ^**C11*CX^     England,    county    of    York 

to  cattle.     Called  also  Lambkill.  (West  Riding),  situated  on  hilly  ground 

QliM-neriaTilra     John,      art      patron,  at   the  junction  of  the  Sheaf  and  Don, 

oiiccjisiiaims,    born   flt  ^^   Eng.  about  lu0  miles  north  of  London  by  rail. 

land,  in  1787 ;  died  in  1803.  In  1850  he  The  site  of  the  town  was  originally  con- 
presented  his  fine  collection  of  paintings,  fined  to  the  angle  formed  by  the  Sheaf 
etc.,  to  the  nation,  and  they  are  now  in  and  Don,  but  it  now  extends  along  the 
the  South  Kensington  Museum.  They  com-  slopes  above  these  rivers  and  their  tribo- 
prise  £i3  oil-paintings  and  103  sketches  taries,  the  Loxley,  Rivelin,  and  Porter. 
and  drawings  by  the  most  eminent  Brit-  In  the  central  parts  great  improvements 
ish  artists  of  his  time.  have  recently  been  made  in  the  crowded 
QriPP<n'«-riPflri  tue  name  of  a  fish  streets  by  the  corporation,  and  the  sub- 
oiiccjj  a  ucttu,  (Spar us  ovi*)  caught  urban  districts  are  well  built  and  pic- 
nn  the  shores  of  Connecticut  and  Long  turesquely  situated.  The  chief  ecclesias- 
Islaud  and  southward  as  far  as  Florida,  tical  building  is  the  ancient  parish  church 
It  in  allied  to  the  gilt-head  and  the  bream,  of  St.  Peter's  in  the  Perpendicular  style, 
and  is  considered  a  delirious  food.  It  and  recently  restored.  Of  educational 
receives  its  name  from  the  resemblance  and  literary  institutions  there  are  the 
of  its  head  to  that  of  a  sheep.  Free  Grammar  School,  the  Church  of 
QriPPTufiMr  n  well-known  dipterous  England  Educational  Institute,  the  Cni- 
ouccp  uia,  insc(.t  {uaophfigus  ovi-  versity  College,  the  Wesley  College,  Ran- 
ruM>  belonging  to  the  family  Uippohos-  moor  College,  the  School  of  Art,  the  Frew 
rid:i*  or  hnrse-llies.  The  pupa?  produced  Library,  and  the  St.  George's  Museum 
from  the  eggs  are  shining  oval  bodies  founded  by  Mr.  Ruskin.  Other  impor- 
uliirh  In-come  attached  to  the  wool  of  tant  buildings  are  the  Town  Hall,  the 
the  sheep.  From  these  issue  the  tick,  Cutlers'  Hall,  the  Corn  Exchange,  the 
which  is  horny,  bristly,  of  a  rusty  oehre-  Music  Hall,  and  the  Albert  Halt  There 
color,  and  wingless.  It  fixes  its  bend  in  are  numerous  hospitals  and  charitable 
the  skin  of  the  sheep,  and  extracts  the  institutions.  The  town  is  well  supplied 
blood,  ieaving  a  large  round  tumor,  with  parks,  chief  of  these  being  the  Nor- 
(ailed  r.iso  nh<ri>-loust.  folk,  Firth,  and  Weston  parka,  the  latter 
C>ipprfi7  See  Xhiraz.  of  which  includes  a  museum  and  the 
biicciu/..  Mappin  Art  Gallery.  There  is  a  fins 
SheerneSS  (snr'rn  <'*'*•  a  seaport,  botanical  garden.  The  trade  of  Sheffield 
KfixMMx ilmoo  dockyard.  alllj  garrison  is  chiefly  connected  with  cutlery,  for 
town  of  Knghuid.  county  of  Kent,  in  the  ,»'hich  it  has  long  been  famous,  and  the 
Kle  of  Sheppey.  nti  the  river  Medway,  at  manufacture  of  all  forms  of  steel,  iron, 
it**  junction  with  the  Thames,  47  miles  and  brass  work.  The  steel  manufacture 
east  of  Loudon  by  rail.  The  harbor  is  includes  armor  plating,  rails,  engine  cast- 
We  and  commodious!  and   the  fortifica-  iugs,   rifles,   etc    There  are  alio  soman* 


Sheik 


Shell 


fact u res  of  engines,  machinery,  plated 
foods,  Britannia-metal  goods,  optical  in- 
struments, stoves  and  gratea,  etc  Shef- 
field is  supposed  to  have  been  originally 
a  Roman  station.  Edward  I  granted  it 
a  charter  as  a  market  town  hi  1296,  and 
*\>ere  is  indication  in  Chaucer's  writings 
that  the  town  was  then  noted  for  its 
cutlery.  But  it  is  only  since  the  begin- 
ning of  the  last  century  that  it  has  de- 
veloped such  importance  as  a  manufac- 
turing center.  The  chief  modern  event 
in  it*  history  was  a  terrible  disaster  in 
1804,  occasioned  by  the  bursting  of  Brad- 
field  Reservoir.     Pop.    (1911)   454,653. 

Sheik  <8b*k  or  s"ak)'  *  title  of  dig- 
nity properly  belonging  to  the 
chiefs  of  the  Arabic  tribes,  but  now 
largely  used  among  Moslems  as  a  title 
of  respect.  The  head  of  the  Moham- 
medan monasteries,  and  the  head  man  of 
a  village,  are  sometimes  called  sheiks. 
The  chief  mufti  at  Constantinople  is 
the  Sheik-ul-Islam. 

Shell  (8D*I)»  Richard  Lalor,  an 
Irish  political  orator,  born  at 
Drumdownev,  Tipperary,  in  1791 ;  died 
in  1851.  He  was  educated  at  Stoney- 
hurst  and  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  and 
became  a  member  of  the  Irish  bar  in 
1814.  Soon  afterwards  he  produced  a 
number  of  plays  and  wrote  a  series  of 
papers  called  Sketches  of  the  Irtih  Bar. 
Along  with  O'Connell  he  agitated  for 
Catholic  emancipation,  and  in  1831  he 
entered  parliament  as  member  for  Loutb, 
where  he  soon  established  his  reputation 
as  an  orator.  He  was  successively  ap- 
pointed vice-president  of  the  board  of 
trade  (1839),  judge  advocate-general 
(1841),  master  of  the  mint  (184(3),  and 
minister  at  Florence  (1850). 
SHiaIt'aI    &  Jewish  weight  and  in  later 

0UG&  CI,  timeg    a    ^^        The    weight    fc 

believed   to   have   been   about  21K  or  220 
grains   troy,   and   the  value  of   the  silver 
coin    60    cents.     There    were    also    half- 
shekels  coined  both  of  silver  and  copper., 
A    shekel     (weight)    of    gold    wax    worth 
$9.10.      The    shekel    of    the    sanctuary    is 
supposed    to   have   been    originally   worth 
double  the  common  shekel. 
RTiaIViv     (sheThi),   a  city   of  Richland 
DUeiDy      ^      OlJo.    12   mile*    w.  w.    of 
Mansfield.     It  is  in  the  center  of  a  grain 
growing    district    and    has    m    number   of 
manufacture**,    including    tractors,    metal 
products,  wire,  furniture,  etr.    Top.  ( HWO) 

Shl'lbyville   a**^';  *£,  Tj 

8helby  Co.,  Indiana,  on  the  Illue  Klver, 
26  miles   8.  E.   of   Indianapolis.     The  in 
dustries  are  furniture  manufacture,  floiir, 
brick,  lumber,  etc     The  prinHpsI   build 


ings  include  a  Carnegie  Library,  the  City 
Hospital,  Hord  Sanitarium,  court  house, 
city  hall  and  high  school  building.  Pop. 
(1920)  9701. 

Sheldrake    (8hel'dI*k>.    or   ,S"«L- 

*#»«*«  wmw  drake,  the  name  given  to 
two  species  of  British  ducks,  namely,  the 
common  sheldrake  (Tadorna  vulpanscr 
or  Anas  tadorna)  and  the  ruddy  sheldrake 
(Catarca  rutila).  They  are  sometimes 
called  burrow-ducks,  from  their  habit  of 
making  their  nests  in  rabbit-burrows. 

Shfill  tDe  name  applied  to  the  ex- 
'  ternal  limy  covering  secreted  by 
various  groups  of  invertebrate  animals, 
but  restricted  in  a  scientific  sense  to  that 
form  of  exoskeleton  secreted  by  the  mantle 
of  the  mollusca.  Thus  the  hard  covering* 
of  crabs,  sea-urchins,  lobsters,  foruuiiuif- 
era,  etc.,  are  scientifically  known  us 
*  tests,'  and  are  not  to  be  regarded  as 
true  shells.  The  shell  in  mollusca  grown 
with  the  growth  of  the  animal,  to  which  it 
affords  protection.  The  shell  or  test  of 
a  crustacean  does  not  grow  after  it  has 
once  been  formed,  but  is  cast  and  renewed 
from  time  to  time.  In  its  most  elemen- 
tary form  the  molluscan  shell  exists  an 
simply  a  covering  to  the  gills.  Each  sepa- 
rate piece  is  termed  a  valve.  When  the 
shell  consists  of  one  piece,  as  in  whelk*, 
limpets,  etc.,  it  is  called  a  univalve;  when 
in  two  pieces,  as  in  oysters,  mussels,  etc., 
it  is  called  a  bivalve:  and  in  the  Chiton 
family  of  gasteropoda  it  Is  called,  he- 
cause  of  its  eight  piece*,  a  multivatvr. 
In  their  chemical  composition  shells  are 
msually  composed  of  carbonate  of  lime, 
mixed  with  a  small  nroiairtlou  of  organic 
matter.  (See  Atolluaca.)  Hhells  ar« 
much  used  in  ornamental  man  u  fact  tires. 
See  Cameo,  Mathvr-<tfinttrl, 
Shell  A  n<),,(,w  projectile  filled  with  a 
oucu'  hurst ing  charge  of  guiinowder 
or  other  explosive  composition,  anil  tilted 
with  a  fuse  to  fire  it  at  the  desired  point 
Hhells  are  usually  made  of  cast  Iron  or 
steel,  and  for  mortar*  or  smooth -l»ora 
cannon  are  spherical,  hut  for  rifled  guns 
an*  as  a  rule  elongated.  There  are  many 
kinds  of  shellM.  Common  thill*  me  sim- 
ple hollow  projectiles  filled  with  powder. 
On  explosion  they  act  like  a  mine.  They 
are  very  effective  hi  breaching  earth- 
works   or    masonry.      t'tilh»ir    •htlU    are 


mad*  of  mottled  iron  Hlih  i  minted  head*, 

ltlle    by    liellig 
cast    In    iron    molds.     They    sie    In  tendril 


nearly   solid,  slid   chilled    v*l 


for  list*  against  armor  dad  vessel*;  the 
chllM  point,  In  virtue  of  Its  lutein**! 
hardness  and  great  (rushing  strength, 
penetrates  to  an  eiirsoidiitNry  depth. 
Htrtl  shell*  of  nimllar  power  have  aim) 
Iteeti  made  Hhtttiintl  ahtllt  are  shell* 
ft  Him  I  with  hullsis,  slid  with  a  small  burst 


Shelley 


Shelley 


ing  charge  just  sufficient  to  split  the  shell 
open  and  release  the  bullets  at  any  given 
point. —  Segment  theUt  are  of  the  nature 
of  shrapnel.     They  contain  iron  segments 


heads  of  the  colleges,  to  wham  it  was 
sent,   a   scholastic   thesis  entitled   A   De- 

t:mc  of  AtheUm.  The  authorship  being 
oown,  he  was  challenged,  and  refusing 
either  to  acknowledge  or  deny  it  was  at 
once  expelled.  After  leaving  the  univer- 
sity he  completed  his  poem  of  Queen 
Mob,  begun  some  time  previously,  and 
privately     printed     in     1813.     His  _  fiat 


great  poem,  Alattor,  or  the  Spirit  of  8 
itu4t,   saw   the   light   in   1810;   and   t™. 
s  followed,  in  1817,  by  the  Revolt  of 


1,  A rao-v piercing  Steel  Shell  for  111-ton 
Odd.  2,  Sbrspnel  for  111-ton  Gun.  I,  Oom- 
mon  Shell  (or  ill-ton  Gun. 

to  spread  much  more  than  shrapnel  on 
bursting,  and  they  should  consequently 
be  G red  to  burst  close  to  the  object.  With 
percussion   fuzes   great    results   are   pro- 


wife  of  the 

poet  Shelley,  was  the  [laughter  of  William 
Godwin  and  Mary  Wollstonecraft,  and 
was  bom  at  London  in  1797  ;  died  in  1851. 
She  married  Shelley  in  1310,  after  having 
lived  with  him  two  years  previously  to 
the  death  of  his  first  wife.  Her  romance 
of  Frankenetein,  which  excited  an  im- 
mense sensation,  was  published  In  1818, 
when  she  was  twenty-one  years'  old. 
Left  by  her  husband's  death,  in  1822, 
with  two  young  children  to  support,  she 
devoted  herself  for  many  years  to  liter- 
ary composition,  producing  Valperga,  The 
Lett  Han.  and  other  worts.  In  1840- 
41  she  edited  Shelley's  works,  with  pref- 
ace and  biographical  notes. 
RrifllpTr  Percy  HrssitE,  born  at  Field 
Dneuey,  Haw  Horsham,  Sussex, 
August  4.  1792,  was  the  sun  of  Sir  Tim- 
othy Shelley,  a  landed  proprietor  of  an- 
cient family,  and  was  educated  at  Sion 
House  School,  Brentford,  at  Eton,  and 
at  University  College,  Oxford.  Of  a  del- 
kale  constitution,  be  was  enrly  charac- 
terised by  an  extreme  sensibility  and  u 
lively  imaginstlon,  and  by  a  resolute  re- 
sistance to  authority,  custom,  and  every 
form  of  what  be  considered  tyranny.  At 
Eton  he  put  himself  in  opposition  to  the 
constituted  authorities  hy  refusing  to  sub- 
mit to  fagging.  At  Oxford,  in  hfs  second 
ysar  at  the  university,  he  published  anony- 
sMosiy,  apparently  as  a  challenge  to  the 


Iilam,  a  poem  in  the  Spenserian  ■ 

In  Sept.  1811,  six  months  after  his  ex- 
pulsion, he  eloped  to  Edinburgh  with  Har- 
riet Westbrook,  the  daughter  of  a  retired 
innkeeper.  She  was  sixteen  years  of  age, 
his  own  age  being  nineteen.  The  mar- 
riage turned  out  unhappily,  acid  after 
nearly  three  years  of  a  wandering,  unset- 
tled life  Mrs.  Sbetley  returned  with  two 
children  to  her  father's  house.     In  Nov., 

1816,  she  committed  suicide  by  drowning. 
Shelley  was  deeply  affected  by  this  event, 
but  soon  after  married  Mary  Godwin, 
with  whom  be  had  visited  the  continent 
in  1814,  and  by  whom  he  already  bad  a 
child.     By  a  suit  in  chancery  decided  In 

1817,  Mr.  Westbrook  obtained  the  guard- 
ianship of  the  children,  on  the  plea  that 
his  atheistical  opinions  and  irregular 
views  on  marriage  made  the  father  unfit 
to  be  intrusted  with  them.  Partly  from 
his  lungs  being  affected,  and  partly  from 
anxiety  lest  be  should  be  deprived  of  the 
children  of  bis  second  marriage,  Shelley 
left  England  finally  in  March,  1818,  and 
the  whole  short  remainder  of  his  life  was 
passed  in  Italy.  Aft 
time  with  Lord  Byro 

ceeded  to  Naples;  aft , ...  _. 

Borne ;  and  from  Home  he  went  to  Flor- 
ence and  Leghorn,  and  finally  settled  at 
Pisa.     On_July_  8(   1821,,  he  WMjmiliiic 


r  staying  for  soma 
......._.     at  Venice  he  pro- 

)  Naples ;  after  Naples  he  visiter 


"WuJ 


in    the    Bay  < 


long  believed,   the  upsetting   c 

boat  through  a  sudden  squall ;  but  there 
is  some  warrant  for  suspicion  that  the 
boat  was  purposely  run  down  by  an  Ital- 
ian felucca  for  the  sake  of  plunder.  Ac- 
cording to  the  quarantine  laws  of 
Tuscany  the  bodies  were  burned,  and  the 
ashes  of  Shelley  were  deposited  by  hi* 
friends  in  the  Protestant  Wying-grouod 
of  Home.  Apart  from  special  causes  of 
alienation,  Shelley's  poetry  would  never 
have  been  popular  with  the  mass  of  read- 
ers, even  although  in  strength  of  imagi- 
nation and  fertility  of  fancy,  particular!) 
in  the  power  of  impersonation,  as  well  is 
in  rommnnd  of  language  and  appreciation 
of  the  beautiful  in  poetic  art,  be  has  bad 
few  rivals.  The  most  popular  of  ms 
works  are  kis  minor  poems,  which  ap> 


Shell-lac 


Shepton-Mallet 


pea  red  from  time  to  time  along  with  his 
larger  pieces,  particularly  the  Cloud  and 
the  Skylark.  His  principal  poems,  be- 
tides those  already  mentioned,  are  Rosa- 
lind and  Helen  and  Julian  and  Afaddalo 
(the  latter  a  poem  recording  some  of  his 
intercourse  with  Byron),  produced  in 
1818;  the  Ccnci  and  the  Prometheus  Un- 
bound, in  1819;  the  Witch  of  Atlas,  in 
1820:  and  the  Epipsychidion,  the  Adonais 
(an  elegy  on  Keats),  and  the  Hellas. 

Shell-laC,    or  Siiellac.     See  Lac. 

Qholrrm  a  city  of  Fairfield  Co.,  Conn., 
onenon,  on  ^ousatonic  River,  8  miles 
w.  of  New  Haven.     Pop.  9475. 

Shem     **,e  el(lest  son  °f  Noah,  and  an- 

'    cost  or  of  Abraham,  who  was  the 

eighth   in   descent   from   him  according  to 

the   genealogies    in    the   book   of   Genesis. 

Shemakha   <  8he'.mft-.ka  k  a  town  .of 

w**v.**w«*«*  Russia,  in  Transcaucasia, 
about  70  miles  northwest  of  Baku.  In 
recent  times  it  has  suffered  severely  from 
earthquakes.  Silk  manufacture  is  the 
principal  industry.     Pop.  20,008. 

Shemitic  Languages.    ^eoe  8™n* 

guage*. 

Shenandoah  ^^f^Jfifi 

county,  Pennsylvania,  12  miles  N.  of 
Pottsville.  It  is  in  one  of  the  most  pro- 
ductive anthracite  coal  regions,  and  has 
large  collieries,  dynamite  works,  etc. 
Pop.  (1920)  24,726. 
Shenandoah,    %  citf  of  Shenandoah 

by  E.  of  Council  Bluffs.     It  has  extensive 
nurseries,  flour  mills,  machine  shops,  pow- 
der factories,  car  shops,  etc.     Pop.  (1920) 
5255. 
Shpnanrinah      a    river    which    flows 

onenanaoan,    northcast  through  the 

valley  of  Virginia,  and  immediately  below 
Harper's  Ferry  joins  the  Potomac,  of 
which  it  is  the  principal  tributary.  Its 
length  is  170  miles,  the  greater  part  of 
which  is  navigable  for  boats.  The  valley 
of  the  Shenandoah  was  the  scene  of  nu- 
meroiif:  military  operations  in  the  Ameri- 
can Civil  war,  and  was  devastated  by 
General  Sheridan  in  1864. 

Shen-Se  (  8nen'8£  )•  a  province  of 
China,  bounded  on  the  north 
by  the  Great  Wall,  and  on  the  east  by 
the  Yellow  River;  area,  about  70,000  sq. 
miles.  It  is  purely  an  agricultural  prov- 
ince. From  Se-gan  Foo.  the  provincial 
capital,  and  anciently  the  capital  of  the 
.»nipire,  radiate  a  number  of  roads  going 
east,  south,  and  west,  and  Shen-se  is  the 
great  channel  of  communication  between 
China  and  Central  Asia.  Pop.  abc  it 
O.OOO.OO*.' 


Shenstone     (»h{*'«|Pn>.    William 

an  English  poet,  was  born 

at  Leasowesf  in  the  parish  of  Halesowen, 
Worcestershire,  in  1y14,  studied  at  Pem- 
broke College,  Oxford,  and  passed  his 
life  in  retirement  on  his  small  paternal 
estate  of  Leasowes,  beautifying  it,  and 
writing  odes,  elegies,  ballads,  and  pas- 
torals, which  had  considerable  popularity. 
He  now  holds  his  place  in  literature 
chiefly  by  his  Pastoral  Ballads  and  his 
Schoolmistress,  in  the  Spenserian  stanza, 
published  in  1742.  He  died  in  1763. 
Sheol  (8he/0l),  a  Hebrew  word  fre- 
quentlv  occurring  in  the  Old 
Testament,  and  rendered  in  the  Septua- 
gint  by  *  hades,'  in  the  Authorised  Ver- 
sion by  '  grave,'  '  pit,*  and  *  hell,'  bat 
in  the  Revised  Bible  of  1885  never,  except 
in  one  instance,  by  the  last  term.  It 
was,  as  originally  conceived,  the  gloomy 
under- world,  the  abode  of  the  ghosts  or 
spirits  of  the  dead.  No  retributive  idea 
was  connected  with  it  until  the  time  of 
the  exile.     See  Hell. 

Shepherd  Kings.  gjg£rf)-  "" 
Shepherd's  Dog,  ?m^byof.hd£ 

herds  to  assist  in  tending  the  flocks,  re- 
markable for  its  intelligence  and  useful- 
ness. It  is  generally  of  large  size,  and 
of  powerful,  lithe  build.  The  tail  is  in- 
clined to  be  long,  and  possesses  a  bushy 
fringe.  The  muzzle  is  notably  sharp. 
The  eyes  are  large  and  bright.  The  limbs 
are  strongly  made,  and  the  whole  frame 
betokens  an  adaptation  to  an  open,  out- 
door life.  Of  all  strains  of  shepherd's 
dog  the  Scotch  collie  or  colley  is  the  most 
celebrated.     See   Collie. 

Shepherd's  Purse  £?!??<  ft™ 

plant  of  the  nat.  order  C  rue  if  era?.  It 
is  an  annual  weed,  found  in  all  temper- 
ate climates,  having  simple  or  cut  leaves 
and  small  white  flowers.  It  U  found 
everywhere,  in  fields,  pastures  end  road- 
sides. 

SrlATvnP'u•  (shep'pi),  an  island  of  Eng- 
oneppey     land   jn  the  county  of  Kentf 

at  the  mouth  of  the  Thames,  between 
the  estuaries  of  the  Medway  and  the 
Swale.  It  is  9  miles  long  and  5  broad, 
is  rich  and  fertile,  and  contains  the  town 
of  Sheemess. 

Shepton-Mallet  .<*•£»  -gfc 

in  Somersetshire,  4$  miles  east  of  Wells. 
It  has  a  remarkably  handsome  market- 
cross,  erected  about  300  years  ago,  and 
a  church  with  a  fine  tower  120  feet  high. 
T'ie  manufactures  comprise  silk,  velvet, 
crape,  ribbons,  etc..  but  brewing  is  no* 
the  principal   industry.     Top.  5011 


Sheraton  Sheridan 

RTiorsitnn  a  stylo  of  furniture,  do-  Kabul,  accompanied  by  the  memben  of 
Ducmtuii,  8igned  by  Thomas  Sheraton  the  Russian  mission,  and  in  1879  died,  t 
(1751-180G),  next  to  Chippendale  the  fugitive,  in  Afghan  Turkistan.  He  was 
most  famous  English  cabinet-makers,  succeeded  by  his  second  ton,  Yakub 
Some  of  his  earlier  designs  are  full  of  Khan,  who,  however,  on  account  of  the 
grace  and  delicacy,  but  the  later  ones  are  Oavagnari  massacre,  was  speedily  de- 
spoiled by  too  elaborate  ornament  He  posed  and  deported  to  India,  and  was 
borrowed  and  adapted  extensively,  but  succeeded  by  his  cousin,  Abdur  Rahman 
the  slender  forms  and  swan-necked  pedi-  Khan,  in  1880. 

ments  were  his  own  invention,  and  the  Sheridan    (sher '  i -dan),       Philip 

delicate     inlay,     the     occasional     slight  fc,**^xx*AC**1'  Henry,  the  greatest  caval7 

carving  in  low  relief  and  the  painted  en-  leader   produced   by   the   American  Civil 

richments  gave  his  work  a  delicate  and  war,    was   born   in   Albany,    New    York, 

appealing  beauty.  March  (3,  1831,  was  graduated  from  tb 

_,  *    .     «        .  .  -  Military  Academy,  West  Point,  in  1853, 

Sherborne   ^^u/n),  a  town i  «i  and  from  1855 10 1861  g^^  on  the  fron. 

iq  i  „ ~  w  fglan1\  mKD?r?Ct8?fra  t^rs  of  Texas  and  Oregon.  At  the  oot- 
18  miles  N.  N.  w    from  Dorchester.     It  U  break  of  the  Civi,  war  h*  wag  a  ^pUto  in 

fulAtiZ  °!  JfflL™i\V£l' nSVJRf  107J?  th*  13th  Infantrv.  Having  greatly  dis- 
npKL8?n^i.a  f  Vh*P«,  niJ^hw   f  ..iSS  tinguished  himself  in  the  earlier  battles  of 

R^ar^rr:  o°/  .Ess&4da^taS  fc^ 

nere  also  ruins  of  a  castle,  dating  irom  ai._  _0:,i'   «.«,«,„-,!„  T>t*v*~,~w*A      i-.  7^.M..» 

Sherbrooke   l?5eb?c  nmvince  ^cai  le*'  where  General  EarJy  waa  V*"* 

ada,  capital  of  a^ty  ITVamo  nan£  ™<h  ;«£^S  iKeAST 
1(K)  miles  E.  of  Montreal,  on  both  sides  oi  ^^l*^fc^TLeSiiltl!f?»  ^S  "J??1  •££" 
the  river  Magog.  It  is  a  flourishing  place.  i"»  htein*  th**in  which  he  rode  from  Win- 
with  manufactures  of  tweeds  and  various  <*fter  t0,  S^aLCreeiLia  dW#**ofi  ? 
other  articles,  for  which  its  extensive  m,*e8.'and  turned  a  £&eT?1  *e?**£  lnt0 
water-power  is  utilized.    Pop.  18.000.  a  b,rjHja11*  vl?t01g:A  ?*£  f1at  *?».  kn<?Wll 

SrierhrnnlrA  Robert  Lowe,  Vis-  as.  Sheridan's  Ride.'  During  the  final 
dnerorOOKe,     C0UNTf    WU8    ^^    at  advance  upon  Richmond  he  was ^Grant's 

Bingham  in  1811,  and  educated  at  Win-  S^ht'feaDu  ma°»uhe  fought  the  battle  of 
Chester  and  Oxford.  In  1841>  he  was  called  Flve  *orks,  which  necessitated  Lee's  erac- 
to  the  bar.  and  the  same  year  emigrated  nation  of  Richmond  and  Petersburg;  and 
to  Australia.  He  returned  to  England  in  a»  L#e  fled  be  constantly  harassed  and 
1851.  and  in  1852  was  elected  to  Parlia-  attacked  him,  and  by  occupying  his  line 
ment.  He  was  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  <>f  retreat  compelled  his  surrender  at 
1SIJK-7.S,  in  1S73  succeeded  Mr.  Bruce  at  Appomattox  Court-house,  April  9,  1888. 
the  Home  Office,  and  in  1874,  went  out  of  After  th«  war  he  held  various  military 
office  with  his  party.  On  the  return  of  commands.  In  March,  1809,  he  was 
the  Liberals  in  1880.  he  was  raised  to  the  raised  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant-general 
peerage  with  the  title  of  Viscount  Sher-  -md  in  February,  1883,  on  the  retire- 
broi.ke.  His  Povm*  appeared  in  1885.  lient  of  Sherman,  he  succeeded  to  the 
hi*  died  .Tulv  27,  1802.  command   of   the   army  and  on   Jane  1* 

*u  «<■•  *,-i  /  tx        n,     m_x  *    l****&  while  suffering  from  a  fatal  illness, 

Shere  All  Khan  \"M.P  V6  A  *£n*  »c  was  given  the  supreme  rank  of  geo- 
..„     _      .  ,     iVni1o.>oof    A1fKhatt-  orui.     ne  died  August  5,  1888.     An  ac- 

istnn,    was    l*>rn   about    1KAI.    and    sue-  oount  0f  his  military  career,  written  by 
ceeded    his    fath.-r.    I >,*t    Mohammed     in  himself,  appeared  in  1889. 
1S«k<.      I  Miring    the    earlier    part    of    his  oi«— J-J-*-      RirHARn    R 
reign  " 
but 
th< 
ten 
di 

^11  V/"  «§ " "'  / " ' §  * J " fr-  W-V!,n  V  "lws,a?  he  did  not  distinguish 

KillwS     „[;;V;  v(1„f^'lth    ihnl,nr    -at  he  ^\m\  to  France  with  Miss  Linley.  a 

cr.»ss  the  frontier.  Thm-unon  th.>  Krit-  Phsl11»1VDt*\  ^orti7  ^°lSJSf  ln*rri*P 
><h  invade,!  Afghanistan  and  took  £1  "\  \lrtd  «  fred  J"  *lJS!^£Hfe 
awsion  of  the  KhahVr  Pass  and  the  bnt.  »««tudl?  were  »*?£E^^J*S* 
Kuram    Valley.      Shere    AU    fled    from  *aaldulty»  and  he  waa  never  <****  to  * 


Sheridan  Sheriff 

bar.  Without  means  or  a  profession,  minster  School  and  Trinity  College,  Duly 
he  applied  himself  to  composition  for  the  lin.  He  became  an  actor  and  teacher 
ttage,  and  on  January  17,  1775,  brought  of  elocution,  and  published  a  Plan  of 
out  The  Rivals,  which,  after  a  temporary  Education,  Life  of  Swift,  and  a  Dictum- 
failure  from  bad  acting,  attained  a  bril-  ary  of  the  English  Language. —  His  wife, 
liant  success.  On  Nov.  21  be  produced  Frances  Chamberlaine  (1724-66),  was 
the  comic  opera,  The  Duenna,  which  had  the  author  of  two  novels,  Sidney  Bid- 
a  run  of  seventy-five  nights,  an  unprece-  dulph  and  Nourjahad;  and  two  plays, 
dented  success.  In  1776  he  managed  to  The  Discovery  and  The  Dupe. 
find  money  to  become  one  of  the  propri-  Slierif  (8he-reT),  an  Arabic  title 
etors  of  Drury  Lane  Theater,  where,  in  MAXV  x  equivalent  to  noble,  borne  by 
1777,  appeared  The  School  for  Scandal,  the  descendants  of  Mohammed.  It  de- 
bts most  famous  comedy,  and  in  1779  The  scends  both  in  the  male  and  female  line. 
Critic,  a  farce,  which  like  The  Duenna  Those  who  possess  this  rank  are  distin- 
and  The  School  for  Scandal  was  a  model  guished  by  green  turbans  and  veils,  green 
of  its  kind,  and  shared  in  their  brilliant  being  the  color  of  the  Prophet.  The  title 
success.  His  dramatic  reputation,  and  is  applied  specifically  to  the  chief  mag- 
especially   his   social   gifts,   brought   him  istrate  of  Mecca. 

into  intimacy  with  Fox,  Burke,  Windham,  Clmriff     (sher'if),     in     England,     the 

and  other  Whig  leaders,  and  in  1780  Fox  oukllil     chief  officer  of   the   crown    in 

got  him  returned  to  parliament  for  Staf-  every   county,    appointed   annually.     The 

ford.     In    1782    he    became    under-secne-  office  is  one  of  great  antiquity,  and  orig- 

tary  of  state;   in  1783  secretary  of  the  inally   conferred    higher   powers    than   at 

treasury;  in   1806  treasurer  of  the  navy  present.     The   custody   of   the   county   is 

and    privy-councilor.     He    never    became  committed  to  the  sheriff  by  letters-patent, 

a  statesman,  but  his  fame  soon  rose  high  and  he  has  charge  of  all  the  business  of 

as   an    orator.     His   greatest   effort   was  the    crown    therein.     During    his    tenure 

his  '  Begum '  speech  on  the  impeachment  of  office  he  takes  precedence  within   the 

of  Warren  Hastings   (1787),  which  Pitt  county  of  any  nobleman,  and  is  entitled 

said  *  surpassed  all  the  eloquence  of  an-  to  sit  on  the  bench  witn  the  justices  of 

cient  and  modern  times.'     His  wife  died  assize.     The   person   appointed   is   bound 

in  1792.     In  1796  he  married  Miss  Ogle,  under  a  penalty  to  accept  the  office,  ex- 

a  daughter  of  the  Dean  of   Winchester,  cept   in   specified  cases   of  exemption   or 

with    whom    he    received    a   considerable  disability,  but  a  person   who  has  served 

accession   of   means.     He   was   on   terms  one  year  is  not  liable  to  serve  again  till 

of   intimacy   with   the   Prince   of   Wales  after  an  interval  of  three  years  if  there 

(afterwards  George  IV),  which  did  not  be  another  sufficient  person  in  the  county, 

improve  his  naturally  dissolute  and  ex-  The  sheriff  is  specially  intrusted  with  the 

travagant     habits.      His     parliamentary  execution  of  the  laws  and  the  preserva- 

career  ended  in  1812,  and  the  remainder  tion  of  the  peace,  and  for  this  purpose  he 

of   his   life   was   constantly    harassed   by  has  at  his  disposal  the  whole  civil  force 

debt    and    disappointment.     He    died    in  of  the  county  —  in  old  legal  phraseology,, 

1816,  having  narrowly  escaped  arrest  for  the  posse  comitatus.     The  most  ordinary 

debt  on  his  death-bed.     Sheridan's  plays  of  his  functions,  such  as  the  execution  of 

are  especially  distinguished  for  their  wit,  writs,   be   performs    by   a   deputy   called 

which,  though  brilliant,  is  easy  and  nat-  under-sheriff,  while  he  himself  only  per- 

ural.     In  plot  and  character  there  is  little  forma  in  person  those  duties  which   are 

originality,  but  admirable  selection.     His  either  purely   honorary,  such   as  attend- 

wit  was  polished  and  refined,  and  what  ance  upon  the  judges  on  circuit,  or  which 

he  borrowed  was  at  least  brilliantly  set.  are  of  some  dignity  and  public   import- 

RhpridfLTl      a  city,  capital  of  Sheridan  ance,  such  as  presiding  over  elections  and 

Oiiunuaii,    q^    Wyoming,    30    miles  holding  county   meetings,   which   he   may 

from  the  Montana  State  line ;  surrounded  call    at    any    time.     Since    the    time    of 

by  rich  coal  and  agricultural  and  cattle-  Henry  I  the  Liverymen  of  London  have, 

raising   country;     with   iron    works,    etc.  on  Midsummer  Day,  elected  two  sheriffs. 

Pop.  (1920)  9175.  who  have  been  jointly  sheriff  of  Middle- 

R)i#ririfill      Thomas,     grandfather     of  sex,   but   by   the   Local   Government   Act 

oucimau,    R    B    gherldan,  wag  bom  of  1888  H  fg  provided  tnat  whiie  the  city 

in  1684;  died  in  1738.     He  was  a  close  0f    London     may    continue    a     separate 

friend  and  confidant  of  Swift,  and   was  county,  with  its  own  sheriffs,  these  shall 

noted  for  his  learning  and  eccentricities.  no  longer  be  jointly  sheriff  of  Middlesex, 

He  wrote  the  Art  of  Punning,  and  pub-  and  that  the  county  of  London  shall  have 

Uahed    an   edition   of   Persius.— His   son,  a  sheriff  of  its  own.     The  office  of  sheriff 

Thomas,   father  of  the   dramatist,  born  wa8   formerly   hereditary    in   some  ooun- 

1721 ;  died  1788,  waa  educated  at  West-  ^^  an(j  continued  so  in  Westmoreland 


Sherlock 


Sherman 


till  the  death  of  the  last  hereditary 
sheriff,  the  Earl  of  Thanet,  in  1849.  In 
the  United  States  the  sheriff  k  an  elective 
official,  with  very  different  position  and 
duties.  He  does  not  hold  the  position  of 
a  judge  at  all,  but  acts  as  the  highest 
peace  officer  of  his  county,  having  to  pur- 
lue  and  arrest  criminals,  to  carry  out 
sentences,  to  take  charge  of  the  jail,  etc. 
RViArlnnV  (sher'lok),  Thomas,  Bishop 
DUCriUUt    of   London,   the  son   of  Dr. 

Wm.  Sherlock,  dean  of  St.  Paul's,  was 
born  in  London  in  1078,  was  educated  at 
Catharine  Hall,  Cambridge,  and  succeeded 
his  father  as  master  of  the  Temple  in 
1704.  In  1728  he  was  appointed  to  the 
see  of  Bangor;  in  1734  he  was  translated 
to  the  see  of  Sulisbury ;  and  in  1748 
(having  refused  the  primacy)  to  the  see 
of  London,  where  he  remained  till  his 
death  in  17G1.  He  was  the  author  of 
several  controversial  works  on  Christian 
evidences,  including  The  Use  and  Intent 
of  Prophecy  (1725),  The  Trial  of  the 
Witnesses  of  the  Resurrection  of  Jesus 
(1720),  and  published  four  volumes  of 
his  discourses  at  the  Temple  Church 
(1754-58),  which  gained  him  a  high 
reputation  as  a  pulpit  orator. 
fliiAiOnnlr  William,  an  English  prel- 
DUCriUl/K,  ate  (1641-1707),  born  in 
Southwark.  He  became  Dean  of  St. 
Paul's   in   1601. 

Sherman  (sher'man),  a  city,  county 
OilCrmail      Roat  ()f  Gravson  ^0mf  Texas, 

in  the  Red  River  Valley,  VA  mill's  N.  of 
Dallas,  on  the  Houston  &  Texas  Central, 
the  Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas,  and  other 
railroads.  It  is  in  a  fertile  agricultural 
section,  producing  wheat,  corn,  cottoii, 
oats,  hay,  and  peanuts.  There  are  155 
factories,  the  output  including  flour  (four 
mills),  grain,  cotton,  cuinly,  machinery, 
brooms,  soap,  cottonseed  oil,  etc.  Sher- 
man has  developed  us  a  jobbing  center. 
Its  educational  facilities  include  Austin 
College  (Presbyterian  co-educational), 
Kidd-Key  College,  for  girls  (Methodist), 
Carr-Bunlette  Christian  College,  for  girls; 
St.  Joseph's  Catholic  Academy,  etc.  The 
council-cninmissioner-uumauer  form  of  gov- 
ernment was  adopted  in  1915.  Pop. 
(1910)    12.412:    (15120)    15.0.-51. 

QTiArmon  .Iamks  Sciioolvuakt,  Yice- 
OilCHUllli,     ].r(.sil|#1|li  of  i-ni|tHi  States, 

was  lK>rn  in  T'tica,  New  York,  October 
24,  1S55.  lie  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
in  1S.SO.  und  became  prominent  in  poli- 
tics, being  made  mayor  of  I'tica  and 
elected  to  Congress  in  1SS7.  Here  he 
became  on  active  advocate  of  Republican 
measure*,  gained  a  leading  position  in  his 
party,  and  in  1'J^  was  elected  on  the 
William  II.  Taft  ticket  f«»r  the  office  of 
Vice-President.      He    was   renominated   in 


1912.    but   died   October  90,   before   the 

election. 

Sh  Arm  on     John,  statesman,  born  in 

oneruiaii,    l^^^  0hio    m  M 

1823;  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1S44.    In 

1855  he  was  elected  to  Congress.    As  a 

ready   and    forcible   speaker   he   was  an 

acknowledged  power  from  the  first.    He 

grew  rapidly  in  reputation  as  a  debater, 

and   in   1861  was  elected  United  8tates 

Senator.     He  rendered  valuable  services 

in    strengthening   the   public   credit,   and 

in  1866  was  one  of  the  authors  of  the 

bill  for  the  reconstruction  of  the  seceded 

States.     He  was  appointed  Secretary  of 

the  Treasury  in   1877,  and  secured  the 

resumption  of  specie  payment.     In  188J 

he  was  again   Senator  and   remained  in 

the  Senate  until  1897,  when  he  entered 

McK  in  ley's  cabinet  as  Secretary  of  State. 

He  retired  in  1898,  on  the  outbreak  of 

war  with  Spain,  and  died  Nov.  22,  1900. 

Sherman  William  Tecumseh, 
oncriimii,    brotber  of   the   preceding 

was  born  at  Lancaster,  Ohio,  Feb.  8, 
1820,  was  graduated  from  the  military 
academy  at  West  Point,  in  1840.  and 
served  in  Florida,  Mexico,  and  elsewhere 
till  1853,  when  he  resigned  bis  commis- 
sion. On  the  breaking  out  of  the  Civil 
war  he  became  a  lieutenant  in  the  4th 
Regiment  Infantry,  and  May  14, 1861,  wm* 
appointed  colonel  of  the  13th  Regiment 
He  was  present  at  the  battle  of  Bull  Ron 
greatly  distinguished  himself  at  Shiloh.  and 
subsequently  took  a  prominent  part  in  the 
operations  under  Grant  around  Vicksburg 
and  Memphis.  In  March,  1864,  he  suc- 
ceeded Grant  as  commander  of  the  mili- 
tary division  of  the  Mississippi,  and  at 
the  beginning  of  May,  simultaneously 
with  Grant's  advance  in  the  east,  he  en- 
tered upon  his  invasion  of  Georgia.  On 
September  1,  after  a  number  of  battles, 
in  which  he  displayed  fine  powers  of 
strategy,  he  received  the  capitulation  of 
Atlanta,  and  on  the  14th  of  Novem- 
ber began  his  famous  *  march  through 
Georgia/  which  ended  in  the  occupation 
of  Savannah.  Then  turning  northwards 
into  the  Carolinas  and  fighting  more  bat- 
tles, he  received  the  surrender  of  General 
J.  E.  Johnston,  at  Durham  station,  April 
20.  1805,  a  surrender  which  brought  the 
war  to  a  close.  Sherman  was  made  a 
major-general  in  August,  1864,  lieutenant- 
general  in  July,  1806,  and  general  and 
commander-in-chief  in  March,  I860.  He 
was  retired  in  1884.  Died  Feb.  14.  1891. 
QViArmon      Roger,  was  born  in  Massa- 

Dnerman,    chusetu  in  172i.    He  was 

a  mcm!>er  of  Congress  from  1774  till  his 
deatti ;  a  member  of  the  committee  of  five 
appointed  to  draft  the  Declaration  of 
Independence;  a  member  of  the  boards 


Sherman  Act 


Shields 


of  war  and  ordnance;  one  of  the  com- 
mittee to  draw  the  Articles  of  Confed- 
eration, and  a  member  of  the  Constitu- 
tional Convention  of  1787.  He  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  first  United 
States  Senate,  and  served  from  1791  to 
1703,  dying  in  the  latter  year.  He  had 
remarkable  influence  in  the  revolutionary 
struggle. 

Sherman  Act,  •%*  «•  5-** 

and  approved  by  President  Harrison  on 
July  14,  1800.  It  was  in  the  nature  of 
a  compromise  between  the  Senate  and 
House,  the  Senate  having  voted  for  free 
coinage  of  silver,  while  a  majority  of 
the  House  was  opposed  to  it.     The  com- 

Sromise  measure,  as  offered  by  Senator 
herman,  provided  for  the  purchase  by 
the  secretary  of  the  treasury  of  4,500,000 
fine  ounces  of  silver  bullion  monthly,  and 
for  the  coinage  of  silver  dollars  at  the 
rate  of  two  millions  per  month  until  July 
1,  1891.  The  act,  after  prolonged  debate, 
was  repealed,  Nov.  1,  1893,  in  extra  ses- 
sion of  Congress  convened  by  President 
Cleveland  for  that  purpose.  The  silver 
in  the  treasury  when  the  act  was  re- 
pealed was  139,400,257  ounces,  costing 
$125,888,029.  Another  Sherman  act.  like 
the  one  described  due  to  John  Sherman, 
had  for  its  purpose  the  regulation  of 
Trusts,  or  business  combinations,  and  the 
preservation  of  competition.  Upon^  it 
were  based  the  legul  proceedings  against 
Trusts  which  have  recently  attracted 
great  attention  and  led  to  the  dissolu- 
tion of  some  of  the  great  illegal  com- 
binations. See  Truat. 
QViA+laTid  (shet'land),  or  Zetland,  an 
oaeuttUtt  in8ular  county  of  Scotland, 
about  50  miles  N.  E.  of  Orkney ;  area,  551 
so.  miles.  It  consists  of  about  ninety 
islands  and  islets,  of  which  twenty-nine 
are  inhabited,  the  largest.  Mainland,  com- 
prising about  three-fourths  of  the  total 
area.  The  coasts  are  generally  bold  and 
precipitous,  presenting  cliffs  broken  into 
the  most  rugged  and  fantastic  forms, 
and  attaining  in  Foula  the  height  of  1200 
feet  above  the  sea.  Their  deep  creeks 
and  sounds  form  a  succession  of  noble 
natural  harbors.  The  Shetland  pony  is 
well  known,  and  is  not  surpassed  by  any 
horse  of  its  dimensions  for  strength  and 
hardihood.  The  herring-fisheries  are  very 
valuable.  The  only  town  is  Lerwick. 
Pop.  of  county,  28,100. 
Shi ftl  (shel),  Loch,  a  fresh-water  lake 
Biuci  -n  Scotland,  on  the  boundary 
between  Inverness-shire  and  Argyleshire. 
It  is  about  15  miles  long,  but  extremely 
narrow.  It  discharges  by  the  river  Shiel. 
which  flows  3  miles  n.  w.  to  the  sea  at 
Loch  Moidart 


Shield  (*°61d).  a  piece  of  defensive 
armor,  borne  on  the  left  arm. 
Shields  gradually  disappeared  with  the 
introduction  of  firearms,  but  the  target 
and  broadsword  were  the  favorite  arms 
of  the  Scotch  Highlanders  up  to  the  mid- 
dle of  the  eighteenth  century.  See  Arm* 
and  Armor. 

Shield  in  heraldry,  the  escutcheon  or 
oiuciu,    fieW  on  wh,ch  afe  p|tce(j  tne 

bearings  in  coats  of  arms.  The  shape 
of  the  shield  upon  which  heraldic  bear- 
ings are  displayed  is  left  a  good  deal 
to  fancy;  the  form  of  the  losenae,  how- 
ever, is  used  only  by  single  ladies  and 
widows.     The  shield  used  in  funeral  pro- 


Shields. 

1,  Loienre  ehield.     2  and  8,  Fanciful  forms.    4, 
Spade  ahield  —  the  beat  heraldic  form. 

cessions  is  of  a  square  form,  and  divided 
per  pale,  the  one  naif  being  sable,  or  the 
whole  black,  as  the  case  may  be,  with  a 
scroll  border  around,  and  in  the  center 
the  arms  of  the  deceased  upon  a  shield  of 
the  usual  form.     See  Heraldry. 

Shield-feni.    ?    common    name    for 

'  ferns  of  the  genus 
Aspidium,  nat.  order  Polypodiaces?,  so 
named  from  the  form  of  the  indusium 
of  the  fructification,  which  is  roundly- 
peltate  or  kidney-shaped.  The  fronds  of 
the  species  A.  fragrant  possess  aromatic 
and  slightly  bitter  properties  and  have 
been  employed  as  a  substitute  for  tea. 

Shields  (sh^Idz>*  James  S.,  United 
States  senator  and  general, 
was  born  in  Dungannon,  county  Tyrone, 
Ireland,  in  1810;  died  at  Ottumwa,  Iowa, 
in  1879.  At  the  age  of  10  he  came  to 
America :  at  33  was  a  judge  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  Illinois.  He  took  part 
in  the  Mexican  war  as  brigadier-general 
of  Illinois  troops;  was  shot  through  the 
lungs  at  Cerro  Gordo,  and  severely 
wounded  at  Chapultepec.  He  served  as 
Governor  of  Oregon  territory,  and  as 
senator  from  Illinois,  Minnesota,  and 
Missouri.     In  the  Civil  war  he  was  brig- 


Shields  Shinglei 

adier-general  of  volunteers,  and  did  splen-  derived  from  Shillelagh,  a  wood  famous 

did     service,     resigning    on     account    of  for  its  oaks. 

broken  health.  Shilling    (shil'ing),  an  English  silver 

Shield*      North,  a  town  and  port  of  k'**x*xx**5   coin,    equal    in    value   to   12 

01UC1U9,     England,  in  Northumberland,  bronze  pence  or  one-twentieth  of  a  pound 

on  the  north  bank  of  the  Tyne.     It  has  sterling,  and  approximate  in  value  to  25 

large  docks  and  is  an  important  seat  of  American   cents,   to   1.25   French  francs, 

the  shipbuilding  industry.  and  to  1.11  German  marks. 

fiViiplrie      South,   a    borough   of   Eng-  Kb il Inner     (sheT16ng*)t  a  town  of  In- 

omems,    hind   in  the  county  of  Dur_  omiiung    dia  in  the  Khagi  mnd  Jam. 

ham,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Tyne,  oppo-  tia  Hills  District,  the  administrative  capi- 

site  to  North  Shields,  and  communicating  tal    of    the    province   of   Assam,    on   the 

with   it   by   steam-ferry.     The   industries  Brahmaptura.    It  is  on  a  table-land  4900 

comprise   glass,    earthenware,   alkali   and  feet  above  sea-level.     Pop.  8384. 

chemicals,   cordage,   steam-engine   boilers,  Shlloh    (shl'lO),  battle  OF,  the  second 

and    chain-cables    and    anchors,     besides  fc,<LLXXW11'    great  battle  of  the  Civil  War, 

shipbuilding.    The  ports  of  North  Shields  fought    April    6-7,     1862.    at    Pittsburg 

and    South    Shields,    formed    by    an    ex-  Landing,  Miss.,  between  the  Union  forces 

pansiou   of    the    river   into   a   wide   bay,  under  Grant  and  Buell  and  the  Confed- 

have    been    greatly    improved    and    deep-  erates  under  A.  S.  Johnston  and  Beao- 

ened    by    dredging    and    the    construction  regard.    It  was  a  Confederate  failure  bat 

of  piers,  and   are  capable  of  containing  not  a  Union  victory,  and  each  aide  was 

vessels  of  any  size  at  their  quays.     Pop.  weakened  by  about  10,000  men. 

(1IU1)  108,049.  ShlTTinp-o     (she-mo'ga),  chief  town  of 

Shilteg     (shifts),  one  of  the  two  great  ^^"^B1*     Shimoga    District.    Mysore 

co    sects    of    Mohammedans,    who  State,   Southern  India,   171   miles  N.  W. 

do  not  acknowledge  the  Sunna  as  a  law,  of    Bangalore.      Pop.    12,040. — Area    of 

and   believe   that    Ali,    the   fourth   caliph  district,  3797  square  miles;  pop.  480,728. 

after  Mohammed,  was  his  first  lawful  sue-  ShimOSG    (shd'mos),    an    explosive    of 

cessor.     The    Persians   are   Shiites.     See  high   power,   made   by  Gian 

Su  unites.  Shimose,   a   Japanese   chemist  and   used 

RrnVflrTinr    (Hhlk-ar-pbV),  chief  town  in  the  war  with  Russia, 

oiujuupur    of     ShikarT)lir     District,  Shin     Ix>CII»    a    lake   of    Scotland,  in 

Sind    Province,    Bombay    Presidency,    In-  '     the     south     of    Sutherlandshire, 

dia,   18  miles  west  of  the  Indus  and  26  stretching  northwest  to  southwest  about 

southeast    of    .Tacobabad.     It    is    an    em-  -4    miles,    with    an    average    breadth   of 

porium    for    transit    trade    between    the  ahout  1  mile. 

Bolan    Pass   and    Karachi,   but   has   lost  Shingle      (s»in«l),    a    thin    piece    of 

much  of  its  commercial  importance  since  .         &           wood    resembling    a    roofing 

the  opening  of  the  Indus  Valley  Railway.  8lat<*.  and  used  for  the  same  purpose  and 

The   principal   manufactures  are  carpets  "?  .*"*  ««"«   way.     In  Canada  and   the 

and  coarse  cotton  cloth.     Pop.  49,401.  Inited    States,    and   other   places   where 

Srriltnhflhflri     (she-ko-il-biun.  a  town  timber   is   plentiful,    shingles  are  exten- 

OllllVUmiUfcUl    Qf  IlidJUt  in  t|||i  North.  sively  used   for  roof-covering. 

western  Provinces,  Mainpuri  District,  34  Shin?leS     ^    cingulum,   a   belt),   an 

miles   w.   of   Mainpuri    town.     It   is   the  ^■u-L*15xco    eruptive         skin         disease 

birthplace  of  several  Hindu  and  Mussul-  (Herpes    zoster),    which    usually    starts 

man  saints,  and  contains  numerous  tern-  from   the  backbone  and  goes  half  round 

pies  and  mosques.     It  has  manufactures  the    body,    forming    a    belt    of    Inflamed 


of  sw«'f»t meats  and  cotton  cloth,  and  was  patches,  with  clustered  vesicles.  It 
formerly  a  great  emporium  for  raw  cot-  ly  encircles  the  body,  though  the  popn* 
ton.  Pop.  11.S20.  lar  opinion  that  if  it  does  It  will  prove 
Shikohll  (flhe-k<Vh<">),  the  smallest  of  fatal  is  a  delusion.  It  is  sometimes  pro- 
tin'  four  main  islands  of  duced  by  sudden  exposure  to  cold  after 
Japan,  s.  of  Hondo,  and  k.  of  Kiushiu.  violent  exercise,  and  sometimes  follows 
Area,  i is  10  square  miles.  The  surface  is  acute  affections  of  the  respiratory  or- 
mountainous,  with  fertile  valleys.  Its  pans.  It  seems  to  depend  upon  abnormal 
products  embrace  subtropical  fruits,  nervous  action,  as  it  frequently  marks 
vegetable  wax,  sugar-cane  and  silk.  Pop.  out  upon  the  surface  the  part  of  the 
."».oi:;.si7.  integument  supplied  by  some  one  branch 
Shille'latrh  or  Shiu-ai'y'  a  Hi-  of  a  nerve.  It  is  usually  attended  with 
&  *  l>ernicism  for  a  stout  more  or  less  neuralgic  pain  and  fever. 
oaken  cudgel  about  '2  feet  lone,  carried  It  is  a  self-limited  or  cyclical  disease, 
and  used  by  Irishmen  in  faction  fights  usually  running  its  course  In  about  a 
and    on    similar    occasions.     Said    to    be  fortnight. 


Shintoigm 


Ship 


Shintoism  (■Mn't6-i«n)f  one  of  the 
■VMAMVWA0MJ.     |WQ     great     religions     of 

Japan.  In  its  origin  it  was  a  form  of 
nature  worship,  but  the  essence  of  the 
religion  is  now  ancestor  worship  and 
sacrifice  to  departed  heroes. 

Shit)  tne  &enerul  term  for  a  vessel  in- 
"'  tended  for  navigating  the  ocean, 
and  especially  a  vessel  intended  for  dis- 
tant voyages.  Ships  are  of  various  sizes, 
fitted  for  various  uses,  and  receive  various 
names,  according  to  their  rig  and  the 
purposes  to  which  they  are  applied,  as 
man-of-war  ships,  transports,  merchant- 
men, barques,  brigs,  schooners,  luggers, 
sloops,  xebecs,  galleys,  etc.  The  name 
as  descriptive  of  a  particular  rig,  and  as 
roughly  implying  a  certain  size,  has  been 
used  to  designate  a  vessel  furnished  with 
a  bowsprit  and  three  or  four  musts,  each 
of  which  is  composed  of  a  lower-mast, 
a  top-mast,  and  a  top-gallant  mast,  and 
carrying  a  certain  number  of  square  sails 
on  each  of  the  masts.  These  masts  are 
named,  beginning  with  the  foremost,  the 
fore,  the  main,  and  mizzen  musts;  and 
when  there  is  a  fourth  it  is  called  the 
jigger-mast.  The  principal  sails  are 
earned  according  to  the  masts  to  which 
they  belong.  (See  Sails.)  Owing  to  in- 
crease of  size  and  the  development  of 
steam  navigation  this  restricted  appli- 
cation of  the  term  ship  is  now  of  little 
value. 

There  were  two  primitive  types  of 
boats,  from  one  or  other  of  which,  or 
rather  perhaps  from  a  joint  development 
of  both,  the  ship  has  developed.  These 
were  the  raft  and  the  canoe;  the  one, 
formed  by  fixing  together  plunks,  and 
spars,  gave  a  floating  surface  strong  and 
buoyant  enough  to  support  a  cargo ;  the 
other,  made  by  hollowing  out  the  body 
of  a  tree  and  sharpening  the  ends,  gave 
with  little  constructive  art  the  rude 
model  of  a  form  fitted  for  navigation.  In 
like  manner  there  have  been  from  time 
immemorial  two  distinct  modes  of  pro- 
pulsion, by  oars  and  sails. 

The  ancient  art  of  shipbuilding,  like 
many  other  arts,  was  lost  in  the  over- 
whelming tide  of  barbarism  which  over- 
threw the  last  of  the  great  empires  of 
antiquity.  The  ruder  nations  of  Europe 
had  to  begin  again  in  great  measure  on 
their  own  resources.  The  character  of 
war  galley  of  the  ancients  may  possibly 
be  preserved  in  the  mediaeval  galleys  ap- 
plied to  the  same  purpose.  On  the 
Mediterranean,  too,  an  unbroken  line  of 
coasting  ships  may  probably  have  con- 
tinued to  sail.  But  it  appears  evident 
that  the  progress  made  in  shipbuilding 
tinder  the  Roman  Empire,  not  to  speak 
of  the  Greeks,  the  Phoenicians,  and  still 


earlier  navigators,  was  much  greater 
than  was  transmitted  to  mediaeval  Europe. 
Shipbuilding  made  little  progress  in  Eu- 
rope till  the  discovery  of  the  compass, 
which  was  introduced  in  a  rude  form  in 
the  twelfth  century,  and  had  been  im- 
proved and  had  come  into  common  use 
in  the  fourteenth  century.  The  opening 
up  of  the  passage  to  India  and  the  dis- 
covery of  America  made  tn other  epoch 
in  its  progress.  In  the  building  of  large 
vessels  the  Spaniards  long  took  the  lead, 
and  were  followed  by  the  French,  who 
specially  distinguished  themselves  in  the 
theoretical  study  of  the  art.  In  the 
early  progress  of  the  art  of  shipbuilding 
the  English  took  little  or  no  part.  When 
Henry  VII  built  the  Henry  Grace  de 
Dieu,  which  is  regarded  as  the  parent  of 
the  British  navy,  the  English  were 
greatly  inferior  to  the  nations  of  South- 
ern Europe  both  in  navigation  and  in 
shipbuilding.  In  the  reign  of  Elisabeth 
the  English  fleet  proved  its  superior- 
ity to  that  of  Spain  in  respect  of  fight- 
ing capacity,  but  it  was  afterwards 
rivaled  by  that  of  Holland.  Rapid  im- 
provement was  made  in  shipbuilding  dur- 
ing the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  cen- 
turies in  England  as  well  as  the  mari- 
time countries  of  Europe.  The  first 
three-decker  was  built  in  England  in 
1037.  She  was  called  the  Sovereign  of 
the  Seas,  and  was  deemed  the  best  man- 
of-war  in  the  world.  In  1708  the  French 
adopted  three-deckers ;  and  from  their 
application  of  science  they  acquired  a  de- 
cided superiority  in  the  size  and  mod- 
els of  their  ships  over  the  English.  In 
the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury the  lead  in  improvement  was  taken 
by  the  United  States,  a  fact  which  was 
significantly  displayed  in  the  war  of 
1812.  English  builders  were  at  first 
sceptical  as  to  American  improvements; 
but  in  1832  Scott  Russell  theoretically 
established  the  principles  on  which! 
speed  in  sailing  depends  —  principles  J 
which  had  already  been  practically  ap- 
plied not  only  by  the  Americans  but  by 
the  Spaniards.  From  the  time  of  their 
theoretical  establishment  they  were 
rapidly  adopted  in  England,  and  a  race 
of  improvement  began  between  Great 
Britain  and  America.  The  true  princi- 
ples of  construction  both  in  build  and 
rig  were  exemplified  in  the  celebrated 
Baltimore  clipper  schooners,  which  were 
sharp  in  the  bow,  deep  in  the  stern,  of 
great  length,  and  lying  low  in  the  water, 
with  long,  slender  masts,  and  lar$e  sails 
cut  with  great  skill.  The  same  principles 
were  afterwards  applied  to  square-rigged 
vessels,  and  produced  the  English  and 
American    clipper    ships    which    did    so 
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much  to  develop  the  trade  of  India, 
China  and  Australia  with  both  Europe 
and  America. 

A  great  change  came  over  the  art  of 
shipbuilding  when  steam  was  introduced 
and  wood  gave  place  to  iron  and  then 
to  steel.  The  development  of  the  steam- 
boat, for  river  traffic,  was  quickly  fol- 
lowed by  that  of  the  steamship,  for 
ocean  use,  the  first  of  these  to  cross 
the  ocean  being  the  Savannah,  which  in 
1819  crossed  from  Savannah  to  Liver- 
pool, partly  by  sail.  In  1824  the 
Fulton  and  in  1825  the  Enterprise  pro- 
ceeded from  England  to  India,  largely 
'relying  on  their  sails.  The  first  steamer 
built  expressly  for  regular  voyages  be- 
tween Europe  and  America  was  the 
Great  Went  em,  launched  in  1&J7.  She 
was  propelled  bv  paddle-wheels,  but 
about  the  same  time  Ericsson  invented 
his  screw-propeller,  which  was  soon 
adopted  in  sea-going  ships.  (See  Screw- 
propeller.)  Iron  vessels  were  built  early 
in  the  century  for  canal  sen-ice,  then 
for  river  service,  and  later  for  packet 
service  on  the  coasts.  About  18.'18  iron 
vessels  were  built  for  ocean  service,  but 
the  first  ocean-going  steamship  in  its 
present  form,  built  of  iron  and  pro- 
pelled by  the  screw,  was  the  Great 
Britain,  launched  in  1842.  Compound 
engines  were  first  introduced  in  1854. 
The  use  of  iron  and  steel  in  the  con- 
struction of  ships  long  made  Britain, 
where  there  is  such  nn  unlimited  Hupply 
of  iron,  and  such  skill  in  working  it, 
the  home  of  shipbuilding,  but  the  United 
States  has  now  the  necessary  plants  to 
build  vessels  second  to  none  in  the 
world,  the  Delaware  River  being  the 
most  active  locality  in  this  art.  Many 
of  the  vessels  belonging  to  the  great  ocean 
lines  are  splendid  specimens  of  naval 
architecture,  some  of  them  being  over 
KOO  feet  in  length,  having  a  capacity  of 
4."»,(MK)  tons,  and  with  engines  working 
up  to  50,000  horse-power.  These  large 
vessels  are  all  propelled  by  steam,  though 
some  sailing  vessels  of  very  large  size 
arc  now  in  us*v 

An  iron  vessel  is  lighter  than  a  wooden 
one  of  the  same  size,  and  with  iron  the 
same  strength  may  be  obtained  with  Icsm 
weight.  Iron  is  also  far  more  managea- 
ble than  wood,  as  it #  can  be  bent  with 
««a«e  into  any  required  shape.  Steel, 
which  is  now  superseding  iron  for  build- 
ing ships,  is  a  still  lighter  material  and 
is  equally  manageable.  In  wooden  ships 
the  keel  forms  the  base  of  the  whole 
structure ;  from  it  rise  on  cither  side 
a  large  number  of  rift*,  consisting  of 
strong  timbers  usually  built  up  of  several 
pieces,  and  having  the  requisite  curvalun 


according  to  the  shape  of  the  vessel;  to 
the  ribs  are  attached  by  bolts  or  wooden 
pins  the  planks  that  form  the  outer  skin 
or  covering,  the  interstices  between  the 
planks  being  made  water-tight  by  calk- 
ing; internally  beams  extend  from  side 
to  side  to  support  the  deck  or  decks. 
In  steel  or  iron  ships  the  keel  is  of  far 
less  importance  than  in  wooden  ships, 
and  does  not  as  in  them  hold  the  position 
of  foundation  or  *  back-bone '  to  the 
whole  structure,  since  an  iron  res**] 
ought  to  be  mutually  supporting  through 
out.  The  keel  is  constructed  of  plates 
riveted  together,  and  sometimes  is  made 
hollow.  From  it,  and  riveted  to  it  on 
either  side,  rise  the  ribs,  which  are 
girders  built  up  of  plates,  and  to  the  ribs 
on  the  outside  is  fastened  the  plating. 
The  plating  consists  of  sheets  of  iron- 
plate  overlapping  each  other  at  the 
edges,  where  they  are  riveted  together. 
There  may  be  an  inner  skin  of  plating 
as  well  as  an  outer.  The  ribs  are  tied 
together  and  at  the  same  time  held 
apart  by  beams  of  iron,  which  support 
the  deck  or  decks.  The  decks  consist  of 
wooden  planking  with  thin  metal  plates 
below.  In  the  finer  class  of  ships  there 
are  water-tight  partitions  or  bulkheads. 
Concrete  ships  were  introduced  in  ltfltft, 
Norwegian  shipbuilders  having  the  credit 
for  the  invention.  The  first  concrete  ship 
built  in  the  I'nitexl  States  was  the  Faith. 
a  7000- ton  vessel,  launched  at  Redwood 
City,  Cal.,  in  March,  1018.  In  the  con- 
struction of  these  ships  wooden  forms  are 
placed  in  position  and  the  concrete  mix- 
ture, in  a  fluid  state,  is  poured  into  them. 
The  concrete  has  within  it  a  skeleton  of 
steel  rods,  running  fore  and  aft,  with  in- 
terlaced rods  of  steel  supplemented  by 
wire  mesh.  Heavy  oil  engines  of  the 
l>icscl  type  (#/.  r.)  are  being  used  morr 
and  more  for  the  oro  pulsion  of  vessels. 
See  Ironchui  Vcsseix,  Gunboat,  Naviga- 
tion. Torpedo-boat,  .Vary,  etc.  The  pro- 
motion of  ship  construction  in  the  United 
States  is  under  the  direction  of  the  Ship- 
ping Hoard  and  the  Emergency  fleet  Cor- 
poration.    See  Ship  pi  tiff  Board. 

Ship  Canal,   a ,c,liml. for  tUP ,luv*SHF 

"A  **  >  of  seagoing  vessels.  Ship 
canals  are  intended  either  to  make  an 
inland  or  comparatively  inland  place  a 
seaport,  or  to  connect  sea  with  sea  and 
thus  obviate  a  long  ocean  navigation.  Of 
the  former  kind  are  the  Manchester 
Ship  ("anal,  opened  in  1894,  and  the  Am- 
sterdam Canal.  Of  the  latter  kind  are 
the  Panama  Canal,  the  Kiel  Canal,  the 
Suez  Canal  ami  Cape  Cod  CanaL  TV 
Panama  Canal,  connecting  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  with  the  Pacific,  is  the  great* 
est    engineering    work    of    the    kind    the 
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world   has   ever  seen.     See   the  separate 
articles. 

Ship  Eailway,  y-X^Sffi 

in  a  cradle  on  rails  or  in  a  water-tank 
on  a  wheeled  truck  or  car.  Such  a  rail- 
way is  said  to  have  been  in  operation 
on  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth  as  early  as 
427  B.C.,  conveying  a  vessel  149  feet 
long  and  10  wide.  The  Greeks,  in  831 
a.d.  and  the  Venetians  in  1483  are  said 
to  have  used  a  tramway  for  this  pur- 
pose. Several  ship  railways  were  pro- 
jected in  the  last  century,  one  to  cross  the 
Isthmus  of  Suez  in  18(31,  one  across  Hon- 
duras in  1872,  and  one  in  1871)  across  the 
Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec.  None  of  these 
were  constructed.  A  ship  railway  was 
begun  in  Nova  Scotia  in  1888,  to  go 
from  Chignecto  Bay,  in  Bay  of  Fundy, 
to  Northumberland  Straits,  a  distance  of 
17  miles.  It  was  abandoned  in  1891, 
when  three-fourths  completed. 
ShiT)1tA  Pflftfl     (shlp'ka),  a  pass  in  the 

DnipKa  rass  Ba|kangf    about    4000 

feet  above  the  sea,  the  scene  of  a  des- 
perate and  bloody  ten  days*  struggle  dur- 
ing the  Kusso-Turkish  war  (August  and 
September,  1877).  In  his  futile  endeav- 
ors to  take  Fort  Nicholas  at  the  summit 
of  the  pass  from  the  Russians,  Suleiman 
Pasha   lost  20,000  of  his  best  men. 

SriiTilpir  (ship'li),  a  town  of  England, 
oiujucy    in  tbe  West  RidillK  of  \ork. 

shire,  on  the  Aire,  3  miles  n.  w.  of  Brad- 
ford. The  inhabitants  find  employment 
in  the  worsted  manufacture,  or  in  the 
large  stone-quarries  in  the  neighborhood. 
Top.    27,710. 

Shin-monev  nn  XmP°8t  levied  at 
Oilip  money,  various  times  in  Eng- 
land, especially  on  the  seaports,  for  the 
purpose  of  furnishing  ships  for  the 
king's  service.  Having  lain  dormant  for 
many  years,  it  was  revived  by  Charles 
I,  who  in  H*54  levied  it  on  the  coast 
towns,  and  in  1<*>5  issued  writs  for 
ship-money  all  over  the  kingdom.  The 
tax  met  with  strong  opposition,  and  the 
refusal  of  John  Hampden  to  pay 
the  twenty  shillings  at  which  he  was 
rated  was  one  of  the  proximate  causes  of 
the  civil    war. 

Ship  of  Fools.    So°  Brandu 
Shipping  Board.  j»^»  JJft53 

by  Congress  in  September,  191fi,  charged 
with  the  administration  of  the  (Jovern- 
nier.t  fleet  of  merchant  vessels  and  with 
vho  regulation  of  murine  carriers.  It  is 
imposed  of  live  appointive  members,  at 
•»larie-j  of  $7."00  per  year.  The  first 
"hnirmrn  of  the  board  was  William  Don- 
inau,  ol  San  Francisco,  uouii"<*|,c<1  b.v  **■ 


Ident  Wilson  in  January,  1917,  but  owing 
to  a  controversy  in  the  Shipping  Board 
Mr.  Penman  resigned  in  July.  The  Board 
of  1918  consisted  of  Edward  N.  Hurley 
(chairman),  Raymond  B.  Stevens  (vice- 
chairman),  John  A.  Donald,  Bainbridge 
Colby,  and  Charles  R.  Page  (commission- 
er*). The  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation 
is  a  subsidiary  organisation  of  the  Ship- 
ping Board.  It  has  let  many  contracts 
for  the  construction  of  ships. 

Ship's  Husband,  ^Zftf  «£ 

owner  or  owners  of  a  vessel  to  see  to  her 
repairs,  stores,  etc.,  prior  to  a  voyage. 

Shil)-W0rill  lTer*do  navfili*)  the 
r  WAM*  popular  name  of  a  lamel- 
Hbranehite  molliiNK  belonging  to  the 
Pholadida)  or  pholas  family,  and  distin- 
guished by  the  elongation  of  the  respira- 
tory '  siphons  •  or  breathing- tubes  con- 
veying water  to  the  gills,  which  give  to 
this  mollusk  a  somewhat  vermiform  or 
worm-like  aspect.  The  two  valves  or 
halves  of  the  shell  are  of  small  sice  and 
globular  shape,  and  are  situated  at  its 
anterior  extremity,  the  valves  being 
three-lobed.  In  length  the  ship-worm 
averages  about  a  foot,  and  in  thickness 
about  V2  inch.  It  has  gained  great 
notoriety  from  its  boring  habits,  occa- 
sioning great  destruction  to  shins  and 
submerged  word  by  perforating  tnem  In 
all  directions  in  order  to  establish  a  habi- 
tation. In  boring  into  the  wood  (the 
shell  is  the  boring  ;nstruinenO  each  in- 
dividual is  careful  to  avoid  the  tube 
formed  by  its  neighbor,  and  often  only 
a  very  thin  film  of  wood  is  left  between 
the  cavities,  which  are  lined  with  a 
calcareous  incrustation.  Various  plans 
and  methods  have  been  used  to  protect 
ships,  piers,  ef\,  from  this  destructive 
animal,  such  as  copper-sheathing,  treat- 
ing with  creasote,  etc.,  but  the  one  which 
appears  to  have  been  most  successful  in 
arresting  its  ravages  is  that  of  driving 
a  number  of  short  nails  with  large  heads 
into  the  exposed  timber.  The  rust  from 
the  heads  of  the  nails  appears  to  prevent 
its  operation.  A  large  species  of  teredo 
1 7\  fjiffttntva)  occurs  in  warm  latitudes, 
where  it  bores  into  the  hardened  mud 
or  sand  of  the  sea-bed,  as  well  as  into 
timber. 

QViiroT  (shc'rUz),  a  celebrated  city  of 
oiuiit*  Persia,  capital  of  the  province 
of  Fars,  lt55  miles  n.  e.  of  Bush  ire.  It 
is  situated  at  an  elevation  of  4500  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  in  a  large 
and  fertile  plain  covered  with  rose- 
gardens,  vineyards,  cypress  groves,  and 
orchard*.  Founded  about  the  beginning 
of  the  eighth  century,  it  was  long  one 
of  the  most  splendid  cities  of  Persia. 
tb«   residence  of  the  ruler,   the  seat  of 
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Shishak 


science  and  art,  celebrated  for  its  mag- 
nificent buildings,  its  delicious  climate, 
its  elegant  manufactures,  and  its  ex- 
tensive trade.  It  lost  much  of  its  im- 
portance after  being  conquered  by  Timur 
in  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century,  and 
it  was  almost  entirely  destroyed  by  an 
earthquake  in  1812,  and  again  in  1853. 
At  present  it  is  known  chieily  for  its 
wines  and  its  inlaid  work.  Near  the  city 
are  the  tombs  of  Sadi  and  Ilaliz,  the 
poets.  Pop.  est.  from  30,000  to  50,000. 
Shire  (snir;  from  Anglo-Saxon  sciran, 
to  divide),  the  name  applied  to 
the  larger  divisions  into  which  Great 
Britain  is  divided,  and  practically  cor- 
responding to  the  term  county,  by  which 
it  is  to  a  large  extent  superseded,  though 
the  word  is  in  considerable  use  as  a  termi- 
nation to  county  names,  as  Rrookshire, 
Lancashire,  etc.  In  some  cases  the  shires 
are  identical  with  the  old  Saxon  king- 
doms :  such  are  Kent,  Sussex,  Essex, 
Middlesex,  Surrey,  Norfolk  and  Suffolk. 
Other  kingdoms  were  for  convenience  di- 
vided into  several  shires,  and  some  shires 
which  once  had  a  separate  existence  have 
been  merged  into  others.  The  head  of 
the  shire  was  originally  the  ealdorman 
(earl)  ;  the  duties  of  the  ealdorman,  how- 
ever, ultimately  devolved  upon  the  shire- 
reeve  (sheriff).  Scotland  followed  the 
example  of  England  as  regards  the  divi- 
sion of  the  country  into  shires,  and 
twenty-five  shires  are  enumerated  in  a 
public  ordinance  of  1305.  In  Scotland 
Kirkcudbright  is  neither  a  county  nor 
a  shire,  but  a  stewartry,  and  in  England 
there  were  at  one  time  three  counties 
palatine.  (See  County  Palatine.)  The 
shires  in  England  were  subdivided  into 
hundreds,  sokes,  lathes ,  etc.,  and  these 
again  into  tithings;  in  Scotland  they 
were  subdivided  into  wards  and  quarters. 
— The  Shires  is  a  term  loosely  applied 
to  a  belt  of  English  counties  running 
in  a  northeast  direction  from  Devon- 
shire and  Hampshire,  but  often  used  for 
the  midland  counties  generally. 
Shire  (she'ra).  a  river  of  Sou  then  st- 
c  ern  Africa,  draining  Lake 
Nyassa  into  the  Zambesi,  which  it  enters 
on  its  left  bank,  after  a  course  of  about 
270  miles  nearly  due  south.  It  is  navi- 
gable throughout  its  entire  length,  with 
tin*  exception  of  about  35  miles  <>f  falls 
and  rapids,  during  the  course  of  which  it 
descends  as  much  as  1200  f«*<»t.  The 
upper  part  of  the  Shire1  is  in  Nyassaland, 
the  lower  part  in  Portuguese  territory. 

SViirlpir  (shir'lii,  a  former  town  of 
0UiiACjr  ]|nI1i|iHhir.\  England.  2  miles 
N.  w.  of  Southampton,  of  which  it  is  now 
a  "iiihurh,  having  been  brought  within  the 
limits  of   Southampton. 


SViirlAv  James,  dramatist,  was  born 
ouuiey,    in  l^oq  in  159Gf  and  W18 

educated  at  Merchant  Taylors*  School, 
St.  John's  College,  Oxford,  and  Cathe- 
rine Hall,  Cambridge.  He  took  holy 
orders,  but  soon  after  went  over  to  the 
Church  of  Home,  and  for  some  time 
made  a  living  as  a  schoolmaster.  Then 
he  became  a  playwright,  and  had  written 
more  than  thirty  regular  plays,  trage- 
dies, and  comedies  before  1042,  when 
parliament  suppressed  theaters.  After 
the  Restoration  some  of  his  comedies  were 
revived,  but  he  did  not  again  attempt 
to  write  for  the  stage.  He  died  October 
21),  1G(>(),  it  is  said,  of  fright  caused 
by  the  great  fire.  Shirley  was  the  lost 
of  the  great  writers  who  belong  to  the 
school  of  Shakespeare,  and  his  dramas, 
though  they  do  not  display  much  in- 
ventive power,  are  yet  poetical,  and  the 
dialogues  full  of  animation.  His  best 
tragedy  is  perhaps  The  Traitor,  and  his 
best  comedy  The  Lady  of  Pleasure,  both 
produced  in  Ktt5;  but  Shirley  himself 
preferred  The  Cardinal  (1G41),  an  at- 
tempt to  compete  with  Webster's  Dueh- 
vsh  of  Malfi.  He  was  the  author  also 
of  three  small  volumes  of  poems  and 
masques. 

QriirrxjQ  (shirVa),  or  Tamandua,  a 
ouixwa    lake  of  S0uthea8t   Afrie^  iy. 

ing  on  the  left  side  of  the  Shire1,  to  the 
southeast  of  Lake  Nyassa.  It  is  a  se- 
cluded basin,  lying  at  an  elevation  of 
2000  feet  above  the  sea,  and  surrounded 
by  mountains  which  reach  a  height  of 
7000  to  8000  feet.  It  is  mostly  shallow, 
and  infested  by  hippopotami  and  croco- 
diles. 

Sliiqrlrfi  (shis'dra),  a  town  of  Russia, 
oiiiauia,    government    of    Kaluga,    80 

miles  southwest  of  Kaluga ;  has  manufac- 
tures of  woolen  cloth,  glass  and  leather. 
Pop.  10.572. 

shishak  wjsss  •  iy  ■sr'aEs 

writers,  the  Sheshenk  I  of  the  monu- 
ments, and  the  first  sovereign  of  the 
Hubastite  twenty-second  dynasty,  es- 
tablished about  (H»l  b.c.  It  was  he  to 
whom  Jeroboam  fled  for  protection  when 
he  fell  under  the  suspicion  of  Solomon; 
and  in  the  fifth  year  of  Kehoboam  he  in- 
vaded Judah,  and  returned  with  the 
treasures  of  the  temple  and  the  palace. 
A  remarkable  sculpture  at  the  temple  of 
Karnak  gives  a  list  of  130  names  of 
towns  and  peoples,  including  towns  both 
of  .ludah  and  of  Israel,  conquered  in  this 
expedition  by  Shishak,  who  appears  to 
have   been   one   of   the   ablest   and   most 

owerful     of     the     Egyptian     monarch*. 

lis  reign  lasted  at  least  twenty-ant 
years. 


\ 


Shittim-wood 


Shoes 


Shittim-wood  tSffi&JZ  2*S 

wilderness  was  principally  constructed, 
was  the  wood  of  the  shittah-tree  of  the 
Bible,  which  is  supposed  to  be  the  Acacia 
seyal  of  the  Sinaitic  peninsula.  (See 
Acacia.)  It  is  a  light  but  cross-grained 
and  enduring  wood,  of  a  fine  orange- 
brown  color. 

ShOfL  (8no'&)»  a  province  in  the  south- 
east of  Abyssinia,  often  holding 
the  position  of  a  semi-independent  king- 
dom ;  area,  26,000  sq.  miles.  It  consists 
(like  the  rest  of  Abyssinia)  mostly  of 
plateaus  reaching  up  to  an  elevation  of 
10,000  feet  on  the  southeast  and  south, 
overtopped  by  higher  mountains,  and  in- 
tersected by  numerous  streams  mostly 
tributaries  of  the  Blue  Nile.  The  capital 
is  Ankober.  In  1889  Menelek,  king  of 
Shoa,  became  ruler  of  all  Abyssinia, 
which  has  since  become  a  protectorate  of 
Italy. 

Shock  *n  m^'c'ne»  a  sudden  vital  de- 
'  pression  of  the  system  pro- 
duced by  violent  injuries  or  violent 
mental  emotions.  It  is  especially  a  surgi- 
cal term.  The  vital  phenomena  of  the 
body  —  consciousness,  respiration,  heart- 
action,  capillary  circulation  —  are  de- 
pressed in  proportion  to  the  shock  re- 
ceived by  the  nerve  centers.  In  the  state 
of  collapse  consequent  upon  a  shock  the 
patient  lies  completely  prostrate,  the 
face  pale  and  bloodless,  the  skin  cold 
and  clammy,  and  the  features  contracted 
and  expressive  of  great  languor.  There 
is  also  extreme  muscular  debility,  and 
the  pulse  is  frequently  so  weak  as 
scarcely  to  be  perceptible.  Incoherency, 
drowsiness,  or  complete  insensibility  is 
often  manifested  on  the  part  of  the 
patient.  Shock  results  either  in  a  com- 
plete suspension  of  the  action  of  heart, 
causing  death,  or  passes  into  reaction ; 
and  the  treatment  of  shock  is  to  be 
directed  to  the  immediate  development 
of  reaction.  In  mild  cases  external 
warmth,  a  little  stimulant,  and  rest  are 
all  that  is  required ;  but  in  the  severer 
forms  a  more  liberal  recourse  to  heat 
and*  stimulants  is  absolutely  necessary, 
and  should  be  continued  until  indica- 
tions of  commencing  reaction  appear. 
The  hent  should  be  applied  to  the  pit 
of  the  stomach  and  the  extremities  by 
means  of  hot  flannel,  hot  water  tins, 
or  like  appliances.  The  stimulant  most 
recommended  is  brandy  in  hot  water,  and 
this  should  be  followed  by  nourishment, 
such  as  beef-tea. 

Shoddv     (shod'i),     the     fibrous     sub- 

*     stance    composed    of    woolen 

rags    torn    fine    in    a    machine    called    a 

'devil/   and   converted    into   cheap   cloth 


by  being  mixed  and  spun  with  a  certain 
proportion  of  fresh  wool. 

Shoeburyness  jg*r££>£& 

estuary  of  the  Thames,  opposite  Sheer- 
ness,  and  45  miles  e.  of  London.  A 
school  of  gunnery  is  maintained  here 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  practical  in- 
struction to  officers  and  men  of  the  artil- 
lery, and  for  carrying  on  experiments  in 
artillery  and  ammunition.  At  Shoe- 
buryness all  new  inventions  in  armor, 
whether  for  fortifications  or  for  iron- 
clads, are  tested,  and  all  new  guns  are 
tried.     Pop.  5000. 

Shoes  cov^rings  for  the  feet,  generally 
'  made  of  leather  in  Europe  and 
America,  but  in  Holland  and  France  often 
of  wood,  and  in  China  and  Japan  of 
paper  and  other  fabrics.  The  shoe  is  a 
combination  of  the  sandal  of  the  oriental 
races  and  the  moccasin  of  untanned  hide 
of  savage  races  —  sole  without  upper 
and  upper  without  sole.  The  first  allu- 
sion to  a  shoe  in  the  Old  Testament 
is  where  Abraham  refuses  to  take  so 
much  as  a  '  shoe-latchet '  from  the  King 
of  Sodom.  For  *  shoe '  in  this  instance 
we  are  probably  to  understand  *  sandal ' ; 
but  shoes  proper,  as  well  as  sandals,  seem 
to  have  been  used  among  the  Jews;  for 
on  the  black  obelisk  from  Nimroud 
Jews  are  represented  as  wearing  shoes  or 
boots  with  turned-up  toes,  similar  to  those 
worn  by  orientals  in  the  present  day. 
The  Romans  used  various  kinds  of  shoes, 
such  as  the  solea  or  sandal ;  the  calccus, 
which  covered  the  whole  foot,  somewhat 
like  our  shoes,  and  was  tied  with  a 
latchet  or  lace;  and  the  caliga.  a  very 
strong  kind  of  shoe,  sometimes  shod  with 
nails,  worn  by  the  soldiers,  who  were 
thence  called  caligati.  Both  in  ancient 
and  in  modern  times  the  fashion  of  shoes 
has  varied  much,  just  as  in  other  arti- 
cles of  dress.  In  the  reigns  of  Henry  I 
and  Stephen,  shoes  were  made  for  the 
fahionables  with  long  points  stuffed  with 
tow,  and  made  to  curl  in  the  form  of  a 
ram's  horn ;  and  in  the  reign  of  Richard 
II  the  points  had  increased  to  such  an 
extent  that  they  reached  the  knee,  to 
which  they  were  secured  by  chains  of  sil- 
ver or  gold,  in  the  eighteenth  century, 
among  the  ladies,  absurdly  high-heeled 
hIioos  were  the  rage,  a  fashion  which 
has  been  revived  within  recent  years. 
The  present  simple  form  of  shoe  was 
adopted  in  the  early  part  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  and  somewhat  later  the 
shoe  buckle  came  into  use.  In  the  early 
part  of  the  nineteenth  century  buckles 
appear  to  have  become  unfashionable, 
their  place  being  supplied  by  the  simple? 
and     less     costly     shoe-strings.     To     tht 


Shogun  Shorthand 

same  period  belongs  another  improvement,  Shorea  (sbO're-a),  a  small  genus  of 
that  of  making  shoes  right  and  left.  MA*V**'C*  Indian  plants,  nat.  order  Dip- 
Boots  are  a  variety  of  shoe  with  the  terace®.  One  species  (&  robu4ta) 
upper  leathers  lengthened  so  as  to  pro-  yields  the  timber  called  in  India  sal  ot 
tect   part   of   the   leg.     Till   recently    the  saul.     See  S&l. 

making  of  boots  and  shoes  was  a  purely  Sh.Oreh.am  (sbOr'am),  or  New 
manual    handicraft;    now,    with    the   ex-  ^**e*ixx     Shobeham.      a      seaport 

ception    of   the   finest    and   best   finished  town    of    England,    in    the    county    of 

qualities,  the  manufacture  is  done  almost  Sussex,  6  miles  west  of  Brighton,  at  the 

entirely  by  machinery,  and  has  become  a  mouth  of   the   Adur,   here  crossed   by  a 

thriving  industry  in  New  England  and  in  suspension-bridge.     It     has     a     fine    old 

some  other  parts  of  the  United  States.  parish   church,    which   dates   from   about 

ShoeTin     (sho'gun),   the  name  of   the  1100.     The   harbor   is   encumbered   by  a 

o  military  chiefs  of  Japan,  who  bar,    but   carries   on   considerable    trade, 

early    in    Japanese    history    usurped    the  Pop.    5731. —  Old    Shobeham    was   sit- 

rule    of    the    emperors    or    Mikados    and  uated  a  mile  N.  w.  of  the  modern  town, 

reigned    supreme,     until    the    revolution  and  its   harbor  was  long  a  great  outlet 

of   1808   restored    the   Mikado   to  power,  to   the    Continent,    but  In    the    fifteenth 

For  a  time   (1854-08)    the  name  of  Ty-  century  it  got  silted  up. 

coon     was     erroneously     given     to     the  Shore-llOTmer    (Orchestia      littorea), 

Shogun.  waxvxv  awj/^j.    a  genug  0f  crustaceans 

Sholaimr    (sh^-la-por'),  chief  town  of  of    the    order    Amphipoda,    having    the 

"         Sholapur  District,  Bombay  "first    pair   of   legs   of   smaller  size    than 

Presidency,  India,  150  miles  by  rail  from  the    second    pair.     By    this,    and    by    its 

Poona.     Its     situation     between     Poona  more   compressed    body,    it   may    be  dis- 

and   Ilaiderabad   has   made  it,   especially  tinguished  from  the  familiar  sand-hopper, 

since    the    opening    of    the    railway    in  in  company   with   which  it  is  often  met 

1859,  the  center  for  the  trade  of  a  large  on  sandy  coasts. 

extent  of  country.     Its  chief  industry  is  Shorthand    (shortliand),  the  method 

the     manufacture     of     silk     and     cotton  k'AXW    mcmu,    Q£   wrjtjng   Dy   which   the 

cloth.     Sholapur    was    stormed    by    Gen-  process    is    so    abbreviated    as    to    keep 

eral  Munro  in   1818,  when  the  whole  of  pace    with    speech.     It    is    also    known, 

the    Peshwa's    territories    were    incorpo-  according  to  the  principle  underlying  the 

rated   in    the    Bombay    Presidency.     Pop.  particular  system,  as  tachygraphy  (qakk 

(including  cantonment),  75,288.  writing),   brachygraphy    (short  writing), 

ShootiriP>star     a   m,>u'or  >n  a  state  stenography    (compressed    writing),   and 

ouuvuag  otaiJ    (,f   incandescence,  phonography     (sound    writing).     It    was 

caused  by  friction  when  passing  through  practiced  by  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Ro- 

the  atmosphere,  and  seen  suddenly  dart-  mans,    not   only   on  account   of   its  breT- 

ing  along   some   part   of   the   sky.     They  ity    but    for    purposes    of    secrecy;    but 

are    very    numerous,    and    indicate    that  all   knowledge  of  the  art   was   lost  from 

small   fragments  of  matter  are  abundant  the   tenth   century   until   the   end   of  the 

in    the    area    of    the    solar    system.     See  sixteenth,    when    modern    shorthand    had 

Aerolite   and    Meteor.  its  birth  in  the  publication  by  Dr.  Timo- 

Shore    (sl,or,»  Jane,  the  wife  of  a  rich  thy    Bright    of    his    Char  act  erie    (1587), 

goldsmith     of     London     in     the  and    by     Peter    Bales    of    his    Arte    of 

fifteenth  century,  and  mistress  of  Edward  Brachygraphic    (1590).     In    these    early 

IV.     After    th«     death    of     EM  ward,     in  systems  arbitrary  signs  were  used  in  most 

14S.'»,  she  seem;      •    have  been   the  para-  cases  to  denote  each  word.     The  earliest 

inour   of   Lord    Ila.-iiir*    whom    Richard  system    of    shorthand    of    any    practical 

III.    then    Duke  of   (rln .;  ester,   and   pro-  importance    was    that    of    John    Willis, 

tector,   suddenly   ordered    u,    h«    beheaded,  whose     .Irfc     of     Stenographic      (1002) 

June     13,     14MK.     Richard     had     accused  became   very   popular.     It   was   based  on 

Hastings  of  conspiring  against  him  along  the  common   alphabet,  with   the  addition 

with  .In in*  Shon».     The  charge  <ould  not,  of  arbitrary  signs;  and  this,  indeed,  was 

however,  1m*  substantiated,  and  he  directed  the    character   of    the    numerous    systems 

her  to  1h»  tried  for  lewdness  by  the  spir-  which  obtained  until  the  time  of  Pitman. 

itual    court,    and    she    was    obliged    to    do  Among    Willis*    imitators    were    T.    Shel- 

public  penance  at  St.   Paul's.     She  found  ton,     whose     system      (1020)      was     used 

a  new  protector  in  the  Marquis  of  Dorset,  by   Samuel   Pepys,  and  that  of  Jeremiah 

nfrer  whosi»  banishment  sin*  seems  to  have  Rich,    whtme    system     (1646)     was    com* 

married   one   Lyiiom,   the   king's  solicitor,  mended    by    Locke.     Rich's    system    was 

She  i*  supposed  to  have  died  about  1527,  improved  by  William  Mason   (1672),  the 

at  an  advanced  age,  during  the  reign  of  best  shorthand  writer  of  the  seventeenth 

.Henry  VIII.  century;  and  Thomas  Gurney  pabUaM 


Shorthand 


Shorthand 


his    Brarhygraphy,    founded   on    Muaon'i 
Kyhti'iu,   in    I7.">tt.      The   use   of   (Juniey'i 


M 
H 

Hystnn  has  been  perpetuated  !>>'  hisj 
descendants,  who  have  hern  the  ottichil 
Khorthaud  writers  of  the  houses  of  par- 
liament since  the  bcgiunim;  of  the  last 
century.  In  17*17  appeared  the  .  nivtmal 
Knglinh  Shorthand  of  John  Ily rom.  un 
a.  b.  v  Hystem  characterized  by  '  simplo 
strokes  ami  no  arbitrary  chanietcrH'; 
nnd  in  17*0  was  published  an  improve- 
ment i  if  Ityrom's  system  by  William 
Maxm.  Samuel  Taylor  nub!  i -bed  hin 
Sttnofjraphy  irt  17*^1.  Tni-i.  which  in 
the  best  of  all  the  u,  b.  c  sj. -ferns,  con- 
tributed largely  to  make  stenography 
I>opular.  11  ml  it  was  th«.  H>-fein  which 
was  ;ilmo>t  ui.ivi-r^illy  ii«ed  iiri'il  Iwinc 
Pitman  p\>  hi-  J'honography  fo  th*i 
world     in     Ki7.      In     «oi;ij#an-ori     wi'h 

t  h  *■  T.i ;.  I o  r  -  ■.  -  •  «■  ::.  po *- 
y  ar.d  n..*  :r.i\  o^'J  n*-*, 
r;i;„i.  !••  of  r#~  r..*  **»  r. "■»■:• 
with  a  .T'-.i'-r  •!»--•  r»-»-  of  -;,*- *J  L;k«r 
Byrnrr..  T.i>!-tr  d.-*  i  r»l— i  .::-,.'  - 1 ->  »■&;■.•■ 
artHf. :    b  ;♦    H-ml.:./     -* :.  #    .-•■»■•:.  •-*!    r*.i 
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forming    inteuml     pin-In    of    tlm    »y«l»-m 
VariatioiiN   of    the    I'll  mini    nynittn   up 
peared  in  Ameiieit,  notulilv  I  how  l»y  llnui 
Pitman.    Audrrw-    J.    Uialiiim,    Jiimt'a    l« 
Muiihoii,    tmd    othei-H      ll«-iui    I'll mnn.    h 
brother  of   Ihaae   I'ltmaii,  fiiiiie  fo  *\u»»t 
iea    in    I  HTili ,   ii  nd    hihui   h f  I  rr   pii-piiM'tl   n 
Hrries  of   leaf  hook*    which    Imvc   bun    n- 
viM*d  and  reiHNin*i|  from  Iium-  fo  inm-   'I  In- 
lienii    1'if  man     "j-fi-in    f  JifT«-r  m    hut     |ili|f 
from    the    Ihujii-    I'ltmiin    m>mI*ih,   and    i* 
widel.v    iiwl 

III     IS77     J.     l>       KviTfff      |fijhh«lM-d     h,m 

Short  han't  fot    <hn*tat   I  ««       Mr-   iluiint'l 
that   hi*  had  iidhi'M-d  >o  fh«*  p)ioo»-*i'    \nit, 
fipl**  in or»*  Klri'fiy   ih.m   1'ifio.io     ,u   «l.n» 
by  a    variety   of  #levi#i-#    ul\    -.*#*•  \*    #■*!• 
indiruterl      In    l,»lv, umJ    |'o*|rr.ill  4    l,*ythi* 
shorthand    i|ta.-l»    »li#ri-    »••!••   .i    »ei#'l*  •#/  / 
to  reMirrj   f/#   r|ie   •■•iilirr    iilp).i»'<»-'i'    •:'••' 
'Ai'h  ;j   ffi-a'er    ■#■■«•  #,f   nrln'r.if/    *,,t..- 

lli      Kr.iri'»      ,'«'*      »/«t'*i/i      **f      l'»'  '».'* 
<l-^lr      ...i;.f.    «'l     l.y      lr..i,t.Hf      »  I  ••'!•'. 
I.  nd   ' h.-i f   '#f   If  ,'ffl*ijl    *  \  •**','!  1    *•»•■    !#»#;.»■•» 
'i  r.*-   *?.o.::.  !#■•;#.'.      r.   *,  *•*■!.•    'J  •'■■!•.    .  *  ■• 
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Shorthorns 


Shoulder-joint 


heavy  lines,  and  the  outlines  are  mostly 
sloping*  being  bunco  on  the  movements  of 
the  hand  in  lonuhand  writing- 
Very  high  speeds  are  possible  by  the 
modern  shorthand  systems.  As  illustra- 
tion, Herman  J.  Stich  of  New  York, 
using  the  Isaac  Pitman  system,  took  dic- 
tation from  a  court  record  dictated  at 
the  rate  of  300  words  a  minute  for  five 
minutes  and  transcribed  it  with  only  two 
errors  for  each  #00  words.  In  19121  at 
the  annual  convention  of  the  Shorthand 
Reporters*  Association  at  Niagara  Falls, 
Ontario,  Albert  Schneider,  using  the 
Gregg  system,  made  a  now  record  by  tak- 
ing straight  literary  dictation  for  five 
minutes  at  215  words  a  minute  and  tran- 
scribing it  with  an  accuracy  of  98.3  per- 
cent  perfect. 

Shorthorns,  ?  bT,od  of,-  ?mle-  £5 

MuvAVAj.vxAi.oy  ternally  distinguished 
by  the  shortness  of  their  horns,  which 
originated  in  England  in  the  In-ginning  of 
the  last  century.  Starting  in  tin4  Tees 
valley  under  the  name  of  1  Mirham*,  Tees- 
waters,  or  Shorthorns,  they  soon  spread 
Over  all  the  richly  pastured  districts  of 
Britain.  They  are  excellent  for  grazing 
purposes,  being  of  rapid  and  large 
growth  with  aptness  to  fatten,  but  are 
inferior  to  some  other  breeds  for  dairy 
purposes.  Thev  have  been  successfully 
introduced  in  the  United  States. 

on 
Snake 

Uiver,  in  Idaho.  Among  the  waterfalls 
of  North  America  they  rank  next  to  that 
of  Niagara  in  grandeur,  being  about  250 
yards  wide  and  2(H)  feet  high. 

ShOShoneS,  °J  Shakes.  .  a  tribe  of 
Muvauvuvo,    North    American    Indians 

inhabiting  a  considerable  stretch  of  ter- 
ritory in  Idaho,  Utah.  Nevada,  etc. 
They  live  partly  by  hunting  and  fishing, 
many  of  them  also  on  roots  and  small 
animals.  They  are  estimated  to  number 
about  5000. 

ShOShong     («»*f!°nf>.    *    town    in 
o     the  British  protectorate  of 

Bechuanaland,  South  Africa,  about  400 
miles  >\  of  Kimberley,  with  which  it 
is  connected  by  road  and  telegraph.  It 
is  the  gateway  between  Southern  and 
Central  Africa,  the  three  great  routes 
from  (Sriqunlaiiri  West,  the  Orange  Free 
State,  and  the  Transvaal  meeting  here, 
and  again  branching  o(T  north  to  the 
Zambesi,  northeast  to  the  Matabele  coun- 
try, niui  northwest  to  Oamaraland.  Pop. 
estimated   at   .".U((MM. 

Shot  a  *°nn  applied  to  all  solid  pro- 
'  jet-riles  tired  from  camion,  and 
also  to  hollow  projectiles  without  burst- 
ing charges,  as  the  Tvilliscr  shot.  Solid 
»hot    have    gradually    disappeared    since 


ShosllOTtP  Falls      (sho-sho-ne'), 

OaaUSaaUhc  x  axis    Lcwis     or     Sl] 


the  introduction  of  rifled  guns,  which  fire 
elongated  shot  with  more  or  less  conical 
heads.  Some  of  the  shot  fired  by  the 
immense  guns  now  used  weigh  not  far 
short  of  a  ton.  Smooth-bored  ordnance 
still  use  solid  round  shot  and  case-shot 
Case-shot  consists  of  iron  balls  packed 
in  iron  or  tin  cylindrical  cases.  Grape 
differs  only  in  the  balls  being  larger. 
(See  Shell,  Cannon,  etc.)  Shot  is  also 
the  name  given  to  the  small  round  pellets 
of  lead  used  with  sporting  guns  for 
shooting  small  quadrupeds  and  birds. 
This  kind  of  shot  is  made  by  dropping 
the  melted  lead  through  the  holes  of  a 
colander  set  at  a  considerable  height 
above  water,  the  drops  naturally  assum- 
ing the  globular  form. 

Shoulder-joint,   «*  SS*S  * 

humerus  with  the  glenoid  cavity  of  the 
scapula  or  shoulder-blade.  (See  Arm,) 
The  shoulder-joint  forms  an  example  of 
the  ball-and-socket  joints,  the  ball-like 
or  rounded  head  of  the  humerus  work* 
ing  in  the  shallow  cup  of  the  glenoid 
cavity.  Such  a  form  of  joint  necessarily 
allows  of  very  considerable  movement, 
while  the  joint  itself  is  guarded  against 
dislocation  or  displacement  by  the  strong 
ligaments  surrounding  it,  as  well  as  by 
the  tendons  of  its  investing  and  other 
muscles.  The  muscles  which  are  related 
to  the  shoulder-joint  are  the  supraspi- 
natus  above,  the  long  head  of  the  trie** 
below,  the  subscapulars  internally,  the 
infraspinatus  and  teres  minor  externally, 
and  the  long  tendon  of  the  biceps  within. 
The  deltoid  muscle  lies  on  the  external 
aspect  of  the  joint,  and  covers  it  on  its 
outer  side  in  front,  and  behind  as  well, 
being  the  most  important  of  the  muscles 
connected  with  it.  The  movements  of 
the  shoulder- joint  consist  in  those  of  ab- 
duction, adduction,  circumduction,  and 
rotation  —  a  *  universal  •  movement  be- 
ing thus  permitted;  and  its  free  motion 
is  further  aided,  when  the  bony  sur- 
faces are  in  contact,  by  separate  move- 
ments of  the  scapula  itself,  and  by  the 
motions  of  the  articulations  between 
the  sternum  and  clavicle,  and  between 
the  coracoid  process  and  clavicle  also. 
The  biceps  muscle,  from  its  connection 
with  both  elbow  and  shoulder  Joints. 
brings  the  movements  of  both  into  har- 
monious relation.  The  shoulder-joint  is 
liable  to  various  diseases  and  injuries. 
Local  injury  may  result  in  inflamma- 
tion of  the  joint,  while  special  diatheses 
or  diseased  conditions  of  constitutional 
origin  may  each  give  rise,  either  per  te 
or  through  injuries,  to  such  lesions  st 
strumous  or  scrofulous  disease  of  tht 
joint,  to  syphilitic  lesions,  and  to  gouty 


Shovel  Shrew 

or   rheumatic   attacks.     Of   the   accidents  with     the     Duke     of     York's     army     Id 

us   which   the  joint    is   liable  dislocations  Flanders,  and  tbortly  after  the  alege  of 

are  hy  tar  the  most  frequent.  Dunkirk  invented  the  case-shot  known  by 

Shrivel      (ahur'l),   Sib   Clouoebley,   a  the  name  of  sbrapnel-s bells,  an  invention 

D            l     British  admiral,  born  of  poor  for   which   be   received   from   government 

parents  In   1650,  entered   the   navy   ax  a  a  pen-ion  of  £1200  a  year  in  addition  to 

cabin-boy,   but  soon   rose   by  bis   talents,  his   pay   Ic   the   army.     He   retired   from 

commanded   the  Edgar  at  the   first   fight  active  service  is   1825,  attained  the  rank 

of   Bantry    Hay,   and   shortly   afterwards  of   lieu  tenant -general   In    1827,   and   died 

was   knighted.     He   distinguished   himself  In  1842. 

at     Beecbey    Head     (11190),    La    Hogue  RhranrtM-allpll      See  Skeft 

(1692),  and  Malaga  (1704).  and  in  1705  DflTapnei-SIieU. 

whs  named  rear-admiral  of  England,  and  QrirevenrYr-Y  (shreVport),  a  city,  par- 
succeeded     Sir    George    Kooke    as    com-  onrevejKJri     JRh  <Pnt  of  Caddo  Pariib, 

jander-in-chief  of  the  British  fleets.     lie  In  N.   W.   Louisiana,   on   the  Red   River, 

took   part  in  the  capture  of  Barcelona  near  the  Texas  border.    It  is  situated  In 

(1705),  and  in  the  unsuccessful  attempt  a  splendid  cotton-growing  region.  The 
upon  Toulon  (17071.  When  returning  development  of  the  North  Louisiana  high- 
home  with  the  fleet  (October  22,  1707)  gravity  oil  fields  has  created  a  great  oil 
he  was  wrecked  on  the  rocks  near  Scilly,  industry  here.  Natural  gas  Is  produced, 
and  of  the  800  men  on  board  bis  ship,  It  has  eight  railroads.  Pop.  (1910) 
Ti.    j»»uiii«.   not  a   soul   was   saved.  28,01 5 ;   (1920)  43,874. 

lore  next  day,  Shrew    (slir°).    or    Shbkw-uouse,    a 
—        Abbey.  genus  of  mammals  belonging  t* 

Shovel  Board,  Shove  Board,  or  SffiSkSrer&SfeaSS 

Srmffl*  Urinril  "  game  In  which  mon  mice  (JIurida>),  which  are  Included 
onuilie  -DUH.IU,  coW1IMt|  ditkBi  0I  ia  the  ort\er  Rodent  la;  and  from  the  dor- 
pieces  of  money  are  shoved  over  a  smooth  mice  (Myoxidan,  also  belonging  to  the 
surface  on  which  nine  squares  are  marked  Rodent  order.  The  shrews  form  the  fam- 
off.  the  object  being  to  send  the  pieces  lly  SoricidK,  and  the  genus  Sorem  fn- 
on  these  squares,  where  they  count  ac-  eludes  the  typical  members,  three  of  which 
cording  to  the  number  marked  on  the  an  found  in  Europe  and  Asia,  namely, 
square  on  which  they  rest.  Also  a  long,  the  common  shrew,  the  lesser  a1 —  -  J 
smooth  board  where  counts  are  made  by 
■■•ruling  the  disk  nearest  the  end  without 
going  off. 

Shovel-fish  ^^{'''"^'""n^'tt 

ganoid  fishes  belonging  to  the  Sturioniuat 
or  sturgeon  family,  and  found  in  North 
American  rivers.  It  is  so  named  from 
the  flattened  form  of  the  head. 

Shoveller-duck  i^EWKSSj 

or  ducks,  distinguished  by  its  long  bill,  of 
which  the  tip  is  hooked  and  broadened 
The  average  length  of  this  bird  Is  about 
18  or  20  inches.  In-  the  male  the  colors  the  water  shrew,  while  there  are  a  number 
art  rather  gay  and  varied  —  green,  white,  of  apecies  in  North  America.  Here  also 
brown,  pale  blue  and  black.  The  color-  are  the  red-toothed  shrews,  belonging  to 
log  of  the  female  is  more  somber.  The  the  allied  genus  Slat-inn.  The  common 
shoveller  duck  Is  found  in  North  America  shrew  (S.  araneos  or  vvltrarit)  averages 
and  Europe.  about  4  inches  In  length,  the  square  tail 
SuOWbread  (■BO'™>.  in  <he  Bible,  making  up  half  of  this  measurement.  It 
.  .  ,tlle  twelve  loaves  of  may  readily  be  distinguished  by  its  pro- 
bread,  representing  the  twelve  tribes  of  longed  muzzle,  by  the  teeth  being  colored 
I-ruel.  which  were  exhibited  before  the  brown  at  the  tips,  and  by  the  reddlsb- 
Lnrrl  oo  the  golden  table  In  the  sanctunry.  brown  fur.  It  feeds  upon  insects  and 
they  were  made  of  fine  flour  unleavened,  their  larva",  and  Inhabits  dry  places,  mak- 
were  changed  every  Sal-bath,  and  were  ing  a  nest  of  leaves  and  grasses.  Its  nab- 
eaten  hy  the  priests  only.  )r„  ara  chiefl,  aocturnal.  Shrews  ar» 
Shrapnel  £Bhr"1. Del)  ■  Hbnry.  an  very  voracious  in  their  habits,  and  fre- 
.  j  .t  n  fc"*'"1>  ireneral,  who  en-  quently  kill  and  devour  one  another. 
)R-!L        A"'"«*  i»  "79,  aerved  The,  secrets  a  fuW  «(  dHa*ts**Ws  0*91 


Shrew-mole  Shrimp 

la  special  glands,  and  this  odor  prevents  longing  to  the  dentirostal  division  of  tb* 

larger   animals    from    eating    their    flesh,  order.     The  family  is  conveniently  divided 

In  former  days  the  bite  of  the  shrew  was  into    two   groups,    the   Laniina:,   or   true 

accounted  venomous,  while  its  body,  vari-  shrikes,  and  the  Thamnophilinas,  or  buib- 

ously  treated,  was  regarded  as  a  cure  for  shrikes.     The    genus    haniut     is     diatin- 

many  complaints.     The  water  shrew   (8.  guished   by    Ihe   broad    base   of    the   bill, 

or    t'Toaeopu*    fodiens)     attains    a    total  which  is  booked  at  Ihe  tip.     The  nostrils, 

length    of    from    4^    to    5    inches.     The  which    are    situated    laterally,    are    aur- 

snout   is   not  so   pointed   as   that   of   the  rounded  by  bristles.     Tbe  fourth  quill  ii 

'common  shrew.     The  ears  are  very  small,  longest  in  tbe  wings,   and  the  tail   is  of 

The  color  is  black  on  the  upper  and  white  graduated   or   conical    shape.     The   great 

on  tbe  under  parts.     A  prominent  swim-  Northern   shrike  of   North   America   inji- 

ming  fringe  of  stiff  white  hairs  is  found  tates    the    sounds    of   other    birds.     Tail 

on  tbe  tail  and  on  the  toes,  and  forms  a  species  is  colored  gray  on  the  upper  and 

distinctive    feature    of    the    species.     Its  white  on   the  under  ]>arls;    the  quills  of 

food  resembles  that  of  the  common  shrew,  Ihe  tail  being  black  with  white  tips,  while 

but  auualic  larvre  appenr  to  forin  a  large  n    band    of    black    crosses    the    forehead, 

part  of  its  nutriment.     It  makes  its  bur-  surrounds    tbe    eyes,    and    terminates   at 

rows  in  tbe  overhanging  banks  of  rivers  the   ear   covers.     Tbe    average   length   it 

and    lakes,    and    dives    and    swims    with  about  0  or  10  inches.     The  food  consists 
great  facility. 

Shrew-mole    Ib<*iom  a9uatic«*) ,  » 

"»****•     genus    of    Insectivorous 

mammals,  belonging  to  the  family  of 
Soricida;  or  shrew-mice,  but  also  by  some 
zoologists  placed  in  the  TalpldtB  or  mole 
family.  It  is  found  in  North  America, 
usually  near  rivers  and  streams,  and  bur- 
rows after  the  fashion  of  the  common 
mole,  like  which,  also,  its  fur  is  fine  and 
closely  set.     The  average  length  is  about 

rew 

borough  of  England,  capital  of  Shropshire 
Bituated  on  a  slightly  elevated  peninsul 
formed  by  a  bend  of  the  {Severn,  42  miles 

N.  w.  of  Birmingham.  It  consists  of  some  of  mice,  shrew-mice,  small  birds,  frogs, 
handsome  modern  bouses  and  many  old  and  insects;  and  these  birds  havr  the 
timbered  bouses  of  very  picturesque  ap-  habit  of  impaling  their  prey  on  thorns 
pcarnnce.  Three  bridges  crons  the  Severn  of  trees,  in  order  to  tear  it  to  pieces 
and  cimnect  the  town  with  its  suburbs,  with  greater  ease,  a  habit  which  hu 
Amotiir  objects  deserving  of  notice  are  obtained  for  them  tbe  name  of  butcher- 
the  remains  of  the  old  walls;  the  ruins  birds.  Tbe  red-backed  abrike  (Lasts* 
of  the  ensile;  Ihe  Ouirch  of  Holy  Cross,  or  f.'nnrocfonu*  rollurio)  and  the  wood- 
..rik-ihiillv  inn. -lied  to  ii  tnajiuificeiit  lien-  chat  shrike  (L.  or  E.  ru/m)  are  Euro- 
edi.'line  abbey,  founded  in  IDS!;  the  pean  species.  In  the  Thamnophilina*,  or 
grammar  school  ranking  high  among  iree  shrikes,  the  bill  is  long  and  possesses 
public  scIhihSji,  founded  In-  Edward  VI  an  .irched  keel,  the  lip  being  booked  and 
in  l.Vil.  and  r.'tm.v.d  m  "new  buildings  bristles  dinting  at  the  base.  Some  of 
at  Kinjriilsiiid  in  1SS2:  the  market-house,  the  species  attain  a  length  of  from  12 
of  tin-  lime  of  Qui'. n  Ktii.ubetli ;  statues  to  13  inches.  They  are  common  Id  South 
Of  I-onls  ('live  and  Hill.  etc.  The  chief  America.  The  name  of  drongoa  or  drotujo- 
iiioniifiK ■lures  are  class-staining,  the  si>io-  shrikes  has  been  given  to  certain  Amer- 
cing of  llai  and  linen  yarn,  iron-founding,  lean  birds  allied  to  the  shrikea,  and  foim- 
brewing.  I  lie  |irepiiraiiun  of  brawn,  and  iug  the  family  Dicrurinav  The  logger- 
ihe  milking  of  the  well-known  '  Shrews-  head  shrike  inhabits  the  Gulf  State*:  the 
bury  cukes.'  In  14"3  the  famous  battle  while- minted  and  white-winged  shrikes 
which  issm-d  in  the  defeat  of  Hoispur  are  inhabitants  of  the  Western  States. 
and  Ihe  Karl  of  Douglas,  his  ally,  by  ghrimT)  tm?  nnme  »PP"ea'  to  «*BJ 
Henry  IV  was  fought  in  the  vicinity.  ■**»*""  i"»  small  crustaceans,  and  espe- 
I'up.  2!i.;wl>.  cially  to  Die  Crangon  mtlgiri*  or  com- 
KhrilrA  (shrlki,  a  general  name  ap-  man  shrimp,  which  belongs  to  tbe  or- 
ounrtc  [iliw,  to  ,||P  m,lmnerp  of  a  lier  neenpoda  (ten-footed  cruatacM)  and 
family   (.Laniids)   ttt  uisessorisJ  birds  be-  to  the  aubordar   Macroura    (long-taiM) 


The  common  shrimp  reaches  a  site  of  t 
■bout  -i  inches,  and  is  common  on  both  i 
coasts  of  North  America  anil  also  on 
those  of  Europe.  It  burrows  Id  the  earn] 
and  In  Europe  is  caught  for  the  market 
bj  means  of  a  bag-net  placed  transversely 
on  a  pole,  which  is  pushed  through  the 
sand  at  a  depth  of  about  1}  or  2  feet. 
When  alive  It  la  of  a  light-brown  or 
almost  white  color,  resembling  that  of 
the  sand  in  which  It  lives,  but  after  boil- 
ing it  assumes  the  well-known  brown 
color.  The  t'and&lui  anntilicornit,  or  red 
shrimp,  inhabits  deeper  water  than  the 
common  shrimp,  and  is  not  nearly  so 
abundant.  It  is  taken  for  the  market 
chiefly  oo  the  east  and  south  coasts  of 
England,  but  occurs  also  in  Scotland  and 
Ireland.  It  reaches  a  size  of  from  2  to 
2i  inches.  When  alive  it  Is  of  a  red- 
dish-gray, with  spots  of  deeper  red;  after 
boiling  it  is  of  a  uniform  deep  red.  This 
species  is  sometimes  confounded  with 
the  common  prawn:  but  it  never  reaches 
the  sixe  of  the  prawn,  which,  when  adult, 
Is  above  4  Inches  in  length.  Belonging 
to  the  crustacean  order  Amphipoda,  and 
allied  to  the  sand-hoppers,  we  find  the 
so-called  'fresh-water  shrimp'    ( Gamut  d- 


Portable  Sbrl ae,  tutmesbory  Abbey. 


mlff&rit ) . 

»  and   brooks,   dis- 

gcuus  by  the  slender 
upper  antenna?,  by  tbe  tufts  of  spines  on 
the  tail,  and  by  tbe  first  and  second  pairs 
of  legs  possessing  small  nippers.  The 
name  'shrimp'  has  been  applied  to  this 
form  from  its  rough  resemblance  to  the 
familiar  marine  shrimps.     In  the  U 
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hiefly  used  aa  bait  by    gj^jj 


England,  on  the  border  of  Wales.  Area, 
about  1343  sq.  miles.  The  county  is 
divided  into  nearly  equal  portions  by  the 
Severn,  running  southeast;  the  northern 
Is  generally  level;  the  southern  is  more 
hilly.  Shropshire  is  a  fine  agriculture' 
and  pastoral  region  and  bas  considerable 
mineral  wealth,  Including  coal,  iron  and 
lead.  Tbe  coal  fields  are  extensive.  The 
county  is  famous  for  Its  breed  of  sheep. 
A  good  deal  of  cheese  ia  made,  and  large 
flocks  of  turkeys  are  raised.  The  manu- 
factures include  that  of  iron  to  a  very 
great  extent,  chinaware,  carpets,  gloves. 
and  flannel.  Pop.  24&306. 
Shroud*      ■   raQBe   o'   Iarse   ">!>*■   «■ 

the  lower  masts  to  both  sides  of  a  ship 
to  support  the  masts,  and  named,  from 
the  masts  to  which  they  belong,  tbe  main, 
fore,  and  mitxen  sbrouda.  Topmast,  top- 
gallant, and  bowsprit  shrouds  are  all  sim- 
ilar lit  their  object. 

Shrove-Tuesday,  SJflyjriffi 

or  Ash-Wednesday,  so  called  as  a  day 
on  which  confession  was  specially  made 
and  'shrift'  received.  (See  Carnival 
nod  Lent.)  It  was  formerly  a  day  of 
considerable  festivity,  and  from  the 


e  of  e 
to  be  c 


jriginally  a  rellqui. ., 
tiud  of  receptacle,  for 
Doming  toe  nones  or  i  her  relics  of  saints. 
Sometimes  shrines  were  merely  small 
boies  with  raised  tops  like  roofs;  some- 
times actual  models  of  churches;  some- 
times the  tombs  or  mausoleums  of  saints 
-—large  constructions,  like  that  of  Ed- 
ward the  Confessor  at  Westminster. 
Many  were  (anil  nre)  ornamented  with 
gold,  precious  stones,  or  inlaid  work ;  and 


the  addition   of   r 
is  made  chiefly   i 

Shrubs, 


r  lemon  jui 


ssisting   of   lime 


d  syrup 


slth 


other  spirit. 

Vest   Indies. 

hicb  the  peren- 
porllon  forms  the  greater 
part,  which  branch  near  the  base,  which 
are  taller  than  bushes  but  not  so  tall  aa 
trees,  seldom  exceeding  the  height  of  a 
man.  For  practical  purposes  shrubs  are 
divided  into  the  deciduous  and  evergreen 
kinds.  Among  ornamental  shrubs  the 
beat  known  are  those   belonging  to  the 
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genera  Rosa,  Ribes,  Rhododendron,  Logar  valleys.  The  ascent  from  the  In- 
Azalea,  etc.  Among  evergreen  shrubs  dian  side  is  slight,  but  the  descent  into 
are  the  box,  the  laurel  and  various  the  Logar  Valley  is  long  and  very  steep. 
heaths.  The  pass  commands  the  road  to  KabuL 
Shumlfl.  (sh5m'la),  a  fortified  town  and  the  possession  of  it  in  1879  enabled 
a  of  Bulgaria,  50  miles  west  General  Roberts  to  advance  on  that  city 
of  Varna.  Inclosed  on  the  north  and  and  occupy  it  almost  without  opposition, 
west  by  hills  which  form  a  natural  ram-  firnit-in  Rnnipftr  &n  organization  in 
part,  strongly  fortified,  and  with  roads  011UL  11L  ww**ety,  the  rjnited  State* 
leading  northward  to  Rustchuk  and  Silis-  founded  for  the  purpose  of  brightening 
tria,  southward  to  the  passes  of  the  the  lives  of  persons  in  sickness  by  provid- 
Balkans,  and  eastward  to  Varna,  Shumla  ing  various  objects  which  they  would 
is  one  of  the  most  important  military  otherwise  be  unable  to  obtain.  The  mem- 
positions  in  the  Balkan  Peninsula.  Pop.  bers  of  local  societies,  besides  supplying 
(1006)  22,200.  their  sick  members  with  fruit,  flowers, 
Shlisha  (shU-sa'} ,  a  town  of  Asiatic  reading  material,  medicines,  and  nourish- 
Russia,  in  Transcaucasia,  in  ing  food,  also  undertake  to  supply  easy 
the  government  of  Elisabethpol,  230  miles  chairs  and  other  helps  to  convalescents, 
southeast  of  Tiflis,  on  an  isolated  rocky  Shuttle  (shut'l),  the  instrument  used 
eminence  nearly  4000  feet  high.  Shusha  ******  t0  carry  tne  weft-thread  in 
was  formerly  a  fortress,  and  the  capital  weaving. 

of  the  khanate  of  Karab&gh,  annexed  to  QViiivn     (sho'ya),  a  town  of  Russia,  in 

Russia  in  1822.     Pop.  25,056.  ouuya    the  government  of  Vladimir,  68 

K  rni  all  an      See  Susa,  miles  n   e.  of  Vladimir,  on  the  navigable 

Dflusndn.  Teza     It  is  one  of  the  <XQteTB  of  the 

SrmcTAr    (shoVter),  a  town  of  Persia,  cotton  industry  of  middle  Russia.     Por. 

Sinister    .n  the  province  of  Khuzistan,  18,968. 

on  the  Karun,  170  miles  west  by  south  Sialld&B     (sI~&l'i-d3)t   a   group  of  neu- 

of  Ispahan.     Once  a  flourishing  provincial  ropterous    insects,    with   very 

capital  of   Persia,  it   is  now   rising  into  large  anterior  wings,  which  frequent  the 

importance  again  owing  to  its  position  on  neighborhood  of  water.     Si&lit  lutari*  is 

the   Karun.     That   river  is  well  adapted  a  well-known  member  of  this  group,  being 

for  steam  navigation   from  its  mouth  to  usevl  as  a  bait  by  anglers. 

the  neighborhood  of  this  place,  from  which  fiiollrnt       See  Sealkote. 

the  land  iourney  to  Ispahan  is  200  miles  oiaxxikUI'« 

shorter  than  from   Bushire.     Pop.  about  Si&loPOfmeS     (sl-al'u-gogi),  in  medi- 

15,000.  WOivgwguco    c-ne^  dpugg  wnic»,  cause 

Sinister     Wil^iam    Morgan,    Persian  an     increased     secretion     of    saliva,    as 

'   official,    was   horn    at    Wash-  pyrethrum,    the    various   preparations  of 

ington,    District    of    Columbia,    in    1877.  mercury,  cubebs,  etc. 


He  took  a  partial  course  in  Columbia  Siam  (sl-am\  or  sS-am'),  a  kingdom 
College  and  Law  School,  was  in  the  War  embracing  a  great  part  of  the 
Department  in  1S0N,  and  in  1801)  was  Indo-Chinese  Peninsula  and  part  of  the 
Tent  to  Cuba  to  adjust  its  finances.  He  Malay  Peninsula,  and  lying  between  Bur- 
afterwards  rilled  government  positions  mah  on  the  west,  and  Anam  and  Cam- 
in  Porto  Hi co,  China,  and  the  Philippine  bodia  on  the  east  and  southeast  Its 
Islands,  being  made  a  Philippine  com-  boundaries  are  ill-defined  on  the  north 
missioner  in  1000.  in  April,  1010,  in  re-  and  northeast,  but  its  area  is  estimated 
uponse  to  a  request  from  the  Persian  at  about  220.000  square  miles,  and  its 
government,  he  was  sent  to  that  coun-  population  at  about  0,230,000,  including 
try  to  till  the  post  of  treasurer-general.  2,000.000  Siamese,  2,000,000  Laotians, 
This  he  did  with  exceptional  ability.  1,000,000  Chinese,  and  1.000,000  Malays. 
straightening  out  it**  tangled  finances  and  A  large  part  of  the  territory  is  not  well 
greatly  improving  its  financial  condition,  known.  Siam  proper  consists  mainly  of 
His  attempt  to  seize  the  property  of  the  the  low-lying  alluvial  basin  of  the  Menam 
deposed  Shah  for  public  purposes  led  to  and  its  numerous  tributaries,  which  flows 
vigorous  opposition  from  Russia,  inva-  southward  into  the  Gulf  of  Siam,  forming 
moii  of  the  country  was  threatened,  and  an  extensive  and  intricate  delta,  on  which 
in  response  to  Russia'**  demand  Persia  is  situated  Bangkok,  the  capital.  This 
was  obliged,  in  Di'i-einlier.  1011,  to  dis-  alluvial  plain,  intersected  by  numerous 
miss  its  efficient  and  popular  treasurer-  streams  ami  canals,  is  extremely  fertile, 
general.  producing  magnificent  crops  of  rice,  sugar, 
Shlltar   G&rd&n    (sn<>'tur  giir-dun'i,  cotton,  maize,  and  indigo.     Both  sides  ot 

(  a  mountain  pass  in  the  Menam  basin  are  skirted  by  densely- 

Afghanistan,  connecting  the  Kuruin  and  wooded  ranges  of  hills,  forming  the  water* 


** 
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partings  towards  the  Salwin  and  Mekong,  localities  subject  to  inundation  are  raised 
the  latter  of  which  is  the  great  river  of  on  piles.  The  Siamese  profess  Buddhism* 
Eastern  Siam.  The  minerals  include  introduced  into  the  country  about  the  mid- 
gold,  tin,  iron,  copper,  lead,  zinc,  and  die  of  the  seventh  century.  Christianity 
antimony,  besides  several  precious  stones,  is  now  making  some  progress  in  the  coun- 
8uch  as  the  sapphire,  oriental  ruby,  and  try.  Some  of  the  temples  are  large  and 
oriental  topaz.  Mining  is  chiefly  in  the  elaborate  structures,  richly  decorated, 
hands  of  the  Chinese.  Much  of  Upper  The  language  forms  a  connecting  link 
Siam  seems  incapable  of  being  cultivated,  between  the  Chinese  and  Malay.  The 
During  the  dry  season,  which  lasts  from  written  characters  seem  to  be  derived 
November  to  May,  there  is  an  utter  ab-  from  a  form  of  Sanskrit  The  literature 
sence  of  rain  in  this  region,  which  again  is  meager,  uninteresting,  and  In  point  of 
is  so  flooded  by  rain  during  the  wet  season  imagination  and  force  of  expression  much 
as  to  be  converted  into  a  vast  swampy  below  the  Arabic,  Persian,  or  Hindus- 
forest.  Cocoa  and  areca  palms  are  tani.  The  literary  language  has  been 
numerous  in  Siam;  fruits  are  abundant  much  influenced  by  Pali  and  Sanskrit 
and  of  excellent  quality ;  black  pepper,  The  language  of  the  chief  Buddhist  works 
tobacco,  cardamoms,  and  gamboge  are  is  Pali.  The  printing-press  has  been  in- 
important  products.  The  forests  produce  troduced  in  recent  years,  and  many  of 
aloes- wood,  sappan-wood,  teak-timber,  the  best  Siamese  works  can  now  be  had 
bamboos,   rattans,  gutta-percha,  dammar,  in  a  printed  form. 

catechu,  benzoin,  etc.  Among  wild  ani-  Government. —  The  legislative  power  is 
ma  Is  are  the  tiger,  leopard,  bear,  otter,  exercised  by  the  king  in  conjunction  with 
ourang-outang,  single-horned  rhinoceros,  a  council  of  ministers.  The  royal  rev- 
and  elephant,  which  here  attains  a  size  enue,  estimated  at  $10,000,000  a  year,  is 
and  beauty  elsewhere  unknown.  The  last,  raised  by  the  land-tax,  and  by  taxes  on 
when  of  a  white  color,  is  held  in  the  high-  fruit-trees,  spirits,  opium,  gambling,  cus- 
est  reverence.  The  forests  abound  with  toms,  tin-mines,  edible  birds'-nests,  and 
peacocks,  pheasants,  and  pigeons;  and  in  fisheries.  There  is  a  small  standing 
the  islands  are  large  flocks  of  the  swal-  army,  officered  to  some  extent  by  Euro- 
lows  that  produce  the  famed  edible  birds*-  peans,  and  a  general  armament  of  the 
nests.  Crocodiles,  geckoes,  and  other  people,  in  the  form  of  a  militia.  There 
kinds  of  lizards,  tortoises,  and  green-  are  about  40  provinces,  each  administered 
turtles   are   numerous.     The   python   ser-  by  a  governor. 

pent  attains  an  immense  size,  and  there  History. —  Siam    appears    to    have    no 

are  many  species  of  snakes.  place  in   history  prior  to  A.D.  638,  and 

Commerce. —  Nearly   the   whole  of   the  the  credible  records  go  back  only  to  1350, 

trade  of  Siam  is  in  the  hands  of  foreign-  the   date   of   the  foundation   of  Ayutbia, 

era,    and    the    foreign    trade    centers    at  the   old   capital.     The   Portuguese   estab- 

Bangkok.     The  chief  export  is  rice,  after  lished  intercourse  with  Siam  m  1511,  but 

which  come  teak,  pepper,  dried  fish,  birds*-  in  the  seventeenth  century  were  gradually 

nests,    cattle,    and    teel    seed.     The   chief  supplanted  by  the  Dutch.    English  traders 

imports    are    gold-leaf    and    cotton    fab-  were   in   Siam   very   early   in   the  seven- 

rics,    after    which    come     opium,     china  teenth  century,  but  in  consequence  of  a 

goods,    gunny    bags,    hardware,    kerosene-  massacre   their   factory   at   Ayuthia   was 

oil,  and  silk  goods.     The  trade  is  chiefly  abandoned    in    1688.     The    French    were 

with  Hong-Kong  and  Singapore,  and   (to  expelled   about   the   same   time,   and    the 

a  much  less  extent)   with  Lower  Burmah  trade  was  neglected  until  1856,  when  Sir 

and  Great  Britain.  J.  Bow  ring's  treaty  again  opened  up  Siam 

People. —  The  Siamese  are  members  of  to   Europeans.     Since   that  date   western 

the  great   Mongolian   family,  and   of  the  ideas  of  civilization  have  been  introduced 

same  race  as  the  people  of  Burmah  and  to  some  extent,  and  a  few  of  the  Siamese 

Anam.     In   stature   they   do   not   average  youth  are  now  sent  to  Europe  for  their 

more  than  5  feet  3  inches  in  height;  they  education.     The    recent    king,    Chulalon- 

have  a  lighter-colored  skin  than  the  west-  koru  I,  was  born  in  1853,  and  succeeded 

ern  Asiatics,  but  darker  than  the  Chinese,  his   father  in   1868.     Like  his  father  he 

They  ure  generally  vain,  indolent,  super-  had    an    education    in    English,    and   was 

stitious,   and   cowardly,   but   polite,   kind-  alive   to   the   advantages   to   be   obtained 

hearted,   and    tolerant.     Elementary    edu-  by  adopting  European  inventions  and  dis- 

eation    is   general,    most   of    the    Siamese  coveries.     He  died  Oct.  3,  1910,  and  was 

being  able  to  read  and  write.     Among  the  succeeded    by    his    son    Vagiravudh.     In 

higher  classes  European  manners  and  «us-  1893    France   acquired   possession  of   the 

toms    are    gaining    admission,    including  eastern  bank  of  the  Mekong  river  as  far 

European  dress.     The  houses  are  mostly  north  as   the  123d  parallel,   including  the 

constructed  of  timber  and  bamboo,  and  in  river  islands.    This  act  on   the  part  of 
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France  greatly  reduced  the  area  of  Siam. 
In  1917  it  declared  war  against  Germany. 
SiomftTicr  (sl'a-mang;  Siamanga  or 
OUUIiailg  Myioiatea  syndactyly), 
one  of  the  higher  anthropoid  or  man-like 
apes.  This  animal  inhabits  Sumatra. 
It  averages  about  3  feet  in  height. 

Siamese  Twins,  tlie  f*8^110™  ex- 

*sx<»**ia/0\/  «.  »»  *"«»j  ample  of  two  human 
beings  having  their  bodies  connected  in- 
separably from  their  birth,  being  joined 
by  a  thick  fleshy  ligament  from  the  lower 
end  of  the  breast-bone  of  each,  having 
the  common  navel  on  its  lower  border,  so 
that  they  stood  in  a  sort  of  oblique  posi- 
tion towards  each  other.  Born  in  Siam 
in  1811,  of  a  Chinese  father  and  a 
Chino-Siamese  mother,  and  named  Eng 
('right')  and  Chang  ('left'),  they 
were  brought  to  the  United  States  in 
1829.  They  were  on  exhibition  in  Eu- 
rope and  America  a  number  of  times,  and 
ultimately  settled  in  the  State  of  North 
Carolina.  They  married  two  sisters  and 
had  large  families  of  children,  none  of 
whom  exhibited  any  malformation.  Chang 
received  a  paralytic  stroke  in  1870,  and 
three  years  later  was  affected  with  an 
inflammatory  disease  of  the  respiratory 
organs.  He  died  unexpectedly  (Jan.  17, 
1874)  while  his  brother  was  asleep,  and 
Eng  died  a  few  hours  afterwards.  The 
Siamese  twins  attracted  great  attention 
during  their  lifetime,  particularly  from 
physiologists  and  medical  men,  some  of 
whom  thought  that  the  ligament  connect- 
ing them  might  have  been  cut  without 
causing  the  (loath  of  either. 

Sibbald  <sib'aI(D»  s^»  Robert,  a 
Scottish  physician  and  nat- 
uralist, born  in  1041,  was  educated  at 
Edinburgh,  Leyden  and  Paris,  and  set- 
tled in  Edinburgh  as  a  physician  in  1062. 
He  was  the  first  professor  of  medicine 
in  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  took  a 
leading  part  in  establishing  the  Royal 
College  of  Physicians  and  was  its  first 
president.  He  was  also  one  of  the  found- 
ers of  the  botanic  garden,  and  the  author 
of  numerous  pamphlets  and  treatises  on 
medicine,  botany,  zoology,  and  Scottish 
antiquities.  In  10S2,  in  recognition  of 
his  eminence  in  science  and  medicine,  he 
was  knighted  by  the  Duke  of  York,  then 
high  commissioner  in  Scotland.  He  died 
in   1712. 

Sibbaldia  (aNi-al'di-a).  a  genus  of 
dwarf  evergreen  plants,  nat. 
order  Rosacea*,  named  after  Sir  Robert 
Sibbald  (altove).  K.  procumbent  has 
trifoliate  leaves  and  heads  of  small  yel- 
lowish flowers.  It  is  found  on  the  sum- 
mits of  the  mountains  in  Vermont,  as  well 
as  in  similar  localities  from  Canada  te 
Greenland. 


Siberia  (si-bS'ri-a),  a  great  division  of 
the  Russian  dominions.  It  oc- 
cupies all  North  Asia,  stretching  unin- 
terruptedly eastward  from  the  Ural 
Mountains  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and 
southwards  from  the  Arctic  Ocean  to 
the  Chinese  dominions  and  Russian  Cen- 
tral Asia.  It  has  a  total  area  of  about 
4,800,000  square  miles,  with  a  population 
of  about  6,740,000,  and  is  divided  into  the 
governor-generalships  of  Western  Siberia, 
Eastern  Siberia,  and  the  Amur  region; 
Western  Siberia,  including  the  govern- 
ments of  Tobolsk  and  Tomsk;  Eastern 
Siberia,  including  the  governments  of 
Yeniseisk  and  Irkutsk  and  the  provinces 
of  Yakutsk  and  Transbaikalia ;  and  the 
Amur  region,  including  the  province  ot 
Amur  and  the  Maritime  Province  or 
Primorskaya.  A  region  of  such  vast  ex- 
tent has  naturally  a  very  diversified  con- 
figuration ;  but  generally  speaking  Siberia 
may  be  considered  as  a  vast  inclined  plane 
sloping  gradually  from  the  Altai,  Sayan, 
and  Yablonoi  Mountains  on  the  south  to 
the  Arctic  Ocean  on  the  north.  In  the 
east  it  is  traversed  in  different  directions 
by  several  mountain  ranges,  but  elsewhere 
it  is  almost  unbroken  by  any  greater 
heights  than  a  few  hills.  It  is  drained 
chiefly  by  the  Obi  (2120  miles),  with  its 
great  tributary,  the  Irtish  (2520  miles), 
the  Yenisei,  and  the  Lena  (3000  miles), 
all  of  which  pursue  a  northerly  course 
to  the  Arctic  Ocean ;  and  by  the  Amur 
(2700  miles,  2400  of  which  are  navi- 
gable), which  flows  in  an  easterly  and 
northeasterly  direction  to  the  Pacific. 
The  principal  lake  is  Lake  Baikal,  in  the 
south,  400  miles  long,  20  to  53  broad, 
and  1500  feet  above  sea-level.  The  chief 
islands  are  the  New  Siberia  group  In  the 
Arctic  Ocean,  and  the  island  of  Saghalin, 
off  the  mouth  of  the  Amur,  in  the  Sea  of 
Okhotsk,  an  arm  of  the  Pacific.  The 
coast-line  is  very  extensive,  but  the  Arctic 
Ocean  is  ice-bound  at  least  ten  months 
out  of  the  twelve,  and  is  almost  valueless 
for  commercial  purposes,  and  the  Sea  of 
Okhotsk,  on  the  Pacific,  is  infested  with 
masses  of  floating  ice  and  dense  fogs. 
The  principal  ports  are  Vladivostock,  on 
the  Sea  of  Japan,  the  chief  naval  station 
of  Russia  on  the  Pacific :  Okhotsk,  on  the 
Sea  of  Okhotsk;  and  Petropavlovsk,  on 
the  east  coast  of  Kamchatka.  Siberia 
enjoys  a  warm  summer,  but  the  winter 
is  exceedingly  severe.  South  Siberia  has, 
in  many  parts,  a  very  fertile  soil,  which 
yields  rich  crops  of  wheat,  rye,  oats,  and 
potatoes;  but  immense  tracts  of  Siberia 
are  utterly  unfit  for  tillage,  more  partic- 
ularly the  tundras  or  great  stretches  of 
boggy  country  along  the  Arctic  Ocean, 
in     the    west    are    extensive    steppea. 
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Roughly  speaking,  the  northern  limits  of  Slbl  (>S-b*')t  a  district  of  Southern 
agriculture  are  60°  N.  lat.  Cattle-breed-  M*u*  Afghanistan,  ceded  to  the  British 
ing  and  bee-keeping  are  largely  pursued,  by  the  terms  of  the  treaty  of  Gandamak 
Hunting  and  fishing  are  also  sources  of  in  1881 ;  pop.  74,555.  Its  administration 
remuneration,  ermines,  sables,  and  other  is  carried  on  under  the  control  of  the 
fur-bearing  animals  being  numerous.  The  governor-general's  agent  in  Baluchistan, 
wild  animals  include  the  elk,  reindeer,  The  town  of  Sibi  has  developed  very 
and  other  deer,  bear,  wolf,  white  and  largely  since  the  cession,  and  especially 
blue  fox,  lynx,  etc.  The  forests  are  ex-  since  the  opening  of  the  Sind-Pishra  Rail- 
tensive  and  valuable,  the  forest  belt,  con-  way,  on  which  it  is  a  station.  Pop.  4551. 
tinuous  with  that  of  Russia,  being  per-  Slbs&STar  (^b-sil'gur),  chief  town  of 
haps  the  largest  extent  of  forest  land  in  «*&«**  Sibsagar  District,  Assam 
the  world,  with  the  exception  of  the  Province,  India,  on  the  navigable  Dikbu, 
Amazonian  forest  The  trees  consist  of  9  miles  south  of  the  Brahmaputra.  It  is 
pine,  spruce,  oak,  maple,  beech,  birch,  the  seat  of  some  river  trade,  and  has 
poplar,  etc.  Manufactures  and  mining  exports  of  cotton,  rice,  and,  above  all,  of 
are  in  a  backward  state,  though  Siberia  tea,  Sibsdgar  District  ranking  as  the  first 
has  very  considerable  mineral  wealth,  tea-growing  district  in  Assam  proper. 
Large  quantities  of  gold  are  obtained,  as  I*op.  58G8. —  The  district,  which  is  mostly 
well  as  silver,  platinum,  lead,  iron,  coal,  a  level  plain  intersected  by  tributaries 
etc.  The  trade  is  mainly  with  Russia,  of  the  Brahmaputra;  area,  4996  square 
the  foreign  trade  being  insignificant.  The  miles.  Pop.  597,909. 
chief  towns  are  Irkutsk,  capital  of  East-  Slblltll  ^ee  Ca0aVan- 
era  Siberia  and  a  trading  city;   Tomsk,  «*****• 

capital  of  gov.  Tomsk,  a  trading  city,  with  Slbvl  C sib'il > ,  the  name  common  to 
a  university;  Tobolsk,  capital  of  Western  *  certain  women  mentioned  by 
Siberia ;  Omsk,  and  Vladivostock.  Yer-  Greek  and  Roman  Writers,  and  said  to  be 
mak,  a  Cossack  adventurer,  entered  West-  endowed  with  a  prophetic  spirit.  Their 
ern  Siberia  in  1580,  and  made  a  rapid  number  is  variously  stated,  but  is  gen- 
conquest  of  the  western  portion  of  the  erally  given  as  ten.  Of  these  the  most 
country,  which  he  handed  over  to  Ivan  celebrated  was  the  Cums?an  sibyl  (from 
the  Terrible  of  Russia.  Bands  of  hunt-  Cum®  in  Campania).  She  is  said  to  have 
ers  and  adventurers  then  made  their  way  written  in  Greek  verses  the  collection  of 
across  the  Urals,  attracted  by  the  furs,  prophecies  famous  under  the  name  of 
and  gradually  penetrated  to  the  Arctic  Sibylline  books,  and  containing  the  fata 
Ocean  and  the  Pacific.  The  latest  acqui-  urbis  Roma,  which  she  offered  to  Tarquin 
sitions  by  Russia  were  the  Amur  terri-  the  Proud  for  sale.  When  the  king,  on 
tory,  and  coast  regions  of  Manchuria,  account  of  the  high  price  asked,  refused 
ceded  by  China  in  1858  and  1800,  but  to  buy  them,  she  threw  three  of  the  books 
further  progress  in  that  section  of  Asia  into  the  fire,  and  on  a  second  refusal 
was  checked  by  the  war  with  Japan  in  three  more,  after  which  the  king,  alarmed, 
1904-05.  Prior  to  the  European  war.  paid  for  the  three  remaining  the  price 
1914-18,  Siberia  was  used  as  a  place  of  originally  asked  for  the  whole.  These 
exile,  and  thither  were  sent  the  men  and  books  were  preserved  in  the  temple  of 
women  who  opposed  the  Czarist  govern-  Jupiter  Capitolinus,  and  were  consulted 
rrent.  These  i>olitical  offenders  were  at  on  occasions  of  national  danger.  In  83 
fi"«t  kept  under  restraint,  but  gradually  b.c.  they  were  destroyed  by  fire  along 
were  permitted  considerable  liberty,  and  with  the  temple,  and  the  senate  sent  del- 
many  of  them  settled  in  Siberia  and  so  egates  to  the  Italian  and  Greek  cities, 
well  did  they  develop  the  land  that  many  especially  to  Erythne,  to  collect  whatever 
enterprising  tenants  were  attracted.  This  Sibylline  verses  they  could  find ;  and  after 
northward  trek  was  stimulated  by  the  the  rejection  of  those  which  were  con- 
building  of  the  Trans-Siberian  Railroad,  gidered  spurious,  about  1000  of  them  were 
giving  communication,  without  change,  retained,  and  preserved  in  the  new  temple 
from  Petrograd  to  Vladivostok  and  Port  0f  Jupiter  Capitolinus.  This  collection 
A?bur,nifs  IS!1  .len&tJV.brinK  over  5000  0f  Sibylline  oracles  seems  to  have  been 
miles.  m  The  Siberians  objected  to  the  Bol-  burned  by  Stilicho  shortly  after  400  A.D. 
r  ki  w(qVv,).  fornl  0fK°veniraent,  «*ab-  The  so-called  Sibylline  oracles  which  have 
i  #  imo  "lne  at  Mo8COW»  an<*  a'  the  come  down  to  modern  times  are  of  Jewish 
3Vk  k  £  i  8°Vip  a  8epJLrat?  Kovernmont,  or  christian  origin,  dating  from  about  170 
with    headquarters    at    Omsk.      In    their  Bc    to  700  a  D 

-iSUP  l^L l  n    B^}rvikj    they   were  «V        -     (80'.kMr>f    RocH-AMBROISB  Cu- 

Am^«n    i«S    An^°"?lovak8»  uand    by  blCftr(l   curron,  famous  in  the  history 

taMta  the  co4  ™            **    Wh°   Wer°  of  the  ^oration  **  deaf-mutes,  was  born 

landed  in  tne  country.  ^  1742  near  Toulouse,  entered  into  holy 


Sicca 


orders,  and  was  sent  by  the  Archbishop 
of  Bordeaux  to  Paris  to  study  the  method 
of  the  Abbe*  de  l'Epge  for  the  instruction 
of  deaf-mutes.  He  became,  in  1786, 
director  of  the  school  for  deaf-mutes 
established  by  the  Archbishop  of  Bordeaux 
in  the  city  of  that  name,  whence,  in  1789, 
he  removed  to  Paris  as  successor  to  the 
Abbe*  de  TEple,  in  whose  system  he  had 
made  some  important  improvements.  He 
also  wrote  several  works  on  the  instruc- 
tion of  deaf-mutes.  During  the  revolu- 
tion he  narrowly  escaped  with  his  life ; 
and  under  the  Directory  it  was  only  by 
concealing  himself  that  he  was  enabled  to 
avoid  the  consequences  of  a  sentence  of 
exile  pronounced  against  him.  He  died 
in  1822. 

SlCC£L  (sik'a)*  an  Indian  jeweler's 
weight  of  about  180  grams  troy. 
The  Sicca  rupee,  formerly  current  in  In- 
dia, contained  about  170  grains  of  pure 
silver,  and  was  equal  to  about  52  cents. 

Sicilian  Vespers  S^'W,*  iS! 

*  name  given  to  the 

outbreak  of  the  insurrection  in  Sicily  in 
1282  against  the  French.  Charles  of  An- 
jou (see  next  article)  had  established 
himself,  through  the  favor  of  the  pope, 
in  possession  of  the  Two  Sicilies.  lie 
ruled  with  great  severity,  and  the  op- 
pressed people  applied  in  vain  for  relief 
to  the  pope.  Giovanni  di  Procida,  a 
nobleman  of  Salerno,  went  to  Aragon, 
and  invited  King  Pedro,  whose  wife,  Con- 
stantia,  was  a  daughter  of  the  former 
king,  Manfred,  to  undertake  the  conquest 
of  Sicily.  Pedro  embraced  his  proposals, 
and  on  March  30,  1282,  at  the  hour  of 
vespers  on  Easter  Monday,  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Palermo  flew  to  arms  and  fell 
ujkhi  the  French,  who  were  all  massacred. 
Before  the  end  of  April  Messina  and 
other  towns  followed  the  example  of 
Palermo,  and  the  Sicilian  Vespers  ended 
in  the  overthrow  of  the  domination  of 
Charles  of  Anjou  and  the  establishment 
of  the  Aragonese  dynasty. 

Sicilies  (*i*'i'l<M)*  Kingdom  of  the 
°  u  Two,    a    former    kingdom    of 

Italy,  consisting  of  Naples  (or  South 
Italy  i  and  Sicily.  In  1(>47,  while  (Jrceks 
and  Saracens  were  struggling  for  the  pos- 
session of  Lower  Italy  and  Sicily,  the 
twelve  Rons  of  Tanored  de  Ilauteville,  a 
count  in  Lower  Normandy,  came  in  with 
their  followers.  Robert  (Juiscard,  one  of 
these  brothers,  subdued  Apulia  and  Cala- 
bria, taking  the  tide  of  duke,  and  his 
youngest  brother.  Count  Roger,  conquered 
Sicily.  Roger's  son  and  sueressor,  Roger 
II.  rotupletfd  the  conquest  of  nil  Ijower 
Italy  by  sulsluing  Capua,  Amalti,  and 
Naples,  at  that  time  celebrated  comtncr- 
tial  republics,  and  in   1130  took  the  title 


of  king,  calling  his  kingdom  the  Kingdom 
of  the  Two  Sicilies.  In  1189  the  race 
of  Tancred  became  extinct,  and  the  Ger- 
man emperor,  Henry  VI,  of  the  house  of 
Hohenstaufen,  claimed  the  kingdom  in 
right  of  his  wife,  Constantia,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Roger  II.  The  kingdom  remained 
with  the  family  of  Hohenstaufen  until 
12GG,  when  Pope  Urban  IV,  feudal  over- 
lord, bestowed  it  upon  Charles  of  Anjou. 
brother  of  Louis  IX  of  France,  who 
caused  the  legitimate  heir,  Conradin  of 
Suabia  (12G8),  to  be  beheaded.  Sicily, 
however,  freed  herself  in  1282  from  the 
oppressions  of  the  French  (see  Sicilian 
Vespers)  by  the  aid  of  King  Pedro  of 
Aragon,  and  Naples  was  now  separated 
from  it,  Sicily  being  under  the  Kings  of 
Aragon,  while  Naples  was  under  the  An- 
gevin dynasty.  This  dynasty  was  dis- 
possessed in  1442  by  Philip  V  of  Aragon, 
who  bestowed  Naples  on  his  natural  son, 
Ferdinand.  In  1504  Sicily  was  again 
united  to  Naples  under  the  Spanish 
crown,  and  governed  by  viceroys  until 
1713,  when  the  Peace  of  Utrecht  again 
divided  the  Two  Sicilies,  Naples  falling  to 
Archduke  Charles  of  Austria,  Sicily  to 
Duke  Victor  Amadeus  of  Savoy.  King 
Philip  V  of  Spain  reconquered  Sicily  in 
1718,  at  the  instigation  of  Alberoni,  but 
was  forced  to  cede  it  to  Austria  in  1720, 
Savoy  receiving  Sardinia  in  exchange,  by 
which  means  the  Two  Sicilies  became  a 
part  of  the  Austrian  dominions.  In  1734 
the  Spanish  Infante  Don  Carlos,  son  of 
Philip  V,  at  the  head  of  an  army  invaded 
Naples,  conquered  both  the  continental 
and  the  insular  part  of  the  kingdom,  and 
was  crowned  at  Palermo  in  1735  as 
Charles  IV.  This  change  was  sanctioned 
by  the  Treaty  of  Vienna  (1738),  and  till 
1800  this  line  of  the  Bourbon  family 
maintained  possession  of  the  Two  Sicilies, 
except  for  a  few  years  during  the  Na- 
poleonic period,  when  Joseph  Bonaparte 
and  Joachim  Murat  reigned  on  the  main- 
land as  kings  of  Naples.  In  1750,  when 
Charles  IV  ascended  the  Spanish  throne 
under  the  name  of  Charles  III,  he  con- 
ferred the  Kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies 
on  his  third  son,  Ferdinand,  and  decreed 
at  the  same  time  that  it  should  never 
again  be  united  to  the  Spanish  monarchy. 
The  feign  of  Ferdinand  extended  through 
the  stormy  period  of  the  French  revolu- 
tion and  the  subsequent  European  com- 
motions. (See  Ferdinand  I.)  His  suc- 
eessors,  Francis  I,  Ferdinand  II  (Bom* 
ba».  and  Francis  II  were  despotic  ty- 
rants who  forced  the  people  into  periodic 
revolt,  put  down  with  much  seventy.  In 
lsr,o,  however,  an  insurrection  broke  out 
in  Sicily,  and  an  expedition  of  volunteers 
from   Piedmont   and  other   Italian  pro?- 


Sicily  Siokingen 

inees  under  Garibaldi  sailed  from  Genoa  tartar,    etc.     Sicilian    sulphur    In    ex  ten 

to  the  assistance  of  the  insurgents.     The  lively  cxnortcd,  t  1m*  miter  of  this  tradi* 

result    was    that    the    Neapolitan    troo]w  being     (iirgcuti.     (in     the     south     ennui 

were  driven  from  the  inland.     Garibaldi,  Tunny   and   sardine   lisherles  are  carried 

following  up  his  success,  crossed  over  to  on    round    the   coast.     Maiiiifnetures    nt« 

the  niH inland,  where  he  met  little  or  no  but   little  developed.     The  chief  momIm  of 

opi Munition  ;  Francis  II  fled  from  Naples;  foreign  commerce  arc  the  threo  prlm-ipnl 

the  strong   places  in   his  hands  were  re-  towns,    Palermo,    Medina,    mid    <  *n tn nin. 

duccd ;  and  bv  a  popular  vote  the  King-  The  system  of  roads  ami  railways  is  Hf III 

i!«im  of  the  'iVo  Sicilies  ceased   to  exist  defective.      Agriculture    In    u<'in-rnlly    nir 

ns    such,    and    became    an    integral    part  rlp<«  on  In  a  wry  primitive  maimer,  and 

of  the  Kingdom  of  Italy.     See  Italy.  the  rural  populniioiiM  me  In  m  very  rude 

SlCllv     (S'S'J-''),    the    largest    island   of  »"d  debased  eonditioti.      I'Mui'iitiuii   in  v\ 

*     the  Me<literranean,  ls'longing  to  trcmely  backward;   life  and  property  hip 

Italy,    from    the    southwestern    extremity  hy  no  means  secure,  mid  brigandage  Mf ill 

of   which   it    is  separated   by   the  narrow  exists,  as  well  ns  tin-  iu*\t»ui  of  I !■#«  v«n 

strait    of    Messina,    alK>ut    2   nub's    wide;  delta.-    A I   the  dawn  of  h  i«l  or.v  I  In*  older 

area    al>out    1>7<M)  sq.    miles,   divided    into  rares  inhabiting  Si'-ily,  tin-  Iberian  Sbuiii. 

seven  provinces:  pop.  about  .'I.TiNMXM).     It  from  Iberia  (Spaini,  nnd  f !*♦■  Hi»nli  from 

is  triangular  in  shape,  ending  in  the  three  Italy,  were  hemmed  in  by  I'limd*  bin  nnd 

rapc*s  of  Faro  on  the  >\  em  I 'assure  on  the  JJreckrolonien.   Thefipeli.:,  whoenre  redrh" 

8.,  and   Boeo  on  the  w. ;   win -nee  the  an-  i>hmd  in  the  eigbth  frntury  n.i  ,  founded 

cient    poetical    name    of    Trin.-icria.     The  the  great  ritjes  of  Hymniw,  A  grig*  ntnrn. 

north  and  east  coasts  are  *t#-ep  and  cliffy,  *'»d    Messina.    dro\#»    the    I'lei  ni/  i-m*    lo 

and  are  provided  with  et»n\  harlror*.  tie*  the  north  west  roast,  nnd  «pre>id  their  in 

finest    being   that   of   Palermo;    rhe  south  Mneure  and  Milt  ore  owr  the  wnok  Mlnnd 

and   west   «*oasts  are   flatter  and    It-*s   in-  Urf'k  art   and   I  it  «-r*i  turf   Imt*   M'niri«hed, 

dented.      The  greater  p.irt   of   th««   surface  nnd  ni.iny  ^#r«««k  mini'-*  /if  di'tim  Hon  »ir* 

consi»t*    of   a    plateau    of    varjir.g   eleva-  connert.-d    wirh    Sicily      The    <tiri M/m 

tion.     Considerable    mounriir;*    «> »  »;r    in  i.inn  *i||,ser,i|f.nr|y  took   *)i'-  \tY.w  fit  *\.*\r 

the  north.  t»-trinning  at   \\."  n-iT'li^nterri  kinsman,    the    Vhnuv  \,u,*,    nod    !#*■•■■.  ■#», 

extremity   of    the   i«dar.d.    w:..t»-    rr..-v   are  tl.ern   find    the  C,r*"V<  a    4'm//!*.   n,.r  ,#■#!. 

evidently    a    iiintirniari'in    ni    •!.•■    i.-.o-m-  w|,s#h  er.Nd    in   f.i   or  of   *•.*•   i»»»/r    t  \*u 

tains  on   th**  other  sid»-  >J   ri.e   S*r.ii*   of  ft.'  .  »  .      W.ir    viM,  tj,,.  ( ■  -ir»^  1?;r,iirn   /I** 

Messina.      Th*«y     r»*:ii  ii     r.»-:z*."-»     ■- .iryir.g  I'-ini'-   ••  iri    liroi(il-»  r   ♦}.«•   f f '>r.a » r.  •   •/,  y  *■ 

f mill  4<nm»  to  »Ji«iit  f>..-r.      J»...  i-.v.-r  -;.,r^-'-  ilv.  -md  :.  i/in/   i",  ,,r'f|  r ».»-■  '  .ir«i.  »/,/■   .r. 

nf  th«"S»»  rnoijnr  lin-*  ar»*  •  \>*tl.—l    \.  h  ^:!-  ;»'■!■•  iori    *»f     ■!,#■     ;^   i-,»|     /'>.||     «/    ,     •»..■/ 

>ards    and    "T-xnz^-ir  r.  ^.    .v.  ."'.*■  rry    jnr-  "<*-r.  .!*■■/;  r  f,*-j  r  r...    /.   -r  ti,..    t>  .-.     *  ,     . 

dens     and     vir..-v  \r!.«.     .ir.#l     •.-.:■     ':.  z  »-r  ■»■■ '-'..i:./    i    U'.h.  -  .    ;.r-.   m>  n    ,».    /:/    «/ 


'I'iiH,    r         .   *•         <■■ 


slopes   w-rh   f- ■-.—•■*  ■-,?  .ink    ■?-.■:   ■  r..-M*.-i  ;-.  ''n  •...-•  -:.-■/,  -...  '.;'  •.,..  f: 

The    r.ijrJj— -r    -:«•■  ri- r.    ir.    y..  ■   ,     .*    -..•»  .-.  i--l    ■«  i--    '.     .••  ,r,     .,•  ■•.,.    /,   ■  ,.   <-, 

ai-ti\e    \>>!>:ir.i''    ■  :*     Kt..i.     in     ■.. *-*     :f  r  "  •  r,-  ■!     ;.'*«■■*■    ^  .,n     •  «  '.      ".". .        •■ 

The    NLir.d.     %■..•:.     r>-**     :,     »     ■■■  .' .■     *-,'  *■'        /  -.•■«  •    ..    ,...••    •,■*  j:.-/u.  f» 

••f  Kfr.a.  "r.  *r.>-  ■'a-*       a-*"    in  "  .-■       \  .\   :f    '  .*.  -1.  irr-   '.■»    ■.  .  .     <-     ..!.-• 

Cifania.   ''.:-     r.. ■•    --.i.n    '.'    in-    j*i-    ■■»  .- 

fenr.     I*  ;*  -v  i"-r— :      *   ■   ■•  H.  •.  ■  •         T   •»     .v  .- . 

prin*  ira!    r,l"'*»r.  .i.    -■•  • -1..-.4.      .- .      -4        .■ :     ■■■  ./       .  .  ..#  .  ■■  .  . 

Sin:*-*",      ir-     -  ..*      .<»«..       I'*  i    .  ...;■■■■•■■    v,  ■ 

I »♦•;.!  •■      T :;•*■:  i,  i"  »      »<  .*       •    .■  •     J*  .-     ,        .•  . 

r*ir:'T.-     f  •;-..*  .\f  ■■:  ■  .--.  ,.-,  ,      ....■,,:»....  ,     >       ,.-.,-   *,  ■•  »-.- 

»-.■<  i    ■■*.     ,:"    .■■*•■!    .-■■•■     -  . «   •  ■  .      .•      .    . 
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Sickle  Siderite 

great  renown  as  a  protector  of  the  poor  Sxdfl.     (^'d*1*    a    I*niis    of    kerbs    aad 
and  oppressed :  was  a  friend  of  the  II u-  shrubs,  nat.  order  Maliaces*.  im 

manists   and    Reformers,    and    under   the  numerous  species  of  which  are  extexLRTeij 

influence   of   Ulrich   vou    Iiutten.   formed  distributed  throughout  the  warm  parts  ol 

a  scheme  to  carry  through  the  lieforma-  the    world.     Like   all    malvaceoas    ?iA2*-* 

tion  by  force,  and  abolish  the  ecclesiastical  they  abound  in  mucilage,  and  sosm  spe- 

principalities.     He  began  the  war  by  an  cies  are  employed  in  medicine.  espetiillj 

attack  on  the  Archbishop  of  Treves,  but  in  India,  while  others  have  tough  Lign*<«i* 

was  assailed  by  the  landgrave  of  Hesse  fibers  which  are  used  for  cordage  in  *xr.- 

and    the    count    palatine    of    the    Rhine,  ous  countries. 

and  at  last  he  was  compelled  to  surrender,  SlddOIlS     (sid'unzi,    Sasah.    4a?g&.:«r 
mortally  wounded,  together  with  his  last  -of   Roger   Kimble,   tbe   sliz 

castle.    Landstuhl,    near    Kaiserslautern.  ager  of  an  itinerant  company  of  pLtj»fk 

He  died   the  day  after  the  capitulation,  \ias    born    at    Brecon.   South    WiA    3 

May  7,  1523.  1755.      She    commenced     her     thearrei. 

Sickle     (sik'h,      a      reaping-hook;      a  career  when  quite  a  child,  and  in  h*raiz*- 

curved    blade    of   steel    with    a  teenth  year  was  married  to  WillUc  Sii- 

handle.  and  having  the  edge  of  the  blade  dons,_an  actor  in  her  father's  com;azj. 

m  the  hollow  of  the  curve,  used  for  cut-  In   1««4  she  met  with  the  first   weofs> 

ting  grain  and  the  like.     The  sickle  has  tion  of   her  great  powers  as  an   actms 

been  mostly  superseded  by  the  scythe,  and  at  Cheltenham  in  consequence  of  her  rey- 

the  scythe  in  turn  has  given  place  to  the  resentation   of   Bclcidera   in    Venice  /Vf- 

mowing-  and  reaping-machines.  served.     Her  success  at  Cheltenham  ?r> 

Sickles    ^A>IEL    tUGAB.    soldier,   bom  cured   for  her  an   engagement   at   Prsr? 

'  in    New    York    city    in    1825.  Lane,  but  her  first  appearance  there  wu 

He  studied  law.  and  was  elected  to  Con-  a  comparative  failure,  and   in   1«»*   #i*» 

fress  <>n  the  Democratic  ticket  in  1S56.  again  went  on  circuit   in   the  province* 

n  1S50  he  killed  Philip  Barton  Key  for  Her  second   appearance  at    Drury    Lame 

illicit     relations     with     his     wife;     was  took  place  October  10.  1782.  in  the  csar- 

tried,  and  acquitted  through  the  force  of  acter  of  Isabella  in  the  Falsi  Jfsmtft. 

public    sympathy    after    a    trial    lasting  Her  success  was  complete,  and  the  was 

twenty    days.        He    entered    the    army  universally  acknowledged  to  be  the  first 

during  the  Civil  War  and  was  made  sue-  tragic  actress  of  the  English  stage.     For 

cessively  brigadier-general  and  maj«»r-gen-  thirty  years  she  continued  to  astonish  and 

eral  of  volunteers,  commanding  a  brigade  enchant    the    lovers    of    the   drama,   and 

in  the  battles  around  Richmond,  a  divi-  having   acquired    an    ample   fortune,   she 

•inn  at  Antietam,  and  a  corps  at  Chan-  took  her  leave  of  the  stage  in  1S12.     Her 

cellorsville.       He    commanded    the    third  greatest  characters  were  Queen  Cmthmri** 

corps  at  Gettysburg  and  l«st  a  leg  in  the  in  Henry  VI 1 1,  and  Lady  Macbeth.     la 

battle  of  July  2.  1S»53.     In  1^57  he  was  her  art  she  was  a  close  and  systemst*? 

mad-  rnmma mler  of  the  second  military  student,  while  in  private  life  she  enjoved 

district,     comprising     North    and    South  the   respect  of  all   who  knew   her.    fch* 

Carolina.     He  wan  appointed  minister  to  died  June  8,  1S31. 

Spain  in  1**H*.  and  sin«-e  then  was  presi-  fl:jftmani    Owm******       See  Star*- 

dent    of    the    N,-w    York    Civil    Service  Sidereal   System.     ^  *wrfc 


star  across  the  meridian  till  its  neit 

CKniTATi     (•is'l-on),    a    citv    of    ancient  sage,   and    is   exactly   the   period   of  the 

oi^jrvii     (jrp^^  in  tnP  n«.rth.rn  part  of  revolution  of  the  earth  on  its  ana.     It  n 

the  Peloponnesus.  1»  mil-s  from  Orinth,  the  mo>t  constant  unit  of  time  which  wt 

and  near  th.*  <iulf  of  Corinth,  on   which  possess.     Its  length  is  23  hours  56  min- 

it    had    a    i-»rt.      Si«-v«»n    was    celebrated  utes   4AfJS  seconds.     A   tidcrcal  pear  » 

f.-r  iN  si-h«->N  of  sculpture  and  painting,  the  period   in   which  the  fixed  stars  ap- 

At    fir<«t    dei**ridp|it    upon    Are.--,    it    was  parently  complete  a  revolution  and  come 

afterwards  Ho*eIv  allied  tn  Sparta,  which  to  the  same  point  in  the  heavens,  and  b 

it  aided  in  the  lVlop<>un»'sian  War.     I'd-  the    exact    period    of    the    revolution    of 

nVr  Aratus    CJ.'l    B.C.  >    it  h-<-ani**  one  of  the    earth    round    the    sun.     There    an 

the  rn<><t  important  cities  of  the  A'hian  thus   #>T»   days.  t>  bouig,  9  minutest  9L5 

league,  i.f  which  it  finally  shar*-!  th**  fate,  fronds  in  a  sidereal  year.    8ee  Day. 

falling  under  the  dominion  of  K..me.     In  Siderite  ^ ^i«i***r-lt » .  in  mineralogy,  as 

the  second  century  a.d.  it  was  almost  de-  important    iron    ore,    alsc 

populate*1  call***  spathic  iron  ore.    See  Jrosw 


Sideroxylon  Sidon 


Sideroxvlon       ^**  Zron-irooa*.  and  while  he  was  engaged  in  this  em  bast  j 

giucivAjivu.  tlli,  ne!ttoralion  t^k  piaee.     Coo*  iou*  of 

Sid?wick     isidj'wik".  IIkmsy.   writer  the  ufffnw  he  Lai  giv-n  the  rojal  party. 

:•  r=    r.:  Sk":"---  Y«*rk>:iir-.  in   W^.  whs  ♦•xi!»-  f«»r  u*- v. ■:::#- n  y«-ar*.     At   lengTh.   ib 

-:  .   -■-:    i:    K;:*'y   as- -J   Trinrty   f««l!»i:»\  1»™.    th"    in:ij»  n«  e"  of    Li*    friend*    pro- 

1  _•_  *  "   :£■ .  ji:  t-r«.  a-.r  a   f.  !;■■»■  :m<l  i»v-  «  ur»-d   hi  in   j»*rxi.is»'iun  \*j   r-"jrii  to   Kt*g- 

m.  - >-         :  .»    ■  .'-*•■  in   lNTi'.»      lu   l*7."i  L*»  lan-i.     Afr^r  :!.*•  ij*-ath  of  SL*f'»-*ojry.  iu 

m^-   ^-  :•    :.*-:  ;  r*I-i :   r  *:  ::.-ra!  j-L:l-»«-  1»>C  Le  Mit-rvJ  into  tL#-  *  o.a.  f  »-r»  .v -»  Lt-^J 

.:./     .■     Tr.L.:y    *'•.'.-£*.    n:A    in    l^VJ  l-t*~-n       M'.-li  mouth.       K-.m-*;:.       K***-x. 

K:.  •:■':.  .i-    ;r-fe^*  r    -f    ^.--rj!    !■*.::••*-  II:i^.;-i»&.    &nd    otJ.»r-.    t».':    ..?.    •«-    «jiiy 

:    .■     .l    v-    -n:v-r*.:y.     Hi-*    work*    in-  ww-r    <-'f    th*    H>»*   H'.',:«*-    !'.'.■■    .'.»-    «a* 

-    -     *.'•?••  -i#    «.  *    i.'M  «     i!*^-.    /'fin-  arr*-:>-i    aL'J    — :  t     \>j    rL-     Tow»-r    oi-    * 

;-••      *    ■'  ."::.  *j.   /."■■.».»■>.>    ilNSS'.  a- :  •  -i.rcr    of    Lijc!.    :r»:.^ij.      H-    w  :.*    ••.••; 

'»*■  .'«•     *  :»>  /f.»:  »-rf  ■*  /."?>.»-.«   i  l^>i".  X+f-.'T-  zi^*-  U'j'.'.r^j'i*  t'L.tf-jw'* .•  *  J«ffri>*. 
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Siebenbiirgen 


Siemens 


tinguished  position.  In  the  Persian. 
Grecian  and  Konian  periods  it  was  still 
great  and  populous,  and  even  in  the  mid- 
dle ages  it  was  a  place  of  considerable 
importance.  Duriug  the  crusades  it  was 
taken  and  retaken  several  times.  It  was 
almost  completely  destroyed  during  the 
troubles  of  the  thirteenth  century,  but  in 
the  fifteenth  it  reappeared,  under  its  mod- 
ern name  of  Saida,  as  the  port  of  Damas- 
cus. The  trade  is  now  unimportant. 
Pop.  about  15,iK)0. 

Siebenbiirgen  ^^>-  See 
Siebengebirge   J^'Jfn*  m"'^: 

tains'),  a  small  mountain  range  of  Ger- 
many, on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine, 
not  far  from  Bonn.  Seven  mountains 
tower  above  the  rest,  of  which  the  Dra- 
cheufels,  close  to  the  Rhine,  and  present- 
ing a  splendid  view  from  the  river,  is  the 
most  beautiful.  On  all  of  them  are  ruins 
of  ancient  castles. 
Siebold    (%e'b°\t),  Philip  Franz  von, 

scientific  explorer  of  Japan, 
lK>rn  at  Wiirzburg,  Germany,  1796;  died 
lStSC.  lie  studied  medicine,  and  entered 
the  service  of  the  king  of  the  Netherlands 
as  medical  ofliccr  in  the  East  Indian 
army,  and  on  his  arrival  at  Batavia  was 
atUH-lit'd  to  a  mission  to  Japan.  His 
medical  qualifications  gained  him  the 
favor  of  the  Japanese,  and  enabled  him 
to  collert  a  vast  amount  of  information 
concerning  that  country,  then  so  little 
known.  On  his  return  to  Europe  he  pub- 
lished a  number  of  valuable  hooks  on 
Japan,  and  founded  the  Japanese  Museum 
at  .Munich. — I  lis  brother,  Karl  Tiilodor 
Sikisoli)  (  lsni-lS.sT>i ,  published  several 
standard  works  on  zoology. 
SiedlCG     <syed'l-tsei,    a    town    of    Kus- 

siau  Poland,  capital  of  the 
government  of  the  same  name,  .">7  miles 
h.  s.  u.  of  Warsaw,  the  seat  of  a  bishop. 
Pop.  -.'i.Vll. —  The  government  of  Sicdh-e, 
between  the  Vistula  and  the  Bug,  has  an 
area  of  r>r».",:;  square  miles,  and  a  popula- 
tion   l  I'.MMh    of   '.MlT.TlMI. 

Qjpcrp  (seji.  (he  surrounding  or  in  vest - 
o  iiient  of  a  foriilb'd  place  by  an 
army  with  a  vi«-\v  t»»  its  rapture.  The 
taking  of  a  fortified  place  may  be 
atti*mpt«ad  (1)  by  surprise.  CI  i  by  a 
Midden  i>n<et,  (.'!►  by  blockade  out  of 
gunshot  I  see  ItlmLmli  i,  (  li  by  a  siege, 
prupi-rlv  »o  railed.  1m  ,«i  i-i-gular  siege 
the  furl  p-*  is  |ir-i  lilmka'h  <l.  so  as  to 
cut    off   all    iiiicri  iiur-ie    fiuin    without,    the 

!■•  sii-gihg       fulVr      I'lh'.lIIipillg      jil-f       |ie\o||il 

n-ai  h  of  the  »ii*»iii i**>»*  gnus.  Then  if  any 
ilelailud  works  are  Mtuatcd  In-fore  the 
fortr«-»s,  thi-ir  capture  iuii-1  be  i»iT«m  f#-il 
iu    order    to    admit    (he    opening    of    (he 


trenches.  The  trenches  are  formed  in 
the  direction  of  the  fortress:  bat  that 
they  may  not  be  enfiladed  from  thence 
they  must  proceed  in  a  zigzag  form.  (2ve 
Map.)  For  the  protection  of  the  workers 
trenches  called  parallel*,  because  they  mo 
in  a  direction  parallel  or  nearly  so  to 
the  sides  of  the  fortress,  are  dug  at  in- 
tervals. While  the  trenches  are  being 
opened,  the  besieged,  by  sallies  and  coun- 
ter operations  of  every  kind,  strive  t» 
drive  off  the  besiegers,  and  to  destroy 
their  work ;  and  the  besiegers  make  effort* 
to  establish  themselves  more  and  more 
securely,  to  raise  batteries,  and  then,  by 
means  of  trenches  and  advanced  parallels. 
to  approach  the  walls  of  the  fortress: 
and  all  the  while  the  artillery  is  kept 
constantly  playing  from  the  batteries  of 
the  besiegers  as  well  as  from  the  works 
and  guns  of  the  besieged.  From  the  hut 
parallel,  which  approaches  very  near  the 
fortress,  the  besiegers  prepare  to  make 
breaches.  Here  likewise  mining  opera- 
tions are  carried  on  whenever  they  are 
found  advisable.  When  at  last  the 
breaches  are  practicable  the  storming  or 
scaling  of  the  walls  follows. 
Sie^en  WB*n),  a  town  of  Germany. 
©  in    the    Prussian    province   of 

Westphalia,  on  the  Sieg,  47  miles  east  of 
Cologne.  It  is  an  ancient  place,  with 
manufactures  of  leather,  paper,  soap, 
linen,  etc.,  while  in  the  vicinity  are 
numerous  iron-mines  and  smelting  fur- 
naces.    Pop.  (1905)  25,201. 

Siegfrid  (^g^1^)-   see  £«*•!*. 
Siemens  !«?'»«»),    s«    Chjjuxs 

William,  engineer,  bora  m 
Hanover.  April  4,  1823,  was  educated 
at  the  gymnasium  at  LQbeck,  the  poly- 
technic school  at  Magdeburg,  and  the 
University  of  Gottingen.  After  a  train* 
ing  in  engineering  and  electricity  in  the 
workshops  of  Count  Stolberg  he  migrated 
to  London  in  1843,  and  at  a  later  date 
was  joined  by  his  brother  (Werner),  who 
took  part  in  his  various  undertakings. 
The  great  works  of  Siemens  Brothers  at 
Charlton,  West  Woolwich,  for  the  manu- 
facture of  submarine  electric  telegraph 
cables,  were  established  in  1858;  and  toe 
great  steel-works  at  Landore,  Swansea, 
in  INUS.  He  la  bo  rotl  mainly  in  two  dis- 
tinct fields,  the  applications  of  heat  and 
the  applications  of  electricity,  and  woo 
a  great  reputation  in  both.  He  was 
knighted,  April,  1883,  in  reward  for  his 
serviees.  which  had  been  previously  rec- 
ognized by  numerous  scientific  societies. 
and  by  the  Universities  of  Oxford.  Glas- 
gow. Dublin  and  Wtlrzburg.  He  died 
at  London  in  November,  1883,  and  k of 
brother,  Werner,  in  1892. 


Sierra  Leone 


Ricnn    <■*-»'»*).  or  Sienna  (a 
016111    Sena  Julia),  a   city   of 
Italy,    on    three    connected    bills 
southern   frontiers  of  Tuscany,   5 

nciently 

popular 

historical   novels,   including    On  a 
a   story   of   imperial    Home;    The 
Sinord  and   Fire,   Knights  of  the 

Central 

on    the 

tc.     His  first  novel,  one  of  humor. 

south  of   Florence,   la  surrounded 

was  entitled  A  Prophet  in  Hi*  Otcn  Coun- 
try.    He  died  in  1916. 

walls,  entered  by  nine  sates,  and  lias  also 

a  citadel;  the  streets  are  irregula 

BlPn'niL      or      Sienna      Earth       (It. 
Oieuna,    Tierra   di   Sienna,   'earth   of 

and    narrow.      It    has    a 

Of  la.i  ,.M,.r,i',..li1,;1i'.-,'Ym'i     /       i 

\    oehr«>us'    ei.i'k    '":J8ch 

1  when    raw    is    of  a   One 

early    years'   of    (he    thir- 

:p           yellow    color,    and    when 
Sj\  <     bunii'd    assume*    a     rich 

teenth   century,   which    is 

Bq  orange-red    tint      It    !• 

«f    Italian    Gothic   archi- 

ftf]  used     us     n     pigment     In 

tecture.      The     municipal 

K.J   1  Kit |j   oil   and    winn- color 

palace,  begun  In   1288,  is 

■l    painting. 

Pslaiio  Pubbllco  or  Mm 

a  fine  specimen  of  Pointed  Gothic.  It 
Mauds  in  the  historic  Piazza  del  Cnmpo, 
now  the  Piazza  di  Vittorio  Kinanuelc, 
n  large  open  semicircular  space  in  the 
renter  of  (lie  citv,  ami  is  ndorncd  with 
frewwa  of  the  Sienesc  school.  The  in- 
finite of  fine  srls  contains  a  valuable 
collection  of  pictures  of  the  older  fienese 

lugs  of  interest,  including  churches  ami 
imliiccK.  The  ma  nit  fact  urea  are  not  of 
iTiru-h  ini]>firtimce.  In  tlif  middlr  ages 
Siena  gave  its  name  to  n  school  of  pnint- 
ing.  and  was  the  birtlijilncc  of  famous 
|in  in  torn,  sculptors  nml  architects.  It  was 
long  the  powerful  rival  of  Florence,  but 
waa  annexed  to  Tuscany  in  ir>TiT.  Siniu 
is  the  seat  of  an  archbishop.  Pop.  42,:LSU, 
Ribh IrifturipT       Henby.  n   Polish   oov- 

aienKiewicz,    e!iiit  W]1  in  ,  ithua_ 

aia   in   1845.     Be  produced  a  number  of 


Iclpsl  Building..  Siens. 

Sieradz  (■y«'r«j).a  'own  «t  ««•; 

sian  Poland,  government  of 
Kallsh,  on  the  Warts,  127  miles  s.  w. 
of  Warsaw.  It  is  an  ancient  plare,  hav- 
ing been  founded  prior  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  Christianity.     Pop.   701!). 

Sierra  <■*-"'""  '"' !""   '"  " '"', 


Spanish -peopled   i 


Siprrn  T.cnno  ( »l-*r*ra  le-0'ne.).  a 
Qierra  ljeoa^  British  colony  on  the 
const  of  Western  Africa;  a  coaling  sta- 
tion for  the  Koyal  Navy,  and  the  head- 
quarters of  the  West  India  regiments 
stationed  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa. 
Tln>  colntiy  consists  of  the  peninsula  of 
SiiTiii  Inline  proper,  Sherbro  Island  and 
several  other  small  islands,  and  the  whole 
roast  region  from  the  French  territory  on 
the  northwest  to  tbat  of  Libwia  on  the 


Sierra  Madre 


Sight 


southeast ;  area  in  occupation,  468  square 
miles ;  of  entire  colony,  about  4000  square 
miles.  The  inhabitants  depend  chiefly 
upon  trade,  and  are  mostly  collected  in 
Freetown  (the  capital)  and  the  neigh- 
boring villages.  The  exports  are  palm 
kernels,  palm-oil,  rubber,  grouud-nuts, 
kola-nuts,  gum-copal,  hides,  ginger,  and 
benn£-seed.  The  trade  is  chiefly  with 
Great  Rritain.  Education  is  purely  de- 
nominational, but  is  assisted  by  state  aid. 
Fourah  Hay  College,  for  the  education  of 
a  native  ministry  supported  by  the  Church 
Missionary  Society,  is  affiliated  with  Dur- 
ham University.  Sierra  Leone  is  a  crown 
colony  under  the  governor  of  the  West 
Africa  Settlements;  but  four  people's 
representatives  are  called  to  the  Legisla- 
tive Council.  It  first  became  a  British 
colony  in  17S7,  when  a  company  was 
formed  with  the  intention  of  making  it 
a  home  for  rescued  slaves.  One  great 
obstacle  to  the  prosperity  of  the  colony 
is  the  deadly  nature  of  its  climate,  par- 
ticularly to  Kuropeans,  and  Sierra  Leone 
was  long  known  as  the  4  white  man's 
grave.'  Iiut  Freetown,  in  particular,  has 
now  a  good  supply  of  pure  water,  and 
great  improvements  in  sanitation  have 
recently    been    effected.     Pop.    7t>,G55. 

Sierra  Madre    <">*'<*«]>•  tho  name 

m*wac*  .u«.<*u.4.^  given  the  mountain 
range  that  lniuiids  the  Mexican  plateau  on 
the  west.  The  eastern  and  central  moun- 
ts ins  an*  also  often  given  the  same  name. 

Sierra  Morena  <™>r«'naV  a  cha!n 

fePAWAc*  .mavaw***    0f      mountains       in 

Spain,  between  New  Castile  and  Anda- 
lusia, separating  the  (riiadiana  on  the 
north  and  the  (Guadalquivir  on  the  south, 
and  attaining  a  height  of  rc».r>()  feet  above 

Sierra  Nevada  (n^va^a;  Spanish, 

******  ***  ^viuuu  *  Snowy  Range  ), 
a  chain  of  mountains  in  Southern  Spain, 
the  most  elevated  in  the  peninsula.  The 
great  it  part  of  it  is  in  the  province  of 
(tratiada,  running  east  and  west,  and  the 
highest  peak  is  Mulahaccn,  which  has  an 
elevation  of  about  ll,i»7K  feet,  and  is 
capped  with  everlasting  snow.  The 
range  is  rich  in  fertile  valleys  and  pic- 
turesque scenerv. 

Sierra  Nevada,   n  "!7,,.'-,ilin-  nin*° 

tending  north  and  south  along  the  eastern 
liomi<hii\  of  the  st;ite,  over  an  extent  of 
•1im>  mile-.  )t  counts  of  an  airgre^.ite 
of  range*,  on  an  average  some  7"  miles 
wide,  with  numerous  peaks  reaching  an 
elevation  of  frnm  lo.mm  to  over  1  I.inni 
feet.  Mount  Whitney  (the  loftiest  peak 
of  the  Tinted  States  outride  of  Alaska  > 
lieing       1  |.K!IH      feet       high.        <  Snld-lllillillg, 

•imber-4  uttiug.  uud  sheep-rearing  are  im- 


portant industries  in  these  ranges.  Deep 
and  narrow  valleys  are  striking  features 
of  the  range,  these  having  almost  vertical 
walls  thousands  of  feet  in  height.  They 
include  the  famous  Yosemite,  the  Hetch- 
hetchy,  and  others.  Much  of  the  region 
is  densely  forested,  its  trees  including  the 
gigantic  Sequoia  gigantea,  the  greatest  of 
trees. 

SiPXTAQ  (sye-y as),  Emmanuel  Joseph, 
olcJcs  better  known  as  the  Abbe" 
Si  eyes,  was  born  at  Frejus  in  1748,  and 
pursued  his  studies  for  the  church  it 
Paris.  He  was  active  in  furthering  the 
progress  of  the  revolution,  and  soon  ac- 
quired great  influence  in  the  Nations! 
Assembly.  He  originated  the  idea  of  the 
new  geographical  division  of  France  into 
departments,  arrondissements,  and  com- 
munes. In  1701  he  became  member  for 
the  Seine  department,  and  in  1792  deputy 
for  the  department  of  Sarthe.  During 
the  Iteign  of  Terror  he  withdrew  into  the 
country,  but  after  Robespierre's  downfsll 
he  returned  to  the  convention  and  took 
an  active  part  in  affairs.  In  1799,  on 
his  return  from  a  mission  to  Berlin,  by 
which  he  secured  the  neutrality  of  Prus- 
sia, he  became  a  member  of  the  directory. 
He  subsequently  suppressed  the  Jacobin 
Club,  and  was  active  in  bringing  about 
the  overthrow  of  the  directory  and  the 
substitution  of  the  consular  government 
by  the  revolution  of  the  18th  Brumaire, 
the  new  constitution  being  devised  by 
him.  But  Sieves  soon  found  his  specu- 
lations completely  overmatched  by  Boni- 
parte's  practical  energy,  and  though  s 
consul  provisionally,  he  saw  it  desirable 
to  terminate  his  political  career.  He  re- 
tired with  the  title  of  count,  and  obtained 
grants  of  land  and  property  to  the  value 
of  at  least  $'250,000.  He  was  exiled  it 
the  restoration,  but  returned  on  the  July 
revolution  of  1830,  and  died  at  Paris  in 
ISM. 

Sip*ht  (8lt*»  Defects  of,  are  usually 
©  caused  by  anomalies  in  the  shine 
of  the  eye.  (See  Eye.)  The  normal 
eye  is  an  optical  apparatus  so  constructed 
that  the  images  of  distant  objects  are 
thrown  with  sharp"?"*  on  the  retina;  if 
this  is  not  the  case  the  objects  are  not 
seen  distinctly.  There  are  two  very  com- 
mon instances  of  defective  eyesight,  short- 
sight,  or  myopia,  and  long-sight,  or  hyper- 
nn  tropin,  the  one  being  the  reverse  of 
the  other.  In  the  former  case,  owing 
to  the  too  great  power  of  the  crystal  lint 
lens,  or  to  the  eye  cavity  extending  too 
far  backwards,  images  from  objects  it 
some  distance  are  formed  in  front  of  the 
retina.  The  sight  of  the  myope  is  thus 
eon  fused  or  absolutely  defective  for  ob- 
jects beyond  a  certain  short  range,  but 


"IZIK?  c, 


Sigillaria  Signals 

on  the  other  hand  it  in  very  clear  for  generally  occurs  ns  a  double  layer  of  coal 
Dear  objects.  The  remedy  for  myopia  is  with  a  Muted  outer  surface,  and  allowing, 
tbe  employment  of  biconcave  glasses,  el t  regular  intervals,  tbe  scars  produced 
which,  if  the  myopia  is  not  considerable,  by  the  bases  of  tbe  leaf-stalk.  Their 
need  only  be  used  for  looking  at  distant  roots  are  found  in  tbe  shaie,  and  are 
objects.  In  the  ease  of  hypcrmctrupia  known  by  the  name  of  gtymaria,  being 
objects  are  seen  distinctly  only  at  a  at  lint  supposed  to  be  distinct  plants, 
range  beyond  that  belonging  to  normal  No  foliage  of  any  kind  has  been  found 
vision.'  Owing  to  tbe  shortness  of  the  connected  with  tbe  trunk.  Some  sup- 
eye  cavity  tbe  lenses  in  this  case  are  pose  slgillarias  to  be  allied  to  tree-ferns, 
unable   to  converge   the  rays   to  a   focus  others  to  Conifers?. 

within  the  limits  of  the  eye-chamber,  tbe  Sjon'omTinri  (sij'ls-mund),  a  German 
image  being  therefore  formed  (theoret-  *»6*BJ"«"«*  emperor  from  1411-37, 
kally)  behind  tbe  eye.  This  defect  la  was  born  in  1308,  and  on  tbe  death  of 
corrected  by  the  use  of  convex  lenses,  his  father,  the  emperor  Charles  IV,  he 
which,  by  converging  tbe  rays  of  light,  obtained  the  margraviate  of  Brandenburg. 
cause  the  image  to  fall  on  the  retina,  lie  married  Mary,  daughter  and  heiress 
Both  these  defects  are  usually  congenital,  of  Louis  the  Great  of  Poland  and  Hun. 
■  '-"-r  defect  to  hypormetropis  is  that  nary:  bnt  ou  the  latter's  death  In  1383 
(Greek  prenbgt,  old),  tbe  Poles  elected  Mary's  sister  as 
'mes  on  with  advancing  queen ;  Sigisniiind,  however,  was  crowned 
_  (  to  diminished  focusing  king  of  Hungary  In  1387.  He  was  sub- 
power  and  lessened  elasticity  of  the  lens,  aequemly  involved  in  a  war  with  Turkey, 
the  result  being  that  tbe  image  of  a  near  and  being  defeated  by  Bajazet  at  Nico- 
object  is  not  clearly  formed  on  the  retina  polis  in  130*1.  he  lied  Into  Greece.  On  his 
but  behind  it,  while  distant  objects  are  return  to  Hungary  in  HOI  be  was  made 
seen  as  well  as  ever.  The  remedy  in  this  prisoner,  and  tbe  nation  gave  the  throne 
Case  also  is  convex  lenses.  Aitigmatiim  to  Ladialaus  of  Naples.  Siglsmund  es- 
is  a  defect  usually  characterized  by  asym-  taped,  and  having  raised  a  powerful 
metry  in  the  curvature  of  the  cornea  in  force,  reduced  Hungary  to  subjection.  In 
different  meridians.  (See  Aitigmnlitm.)  1411  be  was  elected  emperor  of  Oer- 
Opacities  In  the  cornea  or  crystalline  many,  and  crowned  at  Aix-la-Chapelle. 
lens  etc.,  are  also  not  uncommon  causes  He  took  a  leading  part  in  the  Council  of 
of  defective  eyesight. —  Doublc-viiion  ia  Constance  in  1414,  but  disgraced  himself 
when,  as  in  some  cases  of  squinting,  each  by  allowing  John  Husa,  to  whom  he  bad 
eye  sees  things  separately  or  It  may  granted  letters  of  safe-conduct,  to  be 
result  from  muscular  paralysis. —  Xiffkt-  put  to  death.  On  the  death  of  Wences- 
blindnru  or  hcmcralopia  is  a  peculiar  laus  in  141!)  the  Hussites  refused  to  ac- 
dvfect  by  which  a  person  becomes  sud-  knowledge  his  succession  to  the  kingdom 
denly  and  entirely  blind  when  night  of  Bohemia  until  he  had  signed  the  corn- 
comes  on.  though  be  can  see  iwrfertlj  wi'll  I>act  with  the  Council  of  Basel  In  1431. 
In  the  dsvtiine.  gee  Xight-blindncti.  He  was  then  crowned  emperor  at  Milan, 
See  also  Colorbliadnru  and  Squinting.  and  again  at  Home  In  1433.  He  waa 
Sio-illarin  (sij-i-W'ri-al.  a  genus  of  now-  In  possession  of  the  imperial  crown 
oigiiiana   ^.j  p|a]|[g  foun(,  jn  gTeat  „ml   llie  (%n)Wn  of   four  kiQg)joms-    Ue 

'      tbe    coal    measures.     The    died  at  Znaiui  in  1437. 

the  means  of  com- 
„  to  the  eye  —  as  by 
Dags,  lights,  etc..  and  to  the  ear  —  as 
by  guns,  steam-  whistles,  fog-horna, 
rockets,  etc..  Intelligence  to  greater  dis- 
tances than  can  lie  reached  by  the  human 
voice.  The  moat  complete  system  of  sig- 
naling is  that  devised  to  enable  ship*  to 
communicate  when  at  some  distance. 
The  system  now  in  general  use  Is  a 
combination  of  square  and  triangular 
Sags  of  the  same  length,  and  of  pendants 
which  are  a  little  longer;  the  colors  are 
black,  white,  red,  blue,  and  yellow,  but 
tbe  first  two  are  moat  used,  a*  being 
ilmlna  near  Liverpool.  more  easily  distinguished.     For  signaling 

.   ,  .         ,    ,„    .      „    ln  w'ndy  weather  solid  figures  of  canvas 
height    of    40 1    to    M   on    iron    frames    bave    been    introduced; 
readth  of  ,j  feet.     The  stem    but  the  cone,  cube,  cylinder,  and  sphere, 


Signature  Sigourney 

which  present  the  same  appearance  seen  authentication      of      royal      grants.    In 

from    all    points,    ar<>    the    only    figure*  Scotland  the  signet  la  a  seal   by  whirh 

avuilnhle.     Consequently    the    number    of  royal  warrants  for  the  purpose  of  justice 

signs  is  limited,  and  this  renders  a  code  seem  to  have  been  at  one  time  autheuti- 

desirahle.     A  word  may  l>e  easily  spelled  cated.     The  clerks  to  the  signet  or  tcritm 

by  hanging  many  flags  one  above  another,  to  the  signet  are  a  class  of  legal  prncti- 

but  with  Hags  to  represent  a  few  symbols  tioners  in  Scotland  who  formerly  had  im- 

—  c.  g.,   the  nine  numerals,  0,  and   two  portant  privileges,  which  are  now.nearlj 

repeaters  —  much  time  is  saved  if  a  com-  abolished.     They  act  generally  as  agents 

bination  of  four  symbols  be  taken  arbi-  or  attorneys  in  conducting  causes  before 

trarily    to   represent   a   word   or  common  the  Court  of  Session, 

phrase;     this    is     a    code.    The    above-  Sifm-H1&.I1T1&1      Royal,  the  signature 
named   symbols  can   communicate   14,(HH)        ®      auchjux**,     Qf       tue       sovereign. 

words   and   phrases;    and   they   form   the  which    must    be    adhibited    to    all    wriu 

basis  of  the  code  adopted  by  the  United  which    have    to    pass    the    privy    seal   or 

States   navy   and    the    British   Admiralty  great     seal.     The     sign-manual     consists 

and   Hoard  of  Trade.     In   the  army  sig-  usually  of  the  initial   letter  of  the  sot- 

nuling   is  carried   on   during  the  day   by  ereign  s    name,    with    the    letter    K    (for 

means   of    flags,    sun-flashes    (see    Helio-  rex  or  rcgina)  added. 

graph* ,    etc.;    and    during   the   night    by  SifTHOreUi    (^^-yo- rel '  lfi),    LuCi 
means  of  colored  lamps,  or  by  a  system        o  (called      also,      from      his 

of  long  and   short   flashes  of   light.     On  birthplace,   Luca   da   Cortona),  a  cele- 

the  railways  signaling  is  effected  by  the  bra  ted  Italian  painter,  was  born  at  Cor- 

Hpmapiion%     colored     lights,    and    during  tona  about  1441,  and  studied  under  Piero 

fog  by  cases  filled  with  detonating  powder  della  Francesca  at  Aresso.     He  began  to 

arid  placed  on  the  rails  at  certain  places,  distinguish     himself     about     1472,     and 

to    be    exploded    by    the    wheels    of    the  painted   till  1512,  or  perhaps  later.     He 

passing  locomotive.     See  Fog-signals  and  was  the  first  to  apply  anatomical  knowl- 

H*lw*tnt.  edge   to   painting,   and   thus   became   the 

CticrnfltlirP      (sig'na-tur),     in     music,  precursor  of  Michael  Angela     His  grest- 

01olltttulc     the    signs    placed    ot    the  est    works    are    a    series    of    magnificent 

commencement     of     a     piece     of     music,  frescoes  in  the  cathedral  of  Orvieto,  com- 

They    are    of    two    kinds,    the    time    sig-  prising    the    History   of   Antichrist*   and 

nature  and   the  key  signature.     The  key  Resurrection    of    the    Dead,     Hdl    end 

signature,   including  the  clefs,   is  usually  Paradhe.     These    frescoes    were    finished 

written  on  every  stave;  and  the  sharps  between    14JIJ)   and    1502.     Of   his   other 

works     the     most     remarkable    are     the 

Madonna  Enthroned,  in  the  cathedral  of 

Perugia ;  the  Adoration  of  the  Magi*  now 

_____  in    the    Louvre;    the   Annunciation*   and 

*#*.  .-J  Bfr>l.g  u»  3H«»V.  h  !1 1  a  Madonna,  at  Volterra.     feignorelli  was 

gng-'l  IQiOJ^^^CTl  a   man   of   high   character.    He  died  at 

Areszo  about  1525. 

Key  and  Time  Pi  matures  on  the  Treble  and  Qiotiq     (sins),   ASTRONOMICAL.     Sea 

i^s(i,{s.  Di£il»   &ymhoi9   (Astronomical). 

1.    K«-y  "f  <':    twu  minims  /••!■   tln»ir  pqulra-  §1<rT1g      MATHEMATICAL,    Symbols    which 


ij|/!*=lljiujS^i 


iiMit*.  in  tin-  liar.     'J.  Ki-y  »f  a  \  f«mr  rrotrh-   »a5110j   indicate  mathematical  p 

rtK  in  ii...  bar      :i.   K..y  .,f  i>:  two  ".ifchots  nnd     conditions,     a  +  6,     a  — 6,     a  -*-  ft, 

in  :  j-  li.ir.       I.   Ki-v  of  I-  :  t)ir<-«-  tninims  in  the  7           ,            h          ,       'in.  h    -  «%  |n„a  V 

bar.      :..   K.  v  .if  H  flat;   Ihr.-  .-r-.trlu-ls  in  the  «  *  ^  aml.°      J*  Wad  VVKJp  J^xi 

l(,,  a  divided  by   ft,  a  multiplied  by  ft,  and 

the  difference  between  a  and   6/  o  >  a, 

oi    flats   there  on-iirring   affect    all   notes  a  <  b,  a  =   ft.  a  s  ft,  and  a  --  6  read 

tif     Unit     ikgre-     (with     their     oi-taves)  <*    greater    than     6,    a    less    than     ft,    • 

tlirniigliniit  th.»  id"-'-.     Tli«»  time  si-nature  «junl    to    ft.    o    approximately    equal    to 

h    1.1.1...1    ..iilv   at    the   iH-ciimiiiir  of   the  *.  and  a  identical  with  ft;  /  is  the  sign 

in  J    iin-    and    wh.iv   fliaiitf.^   ...Mir.     It  °J  integration;    .-.  denotes  then  or  there* 

ii..li<:it.-    th.-  iiuuiIht  i.f  aliwuiit  parti  into  /orr.    and   V   denotes   since  or   because; 

whi.  I     i«    bar  \*  ili\iil--«l.  V".  f «'.    va    represent    the   square   root, 

Qi  am  a  tnr*     among  printi  r-*.  a  nuiuber  the  cube  root,  and  the  nth  root  of  a. 

oigiuiiuir,    nr    lfM#.r    ])1;l ,    nn    th|t  c;~01lrnev     (sig'ur-n£),  Ltdia  HuhT- 

lir-t    p:iu'«»   of   i-mi-Ii    vh.-.-t    of   a    bonk,   to  wx5VUJ,"*v     ley,     an     American     an- 

ih-iiii^ui-li    tin-    -h.-i-t-!    and    s«tvc    iv.    a  thnress     was     born     nt     Norwich,     Con- 

L'<ii.!.V»  ih.«  I . : n •  ? . ■  t-  rieetietit.  in  1701  :  died  in  1865.     In  1815 

Qicriipf    <siir'iiet».    i»    Knglaml,   one   of  she    published    a    volume   entitled    Moral 

Olgliet   tuu    ruvul    ^j^    UlJIH|    for    the  PUas  in  Pross  and    Verse*  which  waa 


Sigsbee 


Sikhs 


quickly    followed    bj   other    work",    moat   Qilranrlurcihiirl       Bee  Secundnrabad. 

of    which    enjoyed    a    great    popularity.    BUWlM»r»PWL 

Among  tier  principal  poema  are:     Traiti 

of    Ike    Aborigine!    of    America,    Zinzcfi- 

dor/,  The  Western  Home,  and  i'ocahontai, 

Her  prose  works  are  mainly  biographical, 

historical,  didactic,  and  epistolary. 

RivatiA*    (aiga'be).    Ciiaklkb    Dwioht, 


I  officer,  born  at  Albany, 

New  York,  in  1845;  wai  graduated  from 
the  Naval  Academy  In  ]8*H  ;  aerved  in  the 
battle  or  Mobile  Bay  in  the  Civil  war; 
and  commanded  the  Maine  In  1K118, 
when  it  wai  blown  up  In  Havana  har- 
bor. During  the  Spanish  war  he  com- 
manded the  scout  steamer  St.  Paul.  In 
11KXI  he  was  made  chief  of  the  bureau 
of  naval  Intelligence,  lletlred  in  11(07. 
He  invented  a  new  method  In  deep-sen 
sounding  and   made   other   inventions. 

Signenza  &rt»k,  m*SS.  5 

Guadalajara,     72     milea     northwest     of 
Madrid.     It    is    a    place   of   considerable 
antiquity,    and    contains    a    fine    Gothic 
cathedral.     Pop.  4(138. 
SlBTird     <**Viril),     or     Biouwb,      In 

o  northern   mytho!ogy,   the  hero 

of  the  YvUunaa  Hag  a,  on  which  the 
\ibclunoeniied  ii  based.  According  to 
legend   of   the    Volmings,    Sigurd    (the 

gfrie-      "    "       - 


RiVho  (sf'ks;  from  a  Sanskrit  wotd 
OlxtUB  meQDing  ■  disciple  '  | .  n  relig- 
ious sect  In  Northwestern  II  Indus  tan 
which  worships  one  only  noil  Invisible 
God.  Its  founder  was  Nuuak  Hbah. 
bom  in  14(111  in  the  province  of  Lahore 
He  labored  to  lend  the  people  to  n_prnc- 


and  love  to  mankind.  He  died  alioiit 
1540.  Of  his  successors  Arlun-nml  gav< 
stability  and  unity  to  the  religion  by  pub- 
lishing Nunnk's  writing*  in  the  .trfi- 
(iranth,  the  first  sacred  Imok  of  the 
Sikhs.  The  Sikhs  hud  now  rejected  (lit 
authority  of  the  Koran  and  (he  Veda* 
and  thus  aroused  the  enmity  both  of  the 
Mohammedans    and     Hruhinans.     Arjun- 


Siegfried    of    the    A'ibcfs  aycnlic, 


C,'.„ 


of 


<igmui 


of 


of    Odin.     After 


i   the 
i    the    i 


thus   acquires   the   mi 
log   the   aonga   of   bin 

through  a  volume  of  tlame  surround- 
ing a  house  In  which  the  fair  Hrenliyldr 
(Brunhild!  lay  asleep.  He  wakes  Hren- 
hyldr,  to  whom  he  plights  his  troth,  and 
then  rides  to  the  palace  of  (liuki  the  Ni- 
flung,  whose  wife  gives  him  a  ]>otlon  which 
causes    him    to    forget    Hrenliyldr    and    he 

daughter.  Her  brother  <iuniur  f(luniher) 
determine*  to  marry  Hrenhyldr.  but  is  un- 
able to  ride  through  the  Ham™;  so  his 
mother  by  her  arts  causes  Sigurd  to  go 
Ihrmigli  the  Hume*  and  bring  away  Hren- 
hyldr in  the  form  of  tiimnar.  Sigurd 
then  resumes  his  shape,  and  Hrenliyldr  in 

hand.-!  over  In  miir.      When  Hrenliyldr 

hear-  the  [pie  stury  of  her  rescue  her  love 
for  the  hero  turn,  to  list  red,  and  she  seeks 
to  slav  him.  SiKiird  i-  eventually  killed 
"       -er.      Ills  death   re- 


mal  was  thrown  Into  prison,  where  he 
ell— I.  Hi.  sun  and  successor.  liar  <Ior- 
'nd,  transfonnefl  the  Sikhs  frooi  peaceful 


s-licv- 


s    ItlK. 


nnd  u 


.    Hrerihjl 


ml    she    die 


Sihon. 


lory  has  given  rise 
itouic  Heroic  age. 


his  reign  l-gan  Hi"  bb—ly  c-ontesl  with 
Ihe  MoliHiiim-dniis.  The  real  founder  ■>( 
the  Sikh  state  was  Goviml  Sinh,  oi 
Singh,  the  tenth  ruler  from  Nnnak.  He 
abolished  (he  system  of  caste*,  and  gavt 
all  men  equni  right*.  His  followers. 
owing  to  their  valor  in  the  protracted 
with   the   Mohammedan*,    received 


the     ll 
Sinh 


lions 


.vlod 


_     Pod.Ho* 

__    book    of    the    tenth    prince, 

which,   besides   treating  of   religious   antf 


Si-kiang 


an— u 


jects,  contained  the  history  of  the 
author's  exploits.  The  Sikhs  hold  it  in 
equal  veneration  with  the  Adi-Granth. 
Govind  Sinh  died  in  1705*.  and  the  Sikhs 
gradually  yielded  to  the  superior  power 
of  the  Mohammedans.  A  small  number 
of  the  SikLs  esci;*d  to  inaccessible 
mountains,  and  presorted  the  doctrines 
of  tLeir  fatLers  and  an  inextinguishable 
hatred  towards  the  Mohammedans. 
After  Nadir  Shah's  return  to  Persia 
tLey  left  the  mountains  and  subdued 
all  LaLore.  The  Sikhs  then  broke  up 
into  a  number  of  independent  communi- 
ties, each  governed  by  a  sirdar;  but  in 
17U*J  Kunjeet  Singh  established  himself 
as  des;»o:ic  ruler  of  the  Sikhs  with  the 
title  of  Maharajah.  The  territory  of  the 
Sikhs  now  comprehended  the  whole 
Punjab,  part  of  Mult  an.  and  most  of 
the  country  between  the  Jumna  and 
Sutlej :  total  area.  i&.Ouu  square  miles. 
After  Kuiijeet  S inch's  death,  in  lSoi*.  a 
I«?riod  of  anarchy  followed.  In  1>45 
i  rirst  Sikh  wan  the  Sikhs  attacked  the 
British  und»-r  Sir  Hugh  Gough  at 
Muiki.  H»-re  they  were  repulsed  »De- 
cen.l-.-r  lv.  and  again  defeated  at 
FepjZesLah  three  days  later.  On  Janu- 
ary 1*1.1.  1S40.  the  Sikhs  wrre  routed  by 
Sir  II.  Smith  near  Aliwal,  and  on  Feb- 
ruary In  by  Gough  at  Sobraon.  A 
treaty  was  signed  by  which  Britain 
Lvld  the  city  of  Lahore,  and  a  British 
ivsddent  took  suj>ervision  of  the  gov- 
ernni-nt.  In  1M**  a  general  revolt 
br-_ke  out.  and  it  was  evident  that  the 
Siki.s  i.u'l  re»ol  •.■•■■!  on  a  decisive 
st  ruckle,  l^ins  al<"  agisted  by  the 
Afgi.aLs.  In  this  ti.e  stolid  Sikh  war. 
Lord  •  wi -n^li  a<i\aiii  »■■!  with  an  army 
n*:air>!  '.i.'in.  but  r-i-iv-d  .1  s»-v»-re  ih»*«.k 
at  <'hill:ai.wu:i:i.  January  l.'{.  1M1». 
K"t!.  ar::.li-«  w»-if  tl.»  n  r«  ::.:'on  ■!.  ami  i.m 
!"•  t-r::ir>  -1.  at  'iuj-rat.  the  power  of 
•:..•  S!k:>  \va*  i-ninpl-tfly  broken.  The 
S:ni.  «'■■:;, lni«n  wa»  pr«-:ain:ed  at  an  end 
mi  M.-.r-h  I"1,  ni.i  ti.»-  Punjab  was  au- 
i.,.\..j  •...  -h-  Brlii-h  K:i:pire  in  India,  the 
Mal.ara;.:'-.  I»!.uli;»  Sir.ch  r»"»«i\iug  an 
am.  :lty  ■■:  £.".<  •.•*"■  >.  1  S.*»-  I'unfib.*  The 
bulk  <■:"  tii-  Sikl.«*  »T"  nf  Jfit  origin : 
t'.»>  ;ir--  ■•["  :;n«-  pi. >■-■.;■]«■.  and  possess 
.::•..'  \.  w.  r>  «■:  •  :.'!-:r.i:«*  ■•  a*  w-!l  as 
*-.r..a-.  \*:ri:.iz  •'•*  ::.  :r:r.y  :!.•»  Sikh** 
■.i-;- .&:.<■■«!  ::.■■  u:::.<*r  lnyilry  T-.  the 
P.r.r!*:..  T!.-y  r.  ;;::.!■.  r  «-\-r  iVumMnn'i. 
..r.d  «•::■.;->.  i!.»-  r:;:i*<  «.f  i\.>-  s-n'ry  in 
t!.»«   r^'in   he#w.-.  n   •}...   Kiv»-   Hiv^r*. 
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ui'iTM  *••  f- 't-rij  r!.»  r:i:.'..»,  Kivor.  It  is 
rn\iirnb%-  f'-r  \»'»-»!»  •! r:* w  itiir  Y2  feet 
75  miles  from  the  *ea.     See  Canton. 


Sikinn  (uk'i-no:  ancient  8ikimo§*m  a 
ouuiiu   smal,  -m)Mnd  Qf  lhe  Cyclade*.  xa 

the  Greciau  Archipelago,  east  of  Melut: 
area.  17  square  miles.  Pop.  TOOL  The 
surface  is  lofty,  but  the  soil  la  ferule. 
The  staple  product  is  wine. 

Sikkim    tf'V.™1*    *    »J*««oJp    under 
British    protection    in    Norm 

Hindustan.  l»ounded  on  the  north  and 
northeast  by  Tibet,  southeast  by  Bhutan, 
suuth  by  Darjiling,  and  west  by  Nepal, 
area,  about  1550  square  miles.  Sikkim 
is  situated  at  a  considerable  elevation 
within  the  Himalayan  mountain  tone. 
and  the  passes  into  Tibet  range  from 
KUW  to  1  oUiOO  feet  a  Love  sea-level. 
The  largest  river  is  the  Teesta.  which, 
like  the  rest  of  the  drainage,  belongs  to 
the  basin  of  the  Ganges.  Little  is  known 
of  the  miueral  resources  of  the  country. 
The  valleys  and  slopes  are  covered  with 
dense  jungle,  and  the  vegetation  varies. 
according  to  the  elevation,  from  the  cot- 
ton, banyan,  and  tig  in  the  lower  sonea,  ts 
the  rir,  rhododendron,  and  dwarf  bam- 
boo in  the  upper.  The  climate  is  un- 
healthy in  the  valleys,  but  salubrious 
above  40UO  feet.  The  cultivated  soil 
raises  good  crops  of  millet,  maize,  rice. 
tea  and  cotton.  The  aboriginal  inhabi- 
tants are  I~epchas,  with  marked  Mongol- 
ian features  and  a  language  radically 
Tibetan.  The  capital  is  Tumlong.  Pop. 
5H.U14. 

SilaSTe  t*1'1^*  *  term  applied  to  fod- 
o  der  which  has  been  preserved 
by  the  process  of  ensilage  { which  see>. 
Silene  isi-le'n$i.  a  genus  of  plants  be- 
**  ^**w  lonping  to  the  nat.  order 
Carynphylhu-tw.  The  species  are  in  gen- 
eral hcrbacfiui>,  many  annual,  very  few 
shrubby.  The  stems  and  calyces  of 
many  of  the  j.jh-»  U«s  are  viscous,  hence  the 
popular  name  mtth-fl^.  They  are  mostly 
natives  of  South  Europe  and  North 
Africa.  Moss  campion  or  stemless  catch* 
t'.y  iN.  </ntu/i*»  is  found  on  nearly  all 
the  Sv-otch  inn  nut  n  ins.  and  on  the  Devon- 
shire and  Oi  m  her  la  ml  hills.  Its  flowers 
are  of  a  t>eautiful  purple  color.  Bladder 
«ampiou  |N.  inffnta  •  abounds  in  Britain. 
It  is  a  Unit  one  foot  high,  and  has  white 
ilowers.  with  an  inflated  calyx.  The 
young  shoors  may  he  used  like  asparagus. 
«S.  Qfauli*  and  N.  inffata  and  two  other 
species  are  found  in  the  United  States. 

Cjlpmie  <*Me'iiugi.  a  Grecian  divinity, 
onciius   fo!itor.fath|ir      and      contux* 

r"n;pnni<in     ^     Baci-hus.     and     likewise 

leader  of  thf  <atyrs.     He  was  represented 

as  a  robust  old  man.  generally  in  a  state 

of    intoxication,    and    riding    on    an    asa 

carrying  a  rantharus  or  bottle. 

Silpsia  <»i-le'shi-a:  in  German,  SdU»» 
oiicsia.  9ienU   a    lerritory   ^   Owtinl 


Silex  Silicate  Paint 

Europe,  now  partitioned  among  Germany,  Pop.  14,407. —  The  district,  area  5413 
Poland  and  Ciechoslovakia.  Prussian  square  miles,  consists  of  a  uniform  levej 
Silesia  (15.000  sq.  miles;  pop.  5.000.000)  intersected  by  a  network  of-  rivers  ana 
is  bounded  east  and  north  by  Poland,  drainage  channels.  Rice  is  its  chief  crop, 
south  by  Chechoslovakia,  and  west  and  Silhouette  (ail-u-et'},  is  the  repre- 
north  by  Saxony  and  Brandenburg.  The  fc*****VM^,','^'  sen  tat  ion  of  the  outlines 
province  is  intersected  by  branches  of  the  of  an  object  filled  in  with  black  color,  in 
Sudetic  Mountains  in  the  south,  but  is  which  the  inner  parts  are  sometimes  in- 
level  towards  Brandenburg  and  Poaen,  dicated  by  lines  of  a  lighter  color,  and 
and  although  in  parts  marshy  and  sandy,  shadows  or  extreme  depths  by  the  aid 
is  yet  fertile.  The  principal  river  is  of  a  heightening  of  gum  or  other  shin- 
the  Oder.  Silesia  produces  corn,  flax,  ing  medium.  The  name  comes  from 
madder,  hemp,  hops,  tobacco,  fruits,  and  Ctienne  de  Silhouette,  French  minister  of 
tolerable  wines.  The  mountainous  parts  finance  in  1«,>1>,  in  derision  of  his  eco- 
yield  timber  and  afford  good  pasturage  nomical  attempts  to  reform  the  financial 
and  meadow  land.  Minerals  include  state  of  France  while  minister.  During 
iron,  copper,  lead.  tine,  silver,  coal,  this  ]>eriod  all  the  fashions  in  Pari* 
sulphur,  etc..  and  there  are  mineral  took  the  character  of  parsimony,  and 
waters  in  several  places.  The  coal  out-  were  called  a  la  Silhouette.  The  name 
put  is  very  large  and  great  quantities  has  only  remained  in  the  case  of  these 
of  iron  and  ainc  ore  are  mined ;   lead  is  drawing*. 

also      an      important      product.     Linen,  Silica    ^si''"kii;  NiO»>,  a  compound  of 

cotton,    and    woolen    goods,    and    leather  oxygen  and  hi  I  icon,  forming  one 

are    the   chief    manufactures.     Silesia    is  of    the    u)o*t    frequently    occurring    hub- 

divided    into    three    governments — Bres-  stances    in    th«*    materials   of    which    this 

lau,    Liegnitz,    and    Oppeln.     Breslau    is  globe  is  comi>oH4*d.     Hi  lieu  forms  u   prin- 

the     capital.     Silesia     was     annexed     to  cipal  iugredii-ut   in  nearly  all  the  earthly 

Poland  in  the  beginning  of  the  tenth  cen-  mineral*,    mid    ocmr*    either    in    a    crys- 

tury.     In    1103    it    became    independent,  tallized  form  or  in  the  amorphous  masses. 

and  was  governed  by  three  dukes  of  the  In    its    nutunilly    <r>*titlli%ed    form    it    is 

royal   house  of  Piast.     At   the  beginning  known     as     ro<  Acr//«f<j/.     Colored     of    a 

of   the   fourteenth   century   seventeen   in-  delicate  purph*   i)m-m-  <r\htul*  hiv  known 

dependent  dukes  reigned  in  Silesia  at  one  as  amtthy»t.  him)  vthrn  of  it  In  own  color, 

time,    and    ruined    the   country    by    their  as    t'turmjotm  »iun* .     Hilha    Ih    hImo    met 

feuds.     In  order  to  escape  the  grasp  of  with     in     tin*    foiin    or    ihuimlnny    ami 

Poland    it    acknowledged    the   sovereignty  cam* lam.     Ii  •ohm  luiio-ly  Into  the  lapl> 

of    the    Bohemian    kings.     In    1075    the  dar>'n    mt,    n\n\    **•    find    II    cuimi inning 

ducal   line  of   Piast   became  extinct,   and  Jaipur,    iigaic,   «Mf'«  ••>••,    oii>t,    nnd   opul. 

the    country     was    incorporated     in     the  In     opal     flu*    nillm     )»     iniuhliifd     with 

Austrian  dominions.   In  ii63.  at  the  doae  water      'Jin-    nH«hiiHr    offend    by    »ilic* 

of  the  Seven  Year*'  war.  a  >rreat  part  of  to   nil    Imjiii  hbIohh    in   tii-uipllflrd    in    tha 

Silesia   was  ceded   to   Pru-via.     In    11921  cam-   of    flint,    %%  t« i«  la    <un«i»i»    e»n«mlully 

a   portion  of  the  territory   in   the  Mouth*  of     »)li<  ii     iolnii-d     *nli     noim?     Impurity, 

east,  and  a   strip  on  the  *»a«t   wan  given  Hilii  n    In    found    in    >  •itiniiiuii-    tin*    gieat 

to     Poland     by     pronoun'-ement     of     the  hulk   of   iht    poll    *  dl.  d   miwn   <m   it   »»ip 

League  of  Nations,  following  a  id ebiwjr*.  poll     mid     food    ,,t     I. mil    phniin,    mid    it 

Polish   Sileria   include*-   w^ne  of  the   r\*-u  «iifni»    hupily     i<ii<»    Hn     i  iiitipnniiinii    of 

producinr    mines.     Si!*-*:*    in    <'ze«howlo-  in  my       t»i*U»      Munv       lutiuiul       wuinn 

vakia     <  formerly     Austrian     HiJe»iM>.    )ri  pittxiif     u>.     ^iili     ••ill*  •«     in     it     dltnnlvrd 

the  northwest  of  that  ***t*-.  h«»  mii  aiea  «»»•«•       Ji     i*.     !,..*..•»      imi     pnluhle    in 

of   irrf»J   aq.    mile*:    pop    *ifiO/**iO      |t    )■  pun     *mii.i       ' I  It*    u.  ci..i.   «,r    un   hIWhII    In 

mountainous,  and  a]*b'»-;gL  fh»   hojI  ip  o«H  «•  «i*ii««  *l     in     In  in*      ii      luiu     •*     miIhIiIh 

in    all    parts    favorab'e.    i»     j»    r«-od«Md  («iih      hihi«i     f  ••*  ««*.*     »i     hhuiImi     nf     hy 

productive   by    the    rrha^.-'urj'*'     *ho   am  «l« .« f •  ••     »»  u.  I.    !<,,.•     .« .  i •  t    riiiptiiim,   and 

also  engaged  in   vir.o^»  rr,ari'jfiH-tijfra.  ii«nn     *■  i.i>  l.     •»     »•»'•     iuuiiIm  i     of     «alta 

SilgX      •Ki'-ik*>'.   Mrr.t    *»   h'tlmt    f*J,t<h  1him->o  .<      ,ih.  .•«•<•  ni>    ««l*i  «•  in*  <1 

Silhet    "r    STIf!,r    '-•••'.     .i.i.r  niiiiiwit.  ihhm    (J|wi     ^|lrll    %irM 

'   '    « !.     r.   ••  ■    •"  ••»!■  »   «/f   M.«    i..i«.t  .ml       l    tit.h.i,       iin       *»l»n«i«l        liiipiilpnhie 
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Silicon  (sil'i-kon),  the  non-metallic 
o  i/uu  element  of  which  silica  is  the 
oxide;  chemical  symbol,  Si;  atomic 
weight,  28.  It  may  be  obtained  in 
amorphous  and  crystalline  states.  In 
the  latter  form  (adamantine  silicon)  it 
is  very  hard,  dark-brown,  lustrous,  and 
not  readily  oxidized.  It  unites  with 
hydrogen,  chlorine,  etc.,  to  form  well- 
marked  compounds. 

Silirma    (sil'i-kwa),  in  botany,  a  kind 
j  olxx4. ua    of    seed-vessel,    such    as    the 

•  long  pod-like  fruit  of  crucifers.  It  is 
characterized  by  dehiscing  by  two  valves 
which  separate  from  a  central  portion 
called  the  rcplum.  It  is  linear  in  form, 
and    is    always    superior    to    the    calyx 

^  and  corolla.  The  seeds  are  attached  to 
two  placenta*,  which  adhere  to  the 
replum,  and  are  opposite  to  the  l#bes 
of  the  stigma.  Examples 
may  be  seen  in  the  stock 
or  "wall-flower,  and  in  the 
cabbage,   turnip,  and  mus- 

Siliquaria  <»»■:*-**'&'- 

^      t.  n-a>,  a  ge- 

nus of  marine  gasteropod- 
ous  molluscs,  found  both 
fossil  and  recent.  The 
shell  is  tubular,  spiral  at 
its  beginning,  continued  in 
an  irregular  form,  divided 
laterally  through  its  whole 
length  by  a  narrow  slit, 
ami  formed  into  chambers 
by    entire   septa. 

Silistria  (**-.» is'*™-*V  a  .tolwnuof1Bul; 

gana,  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Danube,  (JO  miles  north  by  east  of 
Shiimla.  It  was  an  ill-built  and  dirty 
town  until  the  war  with  Russia  in  1853- 
&*».  but  after  that  time  it  was  consider- 
ably improved.  Silistria  was  strongly 
fortified  up  to  1S7N,  when  the  fortifica- 
tions were  to  be  dismautltMl  in  accord- 
ance with  the  terms  of  the  Berlin  Treaty. 
»  In  May  and  June,  1ST>4,  with  a  garrison 
of  ir»,iMM».  it  successfully  resisted  a 
siege  of  thirty-nine  days  bv  <iO,000  to 
NMMM)   Russians.      Top.    l'J.i >r»T>. 

•  SHlUS    <si'''"us*»     (,Airs,     surnamed 

Itnlicutt,  a  celebrated  orator  and 
advocate  at  Koine,  bom  in  the  reign  of 
I  Tiberius,  about  the  year  25  a.i>.  lie  was 
consul  at  the  time  of  Nero's  death,  and 
proconsul  of  Asia  under  Vespasian.  Be- 
ing seized  with  an  incurable  ulcer,  he 
starved  himself  to  death  in  his  seventy- 
fifth  year.  The  only  work  of  Silius 
which  has  reached  modern  times  Is  an 
■•pic  poem  on   the  second   I'unic  war. 


Siliquaria 
anguina. 


known  kind  of  fabric  manufactured 
from  it.  The  chief  silk-producing  larva* 
belong  to  the  family  of  the  Bombycids*, 
of  which  group  the  common  silk-moth 
{Bombyx  mori)  is  the  most  familiar  spe- 
cies, being  that  which  is  by  far  the  moat 
important  in  the  production  of  silk. 
This  family  of  moths  is  distinguished  by 
the  small  size  of  the  proboscis,  by  the 
thick  hairy  body;  and  by  the  large, 
broad  wings.  The  common  silk-moth 
possesses  a  short  body,  stout  legs  and 
white  wings,  which  are  marked  by  black 
lines  running  parallel  with  the  wing 
borders.  The  female  moth  deposits  her 
eggs  in  summer  on  the  leaves  of  the  mul- 
berry-tree. {Morus  alba.)  For  batch- 
ing artificially  the  eggs  are  placed  in  a 
room  heated  gradually  up  to  a  tempera- 
ture of  about  80°  Fahr.  In  eight  or  ten 
days  the  young  appear.  The  caterpillars 
are  then  covered  with  sheets  of  paper  on 
which  mulberry  leaves  are  spread,  and 
make  their  way  through  perforations  in 
the  paper  to  the  mulberry  leaves,  their 
natural  food.  The  leaves  when  covered 
with  caterpillars  are  laid  on  shelves  of 
wicker-work  covered  with  brown  paper. 
When  first  hatched  the  larvae  or  worms 
are  black  and  about  }  inch  long.  The 
larval  or  caterpillar  stage  lasts  from  six 
to  eight  weeks,  and  during  this  period 
the  insect  generally  casts  its  skin  four 
times.  After  casting  its  last  skin  the 
insect  is  about  2  inches  long,  and  in 
ten    days   attains    its    full    growth   of  3 


Silk, 


th*    peculiar    trlossy 
by    the    caterpillars 

certain    species   uf   moths, 


thread  spun 
or  larva*  of 
ami    u    welj- 


Si  Ik -worm  —  Larva,  Chrysalis  .and  Ooeoon. 

inches.  The  insect's  body  consists  of 
twelve  apparent  segments,  with  mi 
anterior  forelegs,  and  ten  fleshy  legs 
or  4  prolegs '  provided  with  hooks  in  th* 
hinder  body-segments.  The  mouth  b 
large,  with  powerful  jaws.  a  At  this 
stage  the  insect  becomes  languid,  refuaei 
food,  and  prepares  for  its  next  change 
into  the  pupa  or  chrysalis  stage.  Oak, 
broom,  or  other  twigs  are  now  laid  on  the 
wicker  frames,  and  the  worms  crawl  into 
tlicse,    wljere   t(jev   spin   their  FQCQQD  ty 
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winding  a  self-produced  silk  thread  many 
times  round  their  body.  This  silky 
thread  is  formed  from  a  glutinous  secre- 
tion contained  in  two  tubular  glands  on 
either  side  of  the  body,  opening  on  the 
lower  lip  of  the  larva  in  a  prominent 
aperture  called  the  spinneret.  This  se- 
cretion becomes  tenacious  and  thread- 
like when  brought  in  contact  with  the 
air,  and  the  two  filaments  unite  as  they 
issue  from  the  spinneret,  apparently  by 
the  glutinous  secretion  of  another  and 
special  gland.  The  spinning  of  the  pupa- 
case  or  cocoon  lasts  from  three  to  five 
days.  After  passing  about  three  weeks 
in  the  nymph  or  chrysalis  stage,  the 
larval  form  emerges  from  the  cocoon  as 
the  perfect  moth  or  imago.  But  those 
insects  destined  to  afford  the  silk  material 
are  not  allowed  to  enter  the  imago 
stage.  The  completed  cocoon  with  its 
contained  larva  is  thrown  into  warm 
water,  which  dissolves  the  glutinous  mat- 
ter cementing  the  threads  together,  and 
facilitates  the  unwinding  of  the  silk. 
The  average  length  of  the  thread  fur- 
nished by  a  single  cocoon  is  300  yards. 
About  12  lbs.  of  cocoons  yield  1  lb.  of 
raw  silk,  and  1  oz.  of  silk-worms'  eggs 
will  give  100  lbs.  of  cocoons.  The 
female  moth  produces  from  300  to  500 
eggs. 

For  the  perfect  and  successful  cultiva- 
tion of  the  silk-worm,  vigorous  and 
healthy  mulberry-trees  are  necessary. 
The  favorite  European  species  is  Alorus 
alba  or  white  mulberry.  Other  noted 
species  are  M.  alpina,  AI.  Morttti,  and 
5/.  japonica,  the  latter  introduced  from 
Japan.  Among  the  most  destructive  dis- 
eases of  the  silk-moth's  eggs  and  larva* 
are  those  known  by  the  names  of  mus- 
cardine  and  ptbrine.  The  latter  disease 
created  great  ravages  in  France  for  some 
years,  and  ruined  many  cultivators,  but 
latterly  has  been  successfully  combated. 

In  Europe  some  moths  produce  one 
generation,  others  two  generations  an- 
nually ;  but  the  caterpillars  from  the 
former  class  produce  the  best  silk.  It 
India  some  forms  produce  eggs  monthly, 
while  three  or  four  generations  annually 
are  not  uncommon  in  that  country.  A  val- 
ued variety  of  the  Bombyx  mori  is  the 
Novi  race  of  Italy,  which  spin*  a  large 
white  oval  cocoon.  The  Jap*n<»«*  rac* 
produces  a  cocoon  having  a  divided  ap- 
pearance in  the  center.  Th#-  Horn  bus 
Varna-mat,  or  Japanese  oak- feeding  ■llk- 
lnoth,  produces  a  gr#*-u  r*>noon.  th*  mIIIk 
of  which  is  much  u*u«d  for  *tij broidery, 
B.  Peryini  inhabits  North  China  «nd  Is 
also  an  oak-feeder.  If*  cocoon  U  larg* 
and  grayish-brown  in  color.  Th*  /#,  fw 
tkia  of  China  and  North  AaU  maou/ac- 


tures  a  gray  cocoon,  from  which  the 
Chinese  manufacture  a  silk  recognized  by 
its  soft  texture.  From  the  cocoon  of  the 
Anthcrwa  Paphia  of  India,  or  *  tu**ur 
moth/  the  natives  manufacture  the  Tus- 
sur  silk  fabric.  Bombyx  tcxtor  of  Hen- 
gal  makes  a  pure  white  silk  used  by  the 
natives.  There  are  several  other  varie- 
ties of  silk-producing  moths,  but  they  are 
less  notable  and  commercially  unimpor- 
tant. 

The  Chinese  appear  to  have  been  the 
first  to  render  the  filamentous  cocoon 
substance  serviceable  to  man,  and  China 
is  still  the  chief  silk-producing  country 
in  the  world.  Before  the  reign  of 
Augustus  the  use  of  silk  was  little  known 
in  Europe,  and  the  culture  of  the  silk- 
worm was  not  introduced  until  the  sixth 
century.  It  was  at  first  confined  to 
Constantinople,  but  soon  spread  to 
Greece,  and  then  through  Italy  to 
Spain.  When  the  Duke  of  Parma  took 
Antwerp  in  1585  a  check  was  put  on 
its  trade  in  silk  goods,  and  many  of  the 
weavers  from  Flanders  and  B  re  bant  took 
refuge  in  England.  In  France  looms 
were  set  up  at  Lyons  in  1450,  and  at 
Tours  in  1470.  The  first  nursery  of 
white  mulberry- trees  was  founded  by  a 
working  gardener  of  Nismes,  who  ulti- 
mately propagated  them  In  many  districts 
in  the  south  of  France.  In  M85  the 
Edict  of  Nantes  drove  hosts  of  silk  work- 
ers into  exile,  as  many  as  50,000  having 
settled  in  Hpitalfields,  I^ondon.  A  silk- 
throwing  machine,  constructed  on  Italian 
models  secretly  obtained,  was  fitted  up 
at  Ilerby  in  1714  by  Thomas  I^oml* 
(afterwards  Kir  Thomas  Ijombc),  who 
obtained  a  patent  In  1711),  and  on  Its 
expiration  received  a  grnnt  of  £14,000 
for  his  service  to  bin  country.  Italy  Is 
now  the  chief  silk-producing  country  In 
Europe,  France  coming  n«»xt.  Of  Ilia 
world's  crop  about  two-third*  Is  pro- 
duced  in  the   East. 

In  the  manufacture  of  silk  (he  first 
operation  Is  tin*  unwinding  of  th« 
cocoons  and  the  r riling  of  the  silk.  For 
this  purpose  I  liny  are  placed  In  shallow 
ve»«*l*  containing  hot  water,  which 
softens  the  gummy  mailer  of  Ilia 
cocoons.  Th«»  mids  ol  the  filnfii»iit«  an* 
then  coud net t*d  by  guides  lo  In  raw  reels 
moved  by  machinery.  Four  or  five  lor 
more)  lhr<*sd»  from  «•  waiiy  different 
cocoons  srw  thus  brought  toaHher,  and 
uniting  by  lh«  sum  form  on*  thread. 
Wli*fi  the  cocoon  I*  half  unwound  Ilia 
filament  d«*r »•«•<••  IVl  |n«r  «-etit  [»*  ,"J,I"I 
tv**.  TUm  eltli  thus  iimmIiicwI  l«  •■*H*1' 
r*iw  »Uk  ItHfor*  M  »'■••  t*  *«"••'»  !!••« 
cloth     flia     raw     sllii     Miial     lw»     Ihtuwn, 

Thki    la   tttlfii    ft   «fN«<Ul    ir«4*»   ■•*«   '• 
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conducted   by   machinery  in  large  mills.  Pennsylvania.     Paterson,    N.   J.,    is  the 

Previous  to  throwing,  the  silk  is  carefully  leading    city    in    the   production    of   silk 

wanned,  bound  on  bobbins,  and  assorted  fabrics  and  sewing  silk.   The  value  of  the 

as  toils  quality.  In  the  throwing-inachine  ailk  goods  produced  in  the  United  States 

it  is  again  unwound  from  the  bobbins  and  in    12)21    was    estimated    at    more    than 

twisted.  $300,000,000.   The  total  raw  silk  product 

The  operations  of  throwing  are  depend-  of  the  world  is  nearly  100,000,000  pounds, 

ent  upon  what  kind  of  yarn  is  desired.  Cjllr     A  rti filial     a      silk-like     fiber 

(1)     Silk   used   for   the  warp   in   woven  ollxM    ***  nm,ia±,   mflde    frQm    ^^ 

goodi.  After  winding,  the  individual  lose,  obtained  either  from  wood-pulp  or 
thread  is  twisted  ubout  sixteen  turns  per  from  specially  prepared  cotton.  C'aor* 
inch  to  the  left ;  two  or  three  of  these  donnet  silk  (invented  by  Comte  de  Char- 
(depending  upon  the  size  desired)  are  donnet,  1889),  is  prepared  by  treating 
combined  and  twisted  usually  fourteen  cotton  with  nitric  acid  and  dissolving  the 
turns  per  inch  to  the  right  or  opposite  resulting  nitro-cellulose  in  a  mixture  of 
direction  and  then  reeled  into  skeins,  ulcohol  and  ether.  Viicote  silk  is  pre- 
This  is  called  Organzine.  (2)  Silk  used  pared  from  wood-pulp  which  is  treated 
for  knitting  and  in  the  weft  of  woven  with  caustic  soda  and  carbon  disulfide. 
goods.  After  winding,  two  or  more  threads  The  product,  alkali-cellulose-xanthate.  is 
(depending  upon  size  desired)  are  com-  pressed  into  threads  which  are  made 
bined  together  without  any  twist  being  glossy  (mercerized)  by  stretching  and 
given  the  individual  thread.  The  com-  treating  with  caustic  soda.  Another  type 
bined  threads  are  then  twisted  together  of  artificial  silk  is  made  by  dissolving 
and  afterwards  reeled.  The  twist  per  inch  cellulose  in  an  ammoniacal  solution  of 
depends  entirely  upon  its  use;  but  for  copper  oxide.  Besides  being  used  in  fab- 
weaving  and  knitting  the  standard  is  rics,  artificial  silk  makes  durable  mantles 
three  turns  per  inch.  This  is  known  as  for  incandescent  lights. 
Tram.  (3)  Crepe  fabric*.  When  the  weft  c^lfc  Pnttnn  a  silky  fiber  produced 
yam  is  used  for  making  crepe  fabrics  ******  VVkWU)  Dv  the  silk-cotton  trees 
(these  are  woven  in  the  raw  and  dyed  composing  the  genus  Bomba*  and  other 
in  the  piece)  the  twist  per  inch  runs  up  genera  included  in  the  natural  order 
as  high  as  $T>  turns  per  inch.  This  is  Molvacea?.  The  fiber,  which  is  contained 
known  as  Crvne  Tram.  (4)  Embroidery  jn  the  seed  capsules,  cannot  be  spun  into 
and  twists.  This  silk  is  used  for  tassels  yarn,  but  it  is  used  for  stuffing  pillows, 
and  other  decorative  purposes,  and  is  sofas,  etc. 
made  by  combining  two  or  more  of  the  Cjivwrirm  See  Silk. 
law  ends  of  silk,  then  twisting  them  to-  «***»>  wvim' 

gether  in  the  right  direction.    After  this  SilWnrTn-fTTlt    a      substance     pre- 

is  done,  two  or  three  of  these  ends  are  »*•"*. wuiiu  5ut*   pared  from  the  sflky 

combined   again  and   given   twist   in   the  secretion  of  the  caterpillars  of  the  ordi- 

opposite  direction  and  the  silk  is  reeled  nary   silk-worm   taken  from  the   insects* 

into  skeins  ready  for  use.  body,  and  constituting  the  lustrous  and 

The  manufacture  of  waste  silk  is  quite  strong  line  so  well  known  to  anglers. 

different   from  that  just  described,  being  ctfii     Edward  Rowland    (1841-87).  an 

more    akin    to    that    of    wool    or   cotton.  OXXA>  American    educator    and    author, 

Waste   silk   consists  of   the   floss-silk   or  born  at  Windsor,  Conn.,  graduated  from 

outer  libers  of  the  cocoons;   of  the  silk  Yale,    ISfll.    He  was  professor  of  Enf- 

of  defective  cocoons,  such  as  those  from  lish    literature    at    University    of    Call- 

which    the   moths   have   been   allowed   to  fornia  1S74-K2.    He  wrote  The  Venus  of 

ismic:    of   the    remains   of   cocoons   from  Mito,    The  Hermitage,    and   many    other 

which  the  fiber  has  been  mostly  reeled.  poems. 

While    the   culture    of   silkworms   has  c;iliman    (sii'li-man),     BkxjamIK. 

been   attempted  at    various   times   in  the  »*****"«•**   physicist,  was  born  in  North 

I  inted     States,     beginning     in     Georgia  Stratford    (now  Trumbull).  Connecticut. 

shortly  after  its  settlement,  it   has  never  Aug.   S.   1779;   died   Nov.   2ft,   1864.    He 

proved  a  Miceews.    <>n  the  other  hand  the  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1802,  but  in 

manufacture  of  silk  has  made  tremendous  the  same  vear  abandoned  law  to  take  np 

progress  in  this  country,  and  the  Ameri-  a     professorship    of    chemistry    at    Yale 

can  market  has  become  of  the  utmost  im-  College.    After  studving  under  Dr.  Wood- 

port.inre,    consuming    about    half    of    the  house,   at   Philadelphia,  he  delivered  his 

worlds     raw     silk     product.      The    chief  first    course   of   lectures   at   Yale   in   the 

countries   supplying   raw   silk   are  .TafHin.  winter  of  1WU-05.     He  then  spent  four- 

Chiiia.  Italy,  the  Levant.  India.  *^c    The  teen   months   in    England,   Scotland,   and 

silk  manufacture  in  the  Tinted  States  is  Holland  to  prosecute  further  his  studies 

mainly  concentrated  in  New  Jersey  and  in   physical   science.      8hortly    after   hit 
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return  he  made  a  geological  survey  of  a 
part  of  Connecticut.  In  1818  he  founded 
the  American  Journal  of  Science  and 
Arts,  of  which  he  was  sole  editor  for 
twenty  years.  He  made  a  second  visit 
to  Europe  in  1851,  and  in  1855  gave  his 
last  course  of  lectures  at  Yale. —  His 
son,  Benjamin  (1810-85),  was  assistant 
and  successor  to  his  father  both  as  pro- 
fessor and  editor.  He  wrote  works  on 
chemistry  and  physics,  including  First 
Principles  of  Chemistry  (1840)  and 
Principles  of  Physics  (1858),  also  many 
papers  on  scientific  subjects  and  was  one 
of  the  original  members  of  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences. 
Sil08      ^^  Engage. 

Siltthidffi  UH'M*).      a      family      of 

mu^iuum  beetles    which   subsist   upon 

putrefying  substances.  See  Burying- 
beetle. 

RilnrPQ  (sil-fi'rez),  an  ancient  British 
oiiurcs    tribe  whicn  inhabited  tne  di8. 

trict  included  in  the  modern  counties  of 
Hereford,  Uadnor,  Brecknock,  Monmouth, 
and  Glamorgan.  They  were  of  the  earlier 
Celtic  stock,  and  were  among  the  most 
warlike  of  the  British  tribes.  They  were 
subdued  by  the  Romans  about  78  a.d. 

Silurian  System.    See  Oology. 

Silurid*.     *»8Uuru: 

Qiln-rna  (sil-fl'rus),  a  genus  of  fishes 
DUUruB  of  the  family  Siluridie,  order 
Physostomi.  This  genus,  of  which  five 
species  are  known,  inhabits  the  temperate 
parts  of  Europe  and  Asia.  The  head  and 
body  are  covered  with  soft  skin,  and  the 
jaws  have  four  or  six  barbels.  The  only 
species  which  occurs  in  Europe  is  sly 
silurus  or  sheat-fish  (Silurus  glanis), 
found    in   the   fresh   waters   east   of   the 


Sly  Silurus  (Silurus  glanit). 

Rhine.  It  attains  to  a  weight  of  300  or 
400  lbs.,  and  the  flesh  is  firm  and  well 
flavored.  The  family  Siluridae  (otherwise 
named  sheat-fishes)  constitutes  a  very 
extensive  section  of  fishes,  the  species 
of  which  are,  for  the  most  part,  confined 
to  the  fresh  waters  of  warm  climates. 
They  present  great  diversity  of  form,  but 
their  most  obvious  external  characters  are 


the  want  of  true  scales.    The  mouth  is 
almost  always  provided  with  barbules. 

Silvas.    See  8el*a*- 

Silver  (8il'ver)»  one  of  the  earliest 
known  and  most  useful  of  the 
metals.  It  appears  to  have  been  known 
almost  as  early  as  gold,  and,  without 
doubt,  for  the  same  reason,  because  it 
occurs  very  frequently  in  a  state  of  purity 
in  the  earth,  and  requires  but  an  ordinary 
heat  for  its  fusion.  Pure  silver  is  of  a 
fine  white  color.  It  is  softer  than  cop*, 
per  but  harder  than  gold.  When  melted 
its  specific  gravity  is  10.47;  when  ham- 
mered, 10.51.  Its  chemical  symbol  is 
Ag.  It  is  next  in  malleability  to  gold, 
having  been  beaten  into  leaves  only 
100,000th  of  an  inch  in  thickness.  It 
may  be  drawn  out  into  a  wire  much 
finer  than  a  human  hair.  It  excels  all 
other  metals  as  a  conductor  of  heat  and 
electricity.  Silver  melts  when  heated 
completely  red-hot,  and  may  be  boiled  and 
volatilized  by  a  very  strong  and  long- 
continued  heat.  It  is  rapidly  volatilized 
when  heated  on  charcoal  t>y  the  flame  of 
the  compound  blow-pipe.  When  cooled 
slowly  crystals  of  silver  may  be  obtained. 
Silver  is  not  oxidized  by  exposure  to  the 
air.  neither  is  it  affected  by  water,  but 
it  is  blackened  or  tarnished  by  sulphur- 
etted hydrogen.  The  atomic  weight  of 
silver  is  108.  Oxide  of  silver  (AgiOt) 
is  produced  by  dissolving  silver  in  a  solu- 
tion of  nitric  acid  and  precipitating  with 
an  alkali.  Its  specific  gravity  is  7.14. 
The  compound  called  horn  silver  or 
chloride  of  silver  (AjgCl)  is  obtained  by 
dissolving  silver  in  nitric  acid  and  mix- 
ing the  solution  with  a  solution  of  com- 
mon salt.  Its  specific  gravity  is  5.550. 
When  exposed  to  the  light  it  turns  to  a 
blackish  color,  hence  its  great  use  in 
photography.  Bromide  of  silver  is  the 
most  sensitive  to  light  of  any  known  solid. 
It  is  used  for  coating  the  'dry-plates' 
employed  in  photography.  When  silver  is 
long  exposed  to  the  air  it  acquires  a 
covering  of  a  violet  color,  which  deprives f 
it  of  its  luster;  this  coating  is  sulphide1 
of  silver.  Sulphide  of  silver  occurs  native 
as  silver-glance.  Silver  readily  forms 
alloys  with  iron,  steel,  lead,  tin,  and  mer- 
cury. Of  the  combinations  of  acid  and 
silver  the  most  important  is  nitrate  of 
silver  (AgNOi),  obtained  by  dissolving; 
silver  in  nitric  acid.  If  the  silver  and 
acid  are  pure  the  solution  of  silver  nitrate 
is  colorless,  very  heavy,  and  caustic;  it 
stains  the  skin,  and  all  animal  substances, 
of  an  indelible  black;  after  evaporation 
it  deposits,  on  cooling,  transparent  crys- 
tals of  nitrate  of  silver  (which  see). 
There  are   five  important  silver  ores, 


Silver  Silver 

viz. :  native  silver,  vitreous  silver  (or  metals.  The  silver  is  afterwards  sept- 
silver-glance) ,  black  silver,  red  silver,  and  rated  from  the  lead  by  the  process  of 
horn  silver.  The  first  is  usually  found  in  cupellation  (see  Assaying),  which  con- 
dentiform,  filiform,  and  capillary  shapes,  sists  in  exposing  the  melted  alloy  to  a 
also  in  plates  formed  in  fissures  and  in  stream  of  atmospheric  air,  by  which  the 
superficial  coatings;  luster  metallic;  color  lead  is  converted  into  an  oxide  (litharge) 
silver-white,  more  or  less  subject  to  tar-  while  the  silver  remains  untouched.  The 
nish;  ductile;  hardness  between  gypsum  latter  method  depends  upon  the  property 
and  calcareous  spar;  specific  gravity,  of  mercury  to  dissolve  silver  without  the 
10.47.  Native  silver  occurs  principally  in  aid  of  heat.  The  first  is  called  the  dry. 
veins,  traversing  gneiss,  clay-slate,  and  the  last  the  tcet  way  of  treating  silver 
other  paheozoic  rocks,  hut  not  usually  in  ores.  One  or  the  other  process  is  em- 
great  quantity.  It  often  forms  a  nat-  ployed  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
ural  alloy  with  gold.  Vitreous  silver  pre-  ores.  The  ores  which  are  treated  in  the 
sents  itself  in  various  shapes,  and  is  of  dry  way  are  usually  those  consisting  prin- 
a  blackish  lead-gray  color  with  a  metallic  cipally  of  argentiferous  sulphide  of  lead, 
luster.  It  is  malleable,  about  as  hard  as  By  this  method  the  ore  is  first  pulverised 
gypsum,  and  subject  to  tarnish ;  specific  and  roasted  to  expel  the  sulphur,  and  is 
gravity,  7. ID.  It  is  more  or  less  pure  then  freed  from  the  lead.  The  ores  best 
silver  sulphide,  and  has  been  found  almost  adapted  to  the  process  of  amalgamation 
exclusively  in  veins  alon^  with  ores  of  are  native  silver  and  vitreous  silver.  The 
lead,  antimony,  and  zinc.  It  occurs  in  ores  are  first  selected  to  form  a  proper 
Saxony,  Bohemia,  Hungary,  Mexico,  and  mixture  with  reference  to  the  quantity 
Peru ;  and  is  an  important  species  for  of  silver  and  sulphur  they  contain.  The 
the  extraction  of  silver.  Black  silver  sulphur  is  then  got  rid  of  by  adding  to 
generally  occurs  in  granular  masses  of  an  the  mixture  of  an  ore  10  per  cent,  of 
iron-black  color.  It  is  sectile  and  about  common  salt,  by  which,  during  the  fur 
as  hard  as  gypsum;  specific  gravity,  6.2.  nace  operation,  the  sulphur  is  oxidised, 
This  mineral  is  a  composition  of  silver  and  the  acid  thus  formed  unites  with  the 
(about  tW$.r>  per  cent. )  with  antimony  and  base  of  the  salt  and  forms ^  sulphate  of 
sulphur  and  traces  of  iron,  copper,  and  soda ;  while  the  hydrochloric  acid  thus 
arsenic.  It  is  found  in  veins  along  with  set  free  combines  with  the  silver  in  the 
other  ores  of  silver,  and  is  a  valuable  ore  that  was  not  in  the  metallic  state, 
on*  for  the  extraction  of  silver.  It  occurs  and  forms  chloride  of  silver.  In  this 
chiefly  in  Saxony,  Bohemia,  Hungary,  state  the  ore  is  reduced  to  an  impal- 
and  the  American  continent.  Bed  silver  pable  powder  by  various  mechanical  pro- 
is  found  in  crystals  and  often  massive,  cesses.  It  is  then  submitted  to  the  action 
granular,  and  '  even  as  an  impalpable  of  mercury,  with  which  it  forms  what 
powder.  It  is  a  double  sulphide  of  silver  is  called  an  amalgam.  This  amalgam  to 
and  antimony,  containing  on  an  average  subjected  to  the  action  of  heat  in  a  dis- 
<i0  per  rent,  of  silver.  It  occurs  in  veins  tilling  furnace,  by  which  the  mercury  is 
with  other  silver  ores,  galena,  and  blende,  sublimed,  and  the  silver  remains.  Silver 
It  is  found  in  various  parts  of  Saxony,  is  sometimes  separated  from  copper  by 
iilso  in  Bohemia,  Hungary,  and  Norway;  the  process  of  cliquation.  This  is  effected 
but  chiefly  in  Mexico,  Peru,  and  the  by  means  of  lead,  which  when  brought 
Western  1'nited  States.  Horn  silver,  into  fusion  with  the  alloy  combines  with 
or  silver  chloride,  occurs  in  crystals  and  the  silver 

also  in  crusts  and  granular  masses.  It  Silver  is  regarded  as  money,  or  the 
contains  about  7t»  per  cent,  of  silver.  It  medium  of  exchange,  by  at  least  two- 
is  found  in  the  upper  parts  of  veins  in  thirds  of  the  population  of  the  globe.  In 
clay-slate,  and  also  in  beds  with  other  Japan  the  circulating  medium  is  silver 
silver  ores  or  with  iron-ochre.  It  is  not  and  paper;  in  China.  Corea,  Manchuria, 
abundant  in  Europe,  but  occurs  in  large  Mongolia,  Thiliet,  Siberia,  Anam,  Cochin 
masses  in  Mexico  and  Peru.  The  above  China,  Tonkin,  and  Siam,  silver  alone; 
up'  the  «ires  of  silver  from  which  silver  also  in  the  East  Indies,  including  Ilin- 
is  chiefly  extracted;  but  argentiferous  dostan,  Ceylon,  Upper  and  Lower  Bur- 
Milphidcs  of  lead  and  copper  are  also  inah.  and  Borneo.  The  silver  is  esti* 
smelted  for  the  small  proportion  of  silver  mated  by  weight. 

they  contain.  The  silver  mines  of  North  and  South 

Silver    is    extracted    from    its    various  America   are    incomparably    more   impor- 

ores   by   nnitltiny  or   amnhjamatioH.     The  tant    than    those    of    all    the    rest    of    the 

former   method    is   founded   on   the   great  world.     The  Mexican  mines  were  worked 

affinity    of   silver    for   lead,    which,    when  l>eforo    the    Spanish    conquest,    and    then 

fused   with   silver,  ads  jis  a  solvent   and  produced  large  quantities  of  silver.     They 

extracts    it    from    its    union    with    baser  are  still   the   richest  in   the  world,   their 


Silver-fir 


Simiadee 


annual  yield  being  valued  at  about  $40,- 
000,000.  Up  to  the  present  time  their 
total  yield  has  been  estimated  at  between 

S2,8OO.O00,000  and  $3,000,000,000.  Great 
eposits  of  silver  have  been  discovered 
in  the  Western  States  of  America,  par- 
ticularly in  Nevada,  Arizona,  California, 
Colorado,  Idaho,  Montana,  New  Mexico, 
and  lTtah,  and  the  yield  in  1914  amounted 
to  about  $40,000,000.  Canada  stands 
third,  with  a  product  of  over  $11,000,000. 
Silver  ore,  chiefly  argentiferous  galena, 
has  also  been  found  in  great  quantities 
in  the  Harrier  Ranges  of  New  South 
Wales,  and  silver  is  produced  in  various 
parts  of  Europe.  The  world's  annual 
production  of  silver  is  over  $100,000,000. 
From  1792,  when  the  United  States  mint 
commenced  operations,  until  1873,  there 
were  coined  $8,045,838.  In  1873  coinage 
was  stopped  by  act  of  congress,  but  re- 
sumed in  1878  under  the  Bland-Allison 
act,  by  which  not  less  than  two  millions 
worth  nor  more  than  four  millions  worth 
of  silver  bullion  was  to  be  coined  each 
month  —  resulting,  up  to  1800,  in  the 
making  of  $378,100,703;  in  addition  there 
were  coined  from  trade  dollars  $5,078,- 
472 ;  and  from  seigniorage  of  bullion  pur- 
chased under  act  of  1800  the  sum  of 
$6,041,109  —  an  aggregate  of  $389,880,- 
374  in  full  legal  tender  silver  money  since 
187a  Bv  act  of  July  14,  1890,  the  sec- 
retary of  the  treasury  was  required  to 
Curchase  4,500.000  fine  ounces  of  silver 
ullion  each  month,  and  to  continue  the 
coinage  of  silver  dollars  at  the  rate  of 
two  millions  per  month  until  July  1,  1891. 
Under  this  act  there  had  been  coined 
$29,408,401  —  a  total  coinage,  since  1878, 
of  $419,294,835.  Of  this  amount  only 
$58,010,019  were  in  circulation  June  1, 
1893;  the  remainder  being  in  the  treasury 
or  represented  by  silver  certificates.  Un- 
der the  act  of  July  14,  1890  (known  as 
the  Sherman  act),  there  had  been  pur- 
chased silver  bullion  to  the  amount  of 
108,674,590.40  fine  ounces,  costing  $155,- 
930.940.84;  paid  for  by  the  issue  of 
United  States  treasury  notes  payable  in 
coin.  The  act  of  July  14,  1890,  was  re- 
pealed in  1893  in  special  session  of  Con- 
gress called  for  the  purpose,  and  in  1900 
gold  was  made  the  standard  of  coinage 
in  this  country,  only  the  smaller  silver 
coins  being  made.  As  a  result  the  com- 
mercial value  of  silver  greatly  declined, 
becoming  for  a  time  less  than  half  its 
coinage  value. 

Silver-fir    a  8Peo'es  °f  ^ir»  tne  »4&tc# 

9  picea  or  Picca  pectinata, 
so-called  from  two  silvery  lines  on  the 
under  side  of  the  leaves.  It  yields  resin, 
turpentine,  tar,  etc.  The  American  silver- 
fir  yields   the   Canada   balsam   used   for 


optical  and  also  for  various  medicinal 
purposes. 

Silver-fish,  a  ™}ei*  of  theSKinU8 

^  *    auratus,   or  gold-fish. 

RilirAr.frv7  &  species  of  fox,  Yulpe* 
Oliver  iui,    arg€ntdtU9f  inhabiting  the 

northern    parts    of    Asia,     Europe    and 
America,    and    distinguished    by    its    rich 
and  valuable  fur. 
SilTfPriTio-       the   application   of   silver 

BUVCUIlg,       jeaf   u   ma(je    iQ  tbe   gft 

way  as  that  of  gold,  for  which  seel 
Gilding, 

SilvArtrvn  (sil'ver-tun),  a  municipal- 
ouvertuu  ity  of  New  South  Wales, 
the  center  of  the  Barrier  Ranges  silver- 
mining  district.  It  is  situated  about  18 
miles  from  the  border  of  South  Australia, 
and  822  miles  west  of  Sydney. 
Simbirsk  (  sem-bSrsk' )  f  an  eastern 
government  of  Russia; 
area,  19,120  square  miles.  It  consists  in 
general  of  an  extensive  fertile  plain  wa- 
tered by  the  Volga  and  its  affluents. 
Agriculture  and  cattle-breeding  are  the 
leading  industries.  The  principal  crops 
are  grain,  hemp,  flax,  hay  and  tobacco. 
Minerals  are  unimportant.  There  is  an 
abundance  of  fish  in  the  rivers  and 
numerous  small  lakes.  Pop.  1,783,000. — 
Simbirsk,  the  capital,  stands  on  a  lofty 
bank  of  the  Volga,  448  miles  E.  8.  E.  of 
Moscow.  It  has  wide  streets  and  squares, 
a  cathedral,  etc.  There  is  an  annual  fair, 
and  a  good  trade  in  corn  and  fish.  Pop. 
about  50,000. 

Simcoe  Lake  l8l?l'l50)^a  !5ke  wof 

mxaaavvv  MaA«  Ontario,  Canada,  be- 
tween Lake  Ontario  and  Georgian  Bay, 
an  arm  of  Lake  Huron.  It  is  about  30 
miles  long  and  18  miles  wide,  and  dis- 
charges itself  into  Lake  Huron  by  the 
river  Severn.  Its  banks  are  well  wooded, 
and  it  contains  several  islands. 

Simeon  (8'm'e-un)»  Tribe  of,  the  de- 
scendants  of  Simeon,  the  sec- 
ond of  Jacob's  sons  by  Leah.  They  re- 
ceived a  section  in  the  southwest  of 
Canaan,  which  was  originally  allotted 
to  Judah. 

Simeon  Stylites  i^itH)-    Sce 

Simferopol  (  sem-fer-o'pol  ) ,  a  town 
OlIUlClupui  of  Uusgia    capitai  of  tne 

government  of  Taurida,  in  the  south  of 
the  Crimea.  The  old  town  is  poorly  built, 
and  occupied  chiefly  by  Tartars;  the 
new  town  has  spacious  streets  and 
squares.  Pop.  00,870. 
Simift  (8im'i-a),  the  generic  name  ap- 
iuac*  plied  by  Linnaeus  to  all  the 
monkeys,  now  the  genus  which  includes 
the  orang. 

Simiftdffi  (sim'i-a-d$>,  a  quadni- 
oiiiuauK     manous  family  of  mammals 


Simla  Stmonides 

now  limited  to  include  the  higher  apes,  York  faction  early  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
such  as  the  orang,  gorilla  and  chim-  VII.  He  was  trained  to  personate  Ed- 
pa  nzee.  ward  Plantagenet,  earl  of  Warwick,  son} 
Simla,  (sim'ta)'  a  town  of  British  In-  of  the  murdered  Duke  of  Clarence.  Sim- 
dia,  in  the  Punjab,  chief  sani-  nel  was  crowned  at  Dublin,  and  landed 
tariuni  and  summer  capital  of  British  with  his  followers  in  Lancashire.  They 
India,  is  situated  78  miles  x.  N.  E.  of  were  totally  defeated  near  Newark,  June 
Umballa.  It  stands  7084  feet  above  sea-  10,  1487,  when  most  of  the  leaders  in  the 
level,  on  a  transverse  spur  of  the  Ceutral  rebellion  perished.  Simnel  ended  his 
Himalayas,  and  consists  of  scattered  days  as  a  domestic  in  the  royal  service. 
bungalows  and  other  buildings,  which  ex-  SlULOiS  (sim'u-is)*  a  river  adjacent  to 
tend  for  about  0  miles  along  the  heights,  Troy,  celebrated  by  Homer. 
among  woods  of  deodar,  oak,  and  rhodo-  SimOTl  (s^~m^n)»  Jules  (properly 
dendron.  Simla  contains  many  fine  pub-  K,M-AXkVU-  Jules  Francois  Suisse  8i- 
lic  buildings,  including  the  viceregal  HON),  a  French  philosopher  and  states- 
lodge,  government  buildings,  a  town-hall,  man,  born  at  Lorient,  department  of 
hospital,  dispensary,  and  many  schools.  Morbihaji,  Dec.  31,  1814,  and  educated 
A  brisk  export  trade  exists  in  opium,  in  the  Ecole  Normale,  Paris.  In  1831)  he 
fruits,  nuts,  and  shawl-wool.  Its  average  succeeded  Cousin  as  professor  of  phi  lot- 
temperature  is  about  02°,  and  its  suenmer  ophy  in  the  Sorbonne,  but  lost  this  post 
heat  seldom  exceeds  72°.  Pop.  about  in  1852  by  refusing  to  take  the  oath  of 
15,000,  considerably  augmented  during  allegiance  to  Napoleon  III.  In  1855-56 
the  summer  season.  he  delivered  a  series  of  philosophical  lec- 
Simla  TTi11  Rtqtoq  a  collection  of  tures  in  several  towns  of  Belgium,  and 
OillllH,  jun  O lilies,   twentv.three  In_  i„    1803   Was   returned   to   the   Chamber 

dian  native  states  surrounding  the  sani-  of    Deputies.     He    strongly    opposed   the 

tarium  of  Simla;  total  area,  0569  square  war  with  Prussia,  and  after  the  revolu- 

miles.     The    mountains    of    these    states  tion  of  September  4,  1870,  he  became  k 

form  a  continuous  series  of  ranges  ascend-  member    of    the    provisional    government, 

ing  from  the  low  hills  of  Ambala   (Um-  and    was    minister    of    education    under 

balla)    to  the  great  central  chain  of  the  Thiers  from  1871  to  1873.     In   1875  he 

Eastern    Himalayas.     The   chief   river   is  was    elected   to   the   senate,    and    at    the 

the  Sutlej.     The  climate  is  genial,  and  the  same  time  member  of  the  Academy.     In 

winters  comparatively   mild.  1870  he  became  leader  of  the  Republicans, 

Simms    (yiniz*»      William     Gelmork,  and   was   minister  of   the   interior  until 

novelist,    born    at    Charleston,  May    10,    1877,   when    he   was   dismissed 

South   Carolina,   in   1800 ;   died  in  June,  by  MacMahon.     He  afterwards  edited  the 

1870.     He  was  for  some  time  clerk  in  a  Echo  Univcrsel.     His  chief  works  include 

drug    house    at    Charleston,    afterwards  Histoirc  de  V Ecole  d*  Alexandria   (1844), 

studied  law,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  Lc  Devoir    (1854),  La   Liberty  de  Com- 

in    1X27,   but   abandoned   that   profession  sciejicc      (1859),      L'Ouvritre      (1863), 

for   literature  and  journalism.     He  pub-  UEcolc   (1804),  Le  Travail  (1866),  La 

lished   in    1827  a   volume  of  poems;   but  Peine  de  Mort    (1809),  Souvenir*  da  4 

his  best   poem,   Atalantist  a  Talc  of  the  Septembre  (1873),  and  Le  Gouvernement 

Sea,    appeared    in    1N33.     This    was    fol-  de  M.  Thiers  (two  vols.  1878).     He  died 

lowed    by    a   series   of    romances   founded  June  8,   181)0. 

on  revolutionary  incidents  in  South  Car-  SimOIlideS      (si-mon'i-dez),     a    Greek 
olina,    and    by    several    border   tales    and  lyric  poet,  born  in  the  isl- 

hist  orient     romances.     Among    these    we  and  of  Ceos  about  B.C.  556.     He  visited 

inay  mention  Martin  Faber  (183,'J),  Guy  Athens,   and   after  the  death  of  Hippar- 

ltiv<rx    (ls.'U»,    The    Ycntassee    (1S35),  chus,    who   had   treated   him   very  gener- 

Thr    Partisan     M*.T>),    Pelayo     (lHUN),  ously,  he  proceeded  to  Thessaly,  where  he 

The  Kin  am  an   <1M1.  subsequently  called  obtained  the  patronage  of  powerful  fam- 

The    Scout  i.    The    Cacique    of    Kiairah  ilies.      He      subsequently      returned      to 

(1ST>!>».      His      other      works      include:  Athens,  and  at  a  competition  for  the  best 

Southtrri  1la**an< s  and  Pictures,  a  series  elegy  upon  those  who  fell  on  the  field  of 

of  poems  IIMIJU  :  History  of  South  Car-  Marathon,  gained  the  prize  over  uEschy- 

olina   (  lM«n  ;   The  City  of  the  Silent,  a  lus  himself.     When  eighty  years  of  age  be 

iMiern   <  ISTil  »  :  and  Suuth  Carolina  in  the  was  victorious  in  another  celebrated  poet- 

Revolution    (1ST»1).     He    was    editorially  ienl  contest,  whiok  was  his  fifty-sixth  vic- 

roniiiTfi-d    with    several    periodicals,    and  tory  of  this  nature.     Shortly  after  this  ha 

filled  several   pnlitir-al  ntlice-.  was  invited  to  the  court  of  Hiero  at  Syr*- 

Simnel     f*'">'!|,l'.    Lamiikkt,    an    im-  cn^e,  where  lie  remained  until  his  death  !d 

potior    who   w;i<   put    forward  -M7  ii.c*.   at    the  advanced  age  of  ninety, 

by  a  party  of  malcontent   leaders  of  the  Simon  ides   is  credited   with  the  addition 


Simon  Magus  Simrock 

to  the  Greek  alphabet  of  the  long  vowels  spelling  is  simplified  in  the  direction  of 
and  the  double  letters.  Only  fragments  ease,  simplicity  and  uniformity.  A  list 
of  the  works  of  this  poet  have  come  down  of  over  500  words  in  common  use  has 
to  us.  been  issued,  and  been  adopted  in  some 
Slim  An  H/ToOTia  (sl'mun  ma'gus;  that  publications,  but  by  no  means  generally. 
OililUIl  magus  ig>  the  Magioian)t  ^  The  Simplified  Spelling  Board  has  pub- 
impostor  mentioned  in  the  Acts  of  the  lished  a  list  of  twenty  rules  for  the  aid 
Apostles,  a  native  of  Samaria.  Accord-  of  those  who  favor  the  reformed  spell- 
ing to  tradition,  he  went  to  Egypt,  where  ing.  The  first  list  of  300  spellings  was 
he  studied  heathen  philosophy  and  magic,  adopted  by  President  Roosevelt  in  1906 
On  his  return  he  exhibited  his  acquired  and  the  Public  Printer  ordered  to  use  it  in 
arts  as  a  proof  of  his  divinity.  He  made  all  executive  documents,  but  the  objec- 
many  proselytes,  and  it  is  said  that  he  tions  to  the  innovation  were  so  great  as 
was  worshiped  as  a  god  at  Rome.  His  to  lead  to  withdrawal  of  the  order, 
name  has  given  rise  to  the  term  Simony  SlUlDlon  (  sim'plon ;  Italian  Sempi- 
( which  see).  He  is  regarded  as  one  of  "  one  ),  a  mountain,  11,117 
the  early  Gnostics.  feet  high,  belonging  to  the  Alps,  in  the 
SimonOSekl  (8i-mon-o-8ek'i),  or  Shi-  canton  of  Valais,  Switzerland,  and  cele- 
uiiuuuuogiu  monoskki,  a  port  and  brated  for  the  road  that  passes  over  it, 
town  of  Japan,  on  the  southwest  point  which  commences  near  Brieg,  on  the 
of  the  Island  of  Hondo.  It  is  an  im-  Swiss  side,  and  terminates  at  the  town 
port  ant  depot  station  for  the  transmis-  of  Domo  d'Ossofa,  in  Piedmont.  Begun 
sion  of  European  imports  from  Nagasaki  in  1800  under  the  direction  of  Napoleon, 
to  the  interior,  and  for  the  return  traffic,  it  was  completed  in  1806.  It  is  carried 
Pop.  42,786.  across  611  bridges  and  rises  to  the  height 
SimOnV  (Bini'u-ni),  originally  meant  of  6578  feet.  The  Simplon  tunnel  was 
«/  the  sin  of  buying  and  selling  begun  officially  July,  1894,  and  opened 
spiritual  gifts,  and  was  so-called  from  to  the  public  Jan.  25,  1906.  It  is  12) 
Simon  Magus,  who  attempted  to  buy  the  miles  long,  costing  $15,000,000.     The  ex- 

fift  of  the  Holy  Spirit  from  the  apostles,  pense  was  shared  by  Italy  and  Switzer- 

n  English  law  it  is  the  crime  of  tra flick-  land.     The  tunnel  connects  the  towns  of 

ing  with  sacred   things,  particularly   the  Brigu  in  Switzerland  and  Iselle  in  Italy, 

corrupt  presentation  of  anyone  to  an  ec-  SimDSOU  (8*mP'8un)?     Sib    Jambs 

clesiastical  benefice  for  money  or  reward.  *            Young,    eminent    Scottish 

This  offense  is  not  punishable  in  a  crim-  physician,   born  in   1811   at   Bathgate   in 

inal  way  at  common  law,  but  by  an  act  Linlithgowshire;    died    at    Edinburgh    in 

of   Queen   Elizabeth   it   is   provided    that  1870.     In  1839  he  was  appointed  to  the 

a  corrupt  presentation  is  void,  and  that  chair  of  midwifery  in  the   University   of 


generated    by    the    extreme    heat    of    the  chiefly    devoted    to    the    introduction    of 

parched    deserts    or    sandy    plains.     The  anaesthetics.       He    received    honors    from 

air,    heated    by    contact    with    the    noon-  numerous    scientific    societies,    and    was 

iay  burning  sand,  ascends,  and  the  influx  m?de  a  baronet  in  1866. 

of  colder  air  from  all  sides  forms  a  whirl-  SimpSOn,   ft  ±  T  T  u  JF  w»  an  A""*1**1; 

wind  or  miniature  cyclone,  which  is  borne  «  .  ,    r.u       ?p  u  e     Methodist 

across    the   desert    laden    with    sand    and  FjV/!00!!-    .  \hurc?i>   wa8<  bo[?    Jun,e    Jll 

dust.     Its    intense,    dry,    parching    heat,  ^^  <*led  J,une  ^V18?4-     He  graduated 

combined  with  the  cloud  of  dust  and  sand  "Vi^T^  i°°^  AUJheJ.l  °° "<*e  **<* 

which  it  carries  with  it,  has  a  very  de-  ft^fJjfi^ 

structive  effect   upon   boh   vegetable  and  ?L™~n^«^ 

animal   life.     The  effects  of   the  simoom  ?! "5?  «n?i  ?wffiS«  ^^^l?1 

are    felt    in    neighboring    regions,    where  £^fc 

winds  owing  their  origin  to  it  are  known  *       idpnt    of   indfaaa    Asbury    (now    De 

under  different   names    and  it  is  subject  f.auw,     Univer8itv.      In    1852    he    was 

to  importan    modifications  by  the  nature  olectc(j  a  bi8Dop  0/the  Methodist  Church, 

of    the    earths    surface    over    which    it  iIi8  works  incfude:  A  Hundred  Year,  of 

passes.     It    is    called    Strocco    in    South  Methodism.     Cyclopedia    of     Methodism 

Italy,  Kamstn  in   Egypt  and   Syria,   and  Yale  Lecture*  on  Preaching,  and  Sermon*. 

Harmattan  in  Guinea  and  Senegambia.  gjmrftpfc    (sim'rok),  Karl,  a  German 

Simplified  Spelling,  SJffi™  8*  .^    ?,^wrlter>  V  \  BSnn  ta 

..      ,  f    ^      ?     English  spell-  1802,   studied    there  and   at   Berlin,   en- 
inf    recently    introduced,    in    which   the  tered  the  civil  service  of  Prussia  at  Ber- 


Sims  Sinclair 

lin,  was  dismissed  in  1830  on  account  of  of  granite,  syenite,  and   porphyry,  with 

expressing    sympathy    with    the    French  occasional  strata  of  sandstone  and  lime* 

July  revolution ;  settled  at  Bonn  and  de-  stone,  and  intersected  by  numerous  uradit 

voted  himself  to  literature;  was  appointed  or   valleys.     The   principal   peaks  of  the 

professor    of    the    Old    German    language  mass  are  Jebel  Zebir,   8551    feet;   Jebel 

and  literature  in  1850,  and  died  in  187G.  Katerin,  8530  feet ;  Jebel  Umm  Shomer, 

Resides  writing  original  poetry,  he  trans-  8449   feet;   Jebel   Musa,   7375   feet;  and 

lated  into  modern  German  verse  some  of  Jebel  Serbal,  G734  feet.     From  the  time 

the   most   important   of   the   old   German  of  Justinian  downwards  Jebel  Musa,  or 

/>oenis,      including      the      Xibclungcnlied,  Mount   of   Moses,   has   been   almost   imi- 

Reincke  Fuchs,  etc.,  and  altogether  ren-  versally  regarded  as  the  mountain  of  the 

dered  great  service  to   the  study  of  the  law. 

Herman  language  and  literature.  ftinairir*   C.rtrlw      (sl-na-  it  'ik),    a 

Sims    (siniz>»  George  Robert,  Journal-  oin*ll'1<'   v>UUCA     £iblicaI  MS#  wrlt. 

ist  and  dramatic  writer,  born  at  ten    on    vellum,    and   containing   a    large 

London  in  1847.     lie  became  a  contribu-  portion  of  the  Scptuagint,  with  the  apoc- 

tor  to  Fun  under  the  pen  name  of  *  Dag-  ryphal    books,    the   whole    of    the   Greek 

onet,'    and    wrote    much   on    the    London  New  Testament,  with  the  epistle  of  Barns- 

slums.     His  most  successful   dramas  are  bas  and  a  fragment  of  the  Shepherd  of 

The  Lights  o'  London,  The  Romany  Rye,  Hermas.     It  was  discovered  in  a  convent 

and,  in  collaboration  with  Henry  Pettitt,  at   Mount   Sinai   by   Teschendorf    (which 

The  Harbor  Lights,  London  Dag  by  Day,  see)    in    1844-59,   and   at    his   suggestion 

and  The  Marry  Dutchman,  a  comic  opera,  presented  to  Alexander  II  of  Russia,  who 

He  also  wrote  several  novels.  caused    it   to   be   published    in    1862.    It 

Sims     «*aml:'s  Marion  (181.'>-8'J).  Amer-  probably  dates  from  the  fourth  century. 

'    ican  surgeon,  was  born  in  South  Sinaloa      (sS-na-10'a),   or   ClNALOA,  a 

Carolina.   He  studied  medicine  in  Charles-  M  state  of  Mexico,  bordering  on 

ton  and  Philadelphia,  specializing  in  dis-  the    Bay    of    California;     area,    33,671 

eases  of  women.     He  established  a  worn-  square    miles.     The    western    portion   of 

en's  hospital  in  New  York ;  subsequently  the  state   is  sandy  and  barren,  but  the 

practised  for  some  years  in  Europe,  or-  center  is  very  fertile.     The  eastern  divi- 

ganizcd    an    Anglo-American    ambulance  sion  is  traversed  by  the  Mexican  Cordil- 

corps  in  1870  and  had  charge  of  a  large  leras.     In  the  fertile  districts  vegetation 

hospital  in  Sedan.  is    luxuriant,    the    chief    products    being 

Sims      William    Sowden     (1858-      ),  sugar,  tobacco,  cotton,  figs,  pomegranates, 

'    American  naval  officer,  was  born  etc.     The  inhabitants  are  chiefly  engaged 

at  Port  Hope,  Canada,  and  was  appointed  in  cattle-rearing  and  mining.     Pop.  29tf,- 

from    Pennsylvania   to   the    U.    8.    Naval  701. —  The    capital    and    chief    town    to 

Academy,  graduating  in  1880.     He  served  Culiacan. 

on  the  North  Atlantic,  Pacific  and  China  Qiyio'Tiia      See  Mustard. 

stations,    and    was   naval    attache    to   the  01111*  p±n» 

American    embassies    at     Paris    and    St.  Cfri'Q'mcvi     a  mustard  poultice. 
Petersburg    (IVtrograd),  1897-1900.     He  oin  aPlsm> 

became  commander  in  1907,  captain  in  Of-n^lo,',.  (singlclar),  originally  Sfc 
1011,  rear  admiral  and  president  of  the  "A"w«wi  Clair,  a  Scottish  family  of 
Naval  War  College  in  1916,  vice-admiral  Norman  origin,  founded  by  William  de 
in  1917.  After  America's  entrance  into  ganto  Claro,  who  settled  in  Scotland,  and 
the  European  war  he  was  placed  in  received  from  David  I  the  grant  of  the 
charge  of  all  vessels  of  the  United  States  barony  of  Hoslin.  The  earldoms  of  Ork- 
operating  abroad  in  Atlantic  waters.  He  n0y,  of  Caithness,  and  of  Rosslyn  have 
had  Im-cii  in  the  war  zone  as  special  repre-  been  specially  connected  with  this  family, 
sentative  and  observer  before  America  which  at  one  time  was  one  of  the  most 
entered  the  war.  powerful  in  the  kingdom. 

Sinai    (sI'n:\  or  si'nn>  i>ro^rIv  ftl.lc  Sinclair,   cathm«n^  daughter  of  sir 

general  name  of  a  mountain  ******'***  *>  John  Sinclair  (see  below), 
mass  in  Arabia  IVtnca,  in  the  south  of  born  in  1800;  died  in  1864.  She  pub- 
the  peninsula  of  the  same  name,  which  lis  lied  numerous  tales,  novels,  and  books 
projects  into  the  R«*d  Sea  between  the  for  children,  etc.,  which  had  an  extensive 
gulfs  of  Akalwi  and  Suez.     Sometimes  the   circulation. 

name  is  con  lined  to  the  culminating  moun-  Sinclair  Sir  John,  agriculturist  and 
tain  of  the  mass  which  rises  STuil  feet  *JxlL^xa'XL}  general  statist,  was  born  at 
above  sea-level.  The  whole  mass  is  of  a  Caithness,  Scotland,  May  10,  1754,  and 
triangular  shape,  about  To  miles  Inn;;  frmii  educated  at  the  universities  of  Edta* 
north  to  south,  and  consists  of  a  scics  burgh,  Glasgow  and  Oxford.  He  was 
of  mountains,  composed  for  the  most  part  called  to  both  the  Scottish  and  FlngHih 


Sinclair  Sindin? 

bars,  but  did  not  practice.  He  served  ing  of  wheat,  barley,  grain,  oil-seeds, 
for  many  years  in  parliament  and  in  1786  indigo,  hemp,  and  vegetables;  the  autumn 
was  created  a  baronet.  His  works  in-  crop  of  millet,  sorghum  (the  two  chief 
elude  Statistical  Account  of  Scotland,  food-grains  in  Si nd),  rice,  oil-seeds,  pulse. 
History  of  the  Public  Revenue  of  the  and  cotton.  The  native  fauna  includes 
British  Empire,  Code  of  Health  and  the  tiger,  hyena,  wild  ass,  wolf,  fox,  hog. 
Longevity*  etc.     He  died  in  1835.  antelope,  and  ibex.     Domestic  animals  in- 

Sincl&ir  (8*n"clar')  Upton,  an  Amer-  elude  camels,  buffaloes,  horses,  sheep,  apd 
lean  author  and  socialist,  goats.  Venomous  snakes  abound,  and 
born  at  Baltimore,  September  20,  1878.  yearly  cause  a  large  number  of  deaths 
His  novel,  The  Jungle  (1906),  led  to  a  The  river  fisheries  of  the  Indus  supply 
government  investigation  of  the  Chicago  the  province  with  fresh  fish,  and  afford  a 
stockyards,  His  other  publications  in-  considerable  export  trade.  The  trade  of 
elude  Springtime  and  Harvest  (1901),  Sind  centers  almost  entirely  upon  the 
The  Industrial  Renublic  (11)07),  The  great  seaport  of  Kurrachee;  the  chief 
Money-changers  (1008),  Sylvia  (1913).  exports  are  raw  cotton,  wool,  and  grain 
Kind  Sindh,  or  Scinde  (sind),  a  ot  various  kiads.  The  climate  ranks 
Mum,  province  0f  British  India,  in  the  among  the  hottest  and  most  variable  in 
northern  part  of  the  presidency  of  Bom-  India.  The  leading  textile  fabrics  are 
bav.  It  consists  of  the  lower  valley  and  coarse  silk,  cotton,  or  mixed  cloths.  The 
delta  of  the  Indus,  and  is  bounded  on  the  history  of  Sind  is  of  little  interest.  It 
West  and  northwest  by  Baluchistan  and  wa8  subdued  by  the  Mongul  Emperor 
Afghanistan;  northeast  by  the  Punjab;  Akbar  in  1580,  since  which  period  it  has 
east  by  Kajputana ;  and  south  by  the  always  been  either  nominally  or  really 
Hunn  or  Ran  of  Kach  and  the  Indian  tributary.  In  1739  it  fell  under  the 
Ocean ;  area,  53,000  sq.  miles,  while  the  power  of  Nadir  Shah,  but  on  his  death 
native  state  of  Khairpur,  included  in  the  it  reverted  to  the  imperial  sway  of  Delhi, 
district,  has  6000  sq.  miles.  The  chief  From  about  the  middle  of  the  18th  ceo- 
city  and  port  is  Kurrachee  or  Karachi,  tury  it  was  subordinate  to  Afghanistan. 
but  the  ancient  capital,  Haidarabad,  is  Civil  dissension  in  the  end  of  the  century 
still  a  populous  town.  Flatness  and  led  to  the  elevation  of  the  Talpur  dynasty 
monotony  are  the  great  features  of  Sind.  of  the  'Ameers.'  The  government  then 
The  only  elevations  deserving  the  name  of  became  a  wholly  unchecked  military 
mountains  occur  in  the  Kirthar  range  despotism,  upheld  by  a  feudal  soldiery, 
separating  Sind  from  Baluchistan.  The  The  hostility  displayed  by  the  Ameers  of 
plain  country  comprises  a  mixed  tract  Sind  towards  the  British,  during  and  after 
of  dry  desert  and  alluvial  plain.  The  their  operations  against  the  Afghans,  led 
finest  and  most  productive  region  lies  in  ultimately  to  its  invasion  by  British 
the  neighborhood  of  Shikarpur,  where  a  troops,  and  final  conquest  by  Sir  C. 
narrow  island  100  miles  long  is  inclosed  Napier's  victory  at  Miani  in  1843.  Sir 
on  one  side  by  the  River  Indus  and  on  C.  Napier  was  appointed  its  first  gov- 
the  other  by  the  Western  Nara.  An-  ernor,  and  it  was  soon  after  annexed  to 
other  great  alluvial  tract  stretches  east-  the  presidency  of  Bombay.  Pop.  (ex- 
wards  from  the  Indus  to  the  Eastern  eluding  Khairpur)  3,410,223. 
Nara.  Sand-hills  abound  on  the  eastern  Sindhia  Scindiah  (sin'di-a),  the 
border,  and  large  tracts  rendered  sterile  °*1M*1*xa'j  hereditary  title  of  the  head 
for  want  of  irrigation  occur  in  other  parts  of  a  Mahratta  dynasty  ruling  in  Owalior, 
of  Sind.  Forests  of  A  en  da  arabica  in  which  was  founded  in  1738  by  Ranojee 
some  parts  stretch  along  the  banks  of  the  Sindhia,  a  chief  who  raised  himself  from 
Indus  for  miles,  but  the  forests  as  a  obscurity  by  his  own  merits.  He  died 
whole  are  not  extensive.  The  delta  of  in  1754.  In  1781  Madaji  Sindhia  nego- 
the  Indus  contains  no  forests,  but  its  tiated  a  peace  between  the  British  and  the 
shores  and  inlets  abound  with  low  thick-  Mahrattas,  and  having  introduced  Euro- 
ets  of  mangrove-trees.  Herds  of  buffaloes  pean  discipline  and  tactics  into  his  army, 
graze  on  the  swampy  tracts  of  the  delta,  possessed  himself  of  Delhi,  Agra,  and  the 
and  sheep  and  goats  abound  in  Upper  person  of  the  Mogul  emperor,  in  whose 
Bind.  The  dryness  of  the  soil,  and  the  name  he  subsequently  acted.  He  was 
almost  entire  absence  of  rain,  render  irri-  the  most  powerful  member  of  the  Mah- 
gation   very   important.     Thus  the   Indus    ratta  confederacy. 

is  almost  to  Sind  what  the  Nile  is  to  Qjnrljrip'  (Hin'(,in*?)»  Christian 
Egypt.  Numerous  irrigation  canals,  »A11uiii5  1850-  ),  a  Norwegian  com- 
drawn  from  the  main  river  or  its  trilui-  poser,  born  nt  Konigsberg.  He  studied  at 
paries,  intersect  the  country  in  every  nremien,  Munich  and  Berlin,  and  settled 
direction.  The  tilled  land  yields  two  as  organist  and  teacher  at  Christiania. 
crops  annually ;  the  spring  crop  consist-  He  has  written  a  great  number  of  compo 


Sine 

sitiotix  fur  tin-  piano,  n*  well  as  smmtas 
mid  t-oiifPrtiM  for  tho  violin  and  flute.  Uis 
opera,  Ilcillgo  It  era,  was  given  in  1010. 
Sine  (sin),  ill  trigonometry,  a  line 
drawn  perpendicularly  from  one 
end  of  an  arc  of  a 
circle  upon  the  diam- 
—  drawn  through 
other  end.  The 
Kino  of  (he  are  is  also 
the  sine  of  the  angle 
subtended  by  (he  ark; 
(lint  in,  CE  is  the  sine 
of  the  arc  Cii  and  the 
angle  coir. 

of  8ben-ri.~Chi~i 

;n-n0r'},    a    P  ' 

, Bsion,  forming  ___  .. 

the  Straita  Settlements,  and  consisting 
of  a  small  inland,  lat.  1°  IT'  N. ;  Ion. 
103°  50'  x. ;  and  its  capital  of  same 
name,  with  numerous  surrounding  Islets, 
off  (he  southern  extremity  of  the  Si D lay 
Ptninsulu,  and  separated  from  the  main- 
land by  a  narrow  strait  2  miles  to  $  mile 
in  breadth.  The  principal  bdnnd,  which 
is  elevated  and  well  clothed  with  wood,  is 
about  25  miles  long  and  14  miles  average 
breadth;  area,  200  square  miles.  The 
climute  is  bot,  the  average  summer  beat 
being  84°,  and  the  winter  temperature 
Tti°.  The  annual  rainfall  averages  about 
102  Inches.  Though  so  near  the  equator 
the  Island  is  remarkable  fur  its  salubrity. 
Agrii-ullursil  prudiu-t*  include  nutmegs, 
eloves,  ginger,  popper,  sugar-cane,  punip- 


Single  Tai 


and  rivulets  abound  with  quantities  of 
fish. —  The  town  of  Singapore  is  situated 
on  the  south  side  of  the  inland.  It  Is 
divided  Into  three  parts  —  the  western, 
inhabited  by  Chinese ;  the  central,  by  the 
Europeans ;  and  the  eastern,  by  the 
Malays.  The  central  part  la  laid  oat  is 
regular  streets,  lined  with  substantial 
brick  houses.  Here  are  the  principal  pub- 
lic offices,  official  residences,  hotels,  ex- 
change, and  churches.  The  harbor  li 
commodious,  and  is  now  being  strongly 
fortified.  A  special  dock  for  the  use  of 
the  navy  is  also  being  constructed. 
Singapore  Is  the  great  entrepot  of  South- 
ern Asia  and  the  Indian  Archipelago. 
The  port  la  perfectly  free;  no  duties  an 
levied  upon  anything.  Exports  consist  of 
tin,  coffee,  rice,  sago,  tapioca,  pepper. 
nutmegs,  rattans,  gambler,  sugar,  bees"- 
wax,  raw  silk,  gutta-percha,  uiother-of- 
pearl,  etc  Imports  from  Great  Britain 
include  cottons,  woolens,  coals,  iron,  arms, 
wines,  and  various  manufactures;  and 
from  Europe  and  the  United  States, 
wines,  spirits,  liquors,  manufactured 
goods,  provisions,  etc.  Singapore  la  the 
capital  of  the  Straits  Settlements,  sad 
the  residence  of  the  governor.  Its  botan- 
ical garden  is  on-  of  the  finest  in  the 
world.  In  1819  the  British  obtained  per- 
mission to  build  a  factory  on  the  southern 
shore  of  the  island ;  and  by  treaty  m 
1824  purchased  from  the  Sultan  of  Johore 
in  the  Malay  Peninsula  opposite  the  fee- 
simple  of  the  island.  Pop.  303,321.  See 
Straits  Settlement*. 

Singhalese.   BwO**** 
Singhara  Nuts  <.■£•. -fffck  £ 

the  edible  fruits  of  Trapa  bUpinSn.  See 
Trope. 

Singhbhnm  Jgj-tf  „£»■«{* 

dia ;  area,  4563  square  miles.  The  in- 
habitants are  almost  all  hill  tribes,  who 
formerly  gave  the  British  much  trouble. 
Pop.  613,570. 

Singing,   See  Voicfc 


Singing  Flames. 


A       small       gas 
flame,  when  mir* 


kins,  cucumbers,  yams,  sweet -pot  a  toes, 
i-uiona,  garlic,  and  iitber  ifgi>tahleH. 
Siiii'iLpiirr  |iiwu-s~i'H  all  tin1  fniii-lienring 
tre.-s  of  tli-  Iiiiliiiii  Ar.-liii.elng...  A  del- 
iiiite  s,a-«eed  callitl  ifiiir-agar  is  an  im- 
I«iriunt  nriii'le  of  comment'  fur  China 
iiui!  the  en.st.-rn  markers.  Tiers  swurm 
in  the  jnugW.  Itirds  includi-  [ica-fowls, 
plii-iiNim*.  luirtridKi'w.  etc.  Among  rep- 
tile* are  turll.-H,  r. .noise*,  i  i..  nil ii.-n. 
cobras    and    other    .terpen u*.     Tim    coast 


rounded  by  a  glass  tube,  produces  a 
cat  note  which  depends  on  the  lengiu  oi 
the  tube,  just  as  tlie  note  from  an  orfaa- 
pipe  deiwnds  on  the  length  of  the  pipe. 
According  to  Faraday  this  is  due  to  the 


Single 


proposed  by  Hear; 
George  (which  see).  In  his  book  entitled 
I'roareu  and  Poverty,    He  proposed  ts 


Sing-Sing  Siout 

abolish  all  taxation  except  on  land  values.  1916  (ace  Ireland)  was  engineered  by  the 
arguing  in  favor  of  the  collection  of  all  Sinn  Fein,  some  of  whose  leaders  were 
revenue  from  this  single  source.  The  tax  executed  and  others  imprisoned.  Again, 
was  to  be  laid  on  the  land  alone,  without  in  1018,  the  British  authorities  interned 
regard  to  any  improvements  upon  it,  a  number  of  prominent  Sinn  Peiners. 
though  dependent  upon  the  enhanced  value  SinODC  (si-nG'pe" ;  Turkish,  Sinoub),  a 
which  it  may  have  gained  from  position,  &  seaport  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  sit- 
in  a  city  or  otherwise,  this  being  denomi-  uated  on  the  neck  of  land  connecting  the 
nated  the  *  unearned  increment'  of  value,  rocky  peninsula  of  Cape  Sinope,  in  the 
This  unearned  increment,  he  asserts,  is  a  Black  Sea,  with  the  mainland,  350  miles 
natural  growth,  not  due  to  any  act  of  E.  N.  E.  of  Constantinople.  It  possesses 
the  owner,  but  born  of  the  general  ad-  a  fine  harbor,  and  has  a  naval  arsenal 
vance  of  civilized  conditions,  and  for  and  a  building-yard.  On  November  31), 
this  reason  belonging  to  society  as  a  1853,  eighteen  Russian  ships  attacked  and 
whole  instead  of  to  individuals.  The  destroyed  a  Turkish  flotilla  in  the  harbor. 
George  theory  has  given  rise  to  Single  Sinope  is  an  ancient  Greek  town,  and 
Tax  associations  in  this  and  other  coun-  was  the  birthplace  of  Diogenes  and  cap- 
tries,  which  vigorously  maintain  the  doc-  ital  of  Mithridates  the  Great  Pop.  9749. 
trine.  Sinnnlp  (sin'fl-pl),  red  ferruginous 
Ship-Sin?  the  former  name  of  °*"  oxlxwrx*  quartz,  of  a  blood  or  brown- 
©  **©'  sining  (which  see).  igh  red  color,  sometimes  with  a  tinge  of 
Sini&TECrliE  (Mn-i-gWy*;  anciently  yellow.  It  occurs  in  small  very  perfect 
o  ©  Sena  Gallica),  a  seaport  crystals,  and  in  masses  resembling  some 
in  the  province  of  Aneona,  Italy,  on  the  varieties  of  jasper. 

Adriatic.     It  has  a  small   harbor  and  a  Qjnter      (sin  ter),      incrustations      on 

considerable    fishing    trade,    and    is    fre-  «*"*w*       rocks,    derived    from    mineral 

ouented   for  sea-bathing.     Sinigaglia  was  waters.     Various  adjectives  are  prefixed 

founded  by  the  Seuonian  Gauls,  and  re-  to  the  name  in  order  to  indicate  the  na- 

ceived  a   Roman  colony   in   B.C.   289.     It  ture   of   the   deposit;   thus   we  have   cal- 

now    presents    quite    a    modern    aspect,  varcous    sinter,    siliceous    sinter,   ferrugi- 

Pop.  5035.  nous  sinter,  etc. 

Sinister       (sin'is-ter),    in   heraldry,   a  c;*,*!-  .  (sl'n us),  in  anatomy,  a  term  ap- 

term  which  denotes  the  left  oullu    plied  to  cavities  in  certain  bones 

side  of  the  escutcheon.  of  the  head  and  face,  and  also  to  certain 

Sinking  Flllld      a      torm     originally  venous   canals    into   which   a   number   of 

0iunj.iig  x  u    u,    app]ie(i  to  a  scheme  vessels  empty  themselves.     In  surgery,  a 

by  which  it  was  expected  to  bring  ubout  sinus  is  an  unnatural  suppurating  canal 

the  gradual  extinction  of  the  British  na-  which    opens   externally.      When    it   com- 

tional  debt.     This  scheme  was  first  pro-  municates    internally    with    one    of    the 

jected   in   1710   by    Sir   Hubert    Walpole.  normal  canals  or  cavities  of  the  hody  it 

The  principle  of  the  sinking  fund  is  now  is  usually  termed  fistula. 

in   use  in   various   governments   and   cor-  fliQvi    (sMn;   German,  Kitten:  ancient. 

l»orations,   for  the  pun>ose  of  paying  oft  Sedunum) ,  capital  of  the  canton 

accumulated  debts,  ami  with  more  or  less  of  Valais,  Switzerland,  picturesquely  sit- 

success  in  aceonlunce  with  the  judgment  tinted  near  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhone, 

shown  in  its  management.  58  miles  east  of  Geneva.     It  has  narrow 

Sinn  Fein    (8^m  *an)»  the  motto  and  streets,     a     Gothic     cathedral     (end     of 

name   of   an   Irish   society  fifteenth  century),  episcopal  palace,  sem- 

(menning    'Ourselves    Alone'),    founded  inary  for  priests,  etc.,  and  is  overlooked 

in  1905,  having  for  its  aim  the  recovery  by   two  hills  crowned   by   ruined  castles, 

and  assertion  of  the  Irish  nationality.     It  Pop.  0048. 

was  under  the  leadership  of  Arthur  Grif-  Qj/vnf    (si-tft'),    Siut   or    Asrioot,    the 

fith.  a  brilliant  journalist.    The  National-  »xvut    capital  of  Upper  Egypt,  near  the 

1st  party  was  onposed  to  the  Sinn   Fein  left  bank  of  the  Nile,  229  miles  from  Cairo 

movement  and  clung  to  the  possibility  of  by    rail.       The   streets   are    narrow   and 

compromise  with  England,  while  the  binn  unpaved,    and    the    houses   are    generally 

Fein  was   radical,  demanded  an  absolute  mere    hovels.      It   has   several    handsome 

break,  the  complete  severance  of  Ireland  mosques,  bazaars,  and  baths.     It  is  cele- 

from  British   control,  the  revival  of  the  bra  ted    for    its    red    and    black    pottery. 

Irish  language,  dress,  and  so  forth.     Pur-  which  finds  a  market  all  over  Egypt.     It 

ing  the  discussion  of  the  Home  Rule  Bill  is  much  frequented  by  caravans  from  the 

in  1913  the  Sinn  Fein  party  rose  to  power  interior  of  Africa,  and  the  trade  with  the 

and  associated  itself  with  the  Irish  Vol-  Sudan  has  been  renewed  since  the  rebel- 

unteer   movement,   paralleling   the   Tlster  lion    of   the   Mahdi    was   crushed.       Pop* 

Volunteer    movement.      The    rebellion    /if  42067. 


Sioux  Sir-Baria 

SioUX  's'i!  or  I'akota  Indians,  a  liquid  will  flow  out  of  the  vessel  through 
family  of  Indian  tribe*  dwelling  the  siphon  until  the  Burfaee  of  the  liquid 
to  the  west  of  tin.'  Mississippi,  and  orig-  is  brought  down  to  the  level  of  the  open- 
innliv  intending  from  Lake  Winnipeg  on  ing  of  the  short  leg  of  the  siphon.  The 
the  nonh  to  the  Arkansas  River  on  tbe  water  rises  by  the  weight  of  the  atmos- 
aouth.  They  have  several  times  engaged  phere,  and  the  leg  by  which  *«  is  dis- 
iii  hostilities  with  the  United  Slates  set-  charged  must  always  be  longer  than  the 
tiers  and  troops,  chiefly  because  faith  was  other  to  give  a  greater  weight  of  water 
not  kept  whti  them  by  the  government,  in  this  leg.  Sometimes  an  exhaust  tube 
In  ISI>2  more  than  a.  thousand  settlers  is  attached  to  tbe  longer  leg  for  the  pur- 
were  killed.  In  1S70  a  body  of  them  pose  of  exhausting  tbe  air  by  motion  and 
who  hud  taken  up  a  position  in  the  Itlack  causing  the  flow  to  commence;  but  an 
Hills  (which  see)  defeated  the  United  equally  effectual  method  is  to  fill  the  tube 
States  troops  under  Gen.  Custer.  They  with  liquid  and  then  to  put  it  In  position 
number  about  25,000.  while  still  full,  the  ends  of  course  being 
SiniiY  PitTr  the  emiutv  seat  of  Wood-  at  first  stopped.  The  principle  of  the 
oiuui.  unj,  ])urv  )V  Inw||  n[)  th(.  si!jil0U  naa  been  employed  in  aqaeducti 
Missouri  River,  near  the  junction  nf  Inwn.  and  in  drainage  works,  and  is  being  used 
Nebraska  ami  South  l'ukotn.  It  is  the  on  a  large  scale  in  the  construction  of 
seat  of  Mornincalilr  CoHegr  and  Trinity  the  new  aqueduct  for  the  supply  of  New 
("nllcce.  In  the  parking  nnd  livestock  in-  Vork  city.  Water  can  be  siphoned  to  ■ 
dustry  it  is  sixth  in  the  United  States,  height  of  32  feet.  The  chief  ordinary  UN 
There  are  over  IttM)  factories  doing  a  busi-  of  the  siphon  is  for  racking  wines  and 
nens  of  3175.000.00(1  nnnuullv.  and  350  liquors  from  off  their  lees. 
Jobbing  hotwes  with  n  business  of  (200,-  Si  Til)  nil  tbe  nsrae  applied  in  loology 
000.000.  Pop.  (1010)  47.828;  (J£>20>  ul'uuu'  to  tbe  tubes  through  which 
71.227.  water  has  egress  from,  and  ingress  to, 
Sirvnir  Tolls  "  l'it.v-  count v  Bent  of  the  respiratory  or  breathing  organs  of 
OlUUirmiS,  Minnehaha  <V,  South  certain  univalve  and  bivalve  molluscs. 
Dakota,  on  the  Itlg  Sioux  River.  SfDt  of  Ci'nhnn  rtarrvmetpr-  See  Baromt- 
Sioux  Falls  (\>11,^.  It  U  a  innnufnrtur-  B1Pn°a  Barometer.  ((B. 
ing  and  jobbing  center  and  there  are  ex-  SiTthonOTlrlorfl  (sl-fon-of  *-ra),  t 
tensive  stone  quarries.  Pop.  (1910)  "lpUUIlOpnora  Hubc|aB,  of  xfa. 
14.004;  (1020)  25.170.  zoa,  otherwise  named  Oceanic  Hydrosos. 
SlTirlon  (sffun),  n  bent  pipe,  one  leg  delicate  organisms,  generally  provided 
v  r    wu     of    which    i*    Inni-T    rlinn    Mm  with  "  swimminc  hells. ' 


;  bella/ 

, -„     L5iTi)inyii-ioT/i»T 

i  of  gravity,  be  transferred  [rota 


ather,   through   which   n    liquid    may.    by   SiphOHOStomata      (sl-'on-os-tom'a- 
ram         r  tn),     tbe    divunCG 


of  gasteropodous  molluscs,  of  which  tbe 
wheik  is  an  example.  The  shell  pos- 
sesses a  notch  or  tube  for  the  emission  of 
the  respiratory  siphon. 

*"""""■"  0[  Annulosa,  often  placed 
among  the  echinoderms,  and  Including  tot 
spoon-worm  (which  see). 
Cjj.  as  a  title,  belongs  to  knights  and 
>  baronets,  and  is  always  prefixed 
to  the  Christian  nnme. —  Sire  Is  a  term 
of  respect  by  which  kings  are  addresvd. 
The  word  sir  is  the  same  a*  aire,  and  ta 
derived  from  the  old  French  te*rt,  and 
that  from  wnior  (Latin,  elder),  whence 
also  acigntor,  tignor,  similar  terms  of 
m  Siphcin.     2,  Improved  Siphon,  with     courtesy. 

nimustine  tub*  fur  ailing  it.  Siraie-ftTti     (se-raj-ganj'),  a  town  af 

mi"  place  t'i  iini.thiT  ut  :i  lower  level  over  Bengal,    and    the    most    important    rim 

in  "liMrurtioii  which  must  1»>  lower  Hum  mart  in  the  province.     It  is  situated  n*ai 

:i    Ij.il-Iii    which    ([.■]>. -nils   on    the   sjicilie  the  inn  in  stream  of  tbe  Brahmaputra.     It 

LTiivity  nf  ill,,  lujiij.l.      In  order  to  iicroin-  was  formerly  an  important  jute  center  nf 

pliih  this  the  -horter  leg  is  plunged  into  market.     Pop.  23.114. 

a   ve.s,.|  foutaiiiiiii:  liquid,  un.l   Ihe  air  in  Sir-Dftria     a  Rissisn  district,  Central 

Hie  tube  i-  n.jiv  exhausted  by  l.eim;  drawn  =»«  -"»!"*)    Asia,    which    lies    on    both 

through    the   lunger    '■",    whereupon    the  sides  of  the  river  Jaxartes  or  Slr-Dftria, 


Sir-Daria 


Sir«6 


area,  104,863  square  miles;  pop.   1,479,- 
84a     The  chief  town  is  Tashkend. 
Qir.Haria     Jaxabtes,     or     SlHON,     a 

oir  uana,  river    in    Central    ^^ 

which  rises  in  the  western  slope  of  the 
Thian  Shan  Mountains,  and  flows 
through  the  Russian  districts  of  Ferghana 
and  Sir-Daria  into  the  northeast  side  of 
Lake  Aral,  after  a  tortuous  course  of 
about  1200  miles.  It  is  of  little  value 
for  navigation,  but  is  largely  used  for 
irrigating  the  oases  of  Turkestan. 
SiredOll  (si-re'don),  the  axolotl 
(which  see). 

Siren  (8l'ren)»  °r  Mud-eel,  a  genus  of 
amphibian  vertebrates,  belonging 
to  the  perennibranchiate  section  of  the 
order  Urodela.  The  Siren  lacertina  of  the 
United  States  is  the  familiar  species.  It 
is  dark  brown  in  color,  and  has  two  front 
limbs,  each  with  four  toes.  The  average 
length  is  about  3  feet.  There  are  three 
external  gill-tufts,  and  the  tail  is  long 
and  slender.  It  inhabits  the  rice-swamps 
of  South  Carolina.  It  prefers  damp 
muddy  situations,  and  feeds  upon  worms 
and  insects. 

Siren  (8l'ren)>  an  instrument  for  pro- 
ducing continuous  or  musical 
sounds,  and  for  measuring  the  number 
of  sound  waves  or  vibrations  per  second, 
which  produce  a  note  of  given  pitch.  In 
its  original  form  it  consists  of  a  disc  with 
a  circular  row  of  oblique  holes,  revolving 
close  to  the  top-plate  of  a  wind-chest 
perforated  with  corresponding  holes  of  a 


Siren. 


•ontrary  obliquity,  so  that  the  jets  of 
air  from  the  latter  passing  through  the 
former  keep  the  disc  in  motion,  and  pro- 
duce a  note  corresponding  to  the  rapidity 
of  the  coincidences  of  the  holes  in  the 
two  plates,  the  number  of  coincidences  or 
vibrations  in  a  given  time  being  shown 
by  indices  which  connect  by  toothed 
wheels  with  a  screw  on  the  axis  of  the 
disc  See  also  Fog-*ignaU. 
17^0 


Sirenia  (8I-rS'ni-a),  an  order  of  ma- 
rine  herbivorous  mammals,  al- 
lied to  the  whales,  having  the  posterior 
extremities  wanting,  and  the  anterior 
converted  into  paddles.  They  differ  from 
the  whales  chiefly  in  having  the  nostrils 
placed  in  the  anterior  part  of  the  head, 
and  in  having  molar  teeth  with  flat 
crowns  adapted  for  a  vegetable  diet. 
They  feed  chiefly  on  sea-weeds,  and  fre- 
quent the  mouths  of  rivers  and  estuaries. 
This  order  comprises  the  manatee  and 
dugong  (which  see). 

SireHS  (8l'renz)»  *n  Greek  mythology, 
M  the  name  of  several  sea  nymphs, 

who  by  their  singing  fascinated  those  who 
sailed  bv  their  island,  and  then  destroyed 
them.  When  Ulysses  approached  their 
island,  which  was  near  the  coast  of  Sicily, 
he  stuffed  the  ears  of  his  companions 
with  wax,  while  he  bound  himself  to  the 
mast,  and  so  they  escaped.  The  Sirens 
then  threw  themselves  int"  the  sea,  where 
they  became  formidable  rocks.  Another 
story  is  that  they  threw  themselves  into 
the  sea  because  vanquished  in  music  by 
Orpheus. 

Kirilrnl  (si-ri-koT),  a  lake  on  the 
Oiri&ui  Pamir  plateau,  Central  Asia, 
l.r>,000  feet  above  the  sea.  It  is  about  14 
miles  long  by  1  mile  broad,  and  is  the 
source  of  the  chief  branches  of  the  Amu 
Daria  or  Ox  us. 

Sirinagur.    See  ***"***- 

Sirinnl  (si-ri-poT),  a  town  in  Afghan 
onipui    ^urkegtanf    100    mile,    8#    w# 

of  Balkh.  The  inhabitants  are  chiefly 
Uzbeks.  Pop.  about  18,000. 
SillHS  (sir'i-us),  the  brightest  star  Id 
the  heavens,  also  called  the 
Dog-star,  situated  in  the  mouth  of  the 
constellation  Canis  Major,  or  the  Greater 
Dog.  It  is  estimated  to  have  more  than 
11*  times  the  sun's  magnitude.  See  Dog- 
day: 

SirOCCO    (Bi-ro^'d),  a  hot,  relaxing,  and 
oppressive      southeast      wind, 
which   blows  in   Sicily  and   South   Italy 
See  Simoom. 

Sirohi  (sS-roTiSK  a  native  state  in 
the  Kajputana  Agency,  India ; 
area,  1964  square  miles.  The  country 
is  much  intersected  and  broken  up  by 
bills  and  rocky  ranges,  and  frequent Ij 
suffers  from  drought.  Wheat  and  barley 
are  the  staple  crops.  Pop.  154,544. 
Sirftfl  (sir'su),  a  British  district  in 
olls*  the  Punjab,  India:  area,  30Oi 
square  miles.  It  forms  for  the  most  part 
a  barren  and  treeless  plateau.  A  great 
cattle  fair  is  held  at  Sirxa,  the  chief 
town,  in  August  and  September.  It  ha" 
manufactures  of  cotton  cloth  and  potter} 
Pop.  253,275;  of  town,  15.80U. 


Sisal  Sistova 


Sisal    (8is'ft0,  or  Gbass  Hemp,  a  ape-  Paris,  1813-29)  ;  Hietoire  de  la 

w  cies  of  agave  yielding  a  valuable  sance  de  la  Libert^  en  Italic  (two  vol*, 

fiber,  a  native  of  Mexico,  Honduras,  Cen-  Paris,  1832)  ;  and  Hietoire  de  la  Chit* 

tral  America,  and  specially  cultivated  in  de  V Empire  Remain  et  du  Devlin  de  la 

Yucatan,     it  is  grown  upon  stony  ground,  Civilisation  de  250  a  1000. 

and   the  leaves,  from   which  the   tiber  is  fiiSSOO      ^e  Dalbergio. 

prepared,  are  between  2  and  3  feet  long.  ^XDDVV« 

The  pulp  is  cleaned  away  from  each  side  Sisterhood  (sis'ter-hud).  a  name 
of  the  leaf  and  the  remaining  tiber  is  wxol'*'x'u'vv**  given  to  various  religion 
then  washed  and  sun-dried.  It  has  con-  and  charitable  orders  or  associations  of 
siderable  commercial  value  in  the  manu-  women.  These  are  very  numerous,  and 
facture  of  cordage  and  coarse  cloth.  have  recently  increased  in  number. 
SlSCOWet  ( sis'ko-wet ) ,  or  Siskowit  Among  the  more  important  are: — (1) 
(Salmo  BiBcowet),  a  species  Sisters  of  Charity  (also  called  Graj 
of  North  American  lake-trout,  inhabiting  Sisters,  Daughters  of  Charity,  Sisters  of 
chiefly  the  deep  water  of  Lake  Superior  St.  Vincent  de  Paul),  a  Roman  Catholic 
und  other  lakes.  order  founded  in  1034  at  Paris  by  St 
SisklH  (Msk,n'  Frinyma  spiniu),  a  Vincent  de  Paul  for  the  work  of  nursing 
species  of  European  finch,  the  the  sick  in  hospitals.  The  sisters  take 
plumage  of  which  is  chiefly  green,  "par-  simple  vows  of  poverty,  chastity,  and 
ticularly  on  the  back  and  upper  parts,  obedience,  which  are  annually  renewed; 
with  yellow  patches  on  the  neck,  breast,  they  add  a  fourth  vow  binding  them- 
and  behind  the  ear.  These  birds  are  selves  to  serve  the  sick.  They  number 
usually  seen  in  smull  flocks,  haunting  the  about  7000  in  upwards  of  GOO  houses 
margins  of  streams,  and  feeding  on  the  scattered  over  all  parts  of  the  civilized 
seeds  of  rushes,  elder-trees,  and  other  world.  Besides  nursing  and  conducting 
plants.  The  siskin  has  a  pleasant  song,  orphanages,  the  sisters  sometimes  under- 
and  when  interbred  with  the  canary  pro-  take  the  management  of  poor  schools, 
duces  a  hybrid  progeny  with  a  sweet  (2)  Sisters  ol  Charity  (Irish),  a  con- 
mellow  song.  gregation  in  nc  way  connected  with  the 
Si  am  on  dl  (sis-mon'di),  Jean  above,  founded  in  1815  by  Mary  Frances 
oiaiuuuui  Charles  Leonard  Simonde  Aikenhead,  for  the  purpose  of  minister- 
de,  historian  and  political  economist,  the  ing  to  the  sick  and  poor  in  hospitals, 
son  of  a  Protestant  minister,  was  born  and  at  their  own  homes.  The  vows  art 
in  Geneva,  May  I),  1773,  and  educated  perpetual;  the  rule  is  that  of  the  Society 
at  the  college  of  that  town.  In  171)3  the  of  Jesus  so  far  as  it  is  suitable  to  women. 
overthrow  of  the  government  compelled  The  order  has  twenty-two  houses  in  Ire- 
him  to  ilee  with  his  father  to  England,  land.  (3)  Sisters  of  Charity  of  St,  Paul, 
On  his  return,  two  years  after,  he  was  an  order  founded  by  M.  Cbauvet,  a 
imprisoned,  and  lost  the  greater  part  of  French  cure*  in  1794.  These  teaching 
his  property  by  eontiscation.  Similar  sisters  were  introduced  into  England  in 
persecution  followed  him  even  in  Tuscany,  1847,  and  have  now  upwards  of  fifty 
whither  he  proceeded  in  17!K>;  but  at  houses  there.  (4)  Sisters  of  Mercy,  so 
length,  on  Ids  return  to  (icneva  in  1800,  important  and  flourishing  order,  founded 
\e  was  allowed  to  live  in  quietness.  His  by  Catherine  M'Auley  at  Baggott  Street, 
first  published  work  appeared  in  1801,  Dublin,  in  1827,  for  carrying  on  works 
and  was  entitled  Tnllmu  dc  IWaricul-  of  mercy  both  spiritual  and  corporal 
tun-  Toscaiir,  In  ISO.';  he  published  a  Other  associations  receive  the  same  name. 
work  entitled  Ih-  In  Itichvxsv  Commvr-  They  have  been  introduced  into  the  United 
cinlr,  uu  Prim-ipi *  d'Kronomiv  Politique  States,  both  in  the  Roman  Catholic  and 
ajijihiimi  a  la  Isi'f/iitltition  du  Commerce,  the  Protestant  Episcopal  churches,  8et 
'1  his  i-».:iv   was  afterwards   remodeled  so  Mercy    (ISistcrt  of). 

us  to  t'oiia  tin*  groundwork  of  his  treatise  Qiaf^ro  At*  PTioriftr    1?>a     See  8ie* 

|.ul.lW...d     in     lM'.i    under    the    title    of  ^lSXerS  OI  Wiaruy,  XiTO.    terkooi$m 

\<>uvtn\t.r  l'rinrini  s  iVF.rontnnic  Politique.  Qiarin*   fTtiaYtpl      (sis'tto;   Captlli 

In   m>7  appeared  tin-  first  two  volumes  olstmc  V^UapCl     ^|-na)(    a    ^pd 

of  his  h\ i,,<i,li>in>  m  Italh ntifs.  whi<h  ul t i-  in    the    Vatican,    so    called    from    Pops 

niatfly  p-aehi-d  '*ixt«--n  vol  nines,  and  was  Sixtus   IV,  by  whom  it  was  erected  la 

not  complete,!  till  IM*.     In  1M!>  he  com-  1473.     Sec    Vatican. 

ineiM'i  d  his  /]ixft,if   ttt  *  I'mnmiM,  a  irreat  SlstOVR     (ses-to'va),   a    town   and  port 

work    whieh    was    to   occupy    the   greater  Miatvv<*    of  Bulgaria,  35  miles  8.  w.  of 

part    of   his    remaining   life     He  died    of  Rustclnik,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Dan- 

i.H.c.r.  Jiiii.»  L'.i.   1MJ.     Mis  chief  works,  uhe.     It  is  poorly  built,  but  has  an  active 

hcNides  tliooe  nifiii  ioncd.  were  Ih    In  Lit-  trade    and    is    an    important    commercial 

ttraturt  du  Midi  dc  I  Europe   (four  vols.,  center,     I'op.  13.408. 


Sistmm 


Six  Articles 


fliatmm  (sls'trum),  a  kind 
BlKITim  ^  „ttle  or  jingling 

Instrument  used  by  tbe  ancient 
Egypt  Ian  a  in  their  religious 
ceremonies,  especially  in  the 
worship  of  In  is.  It  consisted 
of  a  thin,  somewhat  lyre- 
ahaped,  metal  frame  through 
which  passed  loosely  a  number 
of  metal  rods,  to  which  rings 
were  sometimes  attached. 

*i,yphn»  Sii'li  „■,  Bum 

Corinth,  wbo  promoted  naviga- 
tion and  commerce,  but  was  fraudulent, 
avaricious,  and  deceitful.  For  hla  wick- 
edness he  was  punished  In  the  nether 
world,  being  obliged  to  roll  a  heavy  atone 
to  the  top  of  a  hill  on  reaching  which  It 
would  always  roll  back  again. 
RitAnnr  (■e-U'pflr).  a  division  of 
Diiapux  britilE  lndiHj  pr0T_  of  0udh> 
Northwestern  Provinces :  area,  7555  sq. 
miles;  pop.  2,777.803.  Also,  a  district 
of  this  division ;  area,  2651  square  miles. 
Pop.  968,251.— Sitapctr.  the  capital  ot 
the  district,  is  picturesquely  altuated  on 
the  Bartyan  River.  Pop.  22,557. 
RitVo  (slt'ka),  or  New  Archangel, 
*»***»  notil  recently  the  capital  Tf 
Alaska,  on  the  west  coaat  of  Baranoff 
Ialand.  It  has  a  small  but  commodious 
harbor.  The  inhabitants  are  chiefly  en- 
gaged in  catching  and  curing  salmon. 
Pop.   (1910)   1030. 

Sitophobia  VSnSSHh  ?*■  W.0T- 

particular  kind  of  food  which  is  now  a 
recognised  disease.  The  fear  may  be 
ascribed  to  temperament,  to  education  or 
to  environment. 

SivaS£?J,8: 

third  deity  In  the 
Hindu  triad 
( Brahma,  Vlahnu 
and  Siva),  in 
which  he  la  repre- 
sented as  the  de- 
stroyer   and     alao 


sects)  are  termed 
Bnivas,  and  aa- 
aign  to  him  the 
first  place  in  the 
trinity,  attributing 
to  him  also  many 
attributes  which 
rroperly  belong  to 
tbe  other  deities. 
Bis  symbol   1*  the 


lingam  or  nhallui,  emblematic  of  creation. 

He  is  frequently  represented  riding  on  a 

white  bull,  with  five  faces  and  two,  four, 

eight,  or  ten  bands,  having  a  third  eye  In 

the  middle  of  his  forehead  pointing  up  and 

down,  and  carrying  a  trident.     Serpents 

ily  hang  about   him,  and   be  may 

with  a  sort  of  mace  in  one  hand 

antelope  in   another.     Bee  Brak- 


the   < 


K.  b.  e.  of  Constantinople.  It  baa  i  _ 
merous  mosques,  large  and  welt-supplleo 
bazaara,  commodious  k liana,  baths,  etc. 
Being  on  the  road  from  Bagdad,  and  hav- 
ing easy  access  to  the  Black  Sea,  it  com- 
mands a  considerable  trade.  Pop.  about 
50,000. 
Sivasti      (se-vash'),  or  Putbid  Ska,  • 

the  Crimea,  South  Russia,  separated 
from  the  Sea  of  Asov  by  a  narrow  strip 
of  land  called  tbe  Tongue  of  Arabac 
In  summer  and  autumn  it  become*  a  vast 
marsh  giving  off  pestiferous  vapors,  hence 

sivatherinm  fc-S'ST'rf 

nant  animals,  the  fossil  remains  of  which 
occur  in  tbe  Pliocene  Tertiary  deposits  of 
the  Siwalik  Hills  in  Hindustan.  A  single 
species  {8.  gigantcitm)  only  has  been  de- 
termined. It  surpassed  all  living  rumi- 
nants in  aiie.  It  bad  four  boms  and  a 
protruding  upper  Up,  and  must  have  re- 
sembled a  gigantic  antelope  or  gnu. 

Siwah  frtwl),  or  Amhox,  an  oasis 
oiwtui    to  EKypt    320  miIe>  w    fc  w 

of  Cairo,  78  feet  below  the  sea-level;  6 
miles  long  by  5  miles  broad,  it  abounds 
In  date-trees,  yielding  fruit  of  very 
---  quality.     Here  are  the  rnlna  of 


the    ancient    temple    of   Jupiter   Amnion 
.  ..  ptures,  including  figures 
of   Amnion,    with    tbe   attributes   of 


the 


ram-beaded  god,  still  remain.    Pop.  (1907) 

3884. 

Sit  Artirlpfl     Statute    or,    a    law 

six  articles,  made   by  31   flenry 

VIII  chap,  ilv.,  and  styled  An  Act  for 
Aboliahing  Diversity  of  Opinions.  It  waa 
passed  on  June  7,  1541,  and  came  to  be 
commonly  known  a  a  the  blood  a  t  tat  Hie, 
It  enacted  that  if  anyone  did  deny  the 
doctrine  of  transubstantiation  (1),  he 
should  be  burned ;  and  that  If  anyone 
preached,  taught,  or  obalinately  affirmed 
or  defended  that  the  communion  in  both 
kinda  was  necessary  (2),  or  that  priests 
might  marry  (3),  or  vows  of  chastity  be 
broken  (4),  or  private  masses  not  used 
(5)-  or  that  auricular  confession  was  not 


Skene  Skin 

Elynor    Rummyng,    a    humorous   picture  tain  the  larger  boats,  the  launch  in  par- 

of    low    life;    and    the   Book    of   Phylyp  ticular. 

Sparrow.  Skidd  AW     (sfcid'da),  a  mountain  man 

Skene     (8k6n)t       William      Forbes,  MX1J'W*C*  w    in   the  county   of   Cumber- 

archaeologist,  was  born  in  lhOi)  land,     England,     distinguished     for     itt 

at    Inverie,     Kincardineshire,    was    edu-  grand  and  romantic  scenery ;  height,  30W 

catcd    at    the    high    school,    Edinburgh,  feet.     It   is   3   miles   north   of   Keswick. 

and    in    1831    became    a    writer    to    the  Skien    (s^n)«    a    town    of    Southern 

signet.     From   that   time   on   he   devoted  Norway,  65  miles  8.  w.  of  Chris* 

his  leisure  to  archaeological  and  historical  tiania,    on    river    of    same    name.     Pop. 

research.     His   chief   works    include   The  11,343. 

Highlanders    of   Scotland,    Their   Origin,  Skimmer     same     **     Sci*9or-bUl    or 

History,     and     Antiquities;     The     Four  >    Shearwater. 

Ancient    Book*    of    Wales;    and    Celtic  Skin      tne  name  given  to  the  external 

Scotland,   a   History   of  Ancient   Alban.  '    layer  or  tissue  of  the  bodies  of 

Besides  the  above  he  edited  various  an-  most  animals,  forming  at  the  same  time 

cient    Scottish   works.     In   1881    he   was  a  protective  and  a  blood-purifying  organ. 

appointed  historiographer  royal  of  Scot-  Structurally    viewed,     the    skin    of    all 

land.     He  died  in  1902.  vertebrates   consists   of   two   layers  —  an 

Skpw-hridD^     (skQ'brij),  a   species  outer    and    inner    layer.     To    the    outer 

»&>cw   U1AU5C     of    bridge    which,    in-  layer  the  name  of  cuticle,  epidermis,  or 

stead  of  crossing  a  road  or  river  at  right  scarf  skin  is  popularly  given.     This  layer 

angles    to   its   course,   makes   an   oblique  is  destitute  of  nerves  and  of  blood-vessels, 

angle    with    it,    in    order    that    the    con-  and    is    thus    a    non-sensitive    structure. 

tinuity  of  the  road  may  be  preserved.  The   inner   layer  is,   on  the  contrary,  a 

Ski      (ski^»    large    snow-shoes    used    in  highly  vascular  and  sensitive  layer,  and 

Norway      and      other      far -north  is  named  the  dermis,  corium,  or  true  sktn. 

countries.     They    are    narrow,    skate-like  At  the  lips  and  elsewhere  the  epidermis  be- 

gliders,  about  8  feet  long,  necessary  for  comes  continuous  with  the  more  delicate 

travel  during  the  months  of  deep  snow,  mucous  membrane  which  forms  the  lining 

Children    are    trained    in    their   use,   and  membrane  of  the  internal  passages.     This 

village   competitions   are   held    for  speed,  membrane   is  to   be   viewed,   however,  as 

style  and    leaping.     The  ski   has   become  a    mere    modification    of    the    epidermis 

common  in  Canada  and  in  parts  of  the  itself.     The  epidermis  is  composed  of  sev- 

northern  United  States,  where  *  ski  run-  eral  layers  of  epithelial  cells.     The  upper 

ning '  has  become  a  popular  winter  sport,  cells    of    the    epidermis,    as    seen    in    a 

ski    tournaments  being   held.  vertical  section  of  the  skin,  are  flattened, 

Skia^ra^h     ("ki'a-graO,      a      photo-  and    of    scaly    conformation,    the    lower 

uxvj.c1g1.c14j.LL    jrraphjc    picture    obtained  cells  being  of  rounded  or  elongated  shape. 

by  means  of  the   Roentgen  rays;   known  The  elongated  cells  have  their  long  axes 

also    as    shadowgraph    and     radiograph,  arranged    vertically    to    the   general   skin 

A  skiascope  is  an  apparatus  for  making  surface.     The  deeper  portion  of  the  epi- 

observations  of  the  influence  of  Roentgen  dermis,  or  rete  mucosum,  is  of  softer  and 

rays    on    a    fluorescent    screen,    enabling  more  opaque  consistence  an-i  appearance 

an   observer  to  see  through  opaque   sub-  than   the   upper  layer;   and   it-  is  in  the 

stances  when  penetrated  by  these  rays.  rete  mucosum   that  coloring  matters  are 

SkiathoS     <ski'a-thos).  a  small  island  present,  which  give  the  hue  to  the  skin, 

in  the  Grecian  Archipelago,  The   dermis   or    true   skin    rests    upon  a 

off  the  southeast  coast  of  Thessaly,  north  layer  of  adipose  and  cellular  tissue,  and 

of   Kiil>n>a.   rising  to  the   height  of   1400  is  composed  of  interlacing  fibers  of  fibro- 

fii't.     Top.  .TJOO.  cellular  tissue.     It  is  richly  supplied  with 

Skid    or  Skeed     an     *rou     8noe     or  blood-vessels,  s0  that  when  cut  it  bleeds; 

*         kJivccu,    sork,,t    for   checking  and  nerve  libers  are  likewise  disposed  in 

the  speed  of  a  carriage  when  going  down  it,  conferring  sensibility.     The  surface  of 

hill:   it    is  attached  to  the  carriage  by  a  the  true  skin  is  thrown  into  a  series  of 

chain  of  smh   length   as  will   permit  the  elevations,     papilla?,    or    minute     promi- 

Kherl  to  ride  on  it   instead  of  revolving,  nonces,  which  are  specially  rich  in  capil- 

Also  a  Fo.ua re  pie<  e  of  timber  on  which  lary  blood-vessels  and  nerve  endings,  and 

something    is   supported    or   along    which  which  are  thus  particularly  vascular  and 

it  mav   ho   ro]|.w|.     In   nautical  language,  sensitive.     The  special  glands  of  the  skin 

a    skid    i<   a    I  warn    of   timber    used    as   a  are    the    sudoriparous   or   sweat   glands; 

support   f«>r  sonii»  ln-avy  body,  to  prevent  they  are  in   the  form  of  tubes  colled  op 

its  weight    failing  on  a   weak  part  of  the  into  balls,  and  the  total  number  of  them 

v<">si>rs  s'm<  tun'.     A  No  timbers  that  are  in   the  human  skin   is  estimated  at  over 

laid  crosbwUe  in  a  ship's  waist,  to  sus-  two  millions.    There  are  also 


Skin"  Diseases  Skobeleff 

{lands,  which  secrete  an  oily  fluid  useful  being  efficacious  in  the  cure  of  various 

or  lubrication.     Though  the  most  oaten-  cutaneous  diseases,   to  which  the  inhab- 

sible  function  of  the  skin  seems  to  be  that  itants  of  Egypt,  Arabia,  etc.,  are  subject 

it  covers  in  and  protects  the  more  deli-  It   is   about   6   inches   in    length,   has   a 

cate   structures   that   lie   beneath   it,   its  cylindrical  body  and  tail,  and  Durrows  in 

functions  as  an  excretory  organ  and  as  the  sand. 

a  regulator  of  the  temperature  of  the  Skinner  (skin'er),  Chables  Mont- 
body  are  also  of  high  importance.  The  MXkXXI,AW?*  qomebt.  author,  born  at  Vic- 
hair  and  nails  are  modifications  of  the  tor,  New  York,  in  1852.  He  wrote 
epidermis,  as  are  also  the  feathers  of  Myths  and  Legends  of  Our  Own  Land, 
birds  and  the  claws  of  animals.  Ex-  With  Feet  to  the  Earth,  Do-Nothing 
tensions  of  skin,  as  between  the  toes  Days,  etc.  Also  the  drama  Villon,  the 
of  ducks,  etc.,  or  between  the  arms  and  Vagabond,  played  by  his  brother,  Otis 
legs  of  flying  squirrels,  and  as  seen  in  Skinner.  lie  died  in  1007. 
bats,  may  exist.  And  pendulous  skin-  QIqa  ^ee  ^c,°* 
folds,     horns,     callosities,     horny    plates,  Mrvxv# 

scales,    and    other    modifications    of    the  Skinton     (skip'tun),  a   town   in   Eng- 

epidermis,  are  met  with  in   various  ani-  ywn    iand,  county  of  York   (West 

mals.     The   scutes   or    bony    plates   seen  Riding),   near   the   river  Aire,   26   miles 

in   the  armadillos  are  dermal   structures  N.  w.  of  Leeds.     It  has  manufactures  of 

united    to    horny    plates    formed    by    the  cotton  and  woolen  goods,  and  an  ancient 

epidermis.     In     many     reptiles     and     in  castle,    a    spacious    quadrangular    struc- 

some  lizards  the  two  layers  of  the  skin  ture,    the    greater    part    of    which    was 

similarly     participate     in     forming     the  erected  in  the  reign  of  Edward  11.     Pop. 

exoskeleton.     The    scales    of    fishes    are  12,981. 

formed  by  the  dermis  or  true  skin;  but  Skirmishers     (skir'mish-era),    troops 

those  of  serpents  are  epidermic  in  their  serving    in    loose   order 

nature.  in   front  of  an  army.     Their   usual  em- 

Qlrin  TIiqaqqaq  &  name  for  such  dis-  ployment  is  to  protect  an  advancing 
0A.1I1  xuacttBCS,    eageg      ag      ^em^    army  from  a  surprise. 

shingles,  ringworm,  pityriasis,  lichen,  itch,  SkllTet  (  skir  et  *  ^lum  Sisarum  ) ,  a 
etc.  * **■*    piant    belonging    to    the    nat 

CJlriTi-crrof finer  m  surgery,  a  method  order  Umbellifera?,  sometimes  cultivated 
aaaii  gittiniig,     fQr  the  treatment  0|   |n    kitcben-zardens    for    its    roots.     It    is 

large  ulcerated  surfaces  by  the  trans-  a  perennial  plant,  a  native  of  China 
plantation  of  small  pieces  of  skin  from  and  Japan.  The  roots  are  composed  of 
another  part  of  the  body.  It  has  re-  several  prongs  about  the  thickness  of  a 
cently  been  learned  that  skin  kept  in  finger,  joined  together  at  the  top.  The 
cold  storage  can  be  successfully  applied  flowers  are  white,  and  the  roots,  which 
for  this  purpose,  thus  enabling  skin  taken  resemble  parsnip,  may  be  used  from  the 
from  amputated  limbs,  etc.,  to  be  thus  end  of  September  onwards, 
kept  and  used.  A  late  experiment  with  SklttleS  L^it'Iz),  &  favorite  game  in 
the  membrane  of  eggs,  instead  of  skin,  is  England,  generally  played  in 

said  to  have  proved  a  complete  success.  covered  rrounds  called  skittle-alleys.  It 
Skink  *ne  common  name  of  small  is  played  with  a  flattish-s  Imped  wooden 
OIUUA»  lizards  belonging  to  the  genus  ball  about  a  foot  in  diameter,  and  nine 
Scincus.  Thev  have  a  long  body  en-  skittles  or  wooden  pins,  cigar-shaped  and 
tirely  covered  with  rounded  imbricate  about  a  foot  high.  The  players  try  each 
scales,  and  are  natives  of  warm  climates,    in  turn  with  how  few  casts  of  the  ball 

they  can  knock  down  all  the  skittles. 
There  are,  however,  minor  variations  in 
playing  the  game.  It  is  also  known  as 
ninepins,  and  in  the  United  States  as 
tenpins,  ten  instead  of  nine  pins  being 
used,  while  the  balls  used  are  round  and 
of  several  sizes. 

SkobelefF  (j*o'be-lef)f  Mikhail 
o&uueieu  Dimitrievich,  a  Russian 
general,  born  in  1843,  and  entered  the 
army  as  sublieutenant  in  1861.  He  dis- 
tinguished himself  against  the  Poles  in 
Adds  or  Common  Skink  (Scincus  offlcinSli*).       18C<>,    and    afterwards    in    Central    Asia. 

In  1870  he  was  appointed  military  gov- 
One  species,  the  adda  (Scincus  officinalis)  ernor  of  the  province  of  Ferghana.  In 
is    celebrated    throughout    the    East    as    the     Russo-Turkish    war    Skobeleff    dis- 


Skopelos 


unguisbed  himself  at  the  second  battle 
of  I'levua,  and  also  at  Iioftscha.  In 
18T8  lie  was  created  adjutant-general  to 
the  emperor.  In  1SS0  he  successfully  led 
an  expedition  against  tlie  Tekke  Turco- 
mans, and  captured  tieok  Tcpe.  .Inn.  1'J, 
ISiil.  He  was  then  promoted  to  the  rank 
of  general,  lie  died  suddenly  in  Moscow 
in  INSli.  He  waa  n  brilliant  and  scien- 
tific   officer,    and    much    beloved    by    the 


Northern  S  parades,  tlrcvhin  Arvlupoki^ii, 
about  11  miles  long  and  5  miles  broad. 
The  town  of  Skopelos,  on  its  southeast 
shore,  is  a  (ireek  nee,  and  h:is  a  number 
of    churches    and    convents.     I'op.    about 

Skowhegan    '.^^'^'i' ' ,■„■  %„£$: 

net  Co..  Maine,  on  Kmn'rh',,.  11U-.V.  ;t0 
miles  N.  by  E.  of  Aiigiistu.  It  lists  k.uhI 
water    power,    mid     hu*    paper    :ind    pulp 

mills  ..il.'l.xli.  I.'HiIj.t.   w<,.,lr.,s,  i„..lK,  and 
other  factories.     I'i.jj.  3!W1. 
SVim.trnll     (skd  a),    a    powerful    hint 

Stcrcorariu*  or  Li'nlrU  cotaniclrt.  It  is 
found  in  the  Shetland  Islands,  the 
Faroe  Islands  and  Icelimd,  and  displays 
mueli  courage  in  nniking  oilier  birds 
which  prey  on  fish  disgorge  Ilieir  newly- 
cnugh!  food.  Kmrtlter  spo-ies  are  known 
in  Britain  as  the  Antic  .skua  and  long- 
tailed  skua. 

Skllll  ''le  T"""p  ai'P'i'-1'  to  the  skelf- 
most  vertebrates  of  n  facial  and  a 
nranial   portion,    and   which    incloses   the 


Skunk 


between  the  eye  cavities.  The  facial  par- 
lion  includes  fourteen  bones  —  two  honI 
bones  O ;  two  mpcrior  maxillary,  or  upper 
jaw-bones  F;  two  lachrymal  bones  H; 
two  malar  or  cheek  bones  e  ;  two  palate 
hones;  two  turbinated  bones  L  V; 
the  vomer,  dividing  into  two  the  cavity 
of  the  nose  J,  and  the  inferior  mariUar) 
or  lower  jaw-bone  k.  This  is  the  only 
bone  which  is  movable,  a  hinge-joint 
being  formed  between  its  strong  promi- 
nences at  p.  The  left  zygomatic  arch  ii 
shown  at  r.  At  the  base  of  the  occipltil 
bone  is  the  large  aperture  termed  [be 
foramen  magnum,  through  which  the 
brain  and  spinal  marrow,  become  con- 
tinuous.    The   two    lesser   foramina,   out 


of  man,  and 
infancy    to   old 

en eb rata  differ 
in   tbe  relative 


the  different 
at  different  ages  from 
age.  The  skulls  of  moat 
widely  from  that  of  ma 
development  of  their  various  parts.  Bee 
also  special  articles,  such  as  Ichltiyolnaf, 
DruUholopy,  Iteplilia,  etc.,  and  also  Ear, 
title,  "Same,  etc. 

Sklink    f.,/'fnE"'«    mephitica    or   psta- 
longing  to  the  weasel  family.     It  inhabit! 


Coaiaion  Bkunk  {Miptitttt  nuphltttaj. 

North  America,  and  its  average  aiie  is 
about  that  of  a  large  cat.  Ita  fur  ia  of 
a  dark-brown  hue.  streaked  longitudinally 
with  black  and  white,  and  its  tail  is  Inaf 
and  tinsliy.  The  skunk  is  notorious  from 
tbe  potent  and  disgusting  odor  which  it 
emits  from  its  anal  glands,  and  which  ii 
perceptible  a  mile  away.  The  secretion 
of  these  glands  can  be  forcibly  ejected  it 
Tbe    tbe  will  of  the  animal,  and  its  stench  a 

> s.    :«i    |.er-<iHii-tn    that   no  nmount  of  washil* 

eik'lrl    will   remove  it   from  clothes   impregnated 


t   the   skull   uud   (he   face, 


.    which    is    purified 

fur  cnminercinl  purposes  by  heat.  Ther* 
an-  two  oilier  less  common  species,  now 
classed  in  separate  genera. 


Skunk-cabbage 
Skunk-cabbage  tfO/JlTK 

of  the  nat.  order  A  races*  or  arums,  so 
named  from  its  smell.  The  root  and 
seeds  are  said  to  be  antispasmodic,  and 
have  been  used  as  expectorants  and  as 
palliatives  in  asthma.  It  is  common  in 
the  northern  United  States  and  Canada, 
where  it  is  one  of  the  earliest  spring 
plants  to  appear. 

QIttta  (»kl),  the  largest  of  the  Hebrides 
OJIvc  or  Western  Isles  of  Scotland, 
situated  on  the  west  of  the  county  of 
Inverness,  of  which  it  forms  a  part,  and 
from  which  it  is  separated  by  Kyle 
Rhea  and  the  Sound  of  Sleat;  areatest 
length,  48  miles;  breadth,  from  3  to  25 
miles;  area,  about  535  square  miles. 
It  is  everywhere  deeply  indented  by  sea- 
lochs,  and  is  noted  for  the  grand  cliff 
and  mountain  scenery  around  its  coasts. 
The  interior  may  be  regarded  as  one 
great  mountainous  moorland,  rising  in 
Cuchullin  Hills  to  an  altitude  of  3200 
feet.  Numerous  streams  and  fresh- 
water lochs  afford  abundance  of  trout 
and  raliuon.  The  climate  is  moist  and 
variable.  The  only  arable  land  lies 
along  the  sea-board,  and  is  mostly  cul- 
tivated under  the  crofter  system.  The 
greater  part  of  the  surface  is  devoted  to 
the  rearing  of  sheep  and  cattle.  The 
only  mineral  profitably  worked  is  a 
crystalline  limestone,  which  furnishes 
blocks  of  white  and  variegated  marble. 
Fishing  is  the  employment  of  a  large 
number  of  the  population.  Portree,  a 
seaport  on  the  east  coast  of  the  island, 
has  an  excellent  harbor.  The  Gaelic  lan- 
guage is  mostly  spoken.  Pop.  14,042. 
QIttto    Torripr      a   breed  of  dogs  sup- 

come  of  a  cross  between  the  native  dog 
of  Skye  and  a  Maltese  terrier. 

Skylark.   »"/*.*. 
Sky-rocket,    a  firework  composed  of 

w"«'  *v\/«.\,i*,  a  ullxture  of  niter, 
sulphur  and  charcoal  tightly  rammed  in 
a  stout  pafHT  case,  which  ascends  when 
the  compound  is  iguiied  at  the  lower 
end.  A  stick  is  attached  to  one  side  of 
the  case  to  steady  the  llight. 
SkVTOS  <ski'ros),  or  Skyro,  an  island 
*  in     the    Grecian    Archipelago, 

about  25  miles  east  of  the  island  of 
Kulura  ;  greatest  length,  N.  x.  w.  to  8.  8. 
F.,  nlM>ut  IS  miles;  breadth,  7  miles.  It 
U'lnnirs  to  the  nomarchy  of  Kulsra,  and 
is  rorky  and  not  very  fertile,  but  ex- 
ports corn  and  fruits.  Pop.  about  3500. 
Qlr-fT'.enrartA-r      the    name    often    given 

o&y  scraper,    tn  the  very  tnU  oflW 

buildings  now  numerous  in  all  the 
larce   American   cities.     They  are  strong 


Slater 


structures,  with  riveted  steel  frames, 
resting  on  bed-rock  or  great  cantilevers 
sunk  far  below  the  surface. 

Sla?  a  B*condarv  product  of  the 
***"©»  processes  of  extracting  metals 
from  their  ores.  It  is  mainly  a  com- 
pound of  silica  with  alumina  or  lime, 
or  both,  together  with  various  other  sub- 
stances in  small  quantity.  It  always 
contains  more  or  less  of  the  metal  from 
the  extraction  of  which  it  results.  The 
presence  of  silica  gives  a  glassy  appear- 
ance to  the  mass.  Slag  is  sometimes  cast 
into  blocks,  and  used  for  road-making 
and  building,  and  when  reduced  to  powder 
it  is  used  in  making  mortar,  and  in  some 
parts  of  Europe  to  impart  a  glaze  to 
bricks.  It  is  also  utilized  in  the  manu- 
facture of  glass.  Slag  phosphate  meal 
is  a  fertilizer  made  from  basic  stag 
(which  see). 

Slander.   ****<*<*• 

Slate  ("Iat>*  or  Clay-slate,  called 
sometimes  argillite,  a  well- 
known  hard  variety  of  rock  which  splits 
into  thin  plates,  the  type  being  roofing 
slate.  The  lamination  of  slate  is  not 
that  of  its  bedding,  but  is  often  at  right 
angles  to  it.  It  Is  produced  by  lateral 
pressure,  and  is  confined  to  disturbed  and 
metamorphosed  rock.  The  prevailing 
color  is  gray,  of  various  shades;  it  yields 
to  the  knife,  but  varies  considerably  as 
respects  hardness  in  its  different  varieties. 
Slate  occurs  in  all  countries  where  there 
are  me  tamo  rp  hie  rocks.  It  is  commonly 
divided  into  elevated  beds  of  various 
degrees  of  thickness;  and  from  the 
natural  divisions  of  the  rock  they  often 
form  peaked  and  serrated  mountains. 
The  finest  variety  which  is  used  for  the 
covering  of  roofs  is  generally  embedded 
in  other  slate  rocks  of  a  coarser  kind. 
Quarries  of  slate  of  this  description  are 
worked  extensively  in  various  localities 
in  the  United  States  and  England. 
Those  slates  which  contain  a  large  pro- 
portion of  quarts  are  called  tract- 
slate.  The  most  valuable  kinds  come 
from  Sonnenberg  in  Meiningen,  and 
Saalfeld.  Chlorite  or  talc  slate  are  those 
kinds  which  contain  a  large  percentage 
of  talc.  Drawing  slate,  or  black  CAoJJr, 
is  slate  containing  8  to  10  per  cent,  of 
carbonaceous  matter.  It  comes  from 
Italy,  Spain,  and  Rayreuth.  Polishing 
slate,  which  is  composed  of  the  skeletons 
of  infusoria,  occurs  at  Planitz  near 
Zwickau,  and  near  Bilin  in  Bohemia. 
It  is  used  for  polishing  metals.  Slate 
pencils  are  made  of  certain  varieties  of 
soft  slate. 

Slo+pr  (sli'ter),  the  popular  name  of 
oitticr    the  0nisddjl.  or  wood  Uct  fa. 


Slave  Coast  Slavery 

lly  of  Crustacea,  belonging  to  the  order  Iso-  Augustus  a  single  person  la  said  to  hart 

poda.     The  common  wood-louse  or  slater  left    at    bis    death    over    4000    slaves. 

(Onucua  or  Porcellio  scaber)   is  usually  Hosts   of   slaves    were   employed    in   the 

found  beneath  stones,  among  damp  moss,  gladiatorial     exhibitions.     Slave     revolts 

and  in  similar  situations.     The  color  is  occurred  in   134  and   102  B.C.  in  8icily, 

a  dull  leaden  hue,  which  sometimes  ex-  and  a  revolt  in  Italy  led  by  the  gladia- 

hibits     white     spots.     The     land     slater  tor  Spartacus,  in  73  B.C.  was  put  down 

(Oniscus    ascllua),    is    another    familiar  only  with  considerable  difficulty.     Slaves, 

species,  and  is  spotted  yellow  and  white,  however,   were  often  set  at   liberty,  and 

The    water-slaters,    genus    Asellus,    are  these  freedmen  were  a  well-known  class 

found  in  fresh-water  streams  and  ponds,  at  Home.     But  it  was  not  till  the  time 

Slave   Coast     a    maritirae    st"P    on   °f    the    empire    that    any    great    change 
uAovt;   vvoot,    tne  wegt  Q£  Africa,  on   took  place  in  the  condition  of  the  slaves. 

the  Guinea  Coast,  extending  between  the  Augustus  granted  the  slave  a  legal  status* 
Volta  and  Akinga,  a  stretch  of  about  and  Antoninus  took  away  from  the  mas- 
240  miles.  It  consists  mainly  of  long  tera  the  power  of  life  and  death  over 
narrow  islands.  The  principal  towns  their  slaves.  The  early  Christian  church 
on  the  coast  are  Badagry  and  Whydah.  did  much  to  diminish  slavery,  but  slavery 
A  large  traffic  in  slaves  was  formerly  and  the  slave  trade  continued  to  exist 
carried  on  at  the  ports  of  this  region,  for  1000  years  in  the  Christian  nations 
hence  its  name.  The  Slave  Coast  is  di-  of  Europe  that  rose  on  the  ruins  of  the 
vided  into  sections  which  belong  to  Ger-  Roman  Empire.  It  was  not  till  the 
many,  France  and  Great  Britain.  thirteenth  century  that  the  scourge  of 
Slave  Iiftke  Great,  a  large  lake  in  slavery  began  to  die  out  in  Europe. 
w  c  *4cwkc,  Northwestern  Canada,  The  Koran  expressly  permits  the  Mos- 
between  Hudson's  Ray  and  the  west  coast,  lems  to  acquire  slaves  by  conquest,  but 
It  is  of  extremely  irregular  form,  and  this  method  of  acquiring  slaves  was  not 
has  an  estimated  area  of  12,000  square  resorted  to  until  the  Crusades.  Previous 
miles.  It  receives  the  waters  of  Lake  to  the  Crusades  they  kept  negro  slaves 
Athabasca  bv  the  Slave  River  on  the  imported  from  Africa.  Subsequently 
south,  and  discharges  its  own  waters  by  the  Mohammedans  began  to  obtain 
the  Mackenzie  at  its  western  extremity,  white  slaves  not  only  by  war  but  also 
The  banks  of  Slave  River  are  in  many  by  purchase,  even  from  parts  of  Western 
parts  well  wooded ;  numerous  rapids  and  Europe.  The  Mohammedans  of  the 
falls  occur  in  its  course. —  Lessek  Slave  Barbary  States  also  obtained  white 
Lake  lies  about  270  miles  southwest  of  slaves  by  piracy  in  the  Mediterranean. 
Lake  Athabasca,  in  the  district  of  After  slavery  had  become  all  bnt  ex- 
Athabasca.  It  is  about  GO  miles  long,  tinct  in  Europe,  it  had  a  new  birth  in 
and  its  greatest  breadth  about  12  miles,  the  American  colonies  of  European 
QIqttp  PivAr  $i'c  #J«pc  Lake,  Great,  origin.  The  Portuguese  were  the  first 
oittvc  xvivci.  t0  hunt  negroeg  in  tue  interior  of  Africa 

SlaverV       *ne  8-vstem  by  which  certain  for  use   as   slaves   in   the  colonies.     Tbe 

*'     persons    are    kept    as     the  first    shipment    of   negroes    to    the    New 

property    of    others,    a    system    of    great  World    took    place    in    1503,    when    tbe 

antiquity    and    formerly    of    wide    preva-  Portuguese  landed  some  in  8t.  Domingo. 

lence.     Among   the    Hebrews   the   system  From  that  time  to  the  present  century  a 

of    slavery    was    one    of   great    mildness,  traffic  in  negroes  across  the  Atlantic  was 

Native     Hebrew     slaves     were     released  carried  on   by  all   the  Christian  colonial 

every    seventh    year,    and    their    owners  powers.     In   15o*2  the  English  first  took 

were     enjoined     to     treat     them     kindly,  part  iu  the  trade,  and  in  course  of  time 

Among   the   Greeks   and   Romans   slavery  outdid    all    other    nations    in    the   extent 

was  a  rooted  institution.     At  Athens  the  to    which    they    carried    this    traffic,    as 

slaves  were  commonly  treated  with  mild-  also,  it  is  said,  in  the  cruelty  with  which 

ness,  but  at  Sparta  they  are  said  to  have  they    conducted    it.     About    1770   nearly 

been  dealt  with  very  harshly.    The  slaves  200  English  vessels  were  engaged  in  the 

of   the  ancient    Romans   were  either  cap-  trade. 

tives    or    debtors    that    were    unahle    to       The   first   persons   who   liberated   their 

pay.     In    Rome   the   slave   had   originally  slaves,  and  labored  to  effect  the  abolition 

no    rights   at    all.     He   could    he    put    u  of   the  slave   trade,   were   some   Quakers 

death     for     the     smallest     misdemeanor,  in     England     and     the     United     States 

Slaves    were    exceedingly    numerous,    and  early     in     the     eighteenth     century.     In 

in     time     almost     monopolized     all     the  ITS." J    a    petition    was    addressed    to    the 

various      handicrafts      and      occupation*,  i British    parliament    for    the    abolition   of 

thoHi»    of    the    clerk,    the    doctor    and    the  the    trade,    which    Wilberforce  supported, 

litesary    man    included.     In    the    time    of  Rut  the  soul  ot  all  the  efforts  for  toe  abo- 
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lition  of  the  traffic  was  Thomas  Clarkson. 
Id  1788  Pitt  presented  a  petition  against 
the  trade  to  the  House  of  Commons, 
but  the  merchants  of  Liverpool  and 
Bristol  resisted  its  abolition  so  violently 
that  Pitt,  Fox,  Wilberforce,  and  others 
could  effect  nothing  but  the  passage  of 
some  provisions  for  diminishing  the 
hardship    of    confinement    on    shipboard. 

A  bill  passed  the  House  of  Commons 
for  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade  in 
1792,  but  it  was  rejected  by  the  Lords. 
On  February  4,  1794,  the  French  Na- 
tional Convention  declared  all  the  slaves 
of  the  French  colonies  free.  Wilberforce 
brought  in  a  bill  with  a  like  object  in 
179<)f  but  it  was  rejected.  The  African 
Society,  founded  by  Wilberforce  and 
Clarkson,  now  redoubled  its  efforts  to 
procure  the  suppression  of  this  traffic, 
and  in  March,  1807.  the  famous  Aboli- 
tion Act  was  passed.  January  1,  1808, 
was  fixed  as  the  time  when  this  trade, 
on  the  part  of  the  British,  should 
cease.  The  same  date  was  fixed  in  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  for  the 
suppression  of  the  slave  trade.  The 
abolition  of  the  slave  trade  by  most  of 
the  European  powers  was  gradually  pro- 
vided for  by  treaty.  The  abolition  of 
slavery  itseli  gradually  followed  that  of 
the  trade  in  slaves.  In  the  United  States 
all  the  Northern  States  in  which 
slaves  were  held  passed  laws  for  the 
immediate  or  gradual  emancipation  of 
the  slaves  at  various  dates  between  1777 
and  1804.  In  1S31  the  British  govern- 
ment emancipated  all  the  slaves  of  the 
crown,  and  iu  1833  a  bill  was  passed 
for  the  emancipation  of  all  the  slaves  in 
British  colonies.  By  this  bill  the  slaves 
were  to  receive  their  freedom  on  August 
1,  1834,  and  a  compensation  of  £-(),- 
000.000  was  to  be  distributed  as  a  gift 
among  the  slave  holders,  to  compensate 
them  for  any  loss  they  might  sustain  by 
the  arrangement.  The  greatest  slave- 
holding  nation  within  recent  times  was 
the  United  States,  in  which,  however, 
slavery  had  become  confined  to  the 
Southern  States.  As  a  result  of  the 
Civil  war  it  was  abolished  by  procla- 
mation in  1S<>3,  and  by  constitutional 
amendment  in  lNf>.~>.  In  1S73  the 
Spanish  government  abolished  slavery  in 
Porto  Rico,  and  in  ISNti  abolition  in 
Cuba  took  place.  In  Brazil  slavery  ex- 
isted till  18S8.  A  decree  for  its  aboli- 
tion in  China  was  announced  in   1910. 

The  efforts  which  were  constantly  be- 
ing made  to  suppress  the  slave  trade 
on  the  east  const  of  Africa  only  slowly 
led  to  satisfactory  success.  In  1S17  a 
treaty  for  its  suppression  was  concluded 
with'   Madagascar,     and     in     1822     with 


the  Imam  of  Muscat  (ruler  of  Oman) ; 
but  the  slave  trade  continued  as  ac- 
tive as  ever  along  the  whole  coast. 
Those  chiefly  engaged  in  the  trade  were 
Arabs,  who  sold  the  slaves  in  the  Afri- 
can countries  bordering  on  the  Medi- 
terranean and  at  the  ports  of  the  Red 
Sea.  They  were  all  ultimately  destined 
for  Mohammedan  masters.  The  sup- 
pression of  the  trade  was  one  of  the 
objects  of  Sir  Samuel  Baker's  expedi- 
tion up  the  Nile  in  1870-73;  and  much 
more  vigorous  and  effective  measures 
were  carried  out  by  General  Gordon  in 
1877  and  subsequent  years.  In  May, 
1873,  a  treaty  was  signed  stipulating  for 
its  suppression  within  the  dominions  of 
the  Sultan  of  Zanzibar;  and  the  slave- 
market  at  Zanzibar  was  thereupon 
closed.  Even  as  late  as  1894,  though 
Britain  and  Germany  were  unceasing  in 
their  efforts  to  put  down  the  traffic  in 
the  interior  of  the  country,  it  still  con- 
tinued alive.  It  was  carried  on  chiefly 
by  so-called  Arabs,  and  the  cruelties  per- 
petrated by  and  under  the  direction  of 
these  ruflians  in  their  raids  for  slaves 
were  appalling.  Since  then,  however,  the 
control  of  most  of  the  coast  by  European 
nations  has  fairly  put  an  end  to  this  de- 
plorable traffic. 

ClaTrrmia  (sla-vG'ni-a ;  German.  K/a- 
DiaVOnia       vonirn)t   n   district    of   the 

Serb-Croot-SIovcne  state  of  Jugo-Slavia ; 
formerly  a  crown  land  of  Ilungury.  form- 
ing with  Croatia  an  autonomous  province 
within  Austria-Hungary.  A  branch  of  the 
Carnian  Alns  traverses  it.  and  forms  the 
watershed  net  ween  the  Drave  and  the 
Save,  tributaries  of  the  I>anube.  Along 
the  rivers  extend  fertile  plains,  where 
large  crops  of  wheat  and  corn  are  raided, 
and  immense  herds  of  cattle  and  swine 
are  reared.  Flax.  hemp,  fruit  {peaches, 
chestnuts,  almonds,  figs),  tobacco  and 
wine  are  pnxluced.  Manufactures  are  not 
extensive.  The  inhabitants  are  mostly  of 
the  same  race  with  the  Servians;  and  on 
the  defeat  of  Austria,  in  101S,  at  the  end 
of  the  European  war  (q.  v.)  they  joined 
with  the  Servians  and  Croats  and  estab- 
lished the  Serb-Croat-Slovene  ntate  known 
n m  Jiigo-Shivia  (q.  v.).  Pop.  .'178,000. 
SlaVS  (**l||vsK  n  branch  of  the  Aryan 
°  family  of  nations,  among  which 

it  is  most  nearly  allied  to  the  Lithuanian 
and  more  distantly  to  the  Germanic 
branch.  In  the  fourth  century  81avs 
lived  in  great  numbers  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  Carpathians,  and  thence  they 
appear  to  have  spread  northward  to  the 
Baltic  and  southward  to  the  Adriatic 
About  the  beginning  of  the  sixth  century 
they  are  found  on  the  northern  bank*  of 
the   linwer   Oanubc,   whence   they   passed 


Sledge  Sleep 

over   to   the   southern    banks,   occupying  This  state  is  consistent  with  a  kind  of 

Mu'siii  ami  Thrace;    ut   this  time  Slavs  passive  activitv  of  these  nervous  centers, 

also  peopled  Rohcmia  and  Moravia,  and  as    seen    in    the   acts    or    phenomena   of 

before   the  end   of  the  century   they   had  dreaming,   as   well   as   in  other  concomi- 

iicnct  rated    into   Transylvania,   Hungary,  taut   phenomena  of  sleep.     All   parts  of 

Jpper    Austria,    Styriu,    Carinthia,    and  the   body   which   are   the  seat   of  active 

Carniola.     The  Slavonic  tribes  of  Chor-  change   require  periods   of   rest.     In   the 

vatians     (Croats)     and    Servians    settled  case  of  the  brain  it  would  be  impossible 

probably   between   (>>4   and   G.'!8   in   Dal-  that    there    should    be    short    periods   of 

inatia  and  the  whole  of  ancient  Illyricum  activity    and    repose,    that    is,    of    con- 

(what    is    now    the    Serb-Croat-Slovene  sciousness     and     unconsciousness,     hence 

state  of  Jugo-Slavia).     Finally,  Slavonic  the  necessity  of  sleep,  a  condition  which 

tribes  spread  from  their  first  settlements  is  an  unusually  perfect  example  of  what 

also  to  the  north  and  east,  over  the  re-  occurs    at    varying    intervals    in    every 

mainder  of  modern  Russia.     Of  this  wide  actively   working   portion   of   our   bodies. 

territory    the    Slavonians    again    lost    in  Sleep,     therefore,     affords     the     interval 

process   of   time   the   Elbe  and   Oder   re-  during    which    nervous    energy    expended 

gions,  Upper  Austria,  and  part  of  Carin-  during    the    waking    hours    is    renewed, 

thin  and  Styria,  of  all  of  which  they  were  The    respective   influences  of   habit,   age, 

deprived  by  Cermanic  tribes;    large  parts  temperament,  and  occupation  have  much 

of  Transylvania  and  Hungary,  which  fell  to    do    with    the    induction    and    main- 

to  Roumanians  and  Magyars;    and  parts  tenancc  of  sleep  in  different  individuals, 

of  the  regions  on  the  south  of  the  Danube,  An    abnormal    condition    of    irritability 

which  fell  to  (Jreeks  ami  Turks.  caused  bv  great  mental  effort   or  strain 

The  Slavs  form  three  groups:    (1)   the  for   a   considerable    time,    frequently    re- 

Ejixtcrn  t/roup.  Oreat  Russians.  Little  or  suits   in    preventing   the   access   of   sleep 

Malo  Russians  (lneluding  Ruthenians  and  when    it    is    desired.     This    indicates    a 

Ikrninians),   and   White  Russians;     (1>)  rovolt    of    the    nervous    centers,     which 

the    \\  rstrrn   yruup,  Poles,  Czechs    (com-  may   prove  dangerous  if  the  cause  of  it 

prehending  Czechs  in  the  narrower  nppli-  be   not  HPee<lilv   done  away  with.     Sleep 

cation,    Moravians,    and    Slovaks)      and  often  occurs  in  very  different  degrees  in 

Sorbs,    or    Wends    (Lusatians),    divided  different    parts    of    the    nervous    system. 

into   I  pper  and   .Lower  Sorbs ;     (.*)    the  The  phenomena  of  dreams  and  Momnam- 


Sledf?e    (slcdj),    a    vehicle    moved    on  deficient    and    an    excessive    quantity    of 

OACUoc    runners   or   on    low    wheels,   or  blood    within    the   cranium;    but    it    was 

without    wheel**,    for    the    convcyinee    <»f  once  supposed  that  the  latter  offered  the 

load*   over   fro/.i-u    snow   or   ice,   or   over  truest    analogy    to    the   normal    condition 

the    bare    ground;    called    also    a    */<</.  of  the  brain  in  sleep,  and,  in  the  absence 

Also  a  kind  of  traveling  carriage  mounted  of  any  proof  to  the  contrary,  the  brain 

on    runners,    otherwise    called    a    sleigh;  was   said    to    be   during   sleep   congested* 

mm  h  u».<-d  in   Ku^ia,  Canada,  and  other  Direct     experimental     inquiry     has     led, 

northern     countries     during     winter,     in-  however,     to     the     opposite     conclusion. 

stead     of    whi-i-l-earriau'es    ah<>    in     the  The  condition  of  the  brain  during  sleep  is 

United  States  fur  pleasure  purposes.  one  of  considerable  blood lessness.     There 

Sleet)     ("I'l".    the   state   in    which   the  seems  to  be  both  a  diminished  quantity 

c"    a<ti\it\    of  the  senses  and  cere-  of   blood   circulation    through    the   brain, 

brum    or    brain    proper    appears    to    be  and  the  speed  of  its  movement  Is  much 

naturally     and     temporarily     suspended,  lessened.     See  Dreams,  ktomnambulism* 


Sleeping  Sickness 


Slip 


Sleeping  Sickness,  c\**2fcei«; 

transmitted  by  the  bite  of  the  tsetse 
fly,  which  introduces  tripanosomuta  into 
the  human  system.  It  produces  a 
lethargy  which  is  almost  certain  to 
end  in  death.  It  made  its  way  within 
recent  years  from  Central  Africa  to 
Uganda,  where  the  mortality  became 
very  great,  ranging  from  20,000  to 
30,000  a  year.  It  has  been  found  that 
the  fly  is  confined  to  certain  fixed  locali- 
ties, one  being  in  the  strip  of  timber 
along  the  shore  of  the  Victoria  Nyanza. 
By  removing  the  inhabitants  from  these 
districts  the  mortality  was  reduced  in 
1908  to  less  than  2000,  and  these 
probably  persons  infected  before  removal. 
No  cure  for  the  disease  has  yet  been 
found,  though  vigorous  efforts  are  being 
made  to  discover,  some  means  of  com- 
bating it. 
SlCSVllT       ^ee  Schh'3icig-IIol8trin. 

Slibovitz  (.8li!>'0"lvi.tz): n  kindf?f  »i)irJt 

wxauvtxi/a    ^^(,1]^]  la  Austria-Hungary 
from  the  fermented  juice  of  plums. 

ftliHpll     (sli'dcl),      John,      statesman, 
oiiucix   bopn  at  Now  York  flbout  ivxit 

f >ract iced  law  in  New  Orleans  after  1819. 
le  was  made  U.  8.  district  attorney 
for  Louisiana  in  1834;  elected  to  con- 
gress in  1843 ;  was  minister  to  Mexico 
1845;  United  States  »<v.atw  1853-01. 
He  joined  the  Confederate  cause  in 
1801  and  was  sent  in  November,  with 
James  M.  Mason,  as  a  commissioner  to 
France.  The  commissioners  were  seized 
on  the  Knglish  mail-steamer  Trent  by 
Captain  Wilkes,  of  the  United  States. 
This  seizure  threatened  to  lead  to  war 
with  England.  He  was  released  in  Jan- 
uary, 1SIS2.  and  went  to  France,  but 
failed  in  the  principal  object  of  his 
mission,  that  of  obtaining  recognition  of 
the  Confederacy.     He  died  in   1ST1. 

Slide-rest,    ?"  «pim™»»k*  to  the  tum- 

*  mg-lathe  for  holding  and 
resting  the  rutting-tool,  and  ensuring 
accuracy  in  its  motion.  The  slide-rest 
imparts  motion  to  the  cutting-tool  in 
two  directions,  the  one  being  parallel  and 
the  other  at  right  angles  to  the  axis  of 
the  lathe. 

Slide-Valve,     a.     contrivance     exten- 

'  sively  employed  m  reg- 
ulating the  admission  or  escape  of 
stean.  or  water  in  machinery.  A 
familiar  example  of  the  slide-valve  is 
found  in  the  ordinary  steam-valve  of  a 
steam-engine. 

^lliHiTio'-rnlp      a  mathematical  instru- 
oiiuiug  iuic,     ment    or    80ale     ttQUm 

suiting  of  two  parts,  oue  of  which  slides 


along  the  other,  and  each  having  certain 
sets  of  numbers  engraved  on  it,  so  ar- 
ranged that  when  a  given  number  on 
the  one  scale  is  brought  to  coincide  with 
a  given  number  on  the  other,  the  product 
or  some  other  function  of  the  two  num- 
bers is  obtained  by  inspection.  The 
numbers  may  be  adapted  to  answer 
various  purposes,  but  the  instrument  is 
chiefly  used  in  gauging  and  for  the  meas- 
uring of  timber. 

fill  pit  ati    (sle/ven),  a  town  of  Fasten 
one  veil  Koumelia>  at  the  foot  of  th. 

Balkans,  with  manufactures  of  clotl 
otto  of  roses,  etc.  Pop.  20,803. 
Sll?0  (8U'£°)>  a  seaport  town  of  Con- 
o  naught  province,  Treland,  capi- 
tal of  county  Sligo,  134  miles  N.  w.  of 
Dublin,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Garvogue 
(whicji  drains  I^ough  Gill)  lr  Sligo 
Hay.  It  is  the  most  important  seaport 
in  the  x.  w.  of  Ireland,  and  has  a  large 
trade,  chiefly  with  Liverpool,  Glasgow, 
Londonderry,  and  a  few  foreign  ports. 
The  exports  consist  chiefly  of  provi- 
sions, cattle,  grain,  flour,  etc.;  and  the 
imports,  colonial  produce,  timber  and 
coals.  Pop.  10,870. —  The  county  has 
an  area  of  707  sq.  miles,  and  is  more 
pastoral  than  agricultural  in  its  indus- 
tries. The  sir  Tace  is  partly  level  and 
partly  mountainous,  the  Ox  mountains 
rising  to  nearly  1800  feet  high.  There 
are  several  lakes,  including  the  beautiful 
Lough  (till,  Lough  Arrow  and  Lough 
Gara.  The  principal  crops  are  oats  and 
potatoes.  Coarse  woolens  and  linens  are 
manufactured  for  home  use.  The  coast 
fisheries  are  extensive  Sligo  is  the  only 
town  of  any  size.  The  population  has 
decreased  from  189,900  in  1841  to  about 
84,083  at  the  present  time. 
Slim?  an  instrument  for  throwing 
o'  stones  or  bullets,  consisting  of 
a  ptrap  and  two  strings  attached  to  it. 
The  stone  or  bullet  is  lodged  in  the  strap, 
and  the  ends  of  the  strings  being  held  in 
the  hand  the  sling  is  whirled  rapidly 
round  iu  a  circle,  and  the  missile  thrown 
by  letting  go  one  of  the  strings.  The 
velocity  with  which  the  projectile  is  dis 
charged  is  the  same  as  that  with  which 
it  is  whirled  round  iu  a  circle,  having 
the  string  for  its  radius.  The  sling  was 
a  very  general  instrument  of  war  among 
the  ancieuts.  With  a  sling  and  a  stone 
David  killed  Goliath.  The  name  is  alsc 
given  to  a  kind  of  hanging  bandage  in 
which  a  wounded  limb  is  sustained;  and 
to  a  device  for  holding  heavy  articles,  as 
casks,  bales,  etc.,  securely  while  being 
raised  or  lowered. 

SI  1T>  aD  mcHDed  plane  upon  which  a 
0    ">    vessel  is  supported  while  building, 


Slips 


Slips, 


repair;   also,   a   contrivance   for   hauling  tough     wood.     It    blossoms    with    whiti 

vessels  out  ol  the  water  for  repairs,  etc.  flowers  In  the  earl; 

One  form  of  slip  consists  of  a  carriage  spring,   and   has   a 

or  cradle    with    track-wheels   which    run  black,    round,   auB- 

upon    rails    on    an    inclined    plane.     The  tere  fruit  which  Is 

ship  is  placed   on   the  carriage  while   in  used   for  preserves, 

the  water,  and  the  carriage  together  with  for  making  a  ficti- 

tbe  ship  is  drawn  np  the   inclined  plane  tious  port   wine, 

by  means  of  wheels  and  pinions  wrought  and    for   dyeing 

bv  men  or  steam  power.  black.      The   sloe 

Pbopagation    BT,  .a.    mode    of  abounds     in     most 

propagating   plants,    which    con-  parts    of     Europe, 

siats  in  separating  a  young  branch  from  and   ia   from    8   to 

the  parent  stock,  and  pluming  it  in  the  15  feet  high.    There 

ground.     Slips   from   trees   of   which   the  are    two    or    three       ~. _.   »-_„   . 

wood  ia  white  and  light,  such  as  willow,  varieties.   Including    Bi"T£L!?5.\!S..-> 

poplar,    or    lime,    succeed    best.     A    slip  double-flowered,  va-    Bi0" tf""*"*  *•■«■>■ 

succeeds    more    certainly    when    two    or  ri  ego  led -leaved,    and    egg-shaped    fruited 

three   young   buds  are  left  on   the  lower  forms. 

part  of  it  under  ground.  Slortim      (  slo'nyem  ) ,    a    town    in    the 

Sliven      See  Slievcn.  viviiwi    goverllloent    of    Grodno    Hni. 

oil  veil.  Bla_  and  70  m[](,H  80UtneaBt  o(  u,,  town 

•"" Pop.  15,893. 

'"-■'  *  -jail  vessel  furnished 
—  .- ,. -..  „ -  —  — .at  and  a  fixed  bow- 
north  of  Ireland  in  1(100;  studied  medi-  sprit.  It  is  fore-and-aft  rigged,  and  tun- 
cine  In  Lomiou,  1'aris,  and  Montpellicr.  ally  csrrieB  a  main-sail,  fore-sail  (Jib- 
and  died  at  Chelsea  in  1753.  In  1G84  shaped),  a  jib,  and  a  gaff-sail.  It  Is  a 
he  settled  in  London  in  the  practice  of  common  rig  for  yachts.  A  tloop-of-w 
his  profession,  and  in  1685  was  admitted  In  the  older  American  navy,  was  a  vessel 
a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  of  which  below  the  size  of  a  corvette,  and  above 
be  was  appointed  secretary  in  1093,  and  that  of  a  brig.  Sloops  of  war  carried 
president    in    \Tl~i.      ilia   Natural  History  from    ten   to   eighteen   guns. 

'  a    (1707-25)   was  the  result  of  Sloth     (B,oth>>  ""  n«me  applied  toaer- 

ulions    in    that    island    during  eral    genera    of    edentate   mam- 

"087-811.     George    I    created  malia  inhabiting  South  and  Central  Amer- 


sia,  ann   (u  miles 

SI  no  tip    (slon),    Sib    IIahs,    a    dlstin-  of  Grodno.     Pop. 

oiutuie   guis]jej  na,u[.aiiat,  and  founder  SloOTt     (Bl°"P>-  ■ 

of  the  British  Museum,  was  born  in  the  T    with  one 


of  Jam  ait 


..    baronet    nnd    phjsieinn-generaJ    to  icn  and  forming  the  family   Hradypodidii. 

the  forces  in  1710,  and  on  the  accession  This   family   is   distinguished   by  the   Sat 

of  George  II   he  was  named  physician  in  short    head,    and    by   the   elongated   legs, 

ordinary    to    his    majesty.      See    Britiih  furnished   with    powerful   claw*   of  com- 

Museum.  pressed    and    curved    shape.     No    incisor 

SlnrinrlsVfti"     (sla-bat-skoi') ,  a  town  of  teeib     exist,      but     simple     molars     are 

BlODOdSKOl    Itllssjfti      government      °'  developed.     The  stomach  is  of  somewhat 

Vinlkn,   on   the   riclit   hank   of   the   river  complex  nature.     The  fore-limb*  are  longer 

Viatka.     i'op.  10.052.  than  the  hind-limbs,  and  have  a  powerful 

SWnm     1  sl..'kijiii  ),   Henry  Wabneb,  muscular    organization.     The   palms   and 

oiuluju    „nMil.r-   born   at   i,c]p|,ji   xow  Boles  of  the  foet  are  turned  Inwards,  and 

York,   in  1X27.     lie  was  graduated  from  the  claws  are  bent  inwsrds  towards  the 

Wi.si    l'oiiit    Auxk-iuy    in    1852,    resigned  soles,   so   that   the  sloth's   movement*  on 

from   the  army   in   lfs50,  but  entered  the  the  ground  are  both  awkward  and  paln- 

M-rvii-t'   as  nil.Jti.'l   of   voluuicenj  in   1801.  ful;    but   in    their   natural    habitat   amid 

lit'    was    aiipoiuteil    l)ri(t:wlier-B.*iicral    in  the   trees,    the   curved   and    inwardly-dn- 

tbe  autuiiin  of  lstil.  fought  in  the  battles  posed   claws    and    limbs   are   seen    to   be 

iH'fiiri'    Itirbiiiciiid.    was    made   mnjor-een-  admirably     adapted     for     locomotion     In 

eral    iti    Jutv,    1*02.    und    commanded    a  their   characteristic   fashion,   back   down- 

e-irps  at  Cliaiicellorsville  nnd  Gettysburg,  wards,   through   their  native  forests.    Of 

lie  was   made   a   mrjis   loiumamler   umler  the   sloths    the   best-known   species   1*  the 

Slirrmiin  in  IMrlnnd  led  uncof  Ihewfne*  ai     (Brodypu*    Iridaetylmt) ,    which    has 

<if   Kli'-nnnn'H   army   in    its   ureal    man  h  three  tries  and  is  of  n  brownish-gray  color, 

through     Georgia.     lie    died     April     14,  with  darker  tints  on  (he  face  and  limbs. 

1N<4.  The  fur  is  of  very  coarse  character.     The 

Sin*      ("'ft),   or   IImcktiiobn    (/VntiM»  uiiaii,  or  two-toed  sljth   (Cltolapu*  iidtc 

"""*         in_,,,inl       a     ivi-ll-knim-ii     ,li-.i,tn.,nu  !.,!.,. <         h.i     on     avi.naM     lanath     ft     .Km! 


Sloth  Bear 


Smalley 


than  that  of  the  ai.  The  tail  in  both 
species  is  either  wanting,  or  at  the  most 
is  of  rudimentary  character. 

Sloth  Bear,   see  a*™* 

Slot  Machine,  an. .  •ppa»*u;  fi  is 

denomination  and  weight,  dropped  through 
a  slot,  by  its  weight  sets  the  internal 
machinery  in  operation  to  the  production 
of  a  certain  effect,  such  as  passing  out 
candy  or  other  material  to  the  operator. 
These  machines  have  been  adapted  to 
the  sale  of  postage  stamps,  to  the  setting 
free  of  a  fixed  quantity  of  illuminating 
gas,  and  to  numerous  other  purposes, 
Rome  of  them  of  a  gambling  character. 
SIaticTi  (slou),  a  town  of  England, 
Qiuugli  Jn  Buckinghamshire,  20  miles 
west  of  London  and  2  northwest  of 
Windsor.  At  Slough  Sir  William 
Herschel  erected  his  large  astrouomical 
telescope,  and  made  some  of  his  most 
important  discoveries.  Pop.  14,085. 
SlnTTolra  (sld'vakz),  the  name  of  the 
ouivtuia     S|avonian       inhabitants      of 

Northern  Hungary,  also  found  in  Mo- 
ravia in  the  districts  adjoining  Hungary, 
and  in  detached  settlements  in  Lower 
Austria,  Bukowina  and  Slavonia.  The 
Slovaks  possess  in  their  owu  dialect  a 
number  of  beautiful  popular  songs,  collec- 
tions of  which  have  been  published  at 
different  times.  The  total  number  of 
Slovaks  is  under  2,000,000. 

Slovenians  (^-yS'ni-anz),  the  na- 
*****«***»  tive  name  0f  gome  Sla- 
vonian tribes  in  Styria,  Carinthia,  Car- 
niola  and  Hungary,  numbering  about  1} 
million.  The  language  of  the  Slovenians 
is  closely  allied  to  the  Servian.  It  pos- 
sesses some  very  old  and  valuable  literary 
monuments. 

Slow-match,  ?  match  mT,e  ?°  a™° 

^  '  burn  very  slowly.  The 
commonest  kind  of  slow-match  is  a  piece 
of  slightly  twisted  hemp  rope  dipped  in 
a  solution  of  saltpeter,  sugar  of  lead,  etc. 
Slow-matches  are  chiefly  used  to  fire 
mines  or  blasts,  the  object  of  using  them 
being  to  allow  the  person  who  tires  them 
to  escape  to  a  safe  distance  before  the 
explosion  takes  place. 

Slow-worm.    So°  m***-™™- 

Slovd  Slojd  (sloid;  a  Scandinavian 
J  >  word  equivalent  to  the  English 
sleight),  a  system  of  manual  training 
for  pupils  in  elementary  and  higher 
schools,  much  in  vogue  on  the  Continent 
and  practiced  in  some  Knglish  educational 
establishments,  in  which  the  pupils  are 
accustomed  to  the  use  of  tools  in  a  handi- 
craft, which  is  not  necessarily  intended 
to  form   their  future  exclusive  or  main 


occupation.  It  is  applied  to  any  useful 
handiwork  such  as  carpentry,  metal-work, 
basket-work,  fretwork,  bookbinding,  etc., 
but  is  usually  confined  to  wood-sloyd, 
or  the  use  of  the  kuife  and  carpenter's 
tools.  There  is  a  training  school  for 
Sloyd  near  Gothenburg,  which  is  attended 
by  teachers  from  all  countries.  It  is 
already  practically  introduced  into  Amer- 
ica under  the  name  of  manual  training. 

Slu?      tDe     name     applied     to    several 

°*  genera  of  gnsteropodous  mol- , 
lu8cs,  included  in  the  pulmoniferous  (or* 
'lung-bearing')  section  of  the  class,  and 
resembing  the  snails,  but  not  having  an 
external  shell.  The  typical  slugs  form 
the  family  Limacida?,  and  possess  a  rudi- 
mentary shell,  internal  in  its  nature,  and 
generally  concealed  more  or  less  com- 
pletely by  the  mantle.  The  body  is  elon- 
gated, depressed,  and  attenuated  back- 
ward, the  head  and  tentacles  retractile. 
The  latter  are  four  in  number,  the  eyes 
being  borne  on  the  tips  of  the  larger  pair. 
Of  this  genus  the  great  gray  slug  (Lima* 
antiquorum).  the  largest  British  species, 
and  the  black  slug  (L.  afer)  are  the  two 
familiar  species.     The  former  usually  fre- 

3uents  hollow  trees,  undisturbed  heaps  of 
ecaying  vegetable  matter,  and  like  situa- 
tions. The  black  slug  is  more  common 
than  the  gray  species,  and  is  usually  of 
smaller  size.  Other  familiar  genera  are 
the  virion,  represented  by  the  red  slug; 
and  the  Testaeella.  represented  by  the 
little  carnivorous  Testacclla  haliotoides, 
which  feeds  chiefly  upon  earthworms,  and 
is  generally  found  in  the  loose  soil  of 
gardens. 

Slur  *D  mu8i°*  a  fi'£n  i°  tue  form  of 
°        >     a  curve,  placed  over  two  or  more 

notes  on  different  degrees,  to  indicate  that 
they"  are  to  be  played  legato. 
Smack  a  8ma^  decked  or  half-decked 
0uia  ,  vessel  rigged  as  a  cutter,  sloop, 
or  yawl,  used  in  the  coasting  trade  and 
iu  fishing. 

Smalkaldic  League,   ft  fft* 

(League  of). 

Small-arms,   a  s;"0™1.  name  fo'aa" 

^.^cm**  «•*«***»,  portable  tire-arms.  (See 
Musket.  Rifle,  Revolver,  etc.).  The  name 
of  small-arms  factorirs  is  given  to  certain 
government  establishments  for  the  man- 
ufacture of  small-arms. 
Smallev  Umariii,  George  Wash- 
Kfiixaxx^j  burn,  journalist,  born  at 
Franklin,  Massachusetts,  in  1833.  He 
served  as  war  correspondent  of  the  Mew 
York  Tribune  during  the  Civil  war,  the 
German-Austrian  and  the  Franco-German 
wars,  was  Ixwdon  correspondent  of  the 
Tribune  lSr»7-iK>f  and  became  American 
correspondent   of   the  London   Times  in 


«> 


Smallpox  Smell 

1895.  lie  punnl  an  eminent  position  in  lislied  the  Parable*  of  Christ  done  into 
journalism.      Author    of    Anglo-American  verse  (17(55). 

Memories.     Died  in  11)10.  Smart      ^IR  George,  musician,  son  of 

Small*niY5T  an  »<*»t**  infectious  disease,  olliai  **>  a  music-seller  in  London,  born 
oiuttiipuA,  dmracterized  by  a  typical  in  177G;  died  in  18G7.  By  industry  and 
eruption  accompanied  by  high  lever.  The  careful  study  he  rose  to  be  composer  and 
first  symptoms  of  the  disease  appear  organist  to  the  Chapel-Koyal,  St.  James's, 
about  seven  days  after  infection,  when  a  and  directed  the  music  at  the  coronation 
feverish  shivering  pervades  the  body,  fol-  0f  William  IV  and  Queen  Victoria.  He 
lowed  about  three  days  later  by  the  ap-  was  knighted  in  1811.  He  conducted  the 
pearancc  of  red  spots  on  the  face,  breast,  principal  musical  festivals,  and  was  the 
hands,  and  gradually  over  the  whole  body,  first  to  introduce  Mendelssohn's  oratorio 
After  about  three  days  these  spots  develop  gtm  j>aui  an(]  Rossini's  titabat  Mater. 
pustules,  which  become  inflamed  and  sup-  Among  his  pupils  were  Madame  Sontag 
purate.     About  the  eleventh  day  the  pus-  ami  Jenny  Lind 

tules  begin  to  dry  up  and  form  a  crust.  c^pafoTi  (smg'tun),  John,  civil  en- 
Common  ly  the  smallpox  virus  infects  but  oiucttiuu  gincer  son  of  an  attorney 
once,  and  then  only  those  persons  who  waB  born  in  1724  at  Austhorpe,  near 
have  a  certain  susceptibility  for  it.  The  Leods  England,  lie  at  first  followed  his 
disease  is  first  mentioned  by  Arabic  writ-  father's  profession,  but  abandoued  it  for 
ers.  It  is  not  cert  tun  how  it  was  intro-  engineering.  In  1751  he  invented  a 
duced  into  Europe,  but  from  the  thir-  mncmno  for  measuring  a  ship's  way  at 
teenth  century  downwards  it  raged  with  ^  nmJ  also  new  form  of  compass, 
great  <lestructiveness  among  the  postern  In  17M  he  was  elected  ft  fellow  of»  tfae 
nations.  It  spread  to  America  with  the  R  ,  Society  and  wa8  awarded  tue  Cop- 
Spaniards  and  ravaged  the  country.  As  a  ley  modal  in  1759.  In  1755  he  was  £ 
S^!^  with,   the     rebuilding     of     the 

was    coin- 
stood    till 
>y    a   new 
subsequently 
great  public 
and    Clyde 
He   also 

the  person  immune  for  a  variable  period  ^TLi^^TZ^  i^-K  {*** 
of  years  and  should  be  repeated  'every  ^Vi9  l.J^U^  vH?4?7.  ^ 
eight  or  ten  years.  One  attack  of  the  dis-  SmedleV  <  ?L.  h)»  ,  *UANCIS-  «  E°- 
ease  generally  protects  the  person  against  .  «  ,,  W.A!"V  "?«  >«t  »?n  or  Uran- 
a  subsequent  attack:  but  this  is  not  in-  f18  Smedley,  high-bniliff  of  Westminster, 
variablv  the  cis-e  v°vn  at  Mnrlow,  England,  in  1815);  died 

Smalt  (smalt),  a  combination  of  com-  «t  London  in  1804  He  was  a  hopeless 
Dmail,  milI1"K]llss  witM  lhe  protoxide  of  <'"PP  f  from  his  infancy,  and  was  unable 
cobalt  which  imparts  a  deep  blue  tinge  to  to  trtkt;  active  exercise  of  any  kind.  He 
rhe  glass.  When  reduce!  to  an  impalpable  wi™  !ho  T  au!,,or.  otJ  ,F7/!£rt/aV?ei'* 
powder  it  is  employed  in  painting  and  j.1S,()  \  l'curA9  Ar.undcl,J)??2)'  UQrT* 
printing  upon  earthernwan*.  and  to  give  n  loverdale  h  lourUhtp  (1854),  etc. 
blue  tint  to  writing  paper,  linen,  etc.  It  Smell.  tho  .wnnc  exercised  in  the  per- 
was  discovered  hv  a  P.ohemian  glass-  .  .  '  eeption  of  odors,  through  the 
blower  in  the  sixtfi-mh  centurv.  functions   of    the   olfactory    nerves.     The 

Smart  (smart ).  ('iiitisToi'iiKK.  an  Eng-  K,,llso  is  onc  of  tho  *P«--ial  senses  in  that 
Kjixiaib       Kii*li   Jin<>t    |Mini  in    ^^.j    nn<1  the    nerves    devoted    to    the    appreciation 

educated  at  Pembroke  College.  Cambridge,  «»f  odors  exercise  that  function  alone,  and 

where  h.'  f.btai I   a   fellowship   in   1715.  »re    not    "fleeted    by    any    other   kind   of 

He   was    improvident    and   of  a   convivial  impressions;   while  again,  no  nerves  are 

disposition.      lie  died   within   the   rides  of  capable    of    receiving    the   particular    im- 

the    King's    r.eiich   prison    for   debtors   in  previous  of  odors  but  the  olfactory  fihv 

1771.      I  lis    iiuis-t    remark  a  bl"    production  meiits.     The    sense    of    smell    Is    derived 

was  the  Now;   to  Dnrhl    (17«»'»i.  written  exclusively    through    those    parts    of   the 

on   the  wall*  of  a   lunatic  asylum,  where  nasal     cavities     in     which    the    olfactory 

he  was   temporarily  miifiried.'     He  trans-  nerves     are     distributed.       (See     A"o#f.) 

la  ted     into     Latin     Pope's     <><h-    i,n     St.  The  matters  of  odor  must  in  all  cases  be 

Cecilia's    Dm/    and    /•>.«////    nn    Criticism,  dissolved    in    the    mucus    of    the    mucous 

the   Wnrls  of  Ilnrtuc  into  Knglish  prose  membrane  before  they  can  be  immediately 

and    verse    (17«15    and    17t»7),    and    pub-  applied  to  or  affect  the  olfactory  nerves; 

thus    for    the    perception    of    odors    to* 


by  com  i 


Smellie 


Smethwick 


membrane    of    the    nasal    cavity    of  Buffon't  Natural  Uittory.     He 


be 


Id 


ivim 


the  air  it  is  also  requisite  tbat  the  odor- 
ous matter  should  be  transmitted  in  a 
current  through  the  nostrils.  This  is 
effected  by  an  inspiratory  movement,  the 
mouth  being  closet).  The  voluntary  na- 
ture of  the  act  of  smelling  la  also  thus 
exemplified,  since  by  interrupting  the 
respiration  or  breathing,  the  sense  cannot 
be  duly  exercised.  Tbe  delicacy  of  the 
sense  of  smelt  Is  most  remarkable;  It  can 
discern  tbe  presence  of!  bodies  so  minute 
as  to  be  undiscoverable  even  by  spectrum 
analysis ;  three  one -hundred -thousandth 
of  a  grain  of  musk  can  be  smelt.  The 
olfactory  nerves  form  the  firtt  pair  of 
crsnifil  nerves,  or  those  given  off  directly 
from  the  brain  as  a  center.  The  facility 
with  which  different  odors  are  smelled 
varies  in  different  animals.  Thus  carniv- 
orous mammalia  are  more  susceptible  to 
the  odors  of  other  animals  than  herbivor- 


r  of  ...- _     _.. 

relating  to  natural  history,  which  in  s 
collected  or  ascended  form  were  published 
under  tbe  title  of  the  nilotophu  of 
Natural  liiitory;  also  memoirs  of  Lord 
Kames,  Dr.  John  Gregory,  and  David 
Hume. 

Smelt  »  small  but  delicious  European 
OlUCii,  ^  tbe  0t,nerul  eprr|fl»s», 
allied  to  the  salmon,  inhabiting  the  salt 
water  about  the  mouths  of  rivers.  It  Is 
of  a  silvery-white  color,  the  bead  and 
body  being  semi-transparent,  snd  Is  from 
4  to  8  inches  long.  It  inhabits  fresh 
water  from  August  to  May,  and  after 
spawning  returns  to  the  sea.  When  first 
taken  out  of  the  water  smelts  have  a 
strong  smell  of  cucumber.  It  is  called 
also  tbe  tperling,  or  iparting.  The  Amer- 
ican smelt  Is  the  Otmtrvi  viridticrnl, 
which  inhabits  the  coasts  of  New  Eng- 
land: out  the  name  is  given  in  America 


ons  forms :  and  the  tatter  In  their  turn 
are  more  readily  affected  by  tbe  smell  of 
plants.  Although  the  sense  of  smell  in 
man  is  less  acute  than  that  of  many  ani- 
mals, yet  his  split-re  of  susceptibility  to 
various  odors  is  mure  uniform  and  ex- 
tended. The  infhifiice  of  habit  is  very 
merged  in  the  cirri-iw  of  this  sense,  cus- 
tom ennlilinj;  Ibe  individual  lo  inhale 
odors  which   at    lir*t   might  he  distasteful 


on   the  olfa. 

Smellie 


dlse 


s  of 


e  anomalous  effects 


Edinburgh   about    174(1;  din]   there  in 
C>.     tn  17tEi  he  commenced  business  as 


i    in    1771.    and    was    completed    in 
vols,    quarto.      In    17WP   he   gave   to 
■orld  the  first  part  of  his  translation 
18— 0 


also  to  other  fishes.  The  name  of  land 
smelt  is  given  to  the  Athrrina  pmbgter, 
a  small  fish  allied  to  the  mullets  and 
climbing  Perthes.  It  averages  about  tf 
Inches  in  length,  and  is  of  a  pale  pink 
color,  with  black  spots  on  the  head  and 
back.  This  fish  is  most  plentiful  on  the 
southern  coaiti  of  Ilritnin,  and  la  sought 
after  chiefly  for  bait,  but  also  as  a  food- 
fish.  The  flesh  Is  very  delicate. 
Smfltinc*     lhe    process    by    which    a 

ore  in  a  melted  state   by  applying  great 
beat.     Iron   is  smelted  id  lofty  furnaces 
known  as   ftlajl/srsorri. 
Sme»rriwir>lr     (smeth'ik>,    a   manuisc- 

lismentary  division  of  Staffordshire, 
England,  3}  miles  n.  w.  of  Birmingham. 
It  has  extensive  glass-works,  chemical 
works,  engineering  and  machine  works, 
iron-foundries,  rivet  and  tube  works, 
ssfe  manufactories,  and  others.  Fop. 
70.U81. 


Smew  Smith 

Smew  JKEihjftEft _   _     

tbe   goosanders    bul    with   a    shorter    bill,  months    after    the    death    of    hi*    fatter. 

It    is    abundant    on    tbe    nottU    (oust    of  After   leaving    Kirkcaldy    school    he  pro- 

Asia  anil    in   some    parts  of   Europe     It  ceeded  In  1737  to  the  University  of  Edin- 

flies   well,   but   has   tin   awkward  gait   on  burgh,  and  to  Baliol  College,  Oxford,  1b 

laud.     Its  average   length  is   from   15   to  17-10.     In  1748  he  took  up  hi*  abode  in 

18    inches.  Edinburgh,  and  in  1751  he  wai  appointed 

Smilacetfi      (sml-la'se-ti),  a   Eat.   order  professor  of  logic  at  Glasgow,  and  in  tte 

™    of   eniiogenons    plants,    be-  neit    year    of    moral    philosophy    at  tbe 

lonzinz    to   the    suhi'l.iss    Dictvogena?,    or  same    university.     Ilia    first    publication, 

es.      They  The    Theory    of    Moral    Scntimenti,   »p- 

lib   woody  peered  in  1759,  and  was  moat  favonblj 

siems  ami  sina.i  unisexual  uowi-rs.     They  received.     His    theory    makes    sympathy 

are    found    in    small    quantities    in    most  the    foundation    of    all    our    moral    senti- 

parts  of  llir  work!  escept  in  Africa.     The  stents.     To     this     woik     he     afterwards 

genus   timilux  embraces  the  various  epe-  added   nn   Einag   on   the  Origin  of  Ia*- 

cii's     of     KaraDiiarilla,     The     tubers     of  guagc:     In    17tJ4   he  attended   tbe  Date 

ttmitax  China  and  of  Roxlurghia  vivid*-  of   Bucclcucfa  on   his   travels,  and  dnriof 

flora  are  used  for  food,  a  long  slay  in  France  became  acquainted 

Smiles    (*»»N»1,   SaMUEL,  author,   was  with    Turgot,    Nccker,    D'Alembert,   and 

oiuucs  ||0m  at  |1|1(]j|||<|(1|1  Scotland,  others.  On  his  return  to  Scotland  in 
In  181(1.  and  educated  for  the  medical 
profession.  He  practiced  for  some  years 
as  n  surgeim  lit  l.efds,  when  lie  hcciiuie 
edilor  of  Ibc  Leeds  Mercury.  In  1W5 
lie  hiuiiiu  iii-1-n.'inry  to  the  Leeds  and 
Tliirsk  Hiiitwpiy,  ami  in  !$:>;!  to  the  South- 
eastern Railway,  from  which  he  retired 
in  18(ifi.  He  was  iinihor  of  many  works 
an  industrial  enterprise,  the  chief  of 
which  are:  Life  of  (it  urge  itt'  vht-nson 
(lSTii));  tielf-IIelp  <l!Si;ui;  lfwAmrn'j 
Earning*.  Strike*  and  Wage*  (1801); 
Zitrt'i  of  the.  Engineer*  (18)121  :  /ndiitrridl 
Bioarapliu  (ISIEii  ;  Liven  of  Buulton  and 
Watt  1 1ST,]  ;  The  It  win,  not*,  their  Set- 
tlement*, ChurchiH.  ami  Industrie!  in 
E,u,l,,,„i  and  In  h ml  (]Sli7i:  Character 
(ISTli;  'lit-  Itut,i„„„,,  in  Frantv.  after 
1h<-  Iftvwnti'in  a!  thr  r.diet  of  Xantei 
i  1874 1  ;       Thrift       I 1*7."  I  ;       Keif-Effort  Adam  Smith. 

(1SS1M.      Tli..«,-    wnrk-    are    characterized 

hv    iln-ir   U"o,\    inoiiil   icailiing.    they   are  17G0  he  retired  with  bis  mother  to  Kirk- 

tvrith-n   in  a  <l<<:ir  and   simple  style,  ami  caldy,    where,    after    ten    years    of  dose 

nniiiv   nf  ilii'in   liiive  I n   ir.-inshted   into  .ilitdy,    he    wrote    hia    celebrated    Inqairw 

various     Kurn[.-:iii     l:iiituiii;"s.      The    I'ni-  into  the  Xatvrc  and  Caunci  of  tha  WaUt 

v.t-iu-    „f    i:.liri'.mv!i    .■..u:.'m-i    Hie    dc-  of    \n.'ion*    (two   vols.  4to.   1776).     This 

gr-'e    nf    E.L.I),    mi    Smiles    in    IJS7K.     He  work  may  be  deemed  the  formal  precursor 

died  in    Hull,  of     the    modern     science    of    economics. 

SImirVo     ism.'i-kl,    li(;iii:i:T,    rui    Iviflisli  (See     PtAiHeal     Economy.)      About     two 

oiiuiii.c    |l:1jtlllTi  ]„,..„  ilL   17-->.  ji.,,1  i„  vmira  la1er  ]ie  obtained  the  lucrative  pest 

IMr..     lie   ,vj,s  rl.vi.d  n   uiniibcr  i.f   tlie  of  cimimiasioner  of  customs  in  Scotland. 

J(..ial    A.-Jirli-niv    in    17;ej.     His    pk-mres  In    17.S7    lie   was  chosen    rector   of  Glas- 

II r-   ^ii-otlv    -,f    small    M,e.    and    n    l«rKe  jtw    University.      He  died   in  Julj,  179* 

j>r..|.r.ni..ii    t.r    tlnui    an'    illustrations    fur  Adam    Smith    was   a   man   of   much   lim- 

b.Hrks.  tlii-   Sirijinires.   s!iiik<'siie:tri-,   Kits-  plieity   of  character,  and  of  a  kind  and 

li-di     hi-tnry.     Ii;n     ijui.mt,;     etc..     fur-  is-iiignnnt      disposition.      Numerous     edi- 

nisliins;     >nl.jeeis.  —  Hi-     s-ns,     Sin     ]t<m-  linns   hnlh   of   the  3/oraI   Sentiment*  and 

i.iit    Smikki;    i17*-ii-|m;7i.    and    Syhney  tlie    Wealth    of   Xationt   have   been   pnn- 

Smiuki:      I  IT'fi- 1 -77  ' ,      had     i siderable  lishiil.      Of    the   former   the  sixth  edition. 

reputations  as  i,r<-lijt<s-ls.  published    in    the    year    of    tbe    author'i 

Rmitli        Aiuji.    a    di^tiiiu-iii-l"'il    writer  death,     contained     considerable     additions 

Sml111'      :, iti.al    e,-,,ti..mv    ami    un  and    corrections.      This    work    was    tnu- 

tnoralB,  was  the  only  son  of  Adam  Smith,  lated    into    French    bj    the    MarqalM   d* 
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Condorcet  A  volume  of  additions  and  Baltimore,  Maryland,  Oct  23,  1888.  He 
corrections  to  the  first  two  editions  of  studied  mechanical  engineering,  and  did 
the  Wealth  of  Rations  appeared  in  1784,  some  notable  work  as  an  engineer,  build- 
and  was  included  in  the  third  edition,  ing  the  Race  Rock  lighthouse  of  New 
published  in  the  same  year.  The  best  London  and  the  foundation  for  the  coloa- 
edition  of  this  work  is  that  with  a  life  sal  statue  of  Liberty  in  New  York  harbor, 
of  the  author,  an  introductory  discourse,  He  also  won  considerable  reputation  as 
notes,  and  supplementary  dissertations  by  a  water-color  artist  and  an  illustrator  and 
John  Ramsay  Macculloch  (four  vols,  lecturer  on  art.  His  highest  fame,  how- 
1828,  often  reprinted).  The  Wealth  of  ever,  rests  upon  his  able  novels,  among 
Nation*  has  been  translated  into  most  which  are  the  popular  Colonel  Carter  of 
European  languages.  Cartcrsville,  Tom  Grogan,  The  Fortune* 
Smith  Albert,  an  English  writer,  of  Oliver  Uorn,  The  Romance  of  an  Old- 
01UJ.1/U.,  korn  flt  Cnertsey  in  181(5,  and  Fashioned  Gentleman,  etc.  He  produced 
educated  at  Merchant  Taylors'  School,  also  various  other  works,  such  as  Gondola 
After  studying  and  devoting  himself  to  Days,  Venice  of  To-Day,  American  lllus- 
the  practice  of  medicine  for  some  time,  trators,  etc.  lie  died  April  7,  1015. 
be  turned  his  attention  to  literature,  nnd  Smith  George,  a  distinguished  as- 
produced  a  number  of  humorous  works,  v±M,i  syriologist,  born  about  1840; 
such  as  The  Adventures  of  Mr.  Ledbury;  began  life  as  an  engraver,  but  having 
The  Scattergood  Family;  Christopher  studied  the  cuneiform  inscriptions  of 
Tadpole;  The  Pottleton  Legacy,  etc.  Nineveh,  obtained  an  appointment  in  the 
But  his  greatest  success  was  achieved  in  British  Museum  (1807).  A  few  years 
his  entertainments,  his  panorama  of  Mont  later  he  published  the  Annals  of  Assur- 
Blanc  being  an  especial  favorite.  He  banipal.  In  1872  he  made  known  his 
died  in  1800.  striking  discovery  of  a  series  of  tablets 
Smith  Alexander,  poet  and  essayist,  in  the  British  Museum  containing, 
oiiiiLii,  wa8  kom  at  Kilmarnock,  among  other  records,  the  Babylonian 
Scotland,  in  1830:  died  at  Wardie,  near  legend  of  the  flood.  This  led  to  his 
Edinburgh,  in  1S07.  His  father  was  a  making  two  expeditions  to  the  site  of 
pattern-designer,  and  the  son  adopted  the  Nineveh,  resulting  in  the  finding  of  in- 
same  occupation,  and  removed  to  Glas-  scriptions  completing  portions  previously 
gow  for  employment  and  intellectual  im-  discovered.  Particulars  of  these  journeys 
provement.  Before  he  had  reached  his  are  recorded  in  his  Assyrian  Discoveries, 
twentieth  year  he  had  written,  and  in  published  in  1875,  and  other  results  were 
1851-52  he  published,  his  Life  Drama9  contained  in  his  Chaldean  Account  of 
a  work  which  attracted  (deservedly)  a  Genesis  (1876).  In  1876  he  made  an- 
good  deal  of  attention.  In  1854  he  was  other  journey  to  the  East  for  the  pur- 
appointed  secretary  of  the  University  of  pose  of  continuing  his  explorations,  but 
Edinburgh,  and  the  following  year  pro-  died  at  Aleppo.  lie  wrote,  among  other 
duced,  in  conjunction  with  Sydney  Dobell,  works,  concise  histories  of  Assyria  and 
a  volume  of  Sonnets  on  the  War.     This  Babylon. 

was  followed  in  1857  by  his  City  Poems,.  Qftllth       Gerritt,  philanthropist,   born 

to  which  succeeded  his  longest  and   best  **uxxv±m.9     at  fjtica>  fcew  yorKf  \Q  179/7; 

poetical   work,   Edwin   of  Deira    (1801).  was  graduated  from  Hamilton  College  in 

He   subsequently   became  an   active   con-  1818,  and  studied  law.     Inheriting  a  very 

tributor  to  magazine  literature.     In  1803  large  landed  estate,  he  distributed  nearly 

he   published   a   collection   of   papers   en-  200,000  acres  of  it  among  the  poor,  with- 

titled   Dreamthorp,  which   was   succeeded  out  distinction  of  color.     He  was  also  an 

by  A  Summer  in  Skye  (1805)  and  Alfred  ardent  advocate  of  temperance  and  other 

HagarVs    Household     (18T>5).     He    also  reforms  and  an  active  member  of  the  Anti- 

edited  the  Globe  edition  of  Burns's  works.  Slavery    Society.     He    was    twice    nomi- 

and  wrote  for  it  an  excellent  memoir  of  nated  for  governor  of  New  York,  was  a 

the  poet  member   of   Congress    1853-54,   and  gave 

Smith       CnARLES    Emory,    journalist,  pecuniary  aid  to  John  Brown,  though  he 

*     born    at    Mansfield,    Connect!-  does  not  seem  to  have  taken  part  in  the 

cut,  in  1842.     He  was  an  editor  in  Al-  affair  at   Harper's  Ferrv.     With   Horace 

bany   1805-80,   and    was   engaged   on   the  Greeley   he   signed   the   bail-bond   of  Jef- 

Philadelphia   Press  after   1880,  becoming  ferson    Davis  in    1807.     He  died   Decern- 

proprietor  of  this   paper.     He   served    ns  ber  28,  1874. 

United   8tates   minister   to   Russia   1800-  QmifVi       Goldwin,    an    English   histor- 

02,  and  was  made  postmaster-general   in  omil'11>     jrfli   writer,  born  at   Reading. 

1898.     He  died  Jan.   10.   VM)H.  Berks,    in    1823.   was   educated    at    Eto* 

Smith      Francis   Hopkixhon,   author  and  Oxford,  where  he  was  graduated  *r*t- 

9    and    engineer,    waa    born    at  class  in  classics  in  1845  and  becanx   fel- 
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low  of  University  College  in  1847.  He 
also  held  the  post  of  regius  professor 
of  history  in  the  university  from  1858 
to  1808.  As  a  lecturer  he  attracted  great 
attention  both  on  account  of  his  strongly 
democratic  views  and  his  striking  original- 
ity. Having  during  the  American  Civil 
war  strongly  defended  the  cause  of  the 
North,  he  was  at  the  close  of  the  war 
invited  to  visit  the  States  to  deliver  a 
course  of  lectures,  and  his  visit  resulted 
in  his  accepting  the  professorship  of  his- 
tory at  Cornell  University,  New  York, 
lie  resigned  the  appointment  in  1871,  and 
was  appointed  member  of  the  seuate  of 
the  University  of  Toronto,  where  he  after- 
ward resided.  Among  his  chief  works 
are:  Lectures  on  Modern  History  (18G1)  ; 
The  Empire,  a  series  of  letters  (18Glt)  ; 
Speeches  and  Letters  on  the  Rebellion 
(18(15)  ;  Three  English  Statesmen  (Pym. 
Cromwell,  and  Pitt)  (1807);  Political 
History  of  the  United  States  (1893); 
Guesses  at  the  Riddle  of  Existence 
(18D7»;  The  United  Kingdom  (1890). 
He  died  June  7,  1910. 
Smith  Horace  and  James,  the  joint- 
'  authors  of  the  celebrated  Re- 
jected Addresses,  were  born  in  London, 
James  in  1775,  and  Horace  in  1779. 
James  was  a  lawyer,  Horace  a  stock- 
broker, but  both  were  of  a  literary  turn, 
and  frequently  contributed  to  periodicals. 
In  1812  the  competition  started  by  the 
management  for  the  best  poetical  address 
to  be  read  at  the  opening  of  Drury  Lane 
Theater,  when  rebuilt  after  the  fire,  sug- 
gested to  the  Smiths  the  idea  of  pro- 
ducing a  collection  of  parodies  of  the 
most  noted  writers  of  the  day,  under  the 
designation  of  the  Rejected  Addresses, 
The  work  was  hailed  with  enthusiastic  ap- 
plause, and  rapidly  ran  through  numerous 
editions.  Horace  also  wrote  several  nov- 
els.    James  died  in  1S.'1!>.  Horace  in  1849. 

QmitVi  **1R  Jamks  Kdwakd,  an  Kng- 
Dlllibil,      ,is|l    1)ntanistt    |lorn    in    1731). 

died  in  182N.  lie  studied  medicine  at 
Edinburgh,  took  the  decree  of  M.I),  at 
L«'\»l«'ii,  and  practiced  his  profession  at 
Lomlnn,  and  subsequently  at  Norwich. 
The  I/miKi-an  Society,  of  which  he  con- 
tinued president  till  his  death,  was 
founded  by  him  in  conjunction  with 
others  in  17SS.  He  was  knighted  in 
IS  14.  His  principal  works  are  English 
11  tit  tiny.  Flora  Itritannica,  and  the  Eng- 
lish  llttra. 

Dmitri  Jonx  (commonly  known  as 
OJiiitu,      r.iptaill  jo!ll,   Smith),  one  of 

tin*  founders  of  the  English  colony  in 
Virginia,  was  born  at  Willoughby,  Lin- 
en! n>bi re.  in  l."»sn.  After  many  adven- 
tures as  a  soldier  of  fortune  in  Europe, 
Asia,  and  Africa,  he  joined  in  the  project 


to  colonize  Virginia,  The  6rst  expedi- 
tion, which  left  London  in  1606,  consisted 
of  three  ships  and  about  180  colonisti 
and  sailors.  Dissensions  broke  out  before 
they  had  reached  their  destination,  and 
Smith  was  condemned  to  be  hanged;  but 
he  escaped  this  fate,  and  became  an  retire 
member  of  the  colony.  He  made  impor- 
tant geographical  discoveries,  obtained 
supplies  from  the  natives,  and  was  finally 
intrusted  with  the  guidance  of  the  col* 
ony,  which  he  managed  with  much  skill 
and  energy,  and  to  him  was  largely  due 
its  success.  For  a  time  be  was  a  pris- 
oner among  the  Indians;  but  the  story 
of  Pocahontas  connected  with  this,  like 
others  of  Smith's  adventures,  has  been 
much  questioned.  In  1000  an  accident 
obliged  him  to  return  to  England.  He 
subsequently  visited  the  New  England 
coast  for  the  purpose  of  trade,  and  was 
taken  prisoner  by  a  French  ship.  He  died 
in  1(81.  He  published  A  True  Relation 
of  the  Events  Connected  tcith  the  Coloni- 
sation of  Virginia;  Map  of  Virginia,  Kith 
a  Description  of  the  Country;  Descrip- 
tion of  New  England;  General  History 
of  Virginia,  etc. 

Smith  Jo""  Pye»  an  English  divine 
K>ixLxv±iy     anj  theologian,  born  in  1774, 

became  an  Independent  clergyman,  and 
was  long  connected  with  the  theological 
academy  at  Homerton ;  died  in  1851.  He 
wrote  treatises  on  the  Divinity  of  Christ; 
On  the  Harmony  of  Geology  icith  Re- 
vealed Religion;  Scripture  Testimony  to 
the  Messiah,  etc. 

Smith      Joseph,  founder  of  the  Mor- 
'     mons.     See  Mormons. 

Smith  Robert  Angus,  born  at  Glas- 
oniim,     gow   in   18l7;   died   in   18&4 

He  was  educated  at  Glasgow,  and  subse- 
quently studied  chemistry  under  Liebig 
at  Giesseu.  After  his  return  to  England 
he  made  an  important  report  on  the  san- 
itary condition  of  the  towns  of  Lan- 
cashire, and  his  report  to  the  British 
Association  (1848)  on  the  air  and  water 
of  towns  brought  the  subject  into  great 
prominence.  Another  report  of  his  was 
on  the  state  of  the  atmosphere  in  metal- 
liferous mines.  His  special  investigations 
into  the  quality  of  the  air  of  towns  led 
to  his  appointment  as  inspector-general 
of  the  alkali  works  of  the  united  King- 
dom. He  was  also  inspector  under  the 
Rivers  Pollution  Act  for  England  and 
Scotland.  The  degree  of  LL.D.  was  con- 
ferred upon  him  in  1882  by  the  Univer- 
sity of  Edinburgh.  He  wrote  a  Life  of 
Dalton,  and  History  of  the  Atomic  The- 
ory up  to  His  Time;  Air  and  Rain;  Be- 
ginnings of  a  Chemical  Climatology; 
Tjoch  Etive.  and  the  Sons  of  Uisnack; 
Science  in  Early  Manchester,  etc; 
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&mifh      Samuel  Francis,  Baptist  di- 
o  1111  m,     vine?  boro  flt  Boston  in  1808; 

died  November  10,  1895.  He  edited  the 
Christian  Review  and  the  Missionary 
Magazine,  and  was  the  author  of  the 
national  song  America.  He  also  wrote 
The  Morning  Light  is  Breaking  and  other 
popular  hymns  and  songs. 
Smith  Sydney,  an  English  clergy- 
0111x1*11.,  man,  noted  for  his  wit  and 
humor,  was  born  at  Woodford,  Essex, 
in  1771;  died  in  February,  1845.  Edu- 
cated at  Winchester  School,  Sydney  in 
1789  entered  New  College,  Oxford,  where 
he  took  his  degree  of  M.A.  in  1790,  be- 
coming fellow  a  few  years  afterwards. 
In  1797  he  obtained  the  curacy  of  Nether- 
avon,  a  village  on  Salisbury  Plain,  where 
he  passed  a  secluded  life  for  about  two 
years.  He  then  went  to  Edinburgh  as 
tutor  to  a  young  gentleman,  continued 
there  for  five  years,  and  was  one  of  the 
founders  in  1802  of  the  Edinburgh  He- 
view,  being  also  one  of  its  most  influen- 
tial contributors.  Iu  1804  he  removed  to 
London,  about  the  same  time  married, 
and  became  renowned  as  one  of  the  wit- 
tiest and  most  genial  of  men.  In  1806 
he  was  presented  to  the  living  of  Foston- 
le-Clay,  in  Yorkshire.  In  1807  appeared 
anonymously  his  celebrated  Letters  of 
Peter  Plymlcy,  intended  to  further  the 
cause  of  Catholic  emancipation.  His  lib- 
eral views  on  politics  excluded  him  for 
a  long  time  from  church  preferment ;  but 
in  1828  he  was  presented  to  the  rectory 
of  Combe  Florey,  in  Somersetshire,  and 
in  1831,  during  the  ministry  of  Earl  Grey, 
he  became  one  of  the  canons  of  St. 
Paul's,  London,  where  he  thenceforth  re- 
sided. A  few  years  before  his  death  a 
collected  edition  of  his  writings  was  pub- 
lished under  bis  own  supervision,  includ- 
ing papers  contributed  to  the  Edinburgh 
Review,  Sketches  of  Moral  Philosophy, 
etc. 

Smith  Thomas  Southwood,  physi- 
'  cian  and  sanirary  reformer, 
was  born  at  Martock.  Somersetshire,  in 
1««8,  and  studied  medicine  at  Edinburgh. 
He  first  settled  as  a  physician  at  Yeovil, 
but  in  1S13)  went  to  London,  and  was  in 
1825  appointed  phy<«i'-ian  ro  the  Ten- 
don Fever  Hospital,  anil  somewh.-ir  earlier 
to  the  Eastern  I>isp»»nsary.  He  sp#»nr. 
several  years  visiting  'he  wards  of  the 
former,  and  the  vpalid  hoiwes  of  the 
patients  of  the  larger,  and  embodied  hi* 
experience  in  a  Tr*afu**  on  F*t+r  (  ImJSOi. 
which  has  be#n  described  hy  a  eompetent' 
authority  as  the  hear  work  on  'he  *«iV 
ject  that  dim  ev»r  been  wrirten.  fa  \<V2 
he  was  appointed  one  of  the  ^ommi**ion 
en  to  inquire  info  rhe  ^ondirsr.n  of  fur- 
tory  children,  and  hi*  report   i#d  to  the 


passage  of  the  Factory  Act,  which  put 
an  eud  to  the  inhuman  treatment  to  which 
children  had  beeu  subjected  in  factories 
up  to  that  time.  His  inquiry  into  the 
condition  of  children  and  young  persons 
employed  fn  mines  led  to  the  exclusion  of 
children  and  women  from  British  mines. 
In  1840  his  report  on  the  means  requisite 
for  the  improvement  of  the  health  of  the 
metropolis  resulted  in  the  Public  Health 
Act  of  1848.  He  also  did  immense  service 
to  the  cause  of  science  by  his  reports  on 
cholera  and  quarantine.  Dr.  Htnith  died 
at  Florence  in  1801. 
Smith  William,  the  '  father  of  Kng- 
>  Hsh  geology/  was  born  At 
Churchbill,  in  Oxfordshire,  in  17tM;  dlef 
at  Northampton  in  1831).  Acting  succes- 
sively as  land  surveyor,  mining  surveyor, 
and  canal  engineer,  he  was  led  to  indulge 
in  many  speculations  of  a  geological  na- 
ture. He  becume  convinced  that  each 
stratum  contained  its  own  peculiar  fossils, 
and  might  be  discriminated  by  them,  and 
in  1815  he  was  able  to  submit  a  complete 
colored  map  of  the  strata  of  England 
and  Wales  to  the  Society  of  Arts,  and 
received  the  premium  of  £T»0  which  had 
for  several  years  been  offered  for  such  a 
map.  His  fame  as  Tin  original  discoverer 
was  now  secure ;  but  Incoming  Involved 
in  pecuniary  dihVult ie*  he  was  obliged 
to  part  with  his  geological  collection  to 
government  for  £<0O.  Huhseqtieritly  a 
pension  was  granted  to  him  by  govern- 
ment. 

Smith  William,  classical  scholar, 
oiiutii,  was  horn  at  l>*idon  In  IMI.'i. 
He  edited  the  well-known  serie*  of 
<  la**i<nl  and  llihliral  hirtumarirs,  and 
wrote  many  educational  book*.  He  was 
for  some  time  rhi**i<nl  etarnirier  in  the 
I'niteriitv  of  \aiw\ou.  and  profe««or  of 
cla*M]cn  in  New  foliage  fxindon,  nn4 
after  18*17  was  editor  of  the  f/w*irt*.rly 
Rrrirw.  He  died  fft'nVr  7,  !<««. 
Smith       William   Honrm*'>s.  hihlksl 

011111*11,       ^.no|Hf.t      w„     ,„,fr|      nt      Kytgt 

Aberdeenshire,  in  IM-M.  ntt*\  edncafed  sf 
the  f'ni  verbify  of  Aberdeen.  snt<«*'|'»enMy 
spending  some  time  fit  the  .\"o-v  f  "ollefe, 
Edinburgh.  f\nr\  nt  the  I'ni -aer«ifie4  of 
Moon  and  fiV.ttmgen  From  \*M  to  |*C70 
he  held  the  post  of  assistant  profe*«or  of 
physics  sf  Edinburgh  Appointed  M 
Im7m   profeaior    of    Hebrew    in    the    Free 

f'hurch  'ollege.  Alierdeen.  he  WS4  f*- 
mover|  from  the  post  by  the  <i*ft+t%\ 
Assembly  »n  1MM|  '»n  accoonf  of  his  erif. 
icil  view's  on  the  /lid  Test  *  men  t.  Ff«m 
I  MM  I  f'rofeiMor  £mifh  wss  connected  »',rh 
the  editorship  of  fh*  f.fir  ptU,t,*td** 
Hr\1nn»un.  sod  nftff  the  death  of  Pro- 
ffvuor     l!-»vnea      tM     edi'or  in-f-hie*        H* 

was  a  member  of  th#  OM  Te*tam*nt  R#- 
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vision  Committee,  in  1879-80  traveled  in 
Arabia,  in  188tf  succeeded  Professor 
Palmer  as  professor  of  Arabic  at  Cam- 
bridge, and  in  1880  was  appointed 
librarian  of  Cambridge  University.  He 
was  the  author  of  several  works  relating 
to  Jewish  history.  lie  died  in  1804. 
finritri  Sib  William  {Sidney,  born  at 
DUULIi,     Wegtmin8ter,       England,       in 

17C5;  died  in  1841.  lie  entered  the 
navy  at  the  age  of  twelve,  received  his 
lieutenancy  at  sixteen,  and  when  nineteen 
was  created  post-captain.  After  serving 
with  distinction  as  a  volunteer  in  the 
Swedish  navy  against  Russia,  and  then 
against  France  under  Lord  Hood,  he  re- 
turned to  England,  and  received  the  com- 
mand of  the  Diamond,  for  the  purpose  of 
cruising  with  a  small  flotilla  against  the 
French.  He  was  made  prisoner  in  an 
attempt  to  cut  out  a  vessel  at  Havre, 
and  was  detained  in  confinement  for  two 
years,  but  contrived  to  make  his  escape. 
Appointed  then  to  the  Tiger,  Sir  Sidney 
did  good  service  in  Syria,  and  subse- 
quently in  Egypt  against  Bonaparte,  re- 
ceiving a  severe  wound  at  the  battle  of 
Alexandria.  On  his  return  to  England 
various  marks  of  distinction  were  be- 
stowed on  him,  and  in  1802  he  entered 
parliament  as  member  for  Rochester.  He 
was  created  rear-admiral  of  the  blue  in 
1805,  and  in  1806,  as  commander  of  a 
small  squadron,  inflicted  signal  injuries 
on  the  French  off  the  coast  of  Naples. 
Next  year  he  accompanied  Admiral 
Duckworth  to  the  Dardanelles,  where  he 
distinguished  himself  by  the  destruction 
of  a  Turkish  squadron.  He  was  made 
Tice-admiral  in  1810,  admiral  in  lMil, 
and  in  1830,  on  the  accession  of  William 
IV,  succeeded  him  as  lieutenant-general 
of  marines.  As  a  reward  for  his  sen-ices 
he  received  a  pension  of  £1000  a  year  and 
the  decoration  of  K.C.B. 

Smith  College,  a  non-sectarian  edu- 
mauavu   vv*ivbv,   rational     institution 

for  women,  founded  in  1S71  at  North- 
ampton, Massachusetts.  It  had  in  I'll, 
l.'ts  instructors  and  l."iiH)  students  and  an 
endowment  of  $  1  .'JOO.t'K Nj. 
SmitrifiplH  <*mith'feld».  a  square  in 
Dmiinuem  London,  a  littl.>  north  of 
Newsrate  nnd  west  of  Aldersgate.  in 
which,  until  a  few  years  ngn.  the  only 
market  in  London  for  live  stink  was 
held.  It  was  outride  the  old  city  walls, 
and  before  tin1  days  of  Tyburn  was  the 
place  of  public  executions.  Li  th«*  time 
of  religious  intolerance  it  obtained  :in  evil 
repute  for  its  burnings  in  the  ij;ine-  of 
religion.  Bartholomew  Fair.  *o  oit.-n 
mentioned  iu  Kngli>h  literature,  was  held 
at  Smithtield.  (See  liartholonmc  Fair.) 
A   cattle   market    wu*   held  lie  re    ab    far 


back  as  1150.  On  the  site  of  the  eM 
market  there  has  been  erected  m  line 
meat  and  poultry  market 

Smith's  Falls,  fcffi  «  2^ 

w.  of  Ottawa.  It  has  varied  manufac- 
tures.   Pop.  6551. 

Smithsonian    Institution, 

a  scientific  institute  in  Washington,  or- 
ganized by  Act  of  Congress  in   1816,  tc 
carry    into   effect    the   provisions   of  the 
will    of    James    Smithson,    the    founder. 
Smithson  was  a  natural  son  of  the  Duke 
of  Northumberland:  was  educated  at  Ox- 
ford, and  was  in  1790  elected  a  fellow  of 
the    Koyal    Society.     He  died   at   Genoa 
in    1821),    leaving    bis    property     (worth 
£120,000)   to  his  nephew,  with  the  condi- 
tion that  if  the  latter  died  without  issue 
the  property  was  to  go  to  the  United  States 
to  found  an  establishment  for  the  increase 
and  diffusion  of  knowledge.     In  1835  the 
nephew   died  childless,  and   in   1838  the 
sum  of  $515,1G9  was  paid  into  the  treas- 
ury of  the  United  States.     In  1846  the 
interest  on  this  sum  (the  principal  itself 
must  remain  untouched)   was  applied  to 
the  erection  of  a  suitable  building,  with 
apartments  for  the  reception  and  arrange- 
ment  of  objects  of  natural   history,  In- 
cluding   a    geological    and    mineralogies! 
cabinet,  a  chemical  laboratory,  a  library, 
a  gallery  of  art,  and  the  necessary  lec- 
ture-rooms.   The  building  is  one  of  the 
finest  in  Washington,  and  the  collections 
of  natural  history,  ethnological  and  other 
material     of    the     highest     value.     The 
United  States  Weather  Bureau  grew  out 
of  its  department  of  meteorology  and  the 
Fish  Commission  was  founded  in  connec- 
tion   with    its   work   on    ichthyology.    A 
portion  of  the  funds  of  the  institution  is 
devoted   to  scientific  researches  and  the 
publication   of   works  too   expensive  for 
private  enterprise.     Three  series  of  pub- 
lications   are    issued:    Contribution*    fa 
Knowledge.  Miscellaneous  Collection*,  and 
Annual     Report*.     The     institution    em- 
braces  the   National   Museum,   which  is, I 
however,  wholly  maintained  by  the  gov-' 
eminent.     The  institution  is  administered 
by  regents,  composed  of  the  chief-justice 
<>'f  the  Supreme  Court,  three  members  of 
the   Senate  and   three  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,   with   six  other  persons 
not  members  of  Congress.    The  president, 
vice-president,  and   members  of  the  cab- 
inet for  the  time  being  have  the  position 
of   governors   or  visitors  of  the   Institu- 
tion, the  president  being  em  officio  at  the 
head. 

QmnVo    (smOk),  the  exhalation  or  vis- 
omuric  ib|e  vapor  that  Mrtoe>  tnm  f 

burning  substance,     In  its  more 


Smokeless  Powder 


Smollett 


sense  tho  word  smoke  is  applied  to  nil 
the  volatile  products  of  combustion,  which 
consist  of  gaseous  vxhalatious  charged 
with  minute  portions  of  carbonaceous 
mutter  or  soot;  but,  an  often  u-vd  in 
reference  to  what  are  called  smoke-ron- 
suiniii^  furna* -s,  iI.m  t«rm  is  frequently 
employed  to  express  iih-p  I y  tin-  «arhoiia- 
fH'iis  uiutUT  wliii  li  i<  !:•  Ill  in  suspension 
by  the  ^a>v>.  Many  ei:Wi>  have  h<*cii 
uinde  to  prevent  nu;>.ii:ie  iroiu  Mnoke  in 
cili»'!».  but  in<:>  li  Mill  ■  ■•••i*  to  b«*  duii«j  be- 
fore tl.i«*  wiii  1»«-  ••!;•■«  »-:  .iiy  :•.«  <  ":iipi:"i.»-d, 
»;•■«  i.illy  in  rir>iini  «ii.  !'•  ii:i«ylvatiia, 
and  'iti.-T  ri.alj'ifa- "  =.:  i:.-  -ill's  ill  w!.:>  h 
uiil\    liit>]Uiinoii*>  e«';n  i-  >.■>■  i. 

Smokeless  Powder,  ;,T;     ''V'],J1':r 

ad\.in:a^-  «.v»-r  oriir.  .r\  ^  .:;:■■■ v.  :•  r  of 
bur:.:rij  wiili-'i:  r«*.-.:-  ..'.-j  :!..■»  •-::.;'.- 
t;uri  L"  -::.■  k»-.  "1  ..•  ■'.•:.•*■  «,.■..*  of 
Mie-k*  z.>»:.  ■  :T  "  ;.  »•  :.;  ■;■  r  :..-.»•  :•#:.;: 
b»— :.  ■  ■.  -  r.  :■  >.  ■«  .  :.'  »•■  .:.  v.  :r:  .:•. 
ai*-:  j:  :.  -  '■■  • :.  »■  :-■  :■:■."•  -'.-*- 
c«  .\  f. ..  :  •  l.  ■».  ■  ■  S:  #  .  ■  -  -  ; 
il-r    ...-      •  j-t  -    :  :..  ■:•        .     i.        '  .    r. 

fir.;  v.  ;.  :  -.■;..■■:■  .  .  \  ..-.■- 
ri:«    •".•.■".■■■■"   .  •       ** 


cathedral,  episcopal  palar-e,  n  dio*i-Mu, 
seminary,  gymnasium,  fir.  Tin-  in.iriu 
factures  consist  of  liheij,  leail»«-r,  bal*, 
carpels,  and  soap;  and  ih>*  tra<l«-  i-  «  hi*  11> 
in  corn  and  hemp,  Smolensk  wan  n  pla<  «t 
of  importance  iii  early  a*  I  hi-  luii'h  >'-ii* 
tury,  and  was  partly  hiiim-d  by  \Uh 
J'rrnch  in   ISIli.     I 'op.  ."»7.  I'M. 

Smollett   /*«■';!'■■''.  'f*«^  ';»"""'■. 

fJO«i-ll>'t        II  111  I        lM-«  •- 1 J  ••  !•■  '/'!■ 

writer,    wa»i    born    near    Jim  ion    in    lion. 

bartoh-l.iic   in    17-1  ;   di<d   ;«?    Moi.n-   ,Vi 
o.'i,    i»»-,i r    ]..« ;l.<>:  ii,    in     1771       If*      •*••** 

•  d;'J:'«-d  af  ll.»*  I 'tin*  r -iiy  of  '»;.iVrt. 
:ii.'i  v  a-  iippri  nil' « '1  lo  a  :mj//i«,u  lo 
171'f  h«'  v.  '-IjI  lo  l.oi.  .li  ;■  t  i-J  o  •■i.i,"] 
t.M  -| t . i :■  t i*«f j  «,f  Hijii'<  i.i.".-  jii.ili  li,  »,f,i  »,f 
"!.«■      •«..;;-     f  I.  ■■  t     v.iii'     o.f     jf  i     i|j»       .i.'oi 

t  ■!  r..-i  •  •-  i  .».  ff«  *,.f  ■■!»■  i<»  '  ..!  M..t/' ii.i  ii*  Jill 
■lli'l-r  ,\'J?:..i:.l  \'mij'iI»  Of  •...-  tt11„tt 
:.*■  i::.f  ;jf<  ijK'Mii1  jfi  :..*•  '  «#iii/*«  mi/i»m  •#/ 
l'/'/'-v«*  «in'/  7'*/''/*  i -■  ■  •  ij  ••  ..-  J'.'ino, 
]  i  m        J »./■'«  'j   ■.-. .»  .   •  ij'    i,ii .  _»    ;■. u.-.i 

•  ■■"     ',      "'    .     ■  .•■    .»  r     .•  ■  ,    ../.■•     i'     i«|i  «J     f«#i 

"...        . '.     ,|:-f         .»  ..  'If.     I..."     I'l'iili     '•# 

1.'.  '    .     *  .    .-'l     .  7  l'»     ..'     !■■  .   !■•    *#f    •  f.'     !«■■  I  ■■  i  •  ■ 

i    ■•.!■■    li  ;.    i/i   '  ■.(  .i/«  i    ii'i   iii   •   • 

'       ■  '     ."    ■■..:■.,.■.■;    /.      •     -.'  I  •».<•.■  »     »o 
.■    .   ,"      '    «♦.    .■.    •;  ■      .■  *  i.Mtii    o«J"     »  » 
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Smolt 


Snail 


his  History  and  Adventures  of  an  Atom. 
He  again  visited  Italy  in  1770,  and  near 
Leghorn  lie  wrote  his  Humphry  Clinker, 
wlu.li  is  regarded  as  the  beat  of  all  bis 
works.  The  humor  of  Smollett  is  of  the 
bmnrl,  full-flavored  kind,  not  seldom  de- 
generating into  burlesque;  his  characters 
are  well  marked  and  varied;  and  (bough 
his  work  ia  frequently  coarse  and  vulgar, 
it    Las    bad    much   influence   on    English 

SmOlt.     Soe  Salmon. 

iug'     _.. 

of    defrauding    the 

revenue  by  the  clandestine  introduction  of 
nriii'lt'!!  into  consumption  without  paying 
the  duties  chargeable  upon  them.  It  has 
been  a  common  practice  in  all  countries 
laying  a  duty  on  imported  goods,  and  one 
that  hua  proved  very  difficult  to  break 
up.  Its  latest  phase  in  the  United  States 
ia  (he  bringing  in  of  dutiable  goods  in 
the  trunks  or  on  the  person  of  travelers. 
Many  methods  of  thus  evading  the  rev- 
enue ore  practiced,  and  often  witb  sue- 
cess,  despite  the  vigilance  of  the  officials. 
Smut  a  disease,  also  called  Dust- 
OIUUL,  bniml  i|K.M(,Dtnl  to  cuitivated 
grain,  by  which  the  farina  of  the  grain, 
together  with  its  proper  integuments, 
and  even  part  of  the  busk,  is  converted 
into  a  black,  soot-like  powder.  It  does 
not  affect  the  whole  Iwdj  of  the  crop. 
Sume  attribute  the  smut  to  the  richness 
of  the  soil,  and  others  consider  it  as  a 
hereditary    disease    transmitted    by    one 

feuerjuion  (o  another  through  the  seed, 
t  is  produced  by  it  minute  fungus.  t.'sti- 
lilgv  or  Urfdtt  stgitum.  The  safest  mode 
for  the  fanner  to  pursue  to  prevent  smut, 
is  never  to  sow  grain  from  a  held  in 
which  the  smut  has  prevailed.  See  also 
Hunt  and  Kryot. 
RmVTTtu      (smex'nn ;    Turkish,    Izmir), 

omyrna   (m  nnd,.llt  cJly  nnd  amV0It 

(if  Asiatic  Tnrkev,  on  the  west  coast  of 
Asia  Minor,  at  the  head  of  the  gulf  of 
the  same  name.  The  appearance  of  the 
i-ity  from  the  sen  is  extremely  attractive, 
nil  a  Ho-.r  inspection  dissipates  the  illu- 
sion. The  hull*.'.-!,  mostly  liuilt  of  worn], 
nre  mean  ami   fragile  looking;   (lie  streets 

el and    tiltliy.   and    tilled    liy   intolerable 

sii'iirlii'S  proceeding  from  the  sewers  and 
drains.  The  city  is  divided  into  four 
.(iiarters —  Frank.  Turk.  .lew  and  Ar- 
menian. There  is  an  Knglish  hospital, 
church,  ii ml  tiuryiiiB-xroiiTid.  one  or  two 
Kndi-.h  ■.chimin,  and  nurnerons  schools 
for  Turks.  Creeks,  and  others:  all  sects 
and     faiths     having     complete     toleration. 


tores,  woolen  cloths,  colonial  good*.  Iron, 
steel,  and  hardware  goods.  The  prin- 
cipal exports  are  dried  fruits  (especially 
figs),  cotton,  silk,  goats'-hair,  sheep  and 
camels'  wool,  valonia,  madder-root,  yel- 
low-berries, sponges  and  opium.  The  ori- 
gin of  Smyrna  is  lost  in  antiquity.  It 
laid  claim  to  the  honor  of  being  t be  birth- 
place of  Homer,  and  no  doubt  was  ■ 
Greek  city  as  early  as  the  date  assigned 
to  (he  poet.  It  was  afterwards  taken  by 
the   Lydiaos,   was  restored  by  Antigonoi 


i    for 


and  Lysimacbus,  generals  of  Alexander 
the  Great,  became  the  capital  of  Antigo- 
nua  and  a  flourishing  city.  During  the 
Itoman  civil  wars  it  was  taken  and  partly 
destroyed  by  Dolabella,  hut  soon  recov- 
ered. It  early  received  Christian!!*,  and 
was  one  of  the  *  seven  churches  '  of  Asia. 
In  the  thirteenth  century  only  the  ruins 
of  its  former  splendor  were  left ;  but 
after  the  Turks  became  masters  of  the 
country  it  revived.  It  has  repeatedly  suf- 
fered   from    earthquake.      Pop.    estimated 


jBgean  Sea  on  the  coast  of  Asiatic  Tur- 
key, so-called  from  the  town  of  Smyrna, 
which  stands  at  its  head.     It  is  40  mile* 


good  anchorage. 

Snail  (*"<*"■  a  sum;,  siow-enepuw, 
air-breathing,  gasteropod  mol- 
lusc belonging  to  the  genus  Heliw  of  Lin- 
na'us,  now  raised  into  the  family  Hell- 
cidaj,  and  differing  from  the  slugs 
(Limacidie)  chiefly  in  having  a  spin] 
shell.  The  head  is  furnished  with  four 
retractile  horns  or  tentacles;  and  on  (be 
reinity.  the  eyes 


Snake 


Sneezing 


such  hermaphrodite  individuals  is  neces- 
sary for  fertilization.  The  common 
?arden  snail  (Helix  aspersa)  is  the  most 
a  miliar  species  of  the  typical  genus. 
The  mischief  done  by  it  to  garden  prod- 
uce on  which  it  feeds  is  very  extensive. 
Nearly  equully  well  known  is  the  edible 
snail  (U.  Pomatia),  largely  found  in 
France,  and  cultivated  there  and  else- 
where for  food  purposes. 
Snake  (snak),  the  order  of  Ophidia, 
ouaAC  comprises  scaly  reptiles,  with- 
out feet,  which  move  by  alternate  folds 
of  their  slender  body.  There  are  about 
120  American  species,  of  which  several 
are  venomous.     See  Serpents. 

Snake-bird.   See  Darter- 

SUiolre.eel  a  popular  name  of  the 
oucuic  cci,     fi8hes  which  congtitute  tne 

family  Ophisurida*  of  some  naturalists, 
but  which  others  class  with  the  true  eels 
in  the  family  Mura»nida>,  from  the  tail 
tapering  to  a  point  like  that  of  a  snake. 
They  are  natives  of  warm  seas.  One 
species  (OphisQrus  serpens),  of  about  0 
feet  long,  is  found  in  the  Mediterranean. 

Snake-fish,    see  *«***• 
Snake  Indians.  See  **«•*•««• 
Snake  River.   See  Liwi*  Rivcr- 

SnakerOOt      (»n»k'",»l>.    the    Popular 

name  of  numerous  Amer- 
ican plants  of  different  species  and  genera, 
most  of  which  are,  or  formerly  were, 
reputed  to  be  efficacious  as  remedies  for 
snake  bites.  See  Aristolochia  and  Se- 
nega. 

Snake-stone,  \  p0*}"1*!;   na.me  .of 

»w***,,  tnoso  f0SSi|8  otherwise 
called  Ammonites.  The  name  is  also 
given  to  certain  small  rounded  pieces  of 
stone,  or  other  hard  substance,  popu- 
larly believed  to  be  efficacious  in  curing 
snake  bites. 

Snake- wood,  U10  .wood  V*'.116 

nat.  order  Ijoganiacea1,  a  tree  growing  in 
India,  .lava,  and  other  parts  of  the  East, 
having  a  bitter  taste,  and  supposed  to  be 
a  certain  remedy  for  the  bite  of  the 
hooded  serpent.  Also  the  Demerara  let- 
ter-wood ( liroxivium  Aublctii),  a  tree  of 
the  nat.  order  Artoearpacea*.  It  has  this 
name  from  the  heart-wood  being  mottled 
with  irregularly  shaped  dark  spots.  The 
timber  is  excessively  hard. 
STifl"nHrfl<rnn      a  K«*»'iR  of  annual  or 

onaparagon,    p(.roniliul  plantll  of  the 

natural  order  Scronhulariacea*.  Common 
sna)>drngon  {antirrhinum  maju.n)  is  much 
cultivated  for  flower  bed*  and  borders.  It 
\b  a  native  of  Europe.     The  name  was 


ffven  it  because  of  the  peculiarity  of  the 
lossoms  which,  by  pressing  between  the 
finger  and  thumb,  may  be  made  to  open 
and  shut  like  a  mouth.  The  great  snap- 
dragon grows  to  a  height  of  two  feet.  It 
is  a  very  showy  garden  plant ;  the  flowers 
are  large  and  pink-colored ;  the  lower  li> 
is  white  and   the  mouth  yellow,  with  a 

S'bbous  prominence  at  the  base  beneath, 
ther  varieties  have  scarlet  and  white 
flowers.  Also  a  game  in  which  raisins 
are  snatched  from  burning  liquor. 

Snapping-turtle,   VS^S&t 

longing  to  the  genus  Chelydra  (C.  ser- 
pentina), common  to  all  parts  of  the 
United  States.  It  feeds  on  small  animals, 
is  bold  and  fierce,  and  is  so-named  from 
its    propensity    to    snap    at    everything 

within  its  reach.  Another  tortoise  (Afo- 
crockmmys  Temminckii)  of  similar  hab- 
its, but  larger  (sometimes  weighing  100 
lbs.),  receives  the  same  name. 

Sneehatten  1 8JV!'uet  - en :  €*?°T 

wuvvu»v»vu  hat'),  a  mountain  in 
Norway  with  an  altitude  of  75UU  ft  It 
rises  from  the  midst  of  the  Dovrefleld, 
an  extensive  tract  of  country,  from  40 
to  50  miles  in  extent  in  every  direction, 
and  between  3000  and  4000  feet  above 
the  sea-level. 

QtiaaIt  (sn&k),  a  town  of  Ilolland,  in 
once*     thc  provim.e  of   Friesland.     It 

is  partly  surrounded  by  a  ditch  and  an 
earthen  rampart,  and  is  intersected  by 
numerous  canals.  It  has  roperies,  tan- 
neries, foundries,  soap-works,  boat-build- 
ing yards,  etc.     Pop.  12,075. 

Sneeze-wood,  ^^SJ^liST. 

nat.  order  Sapindacea?,  yielding  a  solid, 
strong,  durable  timber  rivaling  mahogany 
in  beauty.  Its  dust  causes  sneesing,  so 
that  it  is  troublesome  to  work. 

Sneeze  WOrt  (*nt*'wurt;  Helenium 
^  autumnalc)      grows      in 

damp  places.  The  flowers  are  large, 
numerous,  terminal,  with  drooping  rays. 
The  plant  is  very  bJ.tter. 

SneezinfT  *8  A  convu'8*ve  action  of  the 
^  o'  respiratory   organs   brought 

on  commonly  by  irritation  of  the  nostrils. 
It  is  preceded  by  a  deep  inspiration, 
which  nils  the  lungs  and  then  forces  the 
air  violently  through  the  nose.  Snees- 
ing produced  in  the  ordinary  way  is  a 
natural  and  healthy  action,  throwing  off 
automatically  from  the  delicate  membrane 
of  the  nostrils  whatever  irritable  or  offen- 
sive material  may  chance  to  be  lodged 
there.  When  it  become*  violent,  recourse 
must  be  had  to  soothing  the  nasal  mem- 
brane by  the  application  of  warm  milk 
and  water,  or  decoction  of  popples.  The 
custom   of   blessing   persona   when   they 


Sniatyn  Snowball-tree 

sneeze   is   very   ancient   and   very   > 

Sniatyn    triflj      in     ^alleUi,     on      tLe   Iceland,  but  his  ambitious"  and  Intrfii—. 

Pruth.  It  was  former);  a  frontier  character  led  to  his  assassination  in  124L 
stronghold,  and  hat  extensive  tanneries,  His  name  is  also  connected  with  the  pro** 
and   a   considerable   trade   In   horses  and    Edda.     See  Edda. 

cattle.     Fop.   11,500.  SnOW     (8D°>-     Snow-flakes   are  uho- 

SniDe     'BD'PJ'     a     common     name    for  blages  of  minute  crystals  of  ice; 

"  those  griillntoriul  birds  which  they  are  formed  when  the  temperature 
form  the  genus  Scolupaa.  The  common  in  a  region  of  air  containing  a  consider- 
snipe  (Scolupax  gallinOpo)  of  Europe  is  ale  quantity  of  aqueous  vapor  ■■  lowered 
a  beautifully  marked  bird,  about  17  inches  below  the  freezing-point.  The  particles 
long,  the  bill  being  nearly  3  inches.  It  of  moisture  contained  in  the  atmosphere 
is  remarkable  for  Its  peculiar  bleating  are  then  condensed  and  frozen,  and  form 
cry,  and  the  drumming-like  noise  it  makes  flakes,  which  descend  to  the  earth'e  sar- 
in summer.  The  jack  snipe  (Sroldpa*  face.  Each  flake  Is  composed  of  a  num- 
gallinSla)  closely  resembles  the  common  ber  of  minute  crystals  of  Ice,  which  pre- 
anipe  in  its  genentl  habits  and  appear-  sent  countless  modification*  nf  ih> 
ance.     In  North  America  there  are  sev-    hexagonal     syi"  "" 

diversities    of    ,.    _..., ... 

numerable  varieties  of  the  most  beautiful 
forms.  These  crystals  usually  adhere 
together  to  form  an  Irregular  cluster; 
and  consequently  the  incident  rays  of 
light,  which  are  refracted  and  reflected 
so  as  to  present  individually  the  prismatic 
colors,  arc  scattered  after  reflection  in  all 
directions,  and  combine  to  give  to  the 
eye  the  color  sensation  of  white.  When 
sufficient  pressure  Is  applied  the  slightly 
adhering  crystals  are  brought  Into  true 
molecular  contact,  and  the  snow,  losing 
Its  white  color,  assumes  the  form  of  ice. 
Snow  answers  many  valuable  parposes  in 
3nlpe  (Seonpax  faUltiMfa).  [ne  economy  of  nature.  Accumulated 
upon  high  regions  it  serves  to  feed,  by 
eral  si"c!es  of  snipe,  Wilson's  snipe  (S.  its  gradual  melting,  streams  of  running 
WUt«n!l  being  one  of  the  chief.  It  is  water,  which  a  sudden  Increase  of  water, 
about  eriual  in  aiie  to  the  common  snipe  in  the  form  of  rain,  would  convert  into 
of  Kurope  and  much  resembles  it  in  destructive  torrents  or  standing  pools; 
plumage.  It  is  ahunrlnnt  in  summer  in  and  in  many  countries  it  tempers  the 
the  North  and  in  n-lnter  in  the  South,  burning  heats  of  summer  by  previously 
and  is  in  much  request  for  the  table.  The  cooling  tlie  breezes  which  pass  over  them. 
name  of  sen  snipe  is  sometimes  given  In  severer  climates  it  serves  as  a  defenss 
to  the  dunlin,  while  the  name  summer  against  the  rigors  of  winter  by  protecting 
snipe  is  applied  to  the  common  sandpiper  vegetation  from  the  frost,  and  by  afford- 
( which  §:■!■  I .  ing  a  shelter  to  animals  which  bury 
Knine  fiaJi       See  Bdlom-f.th.  themselves  under  it.     ™—   '-  *  — 

snipe  nsn.   ^  pera[e  clhnatcg  lt  ,, 

SnlZOrt      jn  t|w  K>w7"0f"in8  island  if   than  when  the  folds,  during  that  * 
Skye,  Scotland. 

Snorri  Sturlnson  ***-,-_  --B-- --,- 

landle  poet  and   historian,   born   in   117R  O-nnirr     a     ves4el     equipped     with    two 

Trneing   his   descent    from    ili>-   kings   of  0UUW>    niasts  resembling  the  main  and 

Xurwuy,    lu>   early    turned    his    attention  fore  masts  of  a  ship,  and  a  third  small 

to  the  history  of  their  doings,  anil  made  must,  just  abaft  the  main-mast,  carrylnj; 

a  collection  of  sagas  entitled  the  if  rim*-  a  sail   nearly  similar  to  a  ships  mhnext, 

kringla,   or   the    Ring   <./   thr    World,    in  Rnnwhflll-tree      tbe    II***?    *arhrt> 

which  arc  Intersperse,!  songs  of  his  own  »n0WDa"  lreeJ     of     tie      TOanHM 

c..m]...sinK.      It    .-.jurLiir^    u    rf.-..r.l    ..(    the 

Nol-W.-JTiull     kill^H      ft..III      II...     .lull. -I       till!.' 

to     the     diath     of     Magnus     ErliiuMMin 


Snowberry  Snuff 

Qti  rnuhprrv     the     popular     name     of  tion,  and  the  mountains  which  rise  above 

Dnuwuerrjr,  tropical  American  shrubs  it  are  always  covered   with  snow.    The 

of  the  genus  Chiococca,  nat.  order  Itubi-  snow-line  varies  according  to  latitude,  be- 

ace«,     suborder    Cinchonese.     The    fruit  ing  highest  near  the  equator  and  lowest 

consists    of    snow-white     berries.      Also,  near     the     poles.      Local     circumstances, 

and  in  England  more  usually,  applied  to  however,  affect  it,  as  the  configuration  of 

Bymphoricarpus  racemCsus,  a  bushv  shrub  the  country,  the  quantity  of  snow  falling 

of  the  woodbine  family,  a  native  of  North  annually,    the    nature    of    the    prevalent 

America,    bearing   white   berries.  winds,    etc.      From    these    circumstances 

QTinw-hird      a  P°Pular  name  applied  the  snow-line  is  at  different  heights  in  the 

ouuw-uiiu,     tQ     geverai     species     of  same  latitude. 

birds,   such   as   the   Fringilla   nivalis   of  Qitftw-TilaTit      Same  as  Protococcus. 

Europe,  the  Fringilla  hiemali*  of  Amer-  Dnow  P"""- 

ica,  and  the  snow-bunting.  SnoW-T)loW  an  implement  for  clear* 
Q-n/vur  Vitiyi finer  tne  popular  name  of  ******  ™  r*ww>  fog  away  the  snow  from 
ouuw  Limiting,  Emberisa  or  piCOm  roads,  railways,  etc.  There  are  two 
troph&ncs  nivalis,  a  gregarious  passerine  kinds:  one  adapted  to  be  hauled  by 
bird  belonging  to  the  bunting  family,  a  horses,  oxen,  etc.,  on  a  common  highway; 
native  of  the  Arctic  regions,  and  common  the  other  to  be  placed  in  front  of  a  lo- 
in winter  in  the  United  States.  It  is  comotive  to  clear  the  rails  of  snow.  A 
generally  very  fat,  and  is  highly  esteemed  variety  of  the  latter  is  adapted  to  street 
for  the  table.  It  visits  Northern  Europe  railways.  As  now  made  a  rotary  motion 
also  in  winter,  and  is  supposed  to  be  replaces  the  plowing  motion,  cutting  into 
the  harbinger  of  severe  weather.  It  sings  and  flinging  the  snow  aside, 
very  sweetly,  and  does  not  perch,  but  0Ttow.ftl1AP  a  kind  of  flat  shoe,  either 
runs  about  like  the  lark.  ouuw  anuc,     mflde  of  WQod  aJon<s  or 

Snowdon   (sn0'dun.>»       *       mountain    consisting  of  a   light   frame  crossed  and 
M  range      in      North      Wales,    recrossed  by  thongs,  the  broad  surface  of 

stretching  n.  n.  e.  to  8.  8.  w.  across  Car-  which  prevents  the  wearer  from  sinking 
narvonshire,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Con-  in  the  snow.  Snow-shoes  are  usually 
way  to  Tremadoc ;  length,  about  24  miles ; 
average  breadth,  6  miles.     It  attains  its 

{greatest  height  in  Snowdon  proper,  whose 
oftiest  summit  —  Wyddva,  35<1  feet  — 
is  the  culminating  point  of  South  Britain. 
Qnmx/rtrrvn     a       well-known       garden 

snowarop,  pIant  of  the  genug  0am 

lanthus,  the  G.  nivalis,  nat.  order  Amaryl- 

lidacea?.     It  bears  solitary,  drooping,  and 

elegant  white  flowers,  which  appear  early 

in   spring.     It    is   a   native   of  the   Alps, 

but   is  quite  common    in  gardens   in    the  Snow-shoe. 

Northern   United   States. 

STtnwdrrvn  Tre<*     {Ualesia  tetrapttro   from  3  to  4  feet  in  length,  and  from  1 

ouuwuiup   X1CC    and  U,  diptcra),  a    to  1J  foot  broad  across  the  middle. 

name  of  ornamental  trees  of  the  Southern   Qnmxr.alida     western    term    for    avm- 

United    States    with    flowers    like    snow-   ouuw  oUlHS,    ianclie<  wnicn  see. 

drops,  belonging  to  the  styrax  family.       finnwrr  "Riwr     a   river  of  Australia* 

Snowflake     See  t*ucojum.  onuwy  xuver,  in  Now  gouth  Waleg 

onvwutt&c.  and   Victoria;   ,engthj  240  m||eBf  100  of 

SnOW-STOOSe    (^nser  hyperboreus) ,   a  which  are  in  New  South  Wales. 

_&             species    of    goose    inhab-  QnrifF      a   powdered  preparation  of  to- 

lting    the    Arctic    regions.     Its    flesh    is  M"1"1*     bacco  inhaled  through  the  nose, 

esteemed  excellent.  It   is   made   by   grinding,    in   mortars  or 

SnOW-line,    the     limit     of     Perpetual  mills,   the   chopped   leaves  and   stalks  of 

'    snow,   or   the    line   above  tobacco  in  which   fermentation   has  been 

which   mountains  are  covered    with   per-  induced   by   moisture  and   warmth.     The 

petual  snow.     Since   the  temperature  of  tobacco  is  well  dried  previous  to  grinding, 

the  atmosphere  continually  diminishes  as  and  this  is  carried  sometimes  so  far  as 

we  ascend  from  the  lower  into  the  higher  to  give   the  snuff  the   peculiar   flavor  of 

strata,   there   must   be   in   every   latitude  the  high-dried  snuffs,  such  as  the  Irish, 

a  certain  limit  of  elevation  at  which  the  Welsh,   and    Scotch.     Some   varieties,   as 

temperature    of    the    air    is    reduced    to  the   rappees,   are   moist.     The   admixture 

thefreezing-point.     Thi«  limit  is  called  the  of  different  flavoring  agents  and  delicate 

•now-line,  or  line  of  perpetual  congela-  scents  has  given  rise  to  fanciful  names 


Snyders 


Sobranje 


for  snuffs,  which,  the  flavor  excepted,  are 
identical.  Dry  snuffs  are  often  adulter- 
ated with  quicklime,  and  the  moist  kinds 
with  ammonia,  hellebore,  pearl-ash,  etc 
See  Tobacco. 

SnvderS     (sn*'derz),  Fran s,  a  Flemish 
*  painter,  born  at  Antwerp  in 

1579,  studied  the  rudiments  of  his  art 
under  Breughel  and  Van  Balcu.  Later 
he  visited  Italy,  but  in  1009  finally  took 
up  his  abode  at  Antwerp,  and  died  there 
in  1G57.  Snyders,  who  is  considered 
never  to  have  been  surpassed  in  his  de- 
lineation of  dead  game,  fish,  fruit,  etc., 
excelled  also  in  hunting  scenes  and  com- 
bats of  wild  beasts.  He  used  to  work  in 
concert  with  Rubens.  Choice  pieces  of 
his  are  to  be  found  in  the  collections. 
Soane  (si>n),  Sir  John,  an  English 
architect,  born  in  1752,  studied 
at  the  Royal  Academy,  was  sent  to  Kome 
for  three  years  with  the  Academy  pension 
of  £<K)  a  year,  and  on  his  return  he  was 
employed  on  many  public  works.  In 
1788  he  was  appointed  architect  to  the 
Bank  of  England,  and  in  1701  clerk  of 
works  to  St.  James'  Palace,  the  Parlia- 
ment Houses,  and  other  public  buildings. 
In  17i>4  he  drew  up  plans  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  House  of  Lords,  but 
though  they  were  accepted,  James  Wyatt 
was  engaged  to  carry  them  out.  He  be- 
came professor  of  architecture  to  the 
Royal  Academy  in  18(M).  He  died  in 
1837,  having  bequeathed  his  collection 
of  works  of  art  and  £30,000  to  the 
nation.  The  Soanc  Museum  thus  formed 
is  housed  at  13  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields, 
London,  and  contains  antique  sculptures, 
bronzes,  gems,  models  of  ancient  build- 
ings, a  collection  of  pictures,   etc. 

Softt)  (S^P)*  a  chemical  compound  of 
*  common  domestic  use  for  washing 
and  cleansing,  and  also  used  in  medi- 
cine, etc.  It  is  a  compound^  resulting 
from  the  combination  of  certain  constit- 
uents derived  from  fats,  oils,  grease 
of  various  kinds,  both  animal  and  vegeta- 
ble, with  certain  salifiable  bases,  which 
in  household  soaps  are  potash  and  soda. 
Chemically  speaking,  soap  may  be  de- 
fined as  a  salt,  more  especially  one  of 
the  alkaline  salts  of  those  acids  which 
are  present  in  the  common  fats  and  oils, 
and  soluble  soaps  may  be  regarded  as 
oh»ates,  st  oa  rates,  and  ma  rga  rates  of 
sodium  and  potassium.  There  are  many 
different  kinds  of  soaps,  but  thoso  com- 
monly employed  may  be  divided  into 
thre<»  classes: — 1.  Fine  white  soaps, 
srented  sonps,  etc.:  2.  ('oars**  household 
soaps;  3.  Soft  soaps.  White  soaps  are 
generally  combinations  of  olive-oil  and 
rarlmnate  of  soda.  Perfumes  are  occa- 
sionally added,  or  various  coloring  mat- 


ters stirred  in  while  the  soap  is  semi- 
fluid. Common  household  soaps  are  made 
chiefly  of  soda  and  tallow.  Yellow  soap 
is  composed  of  tallow,  resin,  and  soda, 
to  which  some  palm-oil  is  occasionally 
added.  Mottled  soap  is  made  by  simply 
adding  mineral  and  other  colors  during 
the  manufacture  of  ordinary  hard  soap. 
Marine  soap,  which  has  the  property  of 
dissolving  as  well  in  salt-water  as  in 
fresh,  is  made  of  cocoa-nut  oil,  soda,  and 
water.  Soft  soaps  are  generally  made 
with  potash  instead  of  soda,  and  whale, 
seal,  or  olive-oil,  or  the  oils  of  linseed, 
hemp-seed,  rape-seed,  etc.,  with  the 
addition  of  a  little  tallow.  Excel- 
lent soaps  are  made  from  palm-oii 
and  soda.  Soap  is  soluble  in  pure 
water  and  in  alcohol;  the  latter 
solution  jellies  when  concentrated,  and  is 
known  in  medicine  under  the  name  of 
opodeldoc,  and  when  evaporated  to  dry- 
ness it  forms  what  is  called  transparent 
soap.  Medicinal  soap,  when  pure,  is  pre- 
pared from  caustic  soda,  and  either 
olive  or  almond  oil.  It  is  chiefly  em- 
ployed to  form  pills  of  a  gently  aperient 
antacid  action. 

Soap-berry,  lhe- *name  app!ied  *?  tb# 

f  ^  >   fruit  of  several  species  of 

the  genus  Sapindus  (nat.  order  Sapin- 
dacea?)  from  their  rind  containing  c 
saponaceous  principle,  so  that  when 
mixed  with  water  they  produce  an  abun- 
dant lather.  The  fruit  is  globular,  as 
large  as  a  cherry,  inclosing  a  nut  of  a 
shining  black  color  when  ripe. 

Soap-plant,  •M?J£S~T1»E 

of  soap,  as  the  Phalangium  pomaridie- 
ntim,  a  California  plant,  whose  bulb, 
when  rubbed  on  wet  clothes,  raises  a 
lather,  its  smell  somewhat  resembling 
that  of  new  brown  soap. 
Sncm-QTrmp     steatite.      The   name  is 

ooap  siuiie,    derived  fpom  its  coknPf 

and  from  the  unctuous  sensation  experi- 
enced when  the  mineral  is  rubbed  between 
the  hands.     See  Steatite. 

So  A  TV  wort  (Saponaria)9  a  genus  of 
ooap  wurt    plantg  of  the  nat    onJef 

Caryophvllacee;  so-called  because  the 
bruised  leaves  produce  a  lather  like  soap 
when  agitated  in  the  water.  Common 
soap-wort  (S.  officinalis)  is  a  native  of 
many  parts  of  Europe,  and  is  found  on 
waysides,  river-banks,  and  thickets.  In 
the  United  States  it  grows  by  roadsides 
from  New  England  to  Georgia.  It  has 
handsome,  pink-like  flowers. 

SobiesTu,  Jgjgy  See  Jok«  m  <*■ 
Sobranje,  or  s°bhante  (so-brin>>. 


the   national    assembly  of 
Bulgaria  (which  see). 


Soo  Social  Settlements 

6aa  (sok),  Soke,  in  law,  tbe  power  of  social  organisation,  having  for  their 
^^  or  privilege  of  holding  a  court  in  common  aim  the  abolition  of  that  in- 
a  district,  as  in  a  manor;  jurisdiction  of  dividual  action  on  which  modern  societies 
causes,  and  the  limits  of  that  jurisdiction,  depend,  and  the  substitution  of  a  regu- 
SoCfli?e  (8°k'U),  or  Soccaqe,  in  law,  lated  system  of  cooperative  action.  The 
^^^>  a  former  tenure  of  lands  in  word  socialism,  which  originated  among 
England  by  the  performance  of  certain  the  English  communists,  and  was  as- 
and  determinate  service;  distinguished  sumed  by  them  to  designate  their  own 
both  from  knight-service,  in  which  the  doctrine,  is  now  employed  in  a  larger 
render  was  uncertain,  and  from  villen-  sense,  not  necessarily  implying  commun- 
age,  where  the  service  was  of  the  mean-  ism  or  the  entire  abolition  of  private 
est  kind.  Socage  has  generally  been  property,  but  applied  to  any  system  which 
distinguished  into  free  and  villein —  requires  that  the  land  and  the  instru- 
free  socage,  where  the  service  was  not  ments  of  production  shall  be  the  prop- 
certain  but  honorable,  and  villein  socage,  erty,  not  of  individuals,  but  of  communl- 
where  the  service,  though  certain,  was  ties,  or  associations,  or  of  the  government, 
of  a  baser  nature.  with  the  view  to  an  equitable  distribu- 

Soacer  or  Socker,  the  popular  name  tion  of  the  products.  Tne  earliest  forma 
»uvi/cij  for  intercollegiate  Association  of  socialist  philosophy  were  those  promul- 
Football.  It  was  introduced  from  Great  sated  by  Sir  Robert  Owen,  St.  Simon  and 
Britain,  taken  up  by  Haverford  College,  Fourier;  but  it  is  on  the  teachings  of 
Pa.,  in  1901,  and  soon  adopted  by  all  the  Karl  Marx  (q.  v.)  that  most  of  the  plat- 
leading  colleges.  It  is  now  regulated  by  forms  of  the  socialist  parties  throughout 
the  Intercollegiate  Association  Football  the  world  are  built.  Marx  preached  the 
League,  organized  in  1906.  The  game  is  overthrow  of  capitalism  and  the  dictator- 
fast  and  clean,  and  dangerous  play  is  ship  of  the  proletariat.  This  philosophy 
barred.  No  tripping,  kicking,  or  jump-  received  its  first  extreme  interpretation 
ing  at  an  opponent  is  allowed  and  no  °n  a  large  scale  in  Russia,  following  the 
player  permitted  to  use  his  hands  to  revolution  of  1917  and  the  coming  into 
push  or  hold  an  antagonist.  power  of  the  Bolsbeviki    (q.  v.)   govern- 

Soma  hi  ^    (sO'sha-bl),  an  open  carriage  ment,  headed  by  Lenine  (q.  v.). 
wwouig  with  seats  facing  each  other,       Socialism  had  many  adherents  in  Ger- 
and    thus    convenient    for    conversation;  many,  and  following  the  armistice  of  No- 
also  a  species  of  tricycle.  ycmber,  1918,  and  the  ubdication  of  Wil- 

Snrnal  llPTnnf»Ta+Q  an  advanced  Ham  II,  an  effort  was  made  to  follow  in 
0UUHJ.  X/CUlUUrHLS,    fcodj   Qf  gocial.  Russia's  footsteps  by  a  forcible  overthrow 

ists.  They  originated  and  are  chiefly  of  the  government;  but  this  attempt 
represented  in  Germany,  where  they  form  failed  with  the  assassination  of  Lieb- 
a  strong  political  party.  The  Social  kuecht,  leader  of  the  radical  socialists,  or 
Democratic  Working  Men's  Party  was  Spartacans  (see  Spartacu*). 
established  in  1869.  In  1875  they  The  European  war,  1914-18,  split  the 
formulated  a  programme,  which  sets  socialists  into  two  groups,  the  one  favor- 
forth  that  labor  is  the  source  of  all  *»«  the  war,  the  other  bitterly  opposing  it. 
wealth  and  all  culture,  and  that  the  *n  tue  United  States  Debs,  candidate  for 
emancipation  of  labor  must  be  the  work  President  on  the  socialist  ticket,  violently 
of  the  laboring  classes.  The  party  aims  opposed  the  entrance  of  the  United  States 
at  the  development  of  a  free  state  and  a  i,lto  tne  war»  and  waa  8ent  to  jail  for  a 
socialistic  society,  the  removal  of  all  l°n8  term,  under  the  Espionage  Act. 
social  and  political  inequality,  the  ad-  Berger  (q.  v.),  another  prominent  social- 
ministration  of  justice  free  and  impartial  ist»  Congressman  from  Wisconsin,  was 
by  the  people,  and  the  establishment  of  nl»o  arrested  under  the  Espionage  Act. 
a  gratuitous  and  universal  system  of  Ue  wa*  vote4  °HL ?L thc  H<>u*«  of  Repre- 
education.  Religion  is  to  be  regarded  as  sentatives.  In  1920  the  New  York  As- 
a  private  concern  merely.  The  social  8£mh\y  unseate<l  five  socialists, 
democrats  are  a  growing  body  in  Eng-  SOCial  Settlements.  A^SSiS!  # 
land  and  America.  .  ,  .         ,-  '  the  practice  of 

Social  Insects,  *•   --•   ■»*«  r  fhe^r  VShSTS  &  hS 

£  ™.*iwi'ie  *  Cl09e  tMl0SJ  to  80C,eUe8  England  aboot  1876.  tBenovamat 
of  mankind.  reread    rapidly,    and   soon    reached    the 

Socialism   iwUed  'tTwrioa.ethSS:  *•«  Stete,»  whe"  HuU  Bwm  "" 


Social  Science  Socinm 

opened  in  Chicago  and  the  College  Set-  the    first    discoverer,    gave   it    the    name 

tfement  in  New  York  in  18S9.     Toynbee  of  King  George  Island.     Two  years  later 

Hall,  the  London  center,  was  opened  in  Captain    Cook,    in    company     with    Sir 

1884.     The    movement    has    now    spread  Joseph     Banks    and    a    scientific    staff, 

as    far    as    Japan     and     India.     Social  visited  the  island  for  the  purpose  of  ob- 

clubs    are    organized,    physical    exercise  serving   the   transit   of   Venus.     On   tail 

developed,    libraries,    reading   rooms,   and  occasion  Cook   discovered   several   of  the 

lectures    provided,    and    esthetic    and    re-  northwest  group,  and  gave  to  the  whole 

ligious  instruction  given.  the  name  of  Society  Islands  in  honor  of 

Qnniol  fini^TiPP  the  science  that  the  Royal  Society.  These  discoveries 
auutu  auciibc,    dealg  wkh  tfae  BOcial   excited    the    deepest    interest    in    Great 

condition,  the  relations,  and  institutions  Britain,  and  one  of  its  more  immediate 
which  are  involved  in  man's  existence  results  was  the  formation  of  the  London 
and  his  well-being  as  a  member  of  an  Missionary  Society,  to  civilize  and 
organized  community.  It  concerns  itself  Christianize  the  natives.  They  readily 
more  especially  with  questions  relating  came  under  the  influence  of  the  mission- 
to  public  health,  education,  labor,  pun-  aries,  and  were  being  rapidly  formed  into 
ishment  of  crime,  reformation  of  crimi-  regular  Christian  communities,  when  an 
nals,  pauperism,  and  the  like.  It  thus  untoward  event  happened  in  the  arrival 
deals  with  the  effect  of  existing  social  of  French  priests,  whose  anxiety  to 
forces  and  their  result  on  the  general  proselytize  led  first  to  troubles,  and  then 
well-being  of  the  community,  without  to  the  establishment  of  a  French  pro- 
direct  ly  discussing  or  expounding  the  tect orate  (1844)  over  the  islands,  which 
theories  or  examining  the  problems  of  since  then  have  become  simply  a  French 
sociology,  of  which  it  may  be  considered  colony.  Pop.  estimated  at  about  18,500. 
as  a  branch.  Socilli&HS      ^w  SQcinu*  an<*  Unttari- 

Social  Science  Association,  ,(80fg%us) (    the    Latlnilrf 

the  popular  name  of  the  National  Asso-  name      of      two      celebrated 

ciation  for  the  promotion  of  Social  Sci-  theologians,  uncle  and  nephew,  who  have 

ence,    a    British    society,    established    in  given  their  name  to  a  religious  sect,  the 

1857.     The     American      Social      Science  Socinians,   whose   modified    doctrines  are 

Association    dates    from     18Gt>,    and    has  now   known   as   Unitarianism. —  LuELIUS 

published  about  twenty  volumes  of  Trans*  Soon  us  (Lelio  Sozzini),  born  in  1525 

actions,  at   Siena,   in   Tuscany,  and  destined   for 

finni^rir  TcIqtiHq  an  important  the  legal  profession,  abandoned  jarispru- 
ouiiety  xbiauua,    proup   of    islftllds  donce  for  the  8tudv  of  the  gepjptu^ 

of  the  South  Pacific,  between  lat.  lt>°  11'  In  1540  he  was  admitted  a  member  of  a 
and  17°  W  s.,  and  Ion.  148°  and  l.w°  secret  society  at  Vicenxa,  formed  for  the 
w. ;  and  between  the  Low  Islands  on  discussion  of  religious  questions,  which 
the  fast  and  the  Friendly  Islands  on  the  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  the  doc- 
west.  The  group  consists  of  the  princi-  trine  of  the  Trinitv  was  untenable,  and 
j»al  island  of  Tahiti  or  Otaheito —  which  that  many  of  the  dogmas  of  the  Roman 
is  about  o*J  miles  lone,  and  is  divided  Catholic  Church  were  repugnant  to  rea- 
into  two  peninsulas  by  an  isthmus  about  son.     The   nature    of    their    deliberations 


3    miles    broad:    area.    412    square   miles   having    become    known    the    society 

—  and   a  number  of  comparatively  small    broken    up,    several    of    its   members   pat 


Hands.    KiiiH-ii.    Raiatea.    Iluahine.    etc.,  to  death,  and   others,  among  whom 

all    ii»»w    lii'Ioii-ini:    to    France.     All    the  Socinus,    fled    the    country.     He    visited 

MiiiuN    are    elevated,    and    more    or    less  France,     England.     Holland,     etc.,     and 

in. mi n 1. 1 i in. ns.     In   Tahiti,   which  consists  resided   for  some  time  in   Poland,  where 

of   :in   el"ii;::ite«l    ri  lire,   the   loftiest   sum-  he  found  many  persons  who  were  in  sym- 

niit.  nrol.i  u:i.  i-  s."i«M»  feet  above  the  sea.  pa  thy     with     his     views.     He     died     at 

w;  ili-    two    i.tIj.t    Miinuiits    near    it    are  Zurich    iu    l.">02.     He    is    the    author   of 

r-  -i--  i i\--!y    7t"M)    f.-.-t    and    h,,.»7',>    feet,  hiolo'/u*   inter   Calrinum    ct    Vaticanum, 

Tin-  -..-n.  ry  of  tliU  and  the  other  islands  l)c   Sacrament  i*.   Dc   Resurrection*   Cor- 

is      freij-inrly      Mirpa-ssimrly      beautiful,  porum.   ami   several    unfinished   works,— 

Cotton.    •■"i-M.    «o:Tee.^  sncar.    pearl-shell,  Faisits    SnriM's     (FAl'STO    SozziXl), 

etc..   are   e\j-i:!."l.     Tin-   Society    Islands  n     nephew    of    the    preceding,    born    at 

wen*    tir-t    .!i-  ■  vi  p-,1    in    Mm;   by    lVdro  Siena  in  irttO.  was  obliged  to  leave  that 

I-Vni:i!i«h-7     ili     «.j'>ir.w,     wlo     pave     to  town    in   lus   twentieth   year  on   account 

Ta!.:1!    »!..■    t..u::.-    •■:"    La    S.iiriuaria.     In  of   bis    heretical   notions.     On    the   death 

17«*.7    « "a i-M in     Will '-.    w-nt    by    lleorso  of  his  uncle   be  came  into  possession  of 

III    to    make    ills,  itv-rif*!    in    the    Pacific.  »h,»    manuscripts    of    the    latter,    by    the 

reached    TuhitL    uud    believing    himself  btudy.   of    which    he    found    his 


Sociology 


bit 


us  confirmed.     H«  began  to  publish    were  conspicuous ;  and  he  was  the  mi 

iewi   at   Florence    {where   he    livoil   of    Baring    the    lives    of    Alcibindcs 

i  years  at  the  court  of  the  grand-    Xenophon.     After    the    nnvnl    ImiiIc 


duke,    Francesco   de'   Medici)    in   anouy-  Argiuusa>     (4IMii 

mous  writings,  but  afterwards  retired  to  ten  Allien  Inn  otlic.  rs   were  arraigned   mr 

llasel     to    escape    the     Inquisition.     His  neglecting    the    sacred    duly    or    burying 

upinions   were  still   more  fully   developed  the    slain.     The    i-lnmnr    for    their    con- 

during  a  residence  in  Transylvnuia,  mid  derunatiou    msp   ho    high    Hint    tin-   court 

in    I'oland   he   had   numerous   adherents,  wished  to  proceed  in  violation  of  nil  legal 

His  death  took  place  in  1W4.     Sec  Cni-  forms:   but  IWrnlcs,  tin'  presiding  judge 

lariani.  Ht  till-  trin],   refused  to  ]uil    Hie  <| tiiui. 

Socifllo^V        (so-shi-ol'ij-ii),      the      sci-    Soon     after    he     hum     huh, [     by     Die 

ovuuiUBjr        ience     Wfli,-F.     invest igati-s  tyrannical    govcrnm-iil    of    the    Thirty    l<i 

the  laws  of  forces  which    reguluie  liuiimn  proceed   willi    four  oiIi-t   pernon*  In  Nnln- 

Society    in    all    its    grades,    existing    imrl  mis    t»    bring    hack    mi     Alln-ninn    clii/Mi 

historical,    s:ivng<>    and    civilized ;    nr    the  v,|m    hud     rellred    ihiiber    to    c-s-hih-    I  lie 

science     which     tresis     of     the     general  rapacity     of 

structure    of    society,    the    laws    of    its  new     nm-enum 

development,  and   the   progress   uf  actual  Kw 

civilisation,     t.'omte  was  the  first  to  treat  fused.      ANerllie. 

the    subject    from    a    scientific    point    of  he      declined      li 

view.     He  was  followed  hy  Ouctelel  and  take   nny    furlln't 

Herbert  Spencer.     He*  Comie s  Traits  dr  nhnn-     In 

Kuciolugie   iiud    Spencer's    Study   r,f    Swi-  nlTjiirn,    gi 

-'  —i  (1874),  and  I'rincipUt  of  tiuciul'igu  »    renso 


uStiii. 

Rnrlc     i1""-  *occu*\.  a  low  shoe  or  sli| 
am,B-    per.  worn  i.y  the  Creeks,  slid  nl- 


Socorro 

eery    hot     i 


Socrates  , 

A:*i-r..     -       ■ 


Soda  Soda-water 

a  leading  demagogue;  Meletus,  a  tragic  sodium  (NaiO),  the  hydroxide  being 
poet,  and  Lycon,  au  orator,  charging  him  frequently  called  caustic  soda.  The  pso- 
with  not  believing  in  the  gods  which  toxide  of  sodium  is  formed  when  sodium 
the  state  worshiped,  with  introducing  is  burned  in  dry  air  or  oxygen.  It  is  a 
new  divinities,  and  with  corrupting  white  powder,  which  attracts  moisture 
youth.  The  trial  took  place  before  a  and  carbonic  acid  from  the  air.  When 
law-court  composed  of  citizen  judges,  this  protoxide  is  dissolved  in  water  there 
His  bold  defense  is  preserved  by  Plato,  is  formed  the  true  alkali  or  hydrate  of 
under  the  title  of  the  Apology  of  sodium,  called  also  caustic  alkali 
Socrates.  He  dwelt  on  his  mission  to  (NallO),  which  is  a  white  brittle  mass 
convict  men  of  their  ignorance  for  their  of  a  fibrous  texture,  having  a  specific 
ultimate  benefit ,-  declared  himself  a  pub-  gravity  of  2.13.  Caustic  soda  has  a 
lie  blessing  to  the  Athenians;  assuring  most  corrosive  taste  and  action  upon 
them  if  his  life  were  spared  he  would  animal  substances;  it  dissolves  readily 
continue  in  the  same  course;  and  re-  both  in  water  and  alcohol;  in  the  solid 
yarded  the  approach  of  death  with  utter  form  it  readily  attracts  water  and  car- 
indifference,  lie  was  condemned  to  bonic  acid  from  the  atmosphere,  the  final 
death  by  a  majority  of  his  judges;  re-  product  being  an  efflorescent  carbonate, 
fused  help  to  escape,  and  thirty  days  It  forms  soaps  when  boiled  with  tallow, 
fter  his  sentence  drank  the  hemlock  cup  oils,  wax,  rosin ;  dissolves  wool,  hair, 
with  composure,  and  died  in  his  70th  silk,  horn,  alumina,  silica,  sulphur,  and 
year  (B.C.  3<J9).  The  account  of  his  some  metallic  sulphides.  With  acids 
last  hours  is  given  in  full  detail  in  the  soda  forms  salts  which  are  soluble  in 
Phwdo  of  Plato.  In  their  accounts  of  water,  and  many  of  which  crystallise, 
the  life  of  Socrates  the  two  principal  The  carbonate  of  soda  ( NaiCOtlO  HjO) 
authorities,  Xenophon  and  Plato,  sub-  is  the  soda  of  commerce  in  various 
stantially  agree.  It  should  be  borne  in  states,  either  crystallized  in  lumps  or  in 
mind,  however,  that  Plato  in  his  Z)ta-  a  crude  powder  called  soda-ash.  It  is 
logucs  generally  presents  his  own  obtained  from  the  ash  of  plants  growing 
thoughts  through  the  mouth  of  Socrates,  near  the  sea,  from  native  sources,  or 
and  that  it  is  often  difficult  to  discrimi-  by  chemical  processes.  The  soda  ob- 
nate  between  the  Platonic  and  Socratic  tained  from  plants  contains  from  3  to 
elements.  While  the  previous  philoso-  30  per  cent,  of  carbonate.  It  is  im- 
plies consisted  of  vague  speculations  on  ported  from  Spain  under  the  name  of 
nature  as  a  whole,  combining  cosmology,  barilla,  from  France  as  silicar  or  6Ios- 
astronomy,  geography,  physics,  meta-  quette,  and  from  Normandy  and  Brittany 
physics,  etc.,  Socrates  arrived  at  the  con-  as  varcc.  Native  soda  is  abtained  in 
elusion  that  the  knowledge  he  had  gained  great  part  from  the  mineral  waters  of 
was  of  little  practical  value;  and  the  Karlsbad,  Aix,  Vichy,  and  the  geysers 
speculations  of  philosophers,  from  Thales  of  Iceland;  from  the  Caspian  and  Black 
downwards,  as  to  the  origin  of  all  things  Sea,  from  California  and  Virginia.  Bat 
out  of  fire,  water,  air,  etc.,  he  regarded  the  amount  of  soda  derived  from  these 
as  profitless.  Men's  strivings  after  sources  is  as  nothing  compared  with  that- 
knowlcdge.  he  opined,  should  be  directed  manufactured  every  year  by  enemies 
to  the  human  relationships  as  involving  processes.  In  these  the  first  process 
men's  practical  concerns.  Self-know]-  the  decomposition  of  common  saltr 
edge  is  the  condition  of  practical  excel-  (chloride  of  sodium)  by  means  of  sul— 
Iriu-e.  He  introduced  no  formal  system  phuric  acid;  the  second,  the  conversioom 
of  ethics  and  no  reasoned  system  of  of  the  sulphate  of  sodium  so  produce*? 
dialectics,  but  he  paved  the  way  for  into  crude  carbonate  of  soda  by  strongly 
other  philosophers  to  take  up  these  sub-  heating  with  chalk  and  carbonaceous 
jfetH  and  work  them  out;  and  thus  his  matter;  third,  the  purification  of  this" 
teaching  was  the  precursor  of  Flatonism  crude  carbonate,  either  into  a  dry  white 
and  the  Aristotelian  logic,  and  of  all  the  soda-ash  or  into  crystals;  and,  fourth, 
often  conflicting  systems  which  rose  into  the  treatment  of  the  by-products  — 
more  or  lc*s  importance  for  ten  sue-  hydrochloric  acid  and  calcium  sulphide, 
cessive  centuries.  The  chief  uses  of  soda  are  in  the  manii- 
Sodfl  (*"'da),  a  term  applied,  in  fact u re  of  glass  and  of  hard  soap.  Tut 
wv  a  common  language,  to  two  t  or  carbonate  of  soda  is  used  in  washing, 
more  substances  —  protoxide  of  sodium  and  is  a  powerful  detergent.  It  is  also 
(XnaOi,  hydroxide  of  sodium  (XallO),  used  in  medicine.  Sulphate  of  soda  b 
und  carbonate  of  sodium  ( XnsCOs)  Glauber's  salt  (which  see). 
being  known  muhr  tin-  name  of  soda.  Soda.-W8.ter  an  effervescing  drink 
In  scientific  language,  however,  the  ouua  vvaiw)  generally  consisting  of 
name  is  only  given   to   the  protoxide  of  ordinary  water  into  which  ftrbonlf  aflsl 


Sodium 


Sofia 


has  been  forced  under  pressure.  It  rarely 
con ta inn  soda  in  any  form.  It  is  usu- 
ally flavored  with  fruit  or  other  syrups 
before  being  drunk. 

Sodium  1  *"'<!'- urn  >,  the  metal  of 
which  soda  is  the  oxide; 
symbol  Na  (from  Satrium),  atomic 
weight  23.  It  was  discovered  by  Sir 
Humphry  Davy  in  the  year  1807.  Pre- 
viously the  oxide  of  the  metal,  soda,  was 
looked  on  as  an  elementary  body,  but 
Davy  succeeded  in  breaking  it  up,  by 
the  net  ion  of  electricity,  into  oxygen  and 
n  new  metal.  Gay-Lussac  and  Thenard 
soon  afterwards  procured  it  in  greater 
quantity  by  decomi»osiug  soda  by  means 
Oi  iron ;  and  Brunner  showed  that  it 
may  be  prepared  with  much  greater 
facility  by  distilling  a  mixture  of  car- 
bonate of  soda  with  charcoal;  it  is  now 
prepared  by  the  latter  process  in  con- 
siderable quantities.  Sodium  is  a  silver- 
white  metal,  having  a  very  high  luster. 
Its  speritic  gravity  is  0.1)7*2;  it  melts  at 
i!<>40  Fnhr.,  and  oxidizes  rapidly  iu  the 
air,  though  not  so  rapidly  as  potassium. 
It  decomposes  water  instantly,  but  does 
not  spontaneously  take  lire  when  thrown 
on  water,  unless  the  water  be  somewhat 
warm,  or  the  progress  of  the  globule  of 
sodium  upon  the  surface  of  the  water  be 
im|>eded.  When  heated  in  air  or  oxy- 
gen it  takes  fire  and  burns  with  a  very 
pure  and  intense  yellow  flame.  It  is 
perhaps  more  abundant  in  our  globe  than 
any  other  metal,  for  it  constitutes  two- 
fifths  of  all  the  sea-salt  existing  in  sea- 
water,  in  the  water  of  springs,  rivers, 
and  lakes,  in  almost  all  Boils,  and  in 
the  form  of  rock-salt.  It  is  used  as 
an  agent  in  the  manufacture  of  aluminum 
and  magnesium,  and  as  a  reagent  in 
chemical  operations.  Common  salt  is  a 
compound  of  chlorine  with  sodium. 
Sodium  also  occurs  as  oxide  of  sodium 
or  soda  in  a  good  many  minerals ;  and 
more  especially  in  the  form  of  car- 
bonate, nitrate,  and  borate  of  soda. 
Sodium  is  contained  in  sea  plants,  and 
in  laud  plants  growing  near  the  sea. 
It  occurs  also  in  most  animal  fluids. 
The  only  important  oxide  of  sodium  is 
the  protoxide,  known  as  soda.     See  Soda, 

Sodom    (S(Klum)»  th<?  principal  of  tho 
v  five   cities    (Sodom,   Gomorrah, 

Admnh.  ZeboTm  and  Zoar)  described  in 
the  book  of  Genesis  as  the  cities  of  the 
plain  (i.e.,  of  Jordan).  They  were  over- 
thrown on  account  of  the  wickedness  of 
the  inhabitants,  being  destroyed  by  a  rain 
of  fire  and  brimstone  ((ten.  xix. ),  with 
the  exception  of  Zoar,  which  was  spared 
at  the  supplication  of  I^ot.  Modern  writ- 
ers are  not  agreed  as  to  the  site  of  these 
cities. 


Sodom.  Apple  of,  a  fruit  mentioned 
^  by  early  writers  as  growing 
on  the  shore  of  the  Dead  Sea,  which  was 
beautiful  to  the  eye,  but  when  eaten 
filled  the  mouth  with  ashes;  supposed  to 
have  been  a  gall  produced  on  dwarf 
oaks  by  an  insect,  or  the  fruit  of  a  species 
of  SolAnum. 

Sodo'ma.   See  Raszi- 

Soerabaya    (w^ra-ba'ya ) .     See  Sour* 

Soest  (stoOt  an  ancient  town  of 
Prussia,  in  the  province  ot 
Westphalia,  with  dark  winding  streets, 
several  interesting  churches,  including  a 
Byzantine  cathedral  and  a  fine  i>ointed 
Gothic  church.  It  has  puddling  works 
and  rolling-mills,  tanneries,  breweries, 
distilleries,  soap-works,  etc.     Pop.  17,3l>4. 

Sofala  (s*","f»^a)t  a  town  or  village 
belong'tig  to  the  Portuguese 
since  1505,  on  the  southenst  coast  of 
Africa,  on  the  Mozambique  Channel,  a 
miserable  assemblage  of  mud  huts.  Pop. 
about  loOO. —  The  same  name  is  given 
to  the  district  lying  on  the  coast  between 
the  mouths  of  the  Zambesi  on  the  north 
and  Delagoa  Hay  on  the  south,  and  ex- 
tending inland  for  about  150  miles.  It 
belongs  to  the  Portuguese  province  of 
Mozambique. 

Soffit  ("of'it).  in  architecture,  any 
*JSMUL  ceiling  divided  into  square  com- 
partments or  panels;  also  the  lower  sur- 


*  9,  BofflU. 


face  of  an  architrave,  an  qrch,  a  balcony, 
a  cornice,  etc. 

Sofia  (so'fe-ya),  So'rilIA,  the  capital 
of  the  principality  of  Bulgaria, 
situated  in  a  plain  on  the  river  Bognna, 
near  the  foot  of  the  north  side  of  the 
Balkan  Mountain*.  .tlO  miles  w.  N.  w.  of 
Constantinople.  It  consists  for  the  most 
part  of  mean  houses  and  narrow  dirty 
streets;  is  the  see  of  a  Greek  archbishop 
and  a  Catholic  hi«hon;  and  has  Severn  I 
mosques,  very  extensive  bazaar*,  nud  a 
considerable  trade,  chiefly  in  the  hands 
of  <  J  reeks  and  ArmeninuM.  Sofia  was 
built    by   the   Kni|»eror  Just  Irian   on    the 

ruins     of     the     aucieiil     tturdica.     Pop 

<  1D10)    Krj.M'J. 


Sofism  Solander 

Bofism      8ee  Sufi^m'  yards,   instead  of  lending  them   to  tht 

0VUOU1.  fields. 

Snfrn       (softs),  in  Turkey,  a  person  Qm'gdnnft    (awa-sOn),  a  city  of  France, 

DOIT,a,     withdrawn  fTom  the  worfJ  and  ooissuus   m    the    department    of    the 

devoted  to  the  study  of  Mohammedan  law  Aisne,  and  on  the  river  Aisne,  51  miles 

and  religion;  mostly  a  bigot  opposed  to  northeast  of  Paris.     It  is  a  fortress  of 

all  reforms.  the  second   rank.     In  the  great  war  of 

&nfr.on*aaa      See  Holcvs.  1914-18  the  town  fell  into  the  hands  of 

ouit  giaro.  tne  Germans,  but  was  retaken  by  a  com- 

SfurriifiTia    (sog-di-a'na),  anciently  the  bined  Franco-American  attack  on  August 

wgvuauo    mogt  nortncrn  province  of  2,  1918.    It  was  the  culminating  point  in 

the    Persian    empire,    reaching    to    the  a  series  of  counter-assaults  delivered  by 

Jaxartes.  Marshal  Foch  upon  the  German  troops 

Snompf  lorrl    (  sog'na-fe-ord  ),    an    ex-  between  Rheims  and  Soissons,  which  de» 

ougucijuiu    ten8Jve  fjord  on  tne  we8t  stroyed  the  great  salient  stretching  to  the 

coast  of  Norway  penetrating  the  country  Marne  and  drove  the  Germans  hack  to  the 

to  a  distance  of  136  miles.     It  is  noted  Vesle    (see    European    War).     The   oM 

for  its  gold  rock  and  glacier  scenery.  town  of  Soissons  held  many  interesting 

Snhfl/r    (sO-haV),     an     important    sea-  relics,  including  a  cathedral  begun  in  the 

port  of  S.   E.  Arabia,  on  the  twelfth  century  and  die  remains  of  an 

coast  of  Oman.     It  is  noted  for  its  gold  abbey.    The  population  in  1914  was  14,- 

and     silver     manufactures.     Pop.     about  460. 

5000.  Sokoto     (s6lrt-t6),   or   Sack'atoo,  a 

Soip*nie&     (sws.n-vS),  a  town  of  Bel-  MVXWI/V     large  town  in  Central  Africa, 

5              gium,    in    the    province    of  on  the  Sokoto  or  Rima,  which  falls  into 

Hainault,  with  regular  streets  and  well-  the    Niger.     It    is    surrounded    by    lofty 

built  houses;  Romanesque  church  of  the  walls,  is  fairly  well  built,  and  has  regn- 

twelfth  century,  and  a  town-hall  in  the  lar    streets,    a    royal    residence,    several 

Spanish  style.     Pop.  10,480.  mosques,    manufactures   of   cotton  cloth. 

Soil      m°ld,    or   that   compound   earthy  and  carries  on  an  extensive  trade.     Pop. 

'    substance  which   furnishes  nutn-  given  at  about  10,000. —  The  same  name 

ment  to  plants,  or  which  is  particularly  belongs  to  an  extensive  Fellata  kingdom, 

adapted    to   support    and    nourish    them,  of    which    the    town    was    formerly    the 

Wherever  the  surface  of  the  earth  is  not  capital,    though    Wurno    has    now    that 

covered    with    water,    or    is    not    naked  rank;    area,    about    170,000    sq.    miles. 

rock,  there  is  a  layer  of  earth  more  or  Pop.     estimated     at     about     10,000,000. 

less   mixed   with   the   remains  of  animal  The  country  is  now  being  opened  up  to 

and    vegetable   substances   in    a   state   of  British  trade. 

decomposition,  which  is  commonly  called  Solanace&B     (aol-a-nfi'se-e),      a      nat. 

the   toi7.     In    uncultivated   grounds   soils  cmaoa/^cc    order     0f     monopetalons 

Senerally  occupy  only  a  few  inches  in  exogenous  plants,  composed  of  herbs  or 
epth  on  the  surface;  in  cultivated  shrubs,  natives  of  most  parts  of  the 
grounds  their  depth  is  generally  the  world,  and  especially  within  the  tropics. 
same  as  that  to  which  the  implements  They  have  alternate  leaves,  terminal  or 
used  in  cultivation  have  penetrated,  axillary  inflorescence,  and  regular,  or 
The  stratum  which  lies  immediately  nearly  regular,  monopetalons  flowers. 
under  the  soil  is  called  the  subsoil,  which  The  nightshade,  potato,  capsicum,  to- 
la comparatively  without  organized  mat-  mato,  egg-plant,  and  tobacco,  are  all  of 
ter.  Soil  is  composed  of  certain  mixtures  this  order,  the  typical  genus  being 
or  combinations  of  the  following  sub-  Solatium,  which  contains  the  potato, 
stances :  the  earths,  silica,  alumina,  lime,  nightshade,  egg-plant,  and  numerous 
magnesia ;  the  alkalies,  potassa,  soda,  other  species.  The  general  property  of 
and  ammonia ;  oxide  of  iron  and  small  the  order  is  narcotic  and  poisonous. 
portions  of  other  metallic  oxides ;  a  con-  This  prevails  to  a  greater  or  less  degree 
siderable  proportion  of  moisture,  and  in  all  the  members,  although  certain 
several  gases,  as  oxygen,  hydrogen,  car-  parts  of  the  plants,  when  cultivated,  are 
bonic  acid.     Resides  these  every  soil  con-  used  for  food. 

tains  vegetable  and  animal  matters,  either  Solander    (•o-lan'der),      DaztXIL 

partially  or  wholly  decomposed.     See  Ay-  vvinusxsiL    Charles,    a    Swedish    bot- 

riculture,  Manurm.  anist,     born     in     1736,     studied     under 

Soillll?    (soiririgl,   in   agriculture,  the  Linnicus,  settled  in  England  in  1760,  be* 

■*v  "**g    practice    of    supporting     am-  came  connected  with  the  British  Museum, 

nials   in    the   summer  season    with   green  accompanied  Sir  Joseph  Banks  In  Cook's 

food    of    different    sorts,    cut    daily,    and  first    voyage    round    tnt   world   in    1T88* 

given  to  them  in  racks  in  the  stalls  or  71,  and  died  in  1782. 


Solan  Goose  Solder 


Solan  Goose.  See  GanneU  Solar  Prominences,  j£  BS5£ 

Qnla-nitiA     (sora-nln;    CuHmNOt),   a  seen  in  the  atmosphere  of  the  sun  at  a 

ouiiuiiiiu    vegetable   alkaloid    obtained  total  solar  eclipse.     See  Sun. 

from  various  species  of  Solan  urn,  as  S.  Solar  Svstem      in    astronomy,    that 

Dulcamdra,  S.  nigrum,  S.  tuberosum,  etc.  wvx*w-    •*/»■*"***     system  of  which  the 

It  forms  a  crystalline  powder,  very  bitter  sun  is  the  center.     To  this  system  belong 

and  acrid,   and   highly   poisonous.     It   is  the  planets,  planetoids,  satellites,  comets, 

insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  meteorites,  which  all  directly  or  in- 

With  acids  it  forms  salts  which  are  un-  directly  revolve  round  the  sun,  the  whol6 

crystallizable.  being  bound  together  by  the  mutual  at- 

RnloT  Pnrnno       See  Corona.  tractions     of     the     several     parts.     See 

DOiHX  Irorona.  Astronomy,   Planets,  Sun,  Moon,  GravL 

Solar  Cvcle     w    chronology,    a   term  tation,  etc 

y        '    applied  to  one  of  those  Solar  Time      tmie  a8  indicated  Dy  a 
artificial   periods   made   use   of   in   chro-  *     sun-dial.      The    succes- 

nological    researches.     It   comprehends   a  sive    hours    so    indicated    are    not   equal 

period    of    28    years,    compounded    of    7  intervals  of  time.     See  Day,  Equation  of 

and  4,   the  number  of  days  in  a   week.  Time. 

and  the  number  of  years  in  the  interval  Soldanella  ("ol-da-nel'a),  a  genus  of 
of  two  leap  years.     This  cycle  remained  u»n^**a.    p|ant^  nat    order  Primu- 

undisturbed  till  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  laceae.     The   species   are   small    herbs   of 

century ;  but  in  consequence  of  the  year  graceful  habit,  natives  of  alpine  districts 

1000  not  being  reckoned  as  a  leap  year,  of  Continental  Europe.     One  of  them,  8. 

the  whole  cycle  was  thereby  overthrown,  alpina,    a    native    of    Switzerland,    with 

Solar  Dav      ^ee  &aV'  lovely  blue  flowers,  is  well  known  as  an 

v     x   ■t/aj»  object  of  culture. 

Solar  TWifriTiP      **     apparatus     for  Colder    (»°d'er,  sol'der),  a  metallic  ce- 

ouiux  engine,    utili2ing  the  heat  of  ouiuci    mentj  congistinK  of  gimpIe  or 

the  sun  as  a  motive  power,  by  causing  mixed  metals,  by  which  ordinarily  metal- 
it,  through  the  medium  of  a  reflecting  lie  bodies  are  firmly  united  with  each 
metallic  mirror,  to  heat  the  water  in  a  other.  It  is  a  general  rule  that  the 
small  boiler  and  convert  it  into  steam,  solder  should  always  be  easier  of  fusion 
Various  efforts  have  been  made  to  pro-  than  the  metal  intended  to  be  soldered 
dure  a  satisfactory  engine  of  this  kind,  by  it.  The  usual  solders  are  compound, 
a  successful  one  being  constructed  at  Pas-  and  are  divided  into  hard  and  soft.  The 
adena,  California,  in  1901.  In  this  a  hard  solders  are  ductile,  will  bear  ham- 
large  mirror  was  built  up  of  small  pieces  mering,  and  are  commonly  prepared  of 
of  glass,  accurately  adjusted.  The  mech-  the  same  metal  with  that  which  is  to  be 
an  ism  was  made  to  turn  automatically,  soldered,  with  the  addition  of  some  other, 
following  the  sun's  motion,  and  yielded  by  which  a  greater  degree  of  fusibility  is 
heat  enough  to  operate  a  10  horse-power  obtained.  Under  this  head  comes  the 
pumping  engine.  The  reflector  was  a  hard  solder  for  gold,  which  is  prepared 
sone  X\i  feet  in  larger,  and  15  in  smaller  from  gold  and  silver,  or  gold  and  copper, 
diameter,  being  mode  up  of  1788  small  or  gold,  silver,  and  copper.  The  hard 
mirrors.  Improvements  have  recently  been  solder  for  silver  is  prepared  from  equal 
made  in  these  machines  and  large  hopes  parts  of  silver  and  brass,  but  made  easier 
are  entertained  concerning  them.  of    fusion    by    the   admixture   of   one-six- 

Solar  MicrOSCOpe,     ?n      instrumen<  teenth,  of    sine.     The    hard    solder    for 

*,v/*i*x   «4  wv^vj/*,,     by      moan8      0f  braRg  jg  obtained  from  brass  mixed  with 

which    a    magnified    image    of    a    small  a  sixth,   or  an   eighth,  or  even   one-half 

transparent     object     is     projected     on     a  of  sine,  which  may  also  be  used  for  the 

screen,     the     light    employed     being    sun-  hard  solder  of  copper.     The  soft  solders 

light.     It    is    really    a    nia«ic    lantern,    in  melt   easily,    but   are   partly    brittle,   and 

which    the    microscopic    object    is    affixed  therefore  cannot   be  hammered.     Of   this 

to  a  clear  glass  plate,  and  the  light  em-  Kind  are  the  following  mixtures:  tin  and 

ployed   bright   sunlight   reflected   into  the  lead    in   equal    parts;    bismuth,   tin,   and 

instrument.  lead    in   euual    parts;    one   or   two   parts 

Snlar  PIpytiq       in   anatomy,   a  nerv-  of   bismuth,    of    tin    and    lead    each    one 

ouiai  11CAUa'     ous  (enter  at  the  up-  part.     In    soldering,    the   surfaces    to   be 

per    part    of    the    abdomen     behind     the  united  must  be  made  perfectly  clean  and 

Htornach   and    in    front    of   the   aorta   and  free     from     oxide.     This     is     commonly 

th<»   pillars   of   the  diaphragm.     It   is   the  effected  by  scraping  the  surfaces;  and  in 

larc«'*»t      of      the     prevertebral     centers,  order   that    the    formation    of   any    oxide 

Called  also  th«  epigastric  plexus*  may    be    prevented    during    the    process, 


Soldiers'  Insurance 


._.  ..'  rosin  la  used,  turns  and  attached  to  the  terminals  of 
.  _  _nixed  with  the  solder,  or  applied  a  battery.  The  different  parts  of  the 
;»  ilie  surfaces. —  AHtogfnoat  toldcring  helix  are  Insulated  from  each  other. 
is  tlie  union  of  two  pieces  of  metal  with-  While  the  current  passes  the  solenoid 
out  the  intervention  of  any  solder,  by  acts  in  every  respect  like  an  ordinary 
fusing    I  hem   al    the   point  of  junction   by    magnet. 

ids   of   flame   from    a   gas    blow-pipe   or   CnlfTit     (soHett),  that  part  of  the  Brit- 
'  ■   i.rher  means.  auMKO.li    ith     Channel      separating     the 

Soldiers'  Insurance.  Sec  Inmranc*.  northwest  shore  of  the  Isle  of  Wight 
from  the  mainland  of  Hampshire,  and 
Sole  (Bt,l;  ,v'''"'  i' a  hi ''""'"'K  «■  marine  extending  between  the  Needles  and  West 
fish  belonging  10  (lie  l'lcurouec-  Cowes.  It  has  a  width  varying  from 
tiila>  or  flat-lislics.  of  an  oblong  or  oval  2  to  5  miles,  and  affords  a  safe  and  well- 
form.     These     fish    abound     on    atl     the   sheltered  roadstead. 

toasts  of  Europe  except  the  most  north-   CnlasTriAa     (so-lflm),  a  town  of  France, 
era,    where   the   bottom   is   sandy.     They   OW1"""**    department     „f    the    Nord, 
furnish   a   wholesome  and   delicious  nrtf-   arrondissement   of   Cambrai,   with  mana- 
cle   of     food.     They     sometimes     ascend    factures  of  sugar,  etc.     Pop.  6081. 
~-  re,  and   Been  to  thrive  quite  well  in   Qnlpurp     (so-lcur;        German,        SoJo- 
ouieurtj    t\urn),  a  canton  of  Switser- 
land,    bounded    on    the    north    by    Basel- 
Land  ;    west,    south,    and    southeast    b* 
Bern;    and   east   by   Aargau;    area,   301        -i 
square  miles.     It  is  traversed  throughout        z: 
by  the  Jura.     The  whole  canton  belong)      -■* 

to    the   basin    of    the    Rhine,    which    n-    

ceives    the  greater   part   of   its   drainage  ■ 

through  the  Aar.     The  climate  la  on  UN • 

whole    remarkably     temperate,    and    not^ss**  I 


nd    pastures—^™ 

Limestone   is    extensively   quarried :    aw : 

Coder  side  nt  Achlrus  Llneatns.  when  susceptible  of  high  polish  or  wrfc—    - 
gated    it   is   called   Soleure   marble.     Tta— — « 

fresh   wnier.     The  solo  sometimes   grows  Inhabitants  are   mostly   Roman   Catholicr^s 

to  the  weight  of  ti  or  7  lbs.     The  mime  and   speak   German.     Education   is   conassM 

is  also  iiivm  in  America  to  certain  other  pulsory.     Pop.     100,762. —  SoleUkz,     lis—  ■« 

flu  f -fishes.      The  sole  is  at  its  worst   from  capital,    is    situated    on    the    south    sfcnT^ 

Fell  run  ry  to  (be  end  of  March,  this  beiiiR  of  the  Jura  chain,  on  both  sides  of  th»  ■* 

the  sriiiwninjr  Kt'iiwm.     It  is  usually  cap-  Aar.     It   is  well  built:   has  a  cathedra- 1 

Mind  liv  Hi.-  trawl-net.  built  tn  1782-73;  a  clock-tower,  of  Bn-w* 

Solemn  League  and  Covenant.  rSffiSiTSrJK  Sub'SiJ3S"»/ 

S»e  rorrnitut.  ancient  armor,  etc.    Pop.  10,03a 

Solen   ts,/k"1»-   **  *w™»*  Sol-fa  System,   ^J™*   *** 

QnlsnTinfon      (aVlcn-hiVfi-ni .  or  Poi.n-  finlfn+nrn      (sol-fa-ta'ra),    the    Italia* 

bolenhoten    ;ioj.kn   t  vi|Jii(pi  of  „B.  boiiatara  ^ame   for  ;'oictLIIil.  mt* 

viirin.     ii''iir     Kiilisiiiilt.     imit'il     fur     iis  found   in   various   parts,   which  give  oat 

fain. pus      iji-iKinit      of      limestone      of      the  HUlphurous  gases  and  vapora. 

ri,j..-r   liiitin-   age.   which,    from   its   fine  finlfWonr,      (sol-fej'6).     Bet,    Solstin- 

KViiii,    ;,Ul]     1,. nii)^:ii is    1 1 ■  \. 1 1 1 r t •,     is    mi-  t"JllcB6lu      (ion. 

]tiii;.l.ly     :irln|.i-.r  !nr     liihoKrupliic     pur-  g0lferinO       (»ol-fe-r6'n*) ,       a      Tillage 

Rnlenmsl      (™Vlen-oid >.  n  simplp   fnnn  the  province  and   18  mllea  northwest  of 

DOienoiQ     „,-  ,.i,,.lr„.l]l:l[;ll,.,.   m,„](.  11BU  Mantua.     In    17'JC    the    Austrian*    were 

of    in    eieeiri.nl    exp.'riiu.-nii.     A    helix  here  defeated  by  the  French  prior  to  the 

>f  si, ,iii  ,T,|,[,..r  wire  hiis  tl nd*  of  ihe  siege   of   Mantua;    it   was   here  also,  en 

wire   nirn.il   in   -.  n*   <■•   ]jji-s  along   [lie  June  24,   185!),  that  a  battle  was  fought 

ii \ix   <.t    Hi-   helix    io   flie   mill. lie.    where  iH-lween    the   French   and   Sardinians  an. 

thev  ure  liruught  out  between  two  of  the  the  one   side   and   the   Austrian*  on  Us 


Solicitor  Solmization 

other,  resulting  in  the  defeat  of  the  latter,  other  metals  which  give  good  sharp  cast- 

and  the  subsequent  treaty  of  Villafranca.  ings.     In    many    cases,    however,    a    sub 

Pop.  1350.  stance  contracts  in  the  act  of  solidifying. 

Solicitor     (■o-lisl-tor),  a  legal  prac-  SftliduneTllft     (sol-i-dung'gQ-la  ; 

OUllUllUr    titioner  whose  business  it  is  »uiiuunguia     *  Single  -  hoofed ' ) ,     a 

to  commence,  carry  on,  or  defend  suits  at  division  of  the  mammalian  order  Ungu- 

law    on    behalf    of  persons    who   employ  lata,  containing  the  horse,  ass,  etc. 

him,    and    who    usually    also   carries   on  SolidllS    ("ol'i'd11*)*     *     Roman     coin 

conveyancing   and   other   non-contentious  "^  originally  called  aureus.     See 

business.     In     England     the     term    was  Aureus, 

formerly   applied   distinctively   to   agents  SolimfcH'  II      ^ee  £°'vman  "• 
practicing  before  the  courts  of  chancery, 

attorneys   being   those   who  practiced   in  SolllH?eH    (*fl'ling-*n)>     a     town     of 

the  courts  of  common   law;   but  by  fhe  *rv*A    B^"    Prussia,  in  the  Rhine  prov- 

iudicature  Act  of  1873  all  persons  prac-  ince,  with  manufactures  of  iron  and  steel 

ticing    before    the    supreme    courts    are  ware,  especially  swords ;  copper  and  braa~ 

now   called   solicitors,   and   the  term   at-  ware,   cutlery,  surgical   instruments,   etc 

torney    is    practically    obsolete.     In    the  Pop.,  including  Dorp,  40,018. 

United  States  a  solicitor  is  a  person  em-  SollS    C80'1^8^  Antonio  de,  a  Spanish 

ployed  to  follow  and  take  charge  of  suits  *^         poet  and   historian,  born  at  Pla- 

depending     in     courts     of     chancery.     A  cenza,    in    Old    Castile,   in    1010.     He    is 

solicitor,    like   an    attorney,    will    be    re-  principally  known  as  an  historical  writer, 

quired    to    act    with    perfect    good    faith  Having  been  appointed  historiographer  of 

toward  his  clients.     See  Barrister.  the  Indies,  he  drew   up  a  work  entitled 

Solicitor-P*ATieral      an  on^cer  °f  *ne  Uistoria  dc  la  Conquista  dc  Alcjico,  which 

kusiii/ 1 bv/i  gcuciai,     British      crown,  passed    through    many    editions,    and    of 

next    in    rank    to    the    attorney-general,  which   an   English   translation   was  pub- 

with   whom   he   is   in    fact   associated   in  lished  in  1724.     He  died  in   l(>8ti. 

the  management  of  the  legal  business  of  Solit&JXe     (sol'i-tAr),  a  bird  belonging 

the  crown,  and  public  offices.     The  solici-  MV1J' ■#€*x* «    to  the  dodo  family,  but  hav- 

tor-general    of    Scotland    is    one    of    the  ing  a  smaller  bill  and  shorter  legs.     I'e- 

crown-counsel,    next    in    dignity   and    ini-  eophaps    solitariust    the    only    species    of 

portance  to  the  lord-advocate.  whose  existence  there  is  any  evidence,  is 

Qnlirlocyo      See  Golden-rod,  now,   like  the  dodo,  extinct,  and  became 

ouiiuagu.  go    gince    1(K)1>    when    the    i8land    of 

Solidification    (so-lid-i-fi-kft'shun),  Rodriguez,   situated   about   300   miles   to 

ouAxuxiiisaiiiuu   tjje  pagsage  0f  a  Dociy  tne  east   of   the   Mauritius,   where  alone 

into  the  solid  state.     A   body,  on  solidi-  it  was  found,  was  first  inhabited, 

fying  from   the   liquid  state,  gives  up  a  Qolitsrir*      a  gam*  played  by  one  per- 

auantity    of    heat    without    exhibiting    a  ovaawhic,     gon    on    a    \yoar^    iudented 

ecrease  of  temperature.     Two  laws  are  with    thirty-three    or    thirty-seven    hemi- 

recognized    in    the    solidifying    of    bodies  spherical  hollows,  with  an  equal  number 

from   a   state   of    fusion: — (1.)   A   sub-  of  balls.     One  ball  is  removed  from  the 

stance   begins   to  solidify   at  a   tempera-  board,    and    the   empty    hollow    thus    left 

ture    ichich    is   fixed   if    the   pressure   is  enables   pieces   to   be  captured   singly  as 

fixed;   at   ordinary   atmospheric  pressure  in  draughts.     All  the  pieces  but  one  must 

this   temperature   is    the   temperature   or  be  taken  without  moving  over  more  than 

point   of   fusion   for   the   particular  sub-  two  spaces  at  a   time.     Also  card  games 

stance.     (2.)   From    the    moment    solidi-  played  by  one  person.     Of  these  there  are 

fication  commences  till  it  is  completed  the  a  large  number,  played  with  one  or  more 

temperature  of  the  liquid  portion  is  con-  packs. 

stant.  There  are  some  substances,  such  Qolmization  («ol -mi  -  za 'shun),  in 
as  glass  and  irou,  which  become  plastic  ouiiuuawwu  music,  an  exercise  for 
before  liquefying,  and  therefore  possess  acquiring  the  true  intonation  of  the  notes 
no  definite  point  of  fusion ;  and  for  such  of  the  scale,  first  by  singing  them  in  reg- 
substnnces  the  above  laws  do  not  hold,  ular  gradation  upwards  and  downwards. 
Solidification  is  called  crystallization  and  then  by  skips  over  shorter  or  longer 
when  crystals  which  may  be  seen  are  intervals.  To  facilitate  this  various  ex- 
formed.  When  water  solidifies  the  re-  pedients  have  been  devised,  the  most  pop- 
suiting  ice  is  about  X  larger  than  the  ular  being  the  association  of  the  several 
volume  of  water  which  produced  it,  and  sounds  with  certain  syllables,  such  as 
on  this  account  ice  floats  on  the  surface.  «f,  re,  mi,  /a,  sol.  la.  said  to  have  been 
Cast-iron  is  larger,  at  the  temperature  first  used  by  Guido  of  Arezxo  in  the 
of  the  fusing-point,  \u  the  solid  than  in  eleventh  century  —  an  additional  syllable, 
the  liquid  state;   so  also  is  bronze  and  si.   for   the  seventh   of  the  scale*   beini 
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introduced  at  a  much  later  date.  In  the 
tonic  sol-fa  method  these  syllables  are 
thus  modified  —  doA,  rag,  me,  fah,  soh, 
lah,  te.  See  Tonic  Sol-fa, 
Solo  (8d'lft)>  a  tune,  air,  or  strain  to 
be  played  by  a  single  instrument 
or  sung  by  a  single  voice  without  or  with 
an  accompaniment,  which  should  always 
be  strictly  subordinate. 
Rnlnmrvn  (sol'a-mun;  Hebrew,  Shcl- 
OUiuuiuu  6moh,  the  Prince  of  Peace), 
son  of  David,  king  of  Israel,  by  Bath- 
sheba,  formerly  the  wife  of  Uriah,  wns 
appointed  by  i)avid  to  be  his  successor  in 
preference  to  his  elder  brothers.  By  his 
remarkable  judicial  decisions,  and  his 
completion  of  the  political  institutions  of 
David,  Solomon  gained  the  respect  and 
admiration  of  bis  people;  while  by  the 
building  of  the  temple,  which  gave  to  the 
Hebrew  worship  a  magnificence  it  had  not 
hitherto  possessed,  he  bound  the  nation 
still  more  strongly  to  his  throne.  The 
wealth  of  Solomon  —  accumulated  by  a 
prudent  use  of  the  treasures  inherited 
from  his  father,  by  successful  commerce, 
by  a  careful  administration  of  the  royal 
revenues,  and  by  an  increase  of  taxes  — 
enabled  him  to  meet  the  expense  of  erect- 
ing the  temple,  building  palaces,  cities, 
and  fortifications,  and  of  supporting  the 
extravagance  of  a  luxurious  court.  For- 
tune long  seemed  to  favor  this  great  king; 
and  Israel,  in  the  fullness  of  its  prosper- 
ity, scarcely  perceived  that  he  was  con- 
tinually becoming  more  despotic.  Con- 
trary to  the  laws  of  Moses,  he  admitted 
foreign  women  into  his  harem ;  and  from 
love  of  them  he  wns  weak  enough  in  his 
old  age  to  permit  the  free  practice  of 
their  idolatrous  worship,  and  even  to  take 

Eart  in  it  himself.  Towards  the  close  of 
is  reign  troubles  arose  in  consequence 
of  these  delinquencies,  and  the  growing 
discontent,  coining  to  a  head  after  his 
death,  resulted  in  the  division  of  the 
kingdom,  which  his  feeble  son  Kehoboam 
could  not  prevent.  The  forty  years'  rei^n 
of  Solomon  is  still  celebrated  among  the 
Jews,  for  its  splendor  and  its  happy  tran- 
quillity, as  one  of  the  brightest  periods 
of  their  history.  The  writings  attributed 
to  Solomon  are  the  Hook  of  Proverbs, 
KcrtvniaHtcH,  and  the  Hong  of  Solomon, 
with  the  apocryphal  book  the  \\  ixdom 
of  Solomon;  but  modern  criticism  has 
decided  that  only  a  portion  of  the  Book 
of  Proverbs  can  be  referred  to  Solomon. 

Solomon  Islands,  .(J*  ,a  <*»in  flof 

Mvtvmvu  *•*««**»%*»»,  islands  in  the 
Western  Pacific,  east  of  New  (ruinea,  and 
between  New  Britain  and  I,"«w  Hebrides. 
The  natives,  still  in  a  savage  state  and 
cannibals,  are  partly  of  Malay  and  partly 
of  Negrito  blood.     In  consequence  **i  .;n 


agreement  entered  Into  between  the  Brit- 
ish and  German  governments  in  1885,  the 
northern  part  of  the  group  is  within  the 
German  sphere  of  influence ;  the  southern 
under  the  British  Western  Pacific  Pro- 
tectorate. (2)  A  group  of  small  islands 
with  no  permanent  inhabitants,  in  the  In- 
dian Ocean,  dependencies  of  Mauritius. 

Solomon's  Seal,  *%•  ^P011  ,Mm* 

wv*vmvu  0  MVM)    of    plants    of    the 

genus  Polygon&tum,  a  genus  of  liliaceous 
ut  not  bulbous  plants,  with  axillary 
cylindrical  six-cleft  flowers,  the  stamens 
inserted  in  the  top  of  the  tube,  and  the 
fruit  a  globose  three-celled  berry.     Species 


Solomon's  Seal  {Polygon&twm  mlgirt). 

are  found  throughout  Europe,  and  then 
are  two  species  in  the  United  States,  one 
(P.  gig  ant  cum)  of  large  sise. 

Solomon's  Song  ££?„/»%„£ 

or  Canticles),  one  of  the  canonical 
books  of  the  Old  Testament  From  the 
earliest  period  this  book  has  been  the  sub- 
ject of  voluminous  controversies.  It 
seems  to  have  been  a  recognised  part  of 
the  Jewish  canon  in  the  time  of  Jesus. 
Till  the  beginning  of  the  last  century 
the  author  of  the  book  was  almost  uni- 
versally believed  to  be  Solomon.  Mod- 
ern critics,  however,  attribute  it  to  an 
author  of  Northern  Israel,  who  wrote  it 
about  the  middle  of  the  tenth  century 
H.c,  shortly  after  the  death  of  Solomon, 
in  a  spirit  of  protest  against  the  corrupt 
splendor  of  the  court  of  Zion.  The  unity 
of  the  poem  is  sufficiently  evidenced  by 
the  continuity  of  names,  characters,  and 
subject,  and  is  taken  for  granted  by  the 
majority  of  critics.  The  main  subject  of 
dispute  has  been  as  to  its  interpretation. 
The  various  theories  in  regard  thereto  are 
too  numerous  to  specify;  but  they  nat- 
urally fall  into  two  classes,  the  literal 
and  allegorical.  The  highest  form  of 
allegorical  significance  contended  for  iff 
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the  mystical  or  spiritual   interpretation,  Sol&tlCe   (sol'stis),    in   astronomy,    the 

by  which  the  whole  poem  becomes  a  figu-  MV*ol/  v%?  point    in    the   ecliptic   at   the 

rative   representation   of   the   hopes   and  greatest   distance    from    the   equator,   at 

aspirations,  together  with  the  trials  and  which  the  sun  appears  to  stop  or  cease 

difficulties,  of  a  spiritual  life.     This  in-  to  recede  from  the  equator,  either  north 

terpretation,  whether  applied  individually  in   summer  or   south    in   winter.    There 

or  collectively  to  the  church  or  nation  of  are  two  solstices  —  the  summer  solstice, 

Israel,    was   almost    universally    received  the  first  degree  of  Cancer,  where  the  sun 

both  by  Jews  and  Christians  until  recent  is  about  the  21st  of  June ;  and  the  winter 

times.     The  most  favored  literal  interpre-  solstice,    the    first    degree    of    Capricorn, 

tat  ion  Is  that  originally  given  by  Jacobi,  where  the  sun  is  about  the  22d  of  Decern- 

that  the  poem  represents  the  temptation  ber.     The   time  at   which   the  sun   is  at 

and  triumph  of  virtuous  love.     The  sup-  either  of   these  points  also   receives   the 

porters   of   the   allegorical    interpretation  same  name. 

of  the  book  strongly  urge  the  frequency  Solution  (  ■<>- lu'shun  )t  the  trans- 
wit  h  which  the  marriage  relation  is  em-  MVXU,'*V1*  formation  of  matter  from 
ployed,  both  in  the  Old  and  New  Testa-  either  the  solid  or  the  gaseous  state  to 
ment,  to  represent  the  relation  of  Jehovah  the  liquid  state  by  means  of  a  liquid 
to  Israel  in  the  old,  and  of  Christ  to  the  called  the  solvent,  or  sometimes  the  men- 
church  in  the  new  dispensation.  Yet  struum.  When  a  liquid  adheres  to  a  solid 
there  seems  to  be  nothing  in  the  book  with  sufficient  force  to  overcome  its  cohe- 
itself  to  give  warrant  to  this  interpreta-  sion,  the  solid  is  said  to  undergo  solu- 
tion, tion,  or  to  become  dissolved.  Thus  sugar 
Solon  ("o'lu11)*  one  °f  tne  seven  wise  or  salt  are  brought  to  a  state  of  solution 
men  of  Greece,  and  great  legis-  by  water,  camphor  or  resin  by  spirit  of 
lator  of  Athens,  born  about  B.C.  040.  wine,  silver  or  lead  by  mercury,  and  so 
He  was  of  good  family,  and  acquired  a  on.  Solution  is  facilitated  by  increasing 
wide  knowledge  of  the  world  in  commerce  the  extent  of  surface  in  a  solid,  or  bf 
and  travel.  One  of  his  earliest  public  reducing  it  to  powder.  Heat  also,  by 
transactions  was  in  stirring  the  Athenians  diminishing  cohesion,  favors  solution ;  but 
up  to  the  recovery  of  Salamis,  after  there  are  exceptions  to  this  rule,  as  in 
which  he  was  chosen  chief  archon  (B.C  the  case  of  lime  and  its  salts,  water  just 
594)  and  invested  with  unlimited  powers,  above  the  f reeling  point  dissolving  nearly 
the  state  of  parties  in  Athens  being  such  twice  as  much  lime  as  it  does  at  the  boil- 
as  to  threaten  a  revolution,  lie  est  ah-  ing  point.  If  a  solid  body  be  introduced 
lished  a  new  constitution,  divided  the  citi-  in  successive  small  portions  into  a  definite 
sens  according  to  their  wealth,  and  added  quantity  of  a  liquid  capable  of  dissolving 
to  the  powers  of  the  popular  assembly,  it,  the  first  portions  disappear  most  rap- 
He  made  many  laws  relating  to  trade,  idly,  and  each  succeeding  portion  dissolves 
commerce,  etc.  He  either  entirely  abro-  less  rapidly  than  its  predecessor,  until 
gated  all  debts,  or  so  reduced  them  that  solution  altogether  ceases.  In  such  cases 
they  were  not  burdensome  to  the  debtors;  the  forces  or  adhesion  and  cohesion  bal- 
and  abolished  the  law  which  gave  a  cred-  a  nee  each  other,  and  the  liquid  is  said 
itor  power  to  reduce  his  debtor  to  slavery,  to  be  saturated.  Various  solids  dissolve 
When  he  had  completed  his  laws  he  in  the  same  liquid  at  very  different  rates; 
bound  the  Athenians  by  oath  not  to  make  thus  baric  sulphate  may  be  said  to  be 
any  changes  in  his  code  for  ten  years,  insoluble  in  water;  calcic  sulphate  re- 
He  then  left  the  country,  to  avoid  being  quires  700  parts  of  water  for  solution; 
obliged  to  make  any  alterations  in  them,  potassic  sulphate,  10;  magnesic  sulphate, 
and  visited  Egypt,  Cyprus,  and  other  1.5.  When  water  is  saturated  with  one 
places.  Returning  after  an  absence  of  salt  it  will  dissolve  other  salts  without 
ten  years,  he  found  the  state  torn  by  the  increase  of  bulk.  It  sometimes  happens 
old  party  hate;  but  all  parties  agreed  to  that  the  addition  of  a  second  solid  will 
submit  their  demands  to  his  decision.  It  displace  the  first  already  in  solution.  It 
soon  became  evident,  however,  that  Pisis-  is  probable  that,  in  some  cases  there  la 
tratus  would  succeed  in  seizing  the  sov-  chemical  combination  between  the  liquid 
ereigntv.  and  Solon  left  Athens.  Though  and  the  dissolved  substance. 
Athens  now  fell  under  the  despotic  rule  SolvaV  a  villa^e  °*  Onondaga  Co., 
of  Pisistratus,  much  of  Solon's  legislation  WVAVCV>  New  \ork,  adjoining  8* ra- 
remained  effective.  He  is  supposed  to  cuse,  on  State  Barge  CanaL  Pop.  7352. 
have   died,    in    his   eightieth   year,   about  Qnlwnv  Firth    <»ol'wa)t   an    arm   of 

b.o.  558.  aoiway  xirui  the  Irlsh  g^    form. 

Q/\l/vtliTi<m     (soro-turn),   a   canton    of  ing  part  of  the  boundary  between   Eng- 

OOlUtUUIU    j^itseflanti.     gw    Soic.  iand  and  Scotland,  and  extending  inland 

Mre.  in  a  northeastern  direction  for  above  41 
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miles,    with    n   brcudtli   diminishing    from  of  which  the  natives  speak  in   the  moat 

"JO    mill*,    nt    i(s    entrance    between    St.  glowing  terms.     Several  varieties  of  gum- 

llees  Head  in  Cuuiberlnud,  nud  Knybcrry  trees   occur,    and    the   mimosa,    tamarisk, 

Head   in    Kirkcudbrightshire,    to  7   miles,  wild  fig,  and  several  species  of  the  cactus 

iiinl  tiiiully  only  to  2  miles.     A  large  por-  und  aloe  are  abundant.     The  wild  beast* 

lion  nt  the  SuKvuv  is  left  dry  at  ebb-tide,  include  the  elephant,  Hon,  leopard,  hyena. 

It  abounds  with  fish,  iinil  has  several  vul-  wolf,    and    jackal.      Several    varieties    of 

uuble  mi  I  mi  in  tisheries.  deer,  jerboas,  nud  squirrels  are  common, 

RnlnfOTT  HITnea       "   tract   of  mossland,  Sotnaliland  being  one  of  the  richest  gsime 

ouiwtiy  muss,     ub(|Ut  7  mi]eil  ju  dr.  ficcti<m8    of   Africa.      The    Somali    are  a 

ciimferenee,  in  the  .N.  of  Cumberland,  w.  fine   race,   mainly   Mohammedans,   though 

of  Ltiiijift-wii :    tlic  Beetle  of  a  battle  be-  still  in  u  burburous  state.     The  prineiiial 

twi'.n    the    English    und    the    Scotch    in  articles  of  trade  or   produce  are  myrrh, 

ir>IJ,   when    lb.'  littler  wpre  defeated,  ivory,   ostrich    feathers,    hides    and   boron, 

SftlvmnTl     (son-man),    or    Scleihaw  coffee,     indigo,     and     gum-arabic       The 

uu v  """*■      jr.    suniamcd    the   ilagnifi-  northern  section  of  the  country,  contain- 

mil.  Siiliun  of  Turkey,  was  the  only  suit  iug  the  porta  of  Berbera   and   Zeiuth,  ■■ 

of  Selim    1.  whom  lie  succeeded  in  1520.  now  held  as  British  territory,  while  the 

Having  [nit  ilnwn  it  revolt  which  occurred  eastern     section     is     claimed     by     Italy. 

in   Syria   mid    Egypt,    and   concluded   an  France  claims  a  small  northwestern  see 

iirinist iei-    with    Persist,    In;    besieged    and  tirai. 

look    Itelgmde   In    1M1.     The   next   year  Snmhrprpt*     (som-brii-ra'tH),   a  small 

lie  eaptuivd    I  he  islsmi]    at   Rhodes,   which  »«"""«««      town    qf    JJeiico,    about 

lisiil  been  in  the  possession  of  the  Knights  SO  miles   northwest  of  Zacntecas,   anil  in 

of  St.  John  for  212  years.     Turning  his  the    province    of    that    nnmc,    with    rk* 

amis    now    ngsiinst    Hungary,    he    gained  mines  of  silver.     Pop.  10,082. 

tin-  b.-iitle  ,,f  Mobiles,  mid  captured   Bndu  Sombrero  Island      (■om-hrt'rtl,     i 

\ 'ieiiiiii.  but   wns  furet'il  to  raise  the  siege  ish  island   midway  between   Anguilla  nail 

with  great  hiss.     His  unnlea  next  gained  the  Virgin  group.  West  Indies.     It  bas  a 

considerable    territories    from    Persia.      In  lighthouse,    and    largo    deposits    of    pbtjs- 

I.">I1   lie  ..viTfim  it  great  part  uf  Ilniignry,  plmte  of  lime. 

but    an    ainiisiiee   was   cone  I  nihil    for   fivn  CnTnpTo       (sum'era),     JoHM,     LoKD.    to 

years    in    Kill,    though    war   was    renewed  oumcia       English  lawyer  and  sta 

in  l.Vil.     In  lTithi  be  attempted  the  can-  born  at  Worcester  in   1052,  who  

tnre    of    Malta    in    vain.      Next    year   no  prominent  part  in   the  opiiositiOR  to  thi> 

died  :it   i lie  siege  of  Ssdgeth,  in  Hungary,  tyrannical    measures    of    Charles    II   ami 

in  tit.-  sei-i'iil  v-si.iili  year  of  his  age.     See  James   IIt  and    acquired   great   credit   far 

fttf'iiiHin  Hmpirr.  his  share  in  the  defense  of  the  seven  tnsb- 
Soma     'f'""h    •>    Pi""*   belonging   to 
""""*      the     nat.     order     Asclepiadncetp, 
the   .\s,-l,  iiiii.i  nriihi  ,'    alsn  sin   intoxicating 

dtink   uliiai I.   ii    is   supposed,  from    the 


Somaj.     s,l!  "'■" 

Somatic  life  ira^Mfc, 


the  inherent 
gnus  of  the 


MALI  LAND,    a  L0rf  B°mtn- 

the      eastern 

the  north  by  ops.  lie  was  r-hnirman  of  the  committee 
■  i>im  by  the  which  framed  the  Declaration  of  Rights, 
ifiiarilafni  to  and  sat  in  the  Convention  Parliament. 
niinilnries  are  After  tilling  many  legal  offices,  he  became 
ii,o.,i,.ii,s  Era.  lord  clninecHi.r  in  1081).  with  tbe  title 
Lord  Somers.  liaron  Evesham.  Although 
* roatbt 


which  lies  lite  Wailf  Nogul,  so  sturdy  a  Liberal,  Lord 


Somerset  Somerville 

esteem  of  many  of  the  Tory  party  by  his  pair   obtained    their   freedom    and   spent 

high  character,  his  great  ability,  his  con-  the  rest  of  their  days  in  obscurity  and 

sistency   and   courage,   und   his   unfailing  disgrace. 

courtesy.    After  the  death  of  William  111  Somerset  House      Strand,     London, 

he    withdrew    into    retirement,    but    was  ^'V14**'"LO*','  uuuwj     stands  on  the  site 

recalled  by  Anne,  who  made  him  president  of  a  palace  commenced  by  the  Protector 

of  the  council.     He  fell  again   with  the  Somerset,   and   after  being  the  residence 

Whigs  in  1710.    Science  and  letters  found  of  several  royal  personages,  made  way  for 

a  warm  patron  in  Lord  Somcrs,  who  was  the   present    buildings.      It   contains    the 

one   of   the    first   to   recognize   Addison's  offices  of  the  registrar-general  of  births, 

ability,     lie  died  in  171(1.  deaths,  and  marriages,  the  exchequer  and 

Somerset     (sum'er-set),    a   county   of  audit  departments,  etc. 

England,  bordering  on  the  Q/vmArawrtrtri      (  sum'erx-wurth  ),    a 

Bristol   Channel;     urea,    1«15    sq.    miles,  wiucrawurm     cUy     of     Straffonj 

Part  of  the  coast  is  low  and  marshy,  and  county,   New   Hampshire,   5   miles   N.   of 

part    lined    with   lofty   slate   cliffs.     The  Dover.     It  has  manufactures  of  cottons, 

interior  is  intersects!   by  several   ranges  yarns,  woolens,  etc.     Pop.  0688. 

of  hills,  including  the  M<-ndil>  Hills  which  SomerS  Islands.      See  Bermuda*. 

in  some  parts  exceed  KXX)  feet  in  height,  »^v***^*»  ao*c***\*o.       »^  wc»  ».»««•. 

aid  the  Quantock  Hills,  occupying  the  Qornerville  (sum'er-vil),  a  city  of 
west  part  of  the  county,  attaining  a  wiuwiiuc  Massachusetts,  on  the 
height  of  1270  feet.  In  the  northeast  Mystic  River,  and  a  suburb  of  the  city  of 
the  prevailing  strata  belong  tot  he  Oolite  Boston.  It  has  extensive  meat-packing 
formation,  and  contain  the  quarries  which  establishments,  office-furniture  factory, 
furnish  the  famous  iiath  stone.  The  Jewelry  works,  tube  works,  and  other 
chief  minerals  worked  are  lead,  iron,  and  industries.  It  contains  some  notable  pub- 
slate.  The  principal  rivers  are  the  Avon  lie  and  charitable  institutions.  Pop.  (1910) 
and  Parret.  Wheat  and  cattle  of  excel-  (1910)  77.236;  (1920)  93,033. 
lent  quality  are  raised.  The  mnnufac-  Somerville  Mary,  writer  on  the 
tures  are  mostly  woolen  and  worsted  ^^  '  physical  sciences,  born 
goods,  gloves,  silk,  linen,  crape,  and  lace,  at  Jedburgh,  Scotland,  in  1780;  died  at 
Fisheries  are  carried  on  to  some  extent  Naples  in  1872.  She  was  the  daughter 
in  the  Bristol  Channel.  The  county  con-  of  Admiral  Fairfax,  and  was  to  a  great 
tains  the  cities  of  Rath  and  Wells,  part  extent  self-educated,  but  acquired  a  re- 
of  the  city  of  Bristol,  and  the  municipal  spectable  knowledge  of  Greek  and  Latin, 
boroughs  of  Rridgcwnter,  Chard,  Glas-  It  was  only,  however,  when  she  became 
tonbury,  Taunton,  and  Yeovil.  Pop.  acquainted  with  mathematics  that  she 
(1911)  458,074.  discovered  the  true  bent  of  her  genius, 
Somerset      *>rKE  OF-     See  Seymour,  and  in   this  study  she  made  rapid  pr>g- 

'  ress.     Married   to  Samuel   (Jreig,  consul 

Somerset     Robert  Oarr,  Earl  or,  a  for  Russia,  in  1804,  she  had  only  three 

>    favorite  of  James   I,  bora  years  of  wedded  life,  when   her  husband 

in   Scotland  in  l.r>89 ;    died  in  1<>40.     He  died.     In   1812  she  married    her  cousin, 

was   at   first   a    page   to  James,   and   fol-  William    Somerville.      At   the   request   of 

lowed  him  to  England  when  he  succeeded  Lord  Brougham,   and   with  the  object  of 

Elizabeth     in     lflOtt.       The    king   became  popularizing  Lunlace's  MScanitjue  Cvlcnte 

greatly  attached  to  him,  made  him  treas-  for  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful 

urer  of   Scotland,   and   gave   him   a   seat  Knowledge,    she,    in    1827.    prepared    her 

in  the  upper  house  with  the  title  of  Vis-  first   work,    J/oca<i»ii.*m   of    the  Heaven*. 

count    Rochester,    and    then    of    Earl    of  It   proved   above   the   class   for   whom   it 

Somerset.     In  the  height  of  his  greatness  was    intended,    and    was    published    inde- 

he  married  the  divorced  wife  (with  whom  nendently   in    1831.     This   work   brought 

he  had  previously  had  an  improper  inti-  tier  many  honors,  including  the  honorary 

macy)   of  the  young  Earl  of  Essex,  con-  membership    of    the    Royal    Astronomical 

trary    to    the    advice    of    his    friend    and  and  other  learned  societies,  and  a  pension 

secretary.    Sir   Thomas    Overbury.       The  from  government.     She  wrote   a   preface 

countess  never  forgave  Overbury  for  this ;  to  this  work  on  the  relation  of  the  sci- 

and  on  her  suggestion  he  was  sent  to  the  ences,    which    was    afterwards    expanded 

Tower  for  some  trivial  offense,  and  after  into  a  separate  work — The  Connection  of 

a  few  months  despatched  by  poison.    The  the  Phyxtcnl  Science*  (1834).    This  work 

murder  was  discovered,  and  all  the  parties  was   translated   into   the  principal   Euro- 

to  it  were  condemned.     The  tools  in  the  pean    languages.      Other   works    included 

crime   were   executed,   but   Somerset   and  a  popular  one  on  physical  geography  and 


hi 
a 


s  wife  were  kept  in  the  Tower.     After   one   entitled    Molecular   and   Microecopic 
few   y ears'  imprisonment  tht  unhappy  Science, 


Somerville  Sondrio 

Srvmprvill*     a     residential     borough,  tary.    Artificial  somnambulism  ii  induced 

owjuwvuic,   county  seat  of  Somerset  by   hypnotism,   and   the  consciousness  is 

Co.,  New  Jersey,  on  the  Raritan  River,  36  for  the  time  entirely  absorbed  by  one  set 

miles  w.  s.  w.  of  New  York.    It  has  some  of  ideas. 

manufactures.    Pop.  (1920)  6718.  S/vrrmaTri     (som-n&t').  a  town  of  In- 

Snniitrvill*     Wiujam,     an     English  ®"iim«'l'il   dia,     Bombay     Presidency, 

ouiucx  vine,    p^^  bom  in  1677    and  Gujerat>  on  the  coast  of  the  Peninsula 

educated  at  Oxford.     His  chief  work,  a  of  Kattywar.     It  is  in  the  form  of  id 

didactic    poem    in    blank    verse,    entitled  irregular  quadrangle,  inclosed  on  all  sides 

The  Chase,  was  published  in  1735.     He  except  the  west,  where  the  sea  washes  it, 

died  in  1742.  by  a  ditch  and  a  wall  of  great  strength 

Somme    (Kom)»ad°Partmont  of  Prance,  and  solidity.     The  space  inclosed  is  far 

bounded  on  the  northwest  by  too    large    for    the    present    inhabitants, 

the  English  Channel ;    area,  2443  square  who  live  amid  splendid  ruinsj   telling  of 

miles.    The  chief  river  is  the  Somme ;   the  a  grandeur  which  has  long  since  passed 

capital  is  Amiens.     The  denurtinciit  was  away.     The  ruins  of  the  great  temple,  to 

formed  mainly  out  of  the  old  province  of  which  the  place  was  mainly  indebted  for 

Picardy.     Many  battles  were  fought  here  its  celebrity,  stands  on  an  eminence  north- 

during  the  European  war  which  began  in  west  of  the  town,  and  so  completely  over* 

1014.     From  June,  191(8,  to  April,  1917,  tops  all  the  other  buildings   that  it  can 

a    well-planned    Anglo-French    campaign  be  seen  at  the  distance  of  25  miles.    Pop. 

pushed  back  the  German  line,  capturing  8341. 

town  after  town,  including  Bapaume  and  OftTT1T1Tlft     (som'nus;    Latin,    'sleep'), 

Peronne,  with  great  losses  to  the  enemy,  wviuuuo    or  jjypnos    (Greek),  in  an* 

The  tide  of  warr  turned  in  the  spring  of  cient   mythology,    the   god   of    sleep,  sob 

1918,  and  the  German  forces  again  swept  0f    Nox     (night)     and    twin    brother   of 

over  the  fields  of   Picardy  and  menaced  Mors  (Death). 

Amiens.  The  apparent  plan  was  to  drive  enT1QTQ  (so-na'ta),  in  music,  a  term 
the  British  toward  the  north  and  the  OWIlttltt  originally  applied  to  any  kind 
French  toward  the  south  and  reaching  the  0f  composition  for  instruments,  in  con- 
mouth  of  the  Somme  separate  the  two  tradistinction  to  vocal  compositions,  which 
armies  toiled  here  they  struck  south-  were  called  cantatas.  The  name  was  sub- 
ward,  but  were  stopped  at  (  hat  ran  sequently,  however,  restricted  to  compo- 
Thierry  by  the  Americans.     Pop.  520.1(11.  pitions    for    solo    instruments    (generally 

SoiTlliaiTlbllHsm  ^  som-nam'bu-lizm),  the  pianoforte).     Sonatas   are  of  a  cer- 

viuuaiuuuuoai  ft     peculiar     perver  tain    form,    consisting   of    several    move- 

sion  of  the  mental  functions  during  sleep,  ments  —  at  first  three,  the  allegro,  adagio, 

in  which  the  subject  acts  automatically,  and  rondo,  to  which  afterwards  a  fourth 

The  organs  of  sense   remain   torpid   and  was    added,    the    minuetto   or    scherso  — 

the  intellectual  powers  are  blunted.    Dur-  which  differ  from  each  other  in  time  and 

ing  this  condition  some  instinctive  excita-  sentiment,  but  are  held  together  by  theil 

tion   may   take  place,  and  there  may  be  general  character, 

the    production    of    impulses,    in    conse-  SOTlcllTIS      ^^  Sotc-thUtle* 

quence,    of    different    kinds.     Walking   in  h*vllA''u'uo» 

sleep  is  the  most  palpable,  but  not  the  SonderbUTf?  (*dn'der-b&rA)v  a  town 
most  marvelous  characteristic  of  this  con-       ;  UIU5  of    Prussia,     in    Schles- 

dition.     The  person  affected  may  perform  wig-Holstein,    on    the    island    of    Alsen. 

many   voluntary   actions   implying   to   all  Pop.  (1905)  7047. 

appearance  a  certain  degree  of  perception  SoTldersTlflllSeTl     (s&n'den-hou-ten), 

of  the  presence  of  external  objects.     The  ""****** °*M-f*u'a*u>    a  town  of  Germany 

somnambulist    gets    out    of    bed,    often  the  capital   of   Schwanburg-Sondershau- 

dresses   himself,   goes   out  of  doors,   and  sen,  34  miles  N.  n.  w.  of  Weimar.     It  is 

walks    frequently    over    very    dangerous  walled,   has   four   gates;    a  palace,   with 

places  in  safety.     On  awaking  maybe  he  gardens,   and   a   rich   cabinet  of   natural 

is    either    utterly    unconscious   of   having  history.     Pop.  (1905)  7383. 

stirred  during  the  night,  or  may  reniem-  SoUuTIO  i80^*'0*1*-**)*  *  town  in  North 
ber  it  as  a  mere  dream.     Sometimes  the  Italy,  capital  of  the  province 

strange  proceedings  of  the  somnambulist  of  the  same  name,  on  the  Mallero,  near 

an*  carried  much  further;  he  will  mount  its  junction  with  the  Adda,  at  the  sooth 

his   horse   and    ride,   or   go    to   his   usual  foot  of  the  Rhaetian  Alps,  with  consider* 

occupation.     In    some    c:ises    somimmbu-  able  trade,  and  some  textile  manufactures, 

lists  are  capable  of  holding  conversation.  Pop.  4425. —  The  province  of  Sondrio  li*f 

Somnambulism    occurs    in    the    sensitive  between  the  Grisons  and  the  Tyrol,  and 

and  pxcitnblo.  tit'fn   in  conjunction  with  has  an  area  of  1257  square  miles.     Pop. 

ether   nervous   affect  ious,    and    is   heredi-  125,505. 


Song 


Soochow 


Rmn*     a    Nttle    poem    Intended    to    be  Q/vnrvmpt»r    (*o-nom'e-ter),     an     ap- 

Don^    sung;  a  lyric.    The  term  is  ap-  wnumeier    p^^     for    illustrating 

plied  to  either  a  short  poetical  or  musical  the    phenomena    exhibited    by    sonorous 

composition,  but  most  frequently  to  both  bodies,  and  the  ratios  of  their  vibrations, 

in   union.     As   a  poetical   composition   a  by    the    transverse    vibrations    of    tense 

song   may   be   defined   as   a   short   poem  strings  or  wires.     Also  an  apparatus  for 

divided  into  portions  of  returning  meas-  testing  metals  by  bringing  them  in  con- 

ure,  and  turning  upon  some  single  thought  tact  with  an  induction  coil,  with  which 

or   feeling.    As   a   union  of   poetry   and  is  associated  a  telephone  and  microphone, 

music,  it  may  be  defined  as  a  brief  lyrical  Each  metal,  acting  differently  on  the  coil, 

poem,  founded  commonly  upon  agreeable  produces  a  different  sound, 

subjects,  to  which  is  added  a  melody  for  SoilOr&     (so-nO'ra),  one  of  the  states 
the  purpose  of  singing  it.     As  denoting  of  Mexico,  lying  on  the  Gulf 

a  musical  composition,  it  is  generally  con-  of   California,   on   which   ft   has   several 

fined  to  an  air  for  a  single  voice  —  airs  good    ports.     It    is    generally    hilly,    and 

for  more  than  one  voice  being,  however,  abounds    in    mineral    wealth.      Gold    is 

sometimes  called  part-songs.  found   in   washings   and   mines,   and   the 

SoniT-ka.      ^ee  ^e<*  R*v€r*  silver    mines    are    rich    and    numerous. 

1&5  jvc*.  Corn,    maize,   beans,    peas,    tobacco,    and 

SoiIIieber?    (zon'ne-berfc),  a  town  of  the    sugar-cane    are    largely    cultivated. 

5    Germany,  in  the  Duchy  of  Guaymas  is  the  principal  port,  and  has 

Saxe-Meiningen,  on  the  RUthen.     Its  chief  a   splendid   harbor.     The   capital   of   the 

industry  is  connected  with  the  manufac-  state   is   Urea.     Area,   70,900   sq.   miles; 

ture   of   toys,   chiefly   dolls,   of   wood   or  pop.  221,682. 

papier-mache*,   which   go   to  all   parts  of  QnnanTiQTA     (son-so-n&'ta),   a   town 

the  world,  but  especially  to  Britain  and  °"U5UU»tc    of        Salvador,        Central 

America.     Pop.  (1905)  15,003.  America,  about  50  miles  w.  8.  W.  of  San 

SnTinATiVmrty     (zon'en-borA).    a    town    Salvador,  with  a  trade  in  sugar  and  shell- 
ouuucauurg    Qf    PrU88iaf   di8trict  of   work.     Pop.  17,016. 

ImmZ  Po5.  &J(nweaviIlg  aud  other  Sons    of    America,    Patriotic 

SnnnAT  (son'et;  Italian,  sonctto),  a  Orrfor  of  a  society  first  organized  in 
ouuucl'  species  of  poetical  composi-  v*ucr  U1>  Philadelphia  in  1&47,  as 
tion,  consisting  of  fourteen  rhymed  verses,  the  '  Junior  Sons  of  America,'  and  after- 
ranged  according  to  rule.  It  is  of  Italian  wards  reorganized  under  its  present 
origin,  and  consists  of  two  stanzas  of  name.  Its  objects  are  principally  patri- 
four  verses  each,  called  the  octave,  and  otic  and  benevolent,  and  its  membership 
two  of  three  each,  called  the  septette,  is  confined  to  male  persons  *  born  on  the 
The  octave  of  the  proper  sonnet  consists  soil  or  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
of  two  quatrains,  the  rhymes  of  which  United  States  of  America.' 
are  restricted  to  two  —  one  for  the  first,  Song  of  Tjihfcrtv  an  American  ae» 
fourth,  fifth,  and  eighth  lines;  the  other  w"°  v*  *mm^*vj,  Cfet  80fAeiy  wnjcn 
for  the  second,  third,  sixth,  and  seventh,  arose  during  the  Revolution  and  rendered 
In  the  sestctte,  which  is  commonly  made  great  aid  in  the  struggle  for  liberty.  The 
up  of  two  tercets,  the  rhymes  may  be  first  blood  spilled  in  the  war  was  at  the 
two  or  three,  variously  distributed.  This  Battle  of  Golden  Hill  in  New  York  City, 
is  the  Petrarchan  or  Italian  form,  but  the  January  19  and  20,  1770,  between  the 
versos  may  also  be  arranged  in  the  Sons  of  Liberty  and  the  British  soldiers. 
Shakespearean  form  of  three  quatrains  of  It  was  at  meeting  of  the  8ons  of  Liberty, 
alternate  rhymes  clinched  by  a  couplet,  or  held  in  New  York  in  1774,  that  Alexander 
in  the  irregular  form  practiced  by  Cole-  Hamilton  (q.  v.),  then  a  youth  of  seven- 
ridge  and  others.  The  sonnet  generolly  teen,  made  his  first  speech.  It  had 
consists  of  one  principal  idea,  pursued  branches  in  all  the  13  colonies.  Paul 
through  the  various  antitheses  of  the  dif-  Revere  was  a  leader  in  New  England. 
ferent  strophes.  The  lightness  and  rich-  SOOChOW  (?&'choa'),#  or  SUCHOW,  a 
ness  of  the   Italian,  Spanish,  and  Portu-  city  of  China,  in  the  prov- 


templative    subjects.      Among    the    most  Miburban  areas.     It  is  celebrated  for  the 

successful  writers  of  English  sonnets  are  splendor  of  its  edifices,  the  beauty  of  its 

Shakespeare,  Milton,  Drummond  of  Haw-  P1"1**"*'  th«  luxury  and  refinement  of  its 

thornden,  Bowles,  Wordsworth,  and  Ros-  inhabitants,  the  excellence  of  its  manu- 

tettL  fact  ures    (among    which    are    silks   and 


Soodras  Sophocles 

pat  ins.  brass,  lacquer,  gold,  and  wood-  are  connected  two  half  domes  and  fix 
work),  and  the  extent  of  its  trade.  It  smaller  ones,  which  add  to  the  general 
was  in  great  part  destroyed  in  the  Taip-  effect.  The  mass  of  the  edifice  is  of 
ing  rebellion.  1S60.  Pop.  1,027,091.  brick,  but  is  overlaid  with  marble;  the 
Soodra.8  (sS'dras ;  Sddras) ,  the  low-  floor  is  of  mosaic  work,  composed  of  por- 
v  est  of  the  four  great  castes  phyry  and  verd  antique.  The  great  pien 
of  India  —  Brahmans,  Kshatriyas,  Vais-  which  support  the  dome  consist  of  square 
yas,  Soodras.  They  are  chiefly  farmers,  blocks  of  stone  bound  with  hoops  of  iron, 
gardeners,  artisans,  and  laborers  of  every  The  numerous  pillars  supporting  the  in- 
kind,  ternal  galleries,  etc,  are  of  white  and 
SooloO      ^^  Sulu*  colored  marbles,  porphyry,   granite,  etc* 

w*  and    have    capitals    of    various    peculiar 

Soorailiee    (so-ran'je),   or  Morixdix,  forms.     The  interior  of  the  church  is  243 

J        a    drug    used    for    dyeing,  feet  in  width  from  north  to  south,  and 

prepared   from  the  root  of  the  Morinda  269  in  length  from  east  to  west*  and  ita 

citrifolia.     See  Morinda.  general  effect  is  singularly  fine. 

SOOSOO    (8"'stf)'   a   cetaceous   mammal,  Roilhists    (sof ists)f    the    name    of   a 

the       Plataniata       gangeticua,  K,viF1"a,'a   school  or  congeries  of  schools 

which  resembles  the  dolphin  in  form,  and  of    philosophical    teachers    or    '  thinkers,' 

attains  the  length  of  about  12  feet     It  who  appeared  in  Greece  in  the  period  im- 

inhabits   the   Ganges;    is   most   abundant  mediately    preceding    and    contemporary 

in  the  sluggish  waters  of  its  delta,  but  with  Socrates  in  the  latter  part  of  the 

is  found  also  as  far  up  the  river  as  it  is  fifth    century   B.c.     It   was   a   period  ef 

navigable.  political  decline  and  social  corruption,  and 

SoOSOOk      ^ee  8u8uJc'  the  sophists  were  men  who,  although  often 

v  able  and  sometimes  well  meaning,  were 
Soot  (sut'  sut)>  a  black  substance  not  strong  enough  to  rise  above  the  un- 
formed  by  combustion,  or  disen-  wholesome  influences  under  which  they 
gaged  from  fuel  in  the  process  of  com-  were  placed.  Their  philosophy  (if  it  can 
bustion,  rising  in  fine  particles  and  adher-  be  so  called)  was  one  of  criticism  of  those 
ing  to  the  sides  of  the  chimney  or  pipe  that  had  gone  before;  there  was  nothing 
conveying  the  smoke.  The  soot  of  coal  creative  in  it,  nothing  even  formative, 
and  that  of  wood  differ  very  materially  The  tendency  of  the  teaching  of  the  soph- 
in  their  composition,  the  former  contain-  ists  was  mainly  skeptical  as  regards  pre- 
Lng  more  carbonaceous  matter  than  the  vious  philosophical  speculation ;  and  while 
latter.  Coal-soot  contains  substances  the  chief  point  of  convergence  of  their 
usually  derived  from  animal  matter;  also  teaching  was  in  an  ethical  direction,  the 
sulphate  and  hydrochlorate  of  ammonia;  influence  of  their  ethical  teaching  was 
and  hus  been  used  for  the  preparation  of  mostly  mischievous.  But  the  sophists 
the  carbonate.  It  contains  likewise  an  rendered  considerable  service  to  science 
empyreumatie  oil ;  but  its  chief  basis  is  and  literature,  and  even  indirectly  to 
charcoal,  in  a  state  in  which  it  is  cap-  philosophy.  They  belonged  to  all  the  lib- 
able  of  being  rendered  soluble  by  the  eral  professions ;  they  taught  all  the  usual 
action  of  oxygen  and  moisture;  and  branches  of  knowledge.  Some  of  them 
hence,  combined  with  the  action  of  the  were  distinguished  as  rhetoricians  and 
ummoniacal  salts,  it  is  used  as  a  manure,  grammarians,  others  as  men  of  science. 
and  acts  very  powerfully  as  such.  The  Rhetoric,  to  which  they  gave  undue  hn- 
soot  of  wood  has  been  minutely  analyzed,  portance,  was  sj'stematically  studied  by 
and  found  to  consist  of  fifteen  different  them,  and  they  supplied  some  of  the  ear* 
substances,  of  which  ulmin,  nitrogenous  liest  models  of  good  Greek  prose.  They 
matter,  carbonate  of  lime,  water,  acetate  are  accused,  however,  particularly  the 
and  sulphate  of  lime,  acetate  of  potash,  later  sophists,  of  being  not  only  super- 
carbouaceoiiH  matter  insoluble  in  alkalies,  ficial  in  their  attainments,  but  mercenary, 
are  the  principal.  vainglorious,  and  self-seeking  In  their 
firm  "hi  a     (sG-fi'a).     See  Sofia.  aims. 

P  Sonhocles    (sof'0-klei),  the  second  in 

Souhia     ('-"■M'li   of  St.,   in  Constan-  °v±uivi,ic»    order  of  time  of  the  thwe 

"        '    tinople,    the    most    celebrated  great  Greek  tragic  dramatists,  was  born 

ecclesiastical  edifice  of  the  Greek  Church,  at   Colonos,   a   village   in   the  immediate 

now  used  as  a  mosque,  was  built  by  the  vicinity  of  Athens,  in  the  second  year  of 

emperor  Justinian,  and  dedicated  in  5T>tt.  the  seventy-first  olympiad,  B.C.  400.    The 

It    is    in    the    llyznntine   style   of    archi-  rank  of  his  family  is  not  known*  but  ht 

tenure,    hus    a    fine    dome    rising   to   the  received  an  education  equal   to  that  en- 

ht'ight  of  1*0  fret,  and  is  ri<hly  decorated  joyed  by  the  sons  of  the  best  Athenian 

in  the  interior.     With  the  principal  dome  families.     Sophocles  first  appeared  as  a 


Sophocles 


dramatist  Id  b.c.  468,  when  he  took  the 

first  prize  in  competition  with  iEschylus. 
Jfrchylua  retired  to  Sicily,  and  only  re- 
turned to  enter  again  for  a  brief  period 
into  Ihe  lists  with  Sophocles.  Sophocles 
accordingly  held  all  liut  undisputed  su- 
premacy until  the  appearance  of  Euripi- 
des, who  took  the  first  prize  in  441. 
Sophocles,  however,  excelled  both  his 
rivals  in  the  number  of  his  triumphs. 
Ha  took  the  first  prize  some  twenty-four 
times,  the  second  frequently,  the  third 
never.  In  b.c.  440  lie  was  chosen  one 
of  Ihe  ten  generals  in  the  war  against 
the  aristocratic  puny  of  Samoa.  In  his 
old  age  he  Buffered  from  family  dissen- 
sion.  His  son.  lophon,  jeulous  of  the 
favor  he  ■  " 


Sorbonnc 


acknowledged  to  be  the  purest  and  moat 
regular.  One  of  the  best  English  trans- 
lations of  Sophocles  is  that  by  B.  H. 
Plump  t  re. 

Sophonisba  ^Si0""1*'1*'-  BeeUa,i- 


manage 

fairs.     Id    reply 

Sophocles  read  a 

of   Ih 


9opbucl«i.  from  nucient       P"'    at    Colormt, 
buai.  which     be     had 

d  at  once  proved  Ihnt  his  faculties  were 
impaired,  lie  dim)  about  the  age  of 
lety.     One  hundred  and  thirty  plays  in 

are  ascribed  to  him,  of  which  seven* 
■n  are  supposed  to  be  spurious.  Eighty 
e  of  hia  dramas,  including  the  seven 
w  extant,  were  brought  out  after  be 
d  attained  the  age  of  fifty-five.  The 
ronological  order  of  thi  existing  plays 

given  as  follows;  Antigone,  Eire- 
i.  Trachinitr,  lEiliuu*  7'urannut,  Aia-t, 
'-■>;„„.     „t    •".,!:  -■--       ->■— ■■ 


ii:dii,HI 


...  Soph 
ocles  brought  the  Greek  drama  to  the 
hiitlji'st  point  of  perfection  of  which  that 
form  of  art  is  ausceptilile.  His  subjects 
are  human,  while  those  of  .Kschylus  are 
heroic,  and  in  bis  nuiniigt'iiieiit  he  shows 
himself  >i  perfect  master  of  human  pas- 
■i..us.  The  tendency  of  his  plays  Is  ethi- 
cal, and  lie  HiilHirdinates  the  display  of 
passions  In  an  end.  He  also  introduced 
scenic  illustration  ami  a  lliird  actor. 
(See  Drama.i  No  tragic  poet  in  ancient 
ur  modern  dnvs  has  written  with  so  much 
-■■levntion  anrl  purity  of  style.  The  vcrst- 
ticstiuii  nf  Sfiphocles  stands  alone  in  dig- 
nit/   and   ekxuuce.   and   bis   iarnbi<-a   are 


species  are  ornamental  shrubs  and  t , 

found  chiefly  in  central  and  tropical  Asia 
and  the  tropical  and  subtropical  parts  of 
South  America.  They  have  pinnate 
leaves,  and  terminal  racemes  or  panicles 
of  whitish  Bowers.  The  aperies  beat 
known  in  the  1'nited  Stales  are  6.  japoti- 
ica  and  A*,  riiiiienai*. 

Soprano  gB^&Jtf  SK?  To 

ordinary  range  is  from  C  below  the  treble 

staff  to  A  above  it,  though  some  sopranos 

may  go  as  high  aa  E.     The  meizo-Hoprauo 

register  is  from  A  to  F,  that  la,  a  third 

lower  than  the  soprano. 

Snrn     (so'ral,   a   town   of   Sicily,   prov- 

oora    lnce   Caserta,   on   the  Uarigllauo, 

see  of  a  bishop.     I'op,  of  town  11140;  of 

commune,  10,022. 

firtrapfp    (su-ruk'te),        a        celebrated 

north  of  Rome,  now  called  Monte  Sant' 
Oreste ;  height,  2420  feet. 
Rrvrntfl  <sO-ra'ta>,  or  Illampu,  one 
ouiuia  of  ,he  hi-neilt  „»  the  Ande(ti 
a  volcanic  cope  in  Bolivia,  on  the  east 
side    of     Lake    Titicaca;     height,     21,484 

Rorn.il  (aO'roul,  a  town  of  Prussia,  in 
ou*n,u  the  province  of  Itrandenburg,  M 
miles  s.  a.  t  of  Frankfurt.  It  ha*  a 
church  dating  from  about  1200,  a  castle 
of  1207,  manufactures  of  woolen  and 
:loth,  dye-works,  etc.  Pop.  10,41(1. 
'— *-  of  the  sorb- 
nice- tree.     See 

Sorhinc      (""■'bin),    Sorbite,    a    crya- 

(MluOal,  isomeric  with  grape  and  milk 
sugar,  existing  in  the  ripe  juice  of  the 
mountain-ash  berries   (I'yrus  Aurupariai. 

Sorhonne    (•"'-bonf,    a    theological 

nection  with  the  University  of  Paris  in 
123'J  by  Itohert  n>  Norton,  chaplain  and 
confessor  of  I-ouii  IX.  It  exercised  a 
high  intluence  in  theological  and  ecclesi- 
astical affairs  from  the  fourteenth  to  the 
seventeenth  centuries,  but  was  suppressed 
during  the  first  revolution.  At  the  re- 
construction of  the  university  in  1808  the 
building  erected  for  It  by  Richelieu  was 
given  to  the  theological  faculty  In  con- 
nection with  the  faculties  of  science  and 
hcl!es-l..(ir..H;  and  the  Sorhonne  Is  still 
part  of  the  University  of  Fren.ce. 


Sorel  Soabise 

*lnr*>l     (so-rel'),  a  town  and  river  port  salads.     The  itcma  are  upright,   1)  or  2 

tFWlcl    of  the  dominion  of  Canada,  in  feet   high,  provided  with  a  few  arrow- 

the  province  of  Quebec,  on  Lake  St.  Peter,  shaped  leave*  on  the  inferior  part  of  the 

at  the  mouth  of  the  itichelieu  River,  with  stem,    and    lanceolate   ones   above.     Tbe 

manufactures    and    a   considerable  sbeep'a  sorrel   (It.  acetoaella)   ia  of  much 


trade.     It  has  docks,  barracks,  an  arsenal,  smaller  size  than  tbe  preceding,  with  dif- 

Roman    Catholic    college,    convent,    etc.  ferent  shaped  leaves,  but  resembles  it  In 

Pop.  (1911)  8420.  habit.      Wood-sorrel     ia     of     the     genu 

Sfirpl'      Agnes,     mistress     of     Charles  Oxalti. 

auivi,    V||  of  FrBncep   bo,.,,   ln  Tou.  enrr-i  *---    lOaydendrum  arbonwm), 

raioe,  in  1409;  died  at  Jumiege  In  1450.  OWIlcl  lrec   a    tree    belonging    to   the 

She    acquired    great    influence    over    the  nat.    order    Ericaceae      It    inhabits    the 

king,  and  was  tbe  means  of  rousing  him  range  of  tbe  Alleghenles  from  Virginia  to 

from  bis  habitual  sloth  to  resist  the  Eng~  Georgia.     The   leaves  are  4  or   5  inches 

liah  invaders.  long,   oval -a  cum  in  ate.  finely   toothed,  and 

RnrAsinn     (so-rfl-se'nH) ,     a     town     of  strongly   acid   in  taste.     The   flowers  an 

uuicaiua    jjortttwn  Italy,  in  the  prov-  small,   white,   and   disposed  in   long  one- 

ince  of  Cremona,  and  14  miles  north  of  sided  racemes,  clustered  ln  an  open  pan- 

the  town  of  that  name,  between  the  Ogllo  icle. 

and   tbe   Adda.     Its   chief   industries   are  fim-rnntri     (sor-en'tu),     a     seaport    of 

the  vine  and  silk  culture.     Pop.  8021.  OUIIBUMI     f^    0Q  the  BOUtb,  sUe  4 

Snnrhn     (eor'gii),    a   species   of   grass,  the  gulf  and  17  miles  s.  s.  e.  of  the  do 

DUigiiu    the    Holcul   or   SorShum   sue-  of  Naples.     It  Is  delightfully  situated,  El 

charntum,  surrounded  by  decayed  walls,  and  has  a 

Sorirhnm    (BO^gum),     a     genus     of  cathedral  and  various  other  churches.    It 

*>               grasses,     some     specieB     of  has    manufactures    of    silk,    and    Is    ft* 

which  are  known  by  the  general  name  of  quented  for  sea-bathing,  and  as  an  agres- 

millet.     They      are     tall  able  place  of  residence  in  Hummer.     Pop. 

grasses     with     succulent  of  town  6900;  of  commune  8832. 

stems,  and  are  found  in  —    ,.            /_..tv.'„_i    n-n»._*.  n™,,.  _ 

the     tropical     nam of  SotheiTl  ffiSjtfW 

re^nn.      »  "£LZ "S  c™°edian.   born   in   London   DeceiWi 

regions.     ».     wWrt     is  1859    Bnd  first  appcared  in  a  small  part 

the   largest   of  the   small  ^V,,  rnth„  in  1879.    Ill  1896  he  iar- 

cereal     grains,     and     ia  ried  Virginia  Harned,  and  In  1911  Jnlla 

cal  ed    Guinea-corn     and  Mariowe.     He  has  starred  in  many  plan 

Indian    millet.     Tbe   dif-  lociuding  Shakespearean. 

ferent    kinda    are    called  ej-J.1**-  -D.-l-J    (soth'ikl       In     1 

jowar    in     India,    where  SothlC  Period   «£_£'■     _J 

many  of  the  inhabitants  the  period  of  14C1  years  in  whi  "     " 

live     upon     these     small  of    $351/      doj8    Jcircivl     ^     BUt 

dry  grains,  as  upon  ru-e.  tBr0Ugh    „n    the    seasons.      The   U»u«- 

lUTgfMmr^ptT,    It     is    tbe     dhurra     and  ,„„ .determined  by  the  rising  of  arias, 

(Indian  uiiivt).    Kaffir    corn    of    Africa.  waB  almost  exactly  the  Julian  year. 

du-ed  into  Euro^iAnilScaT^hiro'k  Sotteville-lez-Rouen  £#*•** 

■»  iiKc.l  f->r  fodder  and  the  manufacture  of  ot  France,  on  the  Seine  above  Rouen,  with 

Ktrgiiiini  sirup-  .  manufactures  of  soap,  glue,  chemical  prod- 

Sona     <fi"  ■£""'.■  "  t<,w"   !'f  Northeast-  ut.tH  .  raiiwes  works,  etc     Pop.  18JSS5. 

™.      „  •™  Hp.'n.  on  thc.Itouro.     Pop.  C0Tlftri.nllt    tf»'»>.     *»     fmtt    if 

',™;--      "7v"","."f  *>nahiwa,.nrea  wraan-nm  CaTf0Cir  nuciferum,  , 

nf  .HIW  so.  mil,-.  ;i„,]  ,1  ],„,,.  „f  157.8.10.  native  of  British  Guiana.     It  is  spherical 

SorOKl      i s""r"  ''" '■ ,"  V""  ™  B™"'j™-  in   form,   of  a   reddish-brown   color,  and 

bl».    '"'    »"e   I'iu™ter.      Pop.  measures  5  to  6  inches  in  diameter.     " 

*' ■      -  . ,      ,        „  contains  four       *  "        •    --  - 

Sorolla  y  Bastida  v;:,r"  >';'  *  ""-  a  white  puip. 

.,        .  ,         .            ,      sl iK.liiAijri.i,  kernel,  which 

"  .\:!':,,L,r'    i1'1,""!1;'.  '""""    '"    »«',,»<''"    "'  exported    under   the   name  of  butternuts 

W>'.     Si'vi-nil  "t   hi-'   |.ri]ii:iri;s  nr-  111  llio  (which  see) 

Mrtr..|...lir:,,i   M, 11  of  Art,    Now    York,  C,,..}.^-    (sH-both    BehJAMIN    PI    Ho- 

Sorrel     <»»"-l-     *«»<■*     «« '»*«).     *  a0UDlse    han.  Seionmib  m.  a  famotw 

*™"_      plant  Is-Ioiibiiu;  to  th-  nat.  or-  Ihuruenot  captain,  born  at  RocbeOe  to 

d.-r    Polyuorin.-™..     Tl»-    Iiniv,^    have    on  1583.   brother  of   flenri  da  Rohan,  chief 

acid   taste,  and   have  long   been   u*cd   in  of    the    Protestant    party    under    Look 


Soudan 


Soul 


XIV.  He  learned  the  trade  of  arms  un- 
der Maurice  of  Orange;  and  when  the 
religious  wars  again  broke  out  in  1021  he 
was  intrusted  with  the  chief  command  in 
Brittany,  Anjou  and  Poitou.  He  con- 
ducted the  war  with  much  spirit,  but  was 
eventually  obliged  to  seek  refuge  in  Eng- 
land. In  1625  he  made  a  dashing  attack 
upon  the  royalist  fleet  in  the  river  Blavet, 
seized  a  number  of  vessels,  and  captured 
the  islands  of  Oleron  and  He*.  He  was 
active  at  Rochelle  during  its  siege  in  1627 
and  1028.     He  died  in  England  in  1042. 

Soudan.  °J  ?UDAN   <?Man'). J*  the 

'  Arab  name  given  to  the  vast 
and  imperfectly  defined  extent  of  coun- 
try in  Central  Africa  which  lies  be- 
tween the  Sahara  on  the  N,,  Abyssinia 
and  the  Red  Sea  on  the  E.,  the  countries 
draining  to  the  Congo  basin  on  the  s.,  and 
8enegambia  on  the  w.  Its  area  »  roughly 
estimated  at  2,000,000  sq.  miles,  and 
its  pop.  at  from  7  or  8  to  30  millions. 
It  is  also  known  as  Nigritia.  The  inhab- 
itants comprise  numerous  nations  of  dif- 
ferent races,  chiefly  the  Negro,  together 
with  Arab  colonists  and  traders.  The 
Western  and  Central  Soudan  are  divided 
into  a  number  of  semi-independent  states : 
Bambarra,  Gando,  Sokoto,  Adamawa, 
Bornu,  Baghirmi,  Wadai,  and  others. 
This  section  is  included  in  the  French 
and  British  territories  or  spheres  of  influ- 
ence. The  Eastern  Soudan  includes  Dar- 
fur,  Kordofnn,  Senaar,  etc.,  now  under 
Egyptian  control.  Egyptian  rule  was 
first  extended  to  the  Eastern  Soudan  in 
the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  ceutury 
by  Mohammed  Ali,  under  whom  Ibrahim 
Pasha  carried  it  as  far  Houth  as  Kordofan 
and  Sena  a  r.  An  Egyptian  expedition  un- 
der Sir  Samuel  Baker  in  1870  led  to  the 
conquest  of  the  equatorial  regions  on  the 
Nile  farther  south  than  the  Soudan 
proper,  of  which  General  Gordon  was 
appoiuted  governor-general  in  1874.  On 
the  fall  of  Ismail  Pasha  of  Egypt,  Gordon 
was  recalled,  and  hordes  of  Turks,  Circas- 
sians, and  Bashi-Bazouks  were  let  loose 
to  plunder  the  Soudanese.  Egyptian  mis- 
rule then  became  intolerable,  and  in  this 
crisis  appeared  Mohammed  Ahmed  of 
Dongola.  who  gave  himself  out  to  be  the 
Mahdi,  the  long-expected  redeemer  of 
Islam,  and  who  overran  that  whole  re- 
gion. (For  its  succeeding  history  see 
tUjypt  and  (iordon,  Chnrlva  licorgc.) 
In  1878  Emin  Pasha  (Eduard  Schnitzer) 
was  appointed  governor  of  the  Equatorial 
Province  on  the  I'pper  Nile,  north  of  the 
Albert  Nyanza.  by  Gordon,  and  he  con- 
tinue*! to  hold  his  ground  here  till  ISSli, 
when  he  was  relieved  by  Henry  M.  Stan- 
lev.  A  British  and  Egyptian  expedition, 
und^r  <»"&.  Kitchener,  was  sent  to  recon- 


quer the  Soudan  in  1898,  and  captured 
the  Dervish  capital  of  Omdurman,  oppo- 
site Khartoum,  on  Sept.  2,  after  a  battle 
in  which  the  Dervish  army  suffered  im- 
mense losses.  Since  that  date  the  East- 
ern Soudan  has  been  held  by  Egypt. 
Soul  (80^t  tDe  rational  and  spiritual 
part  in  man,  which  distinguishes 
him  from  the  brutes,  the  indwelling  spirit 
of  man,  which  is  both  immaterial  and 
immortal.  Soul  is  sometimes  used  as 
synonymous  with  mind,  but  generally  it 
is  ustd  in  a  wider  sense  as  being  a  whole 
to  which  pertain  the  faculties  that  con- 
stitute mind.  Soul  and  spirit  are  more 
nearly  synonymous,  but  each  is  used  in 
connections  in  which  it  would  be  im- 
proper to  use  the  other.  Nearly  all 
philosophies  agree  in  regarding  the  soul 
as  that  part  of  man  which  enables  him 
to  think  and  reason,  and  which  renders 
him  a  subject  of  moral  government ;  but 
they  differ  when  it  comes  to  a  question 
of  origin  and  detail.  Many  philosophers 
maintain  the  indestructibility  as  well  as 
the  immateriality  of  the  soul ;  but  a  whole 
host  of  others,  both  in  ancient  and  mod- 
ern times,  have  assigned  a  material  basis 
to  consciousness,  and  all  that  we  regard 
as  belonging  to  the  soul.  Modern  ma- 
terialists usually  make  the  soul,  or  what 
others  regard  as  such,  merely  a  result  of 
organism.  A  common  set  of  arguments 
regarding  the  soul  are  as  follows:  —  We 
know  that  the  soul,  as  an  individual  in- 
telligence, has  had  an  origin,  for  it  origi- 
nated with  the  beginning  ot  our  organized 
life.  We  know  that  it  was  not  self-orig- 
inated, for  nothing  could  originate  in  that 
which  had  no  previous  existence.  We 
know  that  it  could  not  have  originated  in 
anything  or  any  number  of  things  with- 
out intelligence,  for  intelligence  cannot 
spring  from  non-intelligence,  which  is  its 
contradictory.  We  know  that  our  soul  is 
related  to  a  bodily  organism,  which  it  is 
capable  in  many  ways  of  controlling,  and 
through  which  it  is  related  to  the  entire 
physical  universe;  that  in  that  universe 
it  discovers  a  uniformity  of  laws  through 
which  it  exercises  an  indefinite  control 
over  physical  objects,  extending  in  some 
measure  to  all  with  which  it  comes  into 
communication.  We  believe,  therefore, 
that  this  universe  is  under  the  control  of 
the  Intelligence  in  whom  our  soul  origi- 
nated; in  other  words,  that  there  is  one 
Supreme  Being,  who  is  the  author  of  all 
the  harmony  of  being  with  which  we  are 
by  our  own  participation  in  it  made  par- 
tially acquainted.  We  are  thus  also  en- 
abled to  return  a  rational  answer  to  the 
? nest  ion  as  to  the  immortslitv  of  the  soul. 
f  the  soul  has  hsd  sn  intelligent  origina- 
tor it  is  evident  we  can  know  nothing  a* 


Soul 


Sound 


to  its  duration  without  knowing  the  de- 
sign or  will  of  its  originator.  Psychology, 
therefore,  furnishes  the  conditions  of  the 
problem  of  immortality,  but  does  not  an- 
swer it ;  it  refers  it  to  the  higher  science 
of  theology.  The  end  of  philosophy  is 
thus  religion.  If  it  does  not  end  here  it 
leads  inevitably  into  skepticism.  It  is, 
then,  to  the  views  of  God  supplied  either 
by  natural  or  revealed  religion  that  we 
must  look  for  light  upon  the  question  of 
the  soul  and  the  soul's  immortality,  and 
it  was  from  this  source  that  the  best 
and  surest  arguments  of  such  men  as 
Socrates  and  Plato  were  drawn.  It  must 
be  stated,  however,  that  a  large  body  of 
scientists,  the  material  section,  combat 
thin  argument  as  having  no  foundation  in 
ascertained  fact,  and  deny  the  separate 
existence  of  the  soul  and  body,  maintain- 
ing that  the  mind  is  a  resultant  of  the 
forces  of  the  material  organism,  and  that 
the   soul,   as    a   distinct    entity,    has   no 


1   the  Austrian  war 
"  Imseif  at  Ulm  and 

.._, d  new  fame  in  the 

Prussian  campaign  ;  and  in  1807,  after  tbs 
battle  of  Friedland,  took  KSnunberc. 
From  1808-12  he  fought  in  Spain,  bat, 
over-matched  by  Wellington,  wu  unable 
to  gain  many  laurels.  In  1813  be  was 
recalled,  in  consequence  of  Napoleon's  dis- 
asters, to  take  the  command  of  the  fourth 
corps  of  the  grand  army,  and  commanded 
the  infantry  of  the  guard  at  Uttaea.  On 
the  news  of  Wellington's  victory  at  Vlt- 
toria  be  was  sent  back  to  reorganise  the 
French  force  in  Spain,  and  did  his  nl 
to  oppose  Wellington's  tr* 


Rriiil  ("^-u".  capital  of  Corea,  about 
wwul  27  miles  from  the  sea,  not  for 
from  the  right  bonk  of  the  Han  River, 
a  tributary  of  the  Yellow  Sea.  The  city 
proper  is  surrounded  by  walls,  has  nar- 
row und  dirty  streets,  and  bouses  gener- 
ally low  and  mean.  The.  royal  palace  and 
its  grounds  occupy  a  great  area,  and  are 
surrounded  by  n  lofty  wall.  Silk,  paper, 
limn,    iiiiiU,    ijc.,    arc  manufactured.   Pop. 

Sonls  Cube  *>*■  >a  an  ecclesiastical 
'  charge  in  which  parochial  du- 
ties and  (he  administration  of  sacraments 
are  included.  In  the  Church  of  England 
the  cure  of  souls  in  each  diocese  is  pri- 
marily vested  in  the  bishop,  the  clergy 
of  each  parish  acting  as  his  deputies. 
Srtiilt  («"lt).  Nicolas  Jeah  pe  Dreu, 
°V1U.L  1)uke  of  uaimatia,  and  Marshal 
of  France,  was  born  of  humble  parentage 
st  Saint  Amnns  In  ISustide,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Tarn,  in  17ii*J,  und  in  17S5  en- 
tered an  infantry  regiment  as  a  common 
soldier.  It  nixed  from  the  ranks,  lie  be- 
came successively  lieutenant  und  captain 
In  his  regiment.  At  tluit  time  he  served 
on  the  I'pper  Ilhine,  and  greatly  distin- 
Kui-lied  himself  nt  Kaiserslautern,  Weis- 
seiiluirg,  Fleams,  nnd  other  places,  and 
flftei'  successive  promotions  was  named 
general  of  division  by  Mnxsena,  to  whose 
army  he  was  attached.  In  the  unsuccess- 
ful ciimpsiirn  in  Italy  lie  was  wounded 
au<!  taken  prisoner,  but  obtained  his  lib- 
erty ofler  the  victorv  of  Marengo,  in 
lNM>.  In  lMltf  |,e  lind  the  eommand  of 
line  oi  the  three  camp*  of  the  nrmr  in- 
tfnrled  i-Kuiiisit  l-:n,;lMiil,  Hint  «t  St.  timer. 
II"    «:,-.    -,.lc    ..f    tl)..    .„:,rsl,;ils    created    im- 

fjediatelj-  after  the  formatiuuof  the  om- 


t  gave  in 

adhesion  to  Louis  XVIII,  Who  ap- 
pointed him  commander  of  the  thirteenth 
military  division;  and  In  1814  made  him 
minister  of  war.  On  Napoleon's  return 
he  joined  his  standard,  and  held  tbe  post 
of  major-general  of  tbe  army  in  tbe  cam- 
paign of  Waterloo.  After  tbe  second 
restoration  he  took  up  his  residence  at 
Dtlsseldorf,  but  was  permitted  to  return 
to  Frnnce  in  1811);  and  In  1827  was 
raised  to  the  peerage.  After  the  July 
revolution  of  1830,  and  on  two  subsequent 
occasions,  he   held  ministerial  office,  and 


died 


l  1851. 


ltussia.  In  tbe  government  of 
Kharkov,  with  a  large  trade  In  spirits 
nnd  agricultural  produce,  and  four  large 
annual  fairs.  Pop.  20,622. 
Sound.  See  -*««'•«■  Md  Smr. 
Snnnrl  The,  a  strait  which  connects 
OOUHa,  the  Knttegat  and  Baltle  Baa, 
and  separates  the  Danish  Island  of  Sac 


Sounding  South  America 

land    from    Sweden.     Its    length,    nearly  ufactures    of    cotton    and    other    tissues, 

due  north  and  south,  is  06  miles,  and  its  leather,  etc.     Pop.  109,459. 

greatest   breadth,   measured   from   Copen-  Sour-tnim      ^^  Tupelo. 

hagen,  eastward,  is  17  miles.     The  name  ouul  &UAll« 

Sound,  however,  is  more  properly  applied  Sonr-SOT)      ^^  Anono* 

to  the  narrow  part  of  the  passage,  which,  ovux  avy. 

between    Elsinore   and    Ilelsragborg,    has  QqUSA     John   Philip,  American  band* 

a   width  of  only  3   miles.     Formerly  by  OWUOttj    master  and  composer,   born  in 

almost  immemorial  custom,  sanctioned  by  Washington,  D.  C,  in  1856.     In  1892  he 

treaties,    and    finally    confirmed    by    the  organized  hit  own   band,   with  which  he 

Congress  of  Vienna  in  1815,  all  merchant  earned  fame  both  in  Europe  and  America. 

vessels    passing    the    Sound    had    to   pay  His  compositions,  especially  his  marches, 

duty    to    Denmark   at    Elsinore.     But    in  are  popular  throughout  the  world. 

185 1   the  duties  were  abolished  by  treaty,  gonadal    or  Susdal  (sos'dal),  a  town 

England     paying     one-third    of    the    in-  OUU8Uluj  of  Russia,  in  the  government 

demnity.     See  Elsinore.  of   Vladimir,   in   a    fertile   plain   on   the 

Sounding*      tne    °Perati°n    of    trying  Kamanka.     Pop.  8000. 

5»     the   depth    of   water   and  Soutane   (»tt-tan')t   the  common  outer 

the  quality  of  the  bottom,  especially  by  *JVUW*11*'    garment  worn  by  the  clergy 

means  of  a  plummet  sunk   from  a  ship,  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 

In    navigation    two   plummets   are   used,  ft/vnth     Robert,  a  celebrated  divine  of 

one  called  the  hand  lead,  weighing  about  MVUV11>    the  Church  of  England,  the  son 

8  or  9  lbs. ;  and  the  other,  the  deep-sea  of  a  London  merchant,  born  at  Hackney 

lead,  weighing  from  25  to  30  lbs.     (See  in    1033,    and    educated    at    Westminster 

Lead.)     The   former   is   used   in   shallow  School  and   Christ   Church,   Oxford.      In 

waters,  and  the  lutter  at  a  distance  from  1000  he  was  chosen  public  orator  of  the 

shore.     The  nature  of  the  bottom  is  com-  University   of  Oxford;    in    1003   he   was 

monly    ascertained    by    using   a    piece   of  appointed  a  prebendary  of  Westminster: 

tallow  stuck  upon  the  base  of  the  deep-  in  1670  canon  of  Christ  Church ;  in  1676 

sea    lead,    and    thus    bringing    up    sand,  he  went  to  Poland  as  chaplain  to  the  Eng- 

shells,  ooze,  etc.;  which  adhere  to  it.    The  lish   ambassador,   and  on   his   return   be- 

scientific   investigation   of   the  ocean  and  came  rector  of  Islip.     He  died  in  1716. 

its    bottom    has    rendered    more    perfect  Qmith    AfripflTI   TTniftTl        S**     U*' 

sounding  apparatus  necessary,  and  has  led  MVI*W**  aaxaavcmi.    uiuvui     ^0f|      Qf 

to   the   invention  of  various  contrivances  South  Africa* 


on    were   obtained   during   the   expedition  It   is    a    noted    coal-shipping    jK»rt    (tide- 

of  the  Challenger.     See  Oeean.  water)   and  has  manufactures  of  pottery, 

SOUT)    I8*'!'*'    u    decoction    of    flesh    In  cigars,  underwear,  etc.     Pop.  7897. 

^Vl*r    water,     properly     seasoned     with  C/vn+li   A  marina      **  «  vast  peninsula 

salt,  spices,  etc.,  and  flavored  with  vege-  OOUIU  AlUClittt,    of    ft    rougn|y    tri. 

tables     and     various     other     ingredients,  angular    form,    with    its    apex    pointing 

There  are  very  many  kinds  of  soup,  the  southward,  extending  in  length  from  lat. 

introduction  of  a  different  ingredient  fur-  12°  30'  2*.  to  Cai>e  Horn  in  lat.  55°  51)' 

nishing    the    occasion    for    a    distinctive  8.     Its  greatest  length  is  45SI2  miles;  its 

name,   but   they   may   all   be  divided   into  greatest  breadth  3230  miles;  area,  nearly 

two  classes  —  clear  soup  and  thick  soup.  7,000,000  sq.  miles.     Some  of  the  geueral 

Maigre    soup    is    a    soup    made    without  features  and  relations  of  South  America 

meat.                                    t  to  North  America  are  already  described 

SoiirabftVa    (s",_rft'°^'ya).    n    seaport  under   Ameriea,   but   supplementary   par- 

*       of     Java,     capital     of     a  ticulars  are  here  given, 

province  of  the  same  name,  on  the  Strait  Physical  Features. —  South  America  is 

of    Madura.     It    possesses    a    large    and  united  to  North  America  by  the  Isthmus 

secure    harbor ;    a    building-yard,    graving  of    Panama.     Its    coast-lines,    especially 

dock,  and   an  extensive  trade  in  exports  that  of  the  west,  are  comparatively  little 

of    native   produce,   and    imports   a   large  broken    or    interrupted    by    indentations, 

number  of  European  manufactures.     Pop.  and    in    this    respect    resemble    those    of 

140,1*4 4.  Africa.     Towards  the  southern  extremity 

QmiroVar+a     (sii-ra-kilr'ta),  or  Solo,  is  a  group  of  islands,  forming  the  archi- 

auuiiuiaiia    n   tmv||  of  Javj|    cnpit||,  p^injo   of  Tierra   del    Fuego.     They   are 

of   the  province   of   the  same  name,   140  penetrated  in  every  direction  by  bays  and 

miles  w.  n.  w.  of  Sourubaya.    It  has  man-  narrow   inlets,  ending  often   u*  glacier* 
?0— !> 


South  America  South  America 
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The  mountainous  and  elevated  tracts  of  mate  in  the  different  parts  of  the  conti 
the  continent  are  chiefly  limited  to  the  nent,  but  only  in  comparatively  few  are 
borders  of  the  Pacific  and  Atlantic  the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold  very  great, 
Oceans,  the  intervening  space  being  occu-  and  on  the  whole  South  America  is  neither 
pied  by  a  great  series  of  plains,  reaching  very  hot  nor  unhealthful,  though  so  much 
from  one  extremity  of  the  continent  to  of  it  is  within  the  tropics.  Over  great 
the  other,  at  an  elevation  generally  less  part  of  it  the  rains  are  adequate,  and  in 
than  1000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  many  parts  abundant;  but  on  the  west 
There  are  four  chief  mountain  systems,  coast  there  are  small  regions  where  rain 
the  most  remarkuble  of  which  is  the  seldom  or  never  falls.  The  most  distin- 
Andes,  that  stretch  along  the  whole  of  the  guishing  feature  of  the  vegetation  of 
west  coast  from  south  to  north  for  a  dis-  South  America  is  its  prodigious  forests, 
tance  of  4500  miles.  They  are  of  incon-  which  cover  about  two-thirds  of  the  whole 
siderable  width  comparatively,  but  attain  continent,  and  yield  valuable  timber,  orna- 
great  elevations,  ranking  in  this  respect  mental  woods  and  dyewoods,  cinchona, 
next  to  the  Himalaya  Mountains;  the  india-rubber,  vegetable  ivory,  etc.  In  the 
highest  known  peak,  Aconcagua,  in  Chile,  tropical  regions  vegetation  is  on  the  grand- 
being  22.800  feet  high.  (See  Andes.)  est  scale,  grandeur  also  being  combined 
The  second  system  is  that  of  Pari  ma,  with  great  beauty.  Fruits  abound,  in- 
also  called  the  Highlands  of  Guiana,  in  eluding  oranges,  limes,  pineapples,  man- 
the  northeast ;  culminating  point,  Mara-  goes,  bananas,  pomegranates,  and  many 
vaca,  about  10.500  feet  high.  The  third  others.  Southward  of  the  line  coffee, 
system  is  near  the  north  coast,  and  is  sugar-cane,  maize,  and  cacao  are  among 
known  under  the  general  name  of  the  the  chief  products.  The  most  valuable 
Coast  Chain  of  Venezuela;  culminating  vegetable  products  exported  are  coffee, 
point,  the  Silla  de  Caracas,  with  an  ele-  cotton,  wheat,  and  cacao.  Among  plants 
vat  ion  of  $000  feet.  The  fourth  is  that  specially  belonging  to  South  America  are 
of  Bruzil,  in  the  southeast;  culminating  cacao,  cinchona,  coca,  and  Paraguay  tea. 
point,  Itntiaia,  10,040  feet  high.  There  The  domesticated  native  animals  of  South 
are  altogether  upwards  of  thirty  active  America  are  the  llama  and  alpaca*  both 
volcanoes  in  South  America.  They  all  used  as  beasts  of  burden,  and  yielding  a 
belong  to  the  Andes,  and  consist  of  three  kind  of  hair  which  is  exported  and  manu- 
separate  and  distinct  scries:  the  series  of  factured  into  tissues.  Wild  animals  of 
Chile,  of  IVru  a*nd  Bolivia,  and  of  Quito,  many  species  abound,  some  of  them,  as 
The  loftiest  is  (JualateTri  in  Peru,  which  the  sloths,  the  armadillo,  etc.,  peculiar 
reaches  a  height  of  121.Uf.S0  feet.  The  im-  and  interesting.  Horses,  at  first  im- 
mense plains  are  one  of  the  remarkable  ported,  and  cattle  now  roam  wild  ovei 
features  of  South  America,  sometimes  the  southern  plains.  Large  numbers  of 
stretching  for  hundreds  of  miles  without  sheep  are  also  reared,  and  wool,  hides  and 
exhibiting  the  slightest,  perceptible  ine-  skins,  live  animals,  meat,  etc.,  are  now 
quality.  They  are  variously  designated,  exported.  Gold  and  silver,  copper,  niter, 
l>eing  known*  as  pampas  in  the  south,  guano,  and  precious  stones  are  also  lin- 
ns silvan  in  the  Amazon  region,  and  as  j5ortant  products  of  South  America. 
Untwn  in  the  nerth.  All  the  South  Amer-  People. —  The  aborigines  of  South 
ican  rivers  of  any  magnitude  carry  their  America  are  undoubtedly  of  the  same  race 
waters  to  the  Atlantic.  The  principal  as  those  of  North  America,  as  there  ex- 
zivers  are  the  Amazon,  the  Orinoco,  and  ists  a  very  striking  general  physical  re- 
the  Data  (which  see.i,  the  first  being  the  semblance  between  the  native  races 
greatest  as  hoards  volume  of  water  throughout  the  whole  of  the  American 
anions  tin-  rivers  of  the  world.  One  of  continent,  from  Cape  Horn  to  Behring's 
the  nmst  singular  features  in  the  hydrol-  Straits.  (See  America  and  Indian*.) 
ogy  of  Smith  America  is  the  water  con-  They  are  almost  all  of  a  copper  color, 
Tuition  existing  bet  wren  the  Orinoco  and  with  long  black  hair,  deep-set  black  eyes, 
the  Amazon  through  the  natural  channel  aquiline  nose,  and  often  handsome  slender 
of  the  rhcr  Cassii,uari.  As  explained  mi-  form.  In  South  America  these  red  men 
d*r  Hrniil  (which  see)  it  woc.hl  not  he  are  far  more  numerous  than  in  North 
diuVult  to  cMaMNh  inland  commuuica-  America,  aud  though  many  are  half-civ- 
thai  hy  water  limn  the  Orinoco  to  the  ilized,  a  greater  number  are  in  a  stats 
Plata.*  ri'he  l;iki>  ••!' any  considi-rahle  size  of  barbarism.  A  considerable  portion  of 
are  tew  ;  the  Lino-si.  Lake  Titicaca.  in  the  population  also  consists  of  persons  of 
the  And.-,  i:J.r>iM>  iVi  t  above  sen-level,  Spanish  and  Portuguese  blood,  and  along 
covers  an  ana  of  ahove  40<m)  square  with  these  a  far  greater  number  of  mixed 
mile-.  Indian  and  European  blood,  civilised,  and 
Clitnat*  ami  Pruiluvtiuim. —  Naturally  forming  an  important  element  In  the-  vaH- 
Uiare  uru  considerable  diversities  of  cli-  ous  btutes  of  the  continent.    To  these  arc 
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now  being  added  considerable  numbers  of 
8panish  and  Italian  immigrants. 

Divisions. —  Soutb  America  comprises 
the  republics  of  Colombia,  Ecuador,  Vene- 
tuela,  Peru,  Bolivia,  Chile,  Argentina, 
Brazil,  Paraguay,  and  Uruguay,  besides 
the  colonies  of  British,  French,  and 
Dutch  Guiana  and  the  Falkland  Islands 
(British).  For  the  areas  and  popula- 
tions of  these  see  the  separate  countries. 

Discovery,  etc. —  The  first  discoverer  of 
the  continent  of  South  America  was 
Christopher  Columbus,  who  reached  the 
mouth  of  the  Orinoco  in  his  third  voyage 
(1408).  The  adventurer  next  to  follow 
was  Alonzo  de  Ojeda,  a  Spaniard,  who 
examined  the  coast  of  Venezuela.  Ojeda 
was  accompanied  by  Amerigo  Vespucci, 
a  native  of  Florence,  who,  on  his  return 
to  Spain,  published  an  account  of  his 
voyage,  which  led  to  his  name  being 
gradually  given  to  the  continent.  Brazil 
was  discovered  in  13<X)  by  Vincent  Yanez 
Pinzon,  who  explored  the  mouths  of  the 
Amazon.  Later  in  the  year  Alvarez 
Cabral  reached  the  coast  of  Brazil  farther 
south  than  the  point  touched  by  Pinzon, 
and  took  possesion  of  the  country  in  the 
name  of  the  King  of  Portugal.  In  1513 
Vasco  Nunez  de  Balboa  crossed  the  Isth- 
mus of  Darien,  and  discovered  the  Pacific 
Ocean.  In  l."V31  Pizarro  embarked  at 
Panama  with  a  small  force,  and  made 
himself  master  of  Peru.  Almagro,  a  com- 
panion of  Pizarro.  pushed  southwards  into 
Chile,  and  in  lrwJT  the  country  between 
Darien  and  Peru  was  traversed  by  Va- 
dillo,  and  Quito  was  soon  after  taken 
possession  of  by  the  Spaniards.  In  1540 
Gonzales,  the  brother  of  Pizarro,  crossed 
the  Andes  and  came  upon  the  Amazon, 
which  Orellana,  one  of  his  officers,  de- 
scended to  the  ocean.  In  the  meantime 
Juan  de  Solis  had  discovered  the  La 
Plata  in  15 15,  and  Fernando  Magellan 
sailed  along  the  southeas;  coast  and 
through  the  strait  that  bears  his  name 
into  the  Pacific  (1520k  In  15Ut»  Sebas- 
tian Cabot  amended  the  Parana  and  Par- 
aguay, and  established  two  or  three  forts, 
and  iti  15,' 50  the  city  of  Buenos  Ay  res 
was  built.  The  discoveries  of  the  Span- 
ish and  Portuguese  gave  the  possession  of 
almost  the  whole  of  South  America  to 
these  nations -- Portugal  holding  Brazil, 
while  Spain  held  the  remainder.  The 
colonial  system  of  Spain  was  a  highlv 
vicious  and  oppressive  one,  and  the  col- 
onies sei/rd  tli*-  tir>t  opportunity  to  cast 
off  their  allegiance  to  the  mother  coun- 
try, early  in  t  1 1 •  -  nineteenth  century,  when 
Spain  was  in  •  1  i »li«  ulties  from  Napoleon's 
cot.«|uests.  The  Spaniards  attempted  to 
Sring  them  hark  to  their  allegiance  by 
force,  and  a  Mi'ics  ol  struggle*  took  place 


between  the  colonial  and  Spanish  troops 
which  lasted  till  1824,  when  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  colonies  was  finally 
secured.  Brazil  became  independent  of 
Portugal  in  1822  and  a  republic  in  1889, 
all  the  Spanish  colonies  having  also  be- 
come republics. 

Southampton   ISgrSFAA 

town  of  England,  in  the  county  of  Hants, 
on  a  peninsula  at  the  mouth  of  the  Itchen. 
near  the  head  of  Southampton  Water,  18 
miles  N.  w.  of  Portsmouth,  and  71)  miles 
8.  w.  of  London.  It  is  built  on  rising 
ground,  and  consists  of  an  old  and  a  new 
town,  the  former  at  one  time  surrounded 
by  walls  flanked  with  towers,  of  which 
portions  still  remain ;  and  entered  by  sev- 
eral gates,  of  which  three,  still  standing, 
bear  the  names  of  West  Gate,  South  Gate, 
aud  Bar  Gate.  The  last,  a  remarkable 
structure,  and  large  enough  to  contain  the 
town-hall  in  the  upper  part  of  it,  is  now, 
in  consequence  of  the  growth  of  the  town, 
nearly  in  its  center,  and  being  placed 
across  the  principal  street,  divides  it  into 
two  parts,  the  part  to  the  north  being 
named  Above-bar,  and  that  to  the  south 
Helow-bar,  or  High  Street  The  streets 
in  the  older  quarters  are  very  irregular, 
while  those  in  the  more  modern  portion 
present  many  fine  ranges  of  building.  St. 
Michael's,  the  oldest  of  the  churches,  sit- 
uated in  the  west  part  of  the  town,  is  a 
spacious  Norman  structure  with  many 
interesting  features.  Other  buildings  of 
interest  are  the  Southampton  College, 
the  Hartley  Institution,  the  guild-hall, 
custom-house,  audit-house,  the  theater, 
philharmonic  rooms,  assembly-rooms,  ord- 
nance map  office,  baths,  etc.  The  first 
tidal-dock  was  opened  for  business 
in  1S42,  and  th»  dock*  are  now  of  great 
extent.  There  is  ample  dock  accommo- 
dation, aud  Southampton  is  the  most  im- 
portant mail-packet  station  in  the  king- 
dom. The  manufactures  are  chiefly 
confined  to  brewing,  coachbuilding,  iron- 
casting,  sugar-refining,  and  shipbuilding. 
Southampton  claims  to  be  a  borough  by 
prescription,  but  its  earliest  known  char- 
ter was  granted  by  Henry  II.  Pop. 
ilUll)    lUMU". 

Southampton,   SffinEJErSE 

earl,  born  about  1490.  and  educated  at 
Cambridge,  Una  me  lord -chancel  lor  of 
Henry  VIII  in  1544.  He  was  one  of  the 
executors  of  the  will  of  Henry,  and  was 
created  Karl  of  Southampton  by  Kdward 
VI.  Pied  in  l.Yio. —  Henry  Wriotmes* 
i.ky.  third  earl,  grandson  of  the  preceding, 
bom  in  Vtlll,  was  a  patron  of  Shakes- 
P<  r«\  who  dedicated  to  him  the  poems 
of  i't*»N*  ami  Adonii.%  and  the  R*pt  u/ 


Southampton  Water  South  Australia 

Iiucrccc.  He  was  a  friend  of  the  Earl  There  are  great  areas  of  excellent  agri- 
of  Essex,  und  was  accused  of  complicity  cultural  land  and  extensive,  well-wooded 
in  the  latter's  treasonable  designs.  He  mountain  ranges,  interspersed  with  bar- 
was  convicted  and  sen  ten  ceil  to  death  and  ren  plains,  stony  or  sandy,  or  covered 
attainder-  hut  the  death  sentence  was  with  scrub.  The  climate  is  generally 
remitted  by  Eliza  be  tJi,  and  the  attainder  characterized  by  great  dryness ;  the  very 
was  removed  by  parliament  after  the  ac-  hot  months  are  December,  January,  Feb- 
cession  of  James.  He  was  a  firm  sup-  ruary,  and  March ;  the  other  eight  month* 
porter  of  liberty,  and  in  KJ21  was  com-  are  more  enjoyable,  although  the  tempera- 
mitted  to  close  custody  by  the  king,  but  ture  is  never  very  low.  Large  portions  of 
was  released  through  the  influence  of  the  barren  area  arc  being  reclaimed  by 
Buckingham.  He  aided  the  Dutch  in  means  of  artesian  wells  and  waterworks, 
their  struggle  against  Spain,  and  died  The  soil  and  climate  of  the  south  are  ad- 
at  Bergen-op-Zoom,  November,  1G24. —  mirably  adapted  for  the  growth  of  wheat, 
TnoMAS  Wkiotheslkv,  fourth  earl,  son  and  barley  also  viclds  a  good  return, 
of  the  preceding,  born  in  KMX),  was  at  Many  parts  are  suitable  for  the  growth  of 
first  a  supporter  of  the  Commons  in  re-  the  vine,  the  olive,  the  mulberry,  the 
sisting  the  encroachments  of  Charles  I.  orange,  and  other  fruits;  and  these  are 
but  with  Strafford  went  over  to  the  royal  now  extensively  cultivated.  The  short- 
side,  and  was  made  a  privy-councilor,  horn  breed  of  cattle  thrives  well,  but  the 
Being  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  moderate  rearing  of  live  stock  is  chiefly  confined  to 

Sarty,    he    lived    unmolested    in    England  sheep,   of   which   there   are   nearly  eight 

uring    the    Commonwealth.      Upon    the  millions.     For  purposes  of  exploring  the 

restoration   of   Charles   II   he   was  made  arid   plains   of  the  interior  camels  have 

lord  high  treasurer.    lie  died  in  1<>07.  been  introduced  and  breed  fast.    The  min- 

RmTrViairmtrm  Wq+pt       an  inlet  of  eral   resources   of   South   Australia  have 

Douxnampxon  w  axer,    tho  seu  in  not  yet  bepn  thoroughIy  explored,  but  it 

the  south  of  England,  about  11  miles  in  has  been  found  to  ]>osscss  deposits  of  cop- 
length,  running  from  the  Solent  into  per,  iron,  and  silver-lead,  witn  small  quan- 
Hampshire  in  a  x.  w  direction.  It  re-  tities  of  gold,  tin,  and  bismuth.  The 
reives  th:»  rivers  Anton,  Itehen,  and  Ham-  chief  exports  are  wool,  wheat  and  flour, 
ble.  At  its  head  is  Southampton.  copper  ore,  wine  and  brandy. 
RnnfVi  AiiQ+raliQ  a  "tate  in  the  South  Australia  was  first  occupied  in 
DUUUlilUSliaiia,  commonwealth  of  1830  by  emigrants  from  Great  Britain 
Australia,  forming  the  central  and  south-  sent  out  by  a  colonization  association. 
cm  part  of  the  continent,  bounded  by  They  found  a  convenient  landing  place  in 
Western  Australia  on  the  west.  Queens-  the  Gulf  of  St.  Vincent  (now  Port  Ade- 
land,  New  South  WjiIcs  and  Victoria  on  laide),  and  selected  the  site  of  Adelaide, 
the  east,  and  Northern  Territory  on  the  their  future  capital,  some  seven  miles  in- 
north.  Formerly  Northern  Territory  was  land  ui>on  the  Torrens  River.  Adelaide, 
included  in  South  Australia,  hut  was  con-  incorporated  in  1840,  was  the  first  pro- 
stituted a  separate  division  in  1011.  The  claimed  city  of  Australia.  South  Aua- 
state  has  an  area  of  .'SSO.OOO  suuare  miles,  tralia  was  made  a  crown  colony  in  1841. 
The  southern  coast  line,  which  is  more  in-  Under  the  lavish  administration  of  the 
dented  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  com-  early  governors  the  colony  incurred  state 
inonwealth,  extends  about  1;"><>0  miles  from  debts  and  got  into  financial  difficulties, 
x.  w.  to  s.  >:..  embraeiiig  Spencer's  and  but  judicious  retrenchment  and  especially 
St.  Vineent  <!ulfs,  with  Kyre  Peninsula  tho  discovery,  in  1843,  of  copper  deposits 
and  K align roii  Island.  Several  short  helped  to  secure  the  prosperity  of  the 
range*  of  im mutants  are  distributed  over  colony.  This  prosperity  was  seriously  re* 
the  state,  culminating  in  Flinders  Range,  tarded  by  the  migration  which  took  place 
mi  the  imrtheasterii  side  of  Spencer  (iulf.  when  gold  was  discovered  in  Victoria  in 
The  trawler  Range  extends  from  near  lSTil.  Since  then,  however,  the  general 
Port  Augusta  to  Streaky  May.  crossing  p n is pects  have  improved,  the  agricultural, 
the  I'm.-  Peninsula.  The  highest  point  in  pastoral  and  mineral  industries  being;  now 
any  of  these  ranges  is  m»r  mueh  more  in  a  flourishing  condition.  In  1857  Sir 
than  ::'mm>  f eel.  Tin*  tableland  in  Kyre  Robert  Richard  Torrens  introduced  his 
Peninsula,  wesi  nf  Speneer  lJulf.  averages  Real  Property  Act  (see  Torrens  System), 
l.'MH)  feet  in  height.  Tin-  Murray,  which  which  provided  for  the  registration  of 
has  its  ri»e  in  ihe  Australian  Alps,  pur-  titles  to  real  estate,  a  system  that  is  now 
sues  the  lower  p.irt  of  iis  course  in  South  employed  in  Great  Britain,  parts  of 
Australia,  an  I  i-  the  only  navigable  river  Canada  and  some  of  the  United  States 
in  the  southern  part  of  the  state.  Small  and  Territories.  The  first  representative 
streams.  li..u.\,r.  mv  ahundant.  Lakes  constitution  was  adopted  in  1851.  The 
are  i >  1  < - 1 1 1 i i" ■  1 1 .  ihe  largest  of  them  being  Northern  Territory  was  annexed  to  South 
.Lakes  (iairduer.  Torrens  and  Macfarlane.  Australia  in  1803  and  continued  aa  a  part 


South  Bend 


South  Carolina 


,f  the  original  colony  till  1911.  when  the 
euaration  took  place.  The  railroads, 
elegraphs  ami  telephones  are  in  the 
lands  of  the  government.  South  Austra- 
ia  took  a  lending  part  in  the  federation 
>f  the  Australian  colonies,  which  were 
nerged  under  the  name  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Australia  in  1001.  (See  Au+ 
ralia  )  The  state  government  consists 
>f  an'  upper  and  lower  house  known  as 
he  Legislative  Council  (20  members 
Elected  for  0  years)  and  the  House  of  As- 
iembly  (46  members  elected  for  .5  years). 
South  Australia  was  the  first  state  in  the 
jommunwenlth  to  adopt  womnn  suffrage. 
The  population  in  1910  was  4. A(NM)(  ex- 
clusive of  aboriginals.  The  capital  is ;Ade- 
laide;    pop.,  including  suburbs    205.CMH) 

yorthcrn  Territory,  formerly  included 
In 'South  Australia  but  now  erected  into 
a  separate  state,  extends  from  the  -Otn 
narallel  of  south  latitude  to  the  Indian 
Ocean:  area,  fi2:U520  square  miles. 
Port  l>arwin,  the  capital,  has  an  excel- 
lent harbor.  The  state  is  sparsely  popu- 
lated.  there  bring  only  41);> «  white  uihab- 
itants  according  to  the  1 01  0  estimates, 
with  30.000  to  50.000  aboiiginiils.      m 

QATifh  "Rpnrl     a   cit^   of   Indiana* 

souin  Dena,  (.ountv  Bfl|lt  of  st  Jo8. 

eph  county,  is  located  on  the  St.  Joseph 
River  Nt>  miles  east  of  Chicago.  It  is  an 
Important  railroad  and  industrial  center. 
Notre  Dame  luiversity  and  St.  Mary's 
Academy  adjoin  the  city.  It  has  exten- 
sive manufactures  of  vehicles,  plows,  sew- 
ing-machine cases,  watches,  underwear, 
shirts,  furniture,  toys,  farming  imple- 
ments, automobiles,  etc.  It  has  many  fine 
public  buildings  and  points  of  historical 
interest.  It  was  incorporated  in  iS.'55  and 
chartered  as  a  city  in  1865.  Pop.  (1910) 
53,084;    (1920)    70,983. 

South  Bethlehem,  J  **<«*$Z 

Pennsylvania,  on  the  Lehigh  River,  oppo- 
site Bethlehem,  56  miles  N.  by  w.  of  Phila- 
delphia ;  served  by  four  railroads.  It  is 
the  seat  of  Lehigh  University ;  also  of 
Bishopthorpe  School,  and  St.  Luke's  Hos- 
pital. It  is  one  of  the  most  important 
iron  and  steel  manufacturing  points  in  the 
Lehigh  Valley,  and  has  brass  works,  knit 
goods,  and  other  factories.  Now  merged 
with  Bethlehem.     Total  pop.  50,:>58. 

Southbridge    ^^'Vi'^*.11  villaRe 

°  of  Sout  abridge  town- 
ship (town),  Worcester  Co.,  Massachu- 
setts on  the  Quinebaug  River,  about  32 
miles  E.  of  Springfield.  Its  manufactures 
include   cotton    and    optical    goods,    shoe- 

(1920)  *14nj>45  CUtlery'  8m,ttl('«.  etc.    Pop. 

South  Carolina,  °n*  °£  the  £™th 

'    Atlantic       States 


and  of  the  thirteen  original  members  of 
the  American  Union,  is  bounded  N.  and 
x.  e.  by  North  Carolina,  s.  E.  by  the  At- 
lantic Ocean,  w.  and  s.  w.  by  Georgia. 
Its  greatest  length  from  east  to  west  is 
about   275   miles;    greatest   breadth   210 
miles;  area  30,989  sq.  miles.     It  is  sep- 
arated   from    Georgia   by    the   Savannah 
and  Chattooga  rivers,  and  is  of  roughly 
triangular   shape.     The   surface    features 
closely  resemble  those  of  North  Carolina. 
For  100  miles  inland  from  the  coast  the 
land    is    low    and    level,    the    soil    sandy, 
with    numerous    swamps    and    extensive 
pine  forests;  west  of  this  lies  a  tract  of 
low    sand    hills,    with    moderately    pro- 
ductive soil.     On  the  western  edge  of  this 
belt   the   land   rises   abruptly,  continuing 
to   rise  until   it  terminates   in   the   Blue 
Hidge  mountain  range,  the  highest  peak 
of  which  within  the  State  is  Rich  Moun- 
tain, 3560  feet  high.     The  swamp  lands 
have  an  area  of  over  1,000.000  acres  and 
the     pine     forests     of     0,000,000     acres. 
From  Little  River  Inlet  to  the  Savannah 
the  coast  extends  about  200  miles  in  a 
h.  w.  course,  with  a  number  of  harbors, 
the   only    first-class   ones   being   those   of 
Charleston    and    Port   Royal.     The   chief 
rivers  are  the  Great  Pedee,  Santee  and 
Savannah,    the    latter    on    the    southern 
border.     The    rivers   Ashley   and   Cooper 
tiow     into     Charleston     harbor.     Within 
the    range   of   sea    islands   that    line   the 
coast  there  is  a  safe  and  tranquil  passage 
for    river    steamers.     These    islands    are 
mainly    devoted    to    the    growth    of    sea- 
island    cotton    and    rice,    and    the    tidal 
swamps    to    rice.     Corn    and   cotton    are 
cultivated  in  the  forest  region,  and  rice, 
cotton,  Indian  corn  and  vegetables  in  the 
swamp   lands,   when   drained.     Rice,  cot- 
ton and  corn  thrive  best  in  the  southwest- 
ern   counties    and    corn,    wheat,    barley, 
onts,  tobacco  and  fruits  in  the  northwest. 
Figs    and    pomegranates    thrive    in    the 
lower  counties,  and  the  peach  and  grapes 
over    the    State    generally.     Strawberries 
are    abundant    and    a    great    variety    of 
fruits   are   grown.     The   most    important 
crop  is  cotton,  of  which  1.475.000  bales 
were  raised  in   1910.     The  State  is  also 
a  leading  one  in  rice  cultivation. 

The  mineral  wealth  of  South  Carolina 
includes  gold  and  silver,  both  mined  to 
a  small  extent,  iron,  manganese,  copper 
and  lead.  Rut  the  mineral  of  greatest 
importance  is  phosphate  rock,  which  oc- 
curs abundantly  in  the  lowlands  ard 
river  beds  near  Charleston  and  is  mined: 
for  fertilizing  purposes.  The  granite  In- 
dustry also  is  important  and  there  are 
immense  beds  of  porcelain  clay.  Of  tne 
manufacturing  industries  of  the  HUtt 
tbat   of   cotton   is   much   the   moat   no- 


Southcott  Southern 

porta  nt,    lumber    and     timber    prod  net  a  finally  culminating  towards  the  southwest 

ranking    second    in    value.     Tar,    ttirpen-  in  the  Black  Hills,   a   rugged   region  of 

tine,  cotton-seed  oil,  woolens,   flour,-'  ma-  upheaval  with  more  than  3500  sq.  miles 

chinery,  and   leather  tanning  and  curry-  within  the  State.     Its  elevation  is  about 

ing    are    other    industries    of    some    im-  40(H)  feet,  rising  to  7210  in  Harney  Peak. 

Sortance.     Stock   raising  and  wool-grow-  South  of  these  hills  are  the  Bad  Lands, 

lg    are    carried     on     with     profit    and  so-called    from    their   difficulty   of   travel 

the  fisheries  are  of  value.   There  are  about  rather   than    from   barrenness.     This   re- 

4000  miles  of  railroad.    The  climate  of  the  S»on    is    well    adapted    to    stock-raising, 

pine  regions   is   dry   and   healthful ;    the  The  Black  Hills  contain  rich  gold  mines 

mountain  districts  have  a  delightful  sum-  «"d   also   yield    tin,   silver,   copper,   iron, 

mer  climate  and  are  much  visited  by  tour-  coal,    gypsum,    marble,    petroleum,    and 

ists.     Among  the  educational  institutions  other  minerals.    They  are  largely  forested, 

are  tho  University  of  South  Carolina,  at  and   with  the  aid  of  irrigation  much  of 

Columbia  (founded  1805;  students,  578)  ;  the    region    might    be    adapted    to    agri- 

Clemson  Agricultural  College;  Allen  Uni-  culture. 

versity,  colored,  at  Columbia,  etc.  In  most  sections  of  the  State  the  soil 

The  first  settlement  of  South  Carolina  is   highly   fertile   and   agriculture   is   the 

was  made  at  Port  Royal  about  1070,  but  leading    pursuit     Wheat    and    corn    are 

a    permanent    settlement    was    not    made  the  staple  crops,  the  fine  quality  of  the 

until  1080,  when  Charleston  was  founded,  wheat  giving  it  a  world-wide  reputation. 

In  1005   the  cultivation  of  rice  was  in-  In  the  south,  corn  is  the  most  important 

trodnced,  and  that  of  cotton  followed.  The  crop.     Other  crops  are  oats,  barley,  po- 

Carolinas   were   divided    into    North   and  tatoes,  flax,  hay,   vegetables,  and   fruits. 

South   Carolina   in   1720,   and   the   latter  Stock-raising  is  profitable  in  all  parts  of 

State  took  an  early  and  active  part  in  the  the    State,    the    wool    crop    being    large, 

revolution.     Tho  State  asserted  its  right  while  the  abundant  growth  of  corn  makes 

to  secede  from  the  Union   in   1S5L\   and  hog-raising  remunerative.     The  climate  is 


Soilthcott    ("""ih'kiit),    Johanna,    a  corn,  97,000,000  bushels ;  oats,  65,030.000 

w                        religious      fanatic,      whose  bushels.     The  length  of  railroad  in  1820 

extravagant   pretensions   attracted   a    nu-  was  about  4800  miles, 

nierous  hand  of  converts  in  London  and  The  region  of  the  Dakotas  was  part  of 

its  vicinity.     She  was  born   in   the  west  tho  Louisiana  Purchase  of  1803:    it  was 

of    England    about    the    year    1750,    of  organized  into  a  Territory  in  1881;    the 

parents   in   very   humble   life.   and.   being  discovery  of  gold  in  the  Black  Hills  gave 

carried    away    by   a    heated    imagination,  it  a  great  increase  of  population,  ana  in 

gave   herself   out    as    the   woman    spoken  1889  it  was  divided  into  North  and  Sooth 

of  in   the   I  Sunk  of  Revelations.     She  an-  Dakota  and  admitted  as  two  States  to  the 

nou n<«d    herself    as    the    mother    of    the  Union.      Capital,    Pierre.      Pop.     (1900) 

promised     Shiloh.     She     died     in     1814.  401,570;   (1010)  ff8&886:  (1920)  638£47. 

Her    followers    numbered    at    one    time  Smithpnrl      (south'end),  a  seaport  and 

Uni.ooo,  but  are  now  extinct.  ouutacau     watering-place      of      Eng- 

S0Uth  Dakota,1,  northwestern  land,    on    the    estuary    of    the    Thames, 

MvwvAi.  */uiwttt,^mor|(l|in     State,  Essex,   4J   miles   k.   of   London   by   ralL 

bounded     :v.    by    North    Dakota,    k.    by  It     is    a    popular    resort    of    Londoners, 

Minnesota  and  Iowa.  s.  by  Nebraska,  and  both  on  account  of  its  facilities  for  sea- 

W.   by    Montana   and    Wyoming.     Length,  bathing  and  for  its  pleasant  outlook  over 

east    to    west,    nearly   ,",i;o    miles;    width,  the   Thames.      Its   pier   is   the   longest   In 

about   'Jlo   miles;   area  77,<ilf»    sq.   miles.  England   (nearly  1$  mile).     Pop.  (1911) 

Its     prim  ipal      river     is     the     Missouri,  (i'J,7l!'i. 

which   divider   the   State   into  two  nearly  Southern     (*"th'eni)f      THOMAS,     an 

equal     portion*,     and     is     navigable     for  °UUW1C*1*    English  dramatist,  born  in 

boats  up  to  t'»"o  tuns  burden.     That  por-  Ireland  about    KftiO;  educated  at  Trinity 

lion  nf  the  State  e;>M  of  the  Missouri  is  College,    Dublin.     lie   was  called   to  the 


UMKtly     lulling     prairie.       Through     this  bar    at     the     Middle    Temple    but 

Kfctiim    run    two    parallel    plateau*,    and  abandoned    the    law   for   dramatic   Htera- 

between  them  Hnws  tli"  .fauns  or  Dakota  lure.      lie    wrote    in    all    ten    plays,    of 

River,    whieh    furnishes    much    irrigation,  wliieh  the  most  popular  were  Isabella,  or 

\\Vwt   of   the   Mis>ouri  the  plain   is  more  the  Fatal  Marriage,  and  Orooaofco*    Ho 

uneven,    with    many    hills    and    buttes,  died  in  1746. 


Southern  Bulgaria 


South  Norfolk 


Southern  Bulgaria.    *?.*$£ 

Bulgaria, 

Southern  Cross,  t\eToXmioEem! 

isphere,  composed  of  four  stars,  one  of 
which  is  of  the  first,  and  two  of  the 
second  magnitude ;  they  form  an  elongated 
figure,  lying  parallel  to  the  horizon, 
nearly  at  the  height  of  the  pole.  The 
largest  of  the  four  is  the  pole-star  of 
the  south. 

S0UtheraW00d.     See  Kormurood. 

SoiltheV  (80U'*ni),  Robkrt,  an  Eng- 
J  lish  poet  and  miscellaneous 
writer,  was  the  rod  of  a  linen-draper 
of  Bristol,  where  he  was  horn  in  177-1. 
He  was  sent  to  Westminster  School  in 
1788,  and  soon  gave  proof  of  dis- 
tinguished talents.  He  was  dismissed, 
however,  in  1792  for  a  satirical  paper 
on  fiogging  published  in  a  school  journal, 
The  Flagellant,  and  shortly  afterwards 
entered  Baliol  College,  Oxford,  with  the 
view  of  studying  for  the  church.  For 
this,  however,  the  ultra-liberal  opinions 
which  he  had  formed  were  very  ill 
adapted,  and  he  turned  his  attention  to 
medicine,  but  soon  gave  it  up  also.  He 
left  Oxford  in  1794,  and  having  formed 
an  acquaintance  with  Coleridge,  they 
were  married  on  the  same  day  to  two 
sisters  in  179.r>.  A  quixotic  scheme  to 
revive  the  golden  age  in  America  hav- 
ing l>een  abandoned  for  want  of  means, 
Southey,  after  selling  his  Joan  of  Arc 
for  £7)0,  sailed  for  Portugal  with  his 
uncle,  the  chaplain  to  the  Knglish  fac- 
tory at  Lisbon.  After  bis  return  to 
England  he  (1708)  entered  Gray's  Inn, 
with  the  view  of  studying  law,  but  never 
made  any  progress  in  it.  He  again 
visited  the  Peninsula  in  lSOl.  Previous 
to  this  time  he  had  published  several 
poems,  including  a  violent  democratic 
piece  entitled  Wat  T\ihr.  Put  be  had 
now  renounced  bis  democratic  opinions, 
and  gone  to  what  many  considered  an 
opposite  extreme.  1 1  is  first  poem  which 
attracted  much  notice  was  Vhalaba  1hr 
Dcttroyvr,  a  metrical  romance  published 
in  1*02.  In  lSOt  be  fixed  bis  permanent 
resilience  nt  (I  ret  a,  near  Keswick,  in  the 
heart  of  the  English  lake  district,  where 
he  bad  Wordsworth  and  Coleridge  for 
neighbors.  From  this  period  his  intel- 
lectual activity  was  untiring,  and  he  con- 
tinued for  a  period  of  almost  forty  years 
to  is>ue  annually  at  least  one,  and  often 
several  works,  besides  contributing  largely 
to  different  periodical**.  Having  lost  bis 
first  wife,  be,  in  ls.'t9,  married  Caro- 
line Anne  Howies  (  1 7S«>- 1 S5-1 ) ,  herself  a 
writer    of    some    eminence.     Soon    after 


he  sank  into  a  state  of  mental  imbecility, 
and  died  March  21,  1843.  In  1807 
Southey  received  a  pension  from  govern- 
ment, and  in  1813  was  appointed  poet- 
laureate.  The  University  of  Oxford  con- 
ferred on  him  the  degree  of  LL.D.  in 
1821,  and  in  1835  he  received  an  aug- 
mentation of  his  pension.  Among  his 
poetical  productions  may  be  mentioned  — 
Joan  of  Arc;  Thalaba;  Madoc:  The 
Curse  of  Kchama ;  Roderick,  the  Last  of 
the  Goths;  a  Poet's  Pilgrimage  to  Water- 
loo; and  a  Vision  of  Judgment.  Several 
of  his  minor  pieces  show  to  more  ad- 
vantage than  his  larger  poems.  His 
prose  works  include  Life  of  Mvlson,  His- 
tory of  lituzil,  etc. 

South  Georgia,  Zj^EUnrZ 

South  Atlantic,  500  miles  K.  8.  E.  of  the 
Falkland  Islands,  to  which  it  is  regarded 
as  belonging. 

South Hadley,   ircV'M^ 

miles  n.  of  Holyoke,  on  the  Connecticut 
River.  Seat  of  Mount  Holyoke  College 
(clmrteml  1SS8).  It  has  paper  und  cot- 
ton mills,  etc.     Pop.  (1920)  r>T>27. 

Southinerton   <««{";>"*-*»">.  /l1tfown 

ford  Co.,  Conn.,  18  miles  8.  of  Hartford. 
It  has  manufactures  of  drop  forging*, 
hardware,  tools,  etc.     Pop.    (1920)    8440. 

South    Kensington    Museum, 

known  ns  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Mu- 
seum, an  institution  in  London,  England, 
originated  by  Prince  Albert  in  1852,  and 
under  the  direction  of  the  Hourd  of  Edu- 
cation. It  contains  a  rare  collection  of 
decorative  and  applied  art,  a  gallery  of 
paintings,  collection  of  ivories  and  enam- 
els, medieval  ami  modern  furniture,  etc. 
New     buildings     were    opened     in     1909. 

South  Kingstown    ^n?/ £-„>,• 

Washington  Co.,  Rhode  Island.  23  miles  8. 
of  Providence.  The  Rhode  Island  State 
College  is  here  (350  students).  It  has 
woolen  and  worsted  mills.  Pop.  (1920) 
MSI. 

South  Milwaukee,    *  «**  "f  gii- 

'     w  a  u  k  e  e  Co., 

Wis.,  10  miles  8.  of  Milwaukee.  It  has 
manufactures  of  steam  dredges,  malleable 
castings,  mineral  wool,  hardware,  etc. 
Pop.   (1920)   7.~0S. 

South  Mountain,   battle    or. 

Civil  war.  Scot.  14. 18452.  near  Sharpsburg, 
Maryland.  A  victory  was  gained  by  the 
Union  fonvs,  but  their  losses  were  much 
greater  than  the  Confederates'. 

South  Norfolk,  &ow V4ta&rf° 3 


South  Orange 


South  Sea  Bubble 


miles  8.  of  Norfolk,  on  tho  Norfolk  & 
Western  R.  R.  and  the  Norfolk  &  Ports- 
mouth Belt  Line.     Pop.  (1020)  7724. 

South  Orange,  *  widmtini  v*"?Ke 

Jersey,  4  miles  w.  of  Newark.  It  is  a 
suburb  of  Newark  and  New  York  and  is 
the  home  of  Seton  Hall  College  (Roman 
Catholic:  founded,  1836;  400  students). 
Pop.  (1920)  7274. 
Smith  PflQAflpTlfl      a  city  of  Los  An- 

oouxn  rasaaena,  ro}oh  Cn    Califor. 

nia,  9  miles  N.  e.  of  Los  Angeles :  noted 
for  its  ostrich  farms..  Pop.   (1920)   7652. 

South  Polar  Expeditions, 

exploring  expeditions  in  the  Antarctic  re- 
gions. The  first  discovery  of  land  in  the 
proximity  of  the  Antarctic  circle  was 
made  accidentally  in  1599,  by  Dirk 
Cherrits,  a  Dutch  navigator,  who,  in 
endeavoring  to  enter  Magellan's  Straits, 
was  driven  southward  to  hit.  64°.  where 
he  discovered  the  South  Shetland  Islands. 
Captain  Cook  is  the  first  who  is  known 
to  have  sailed  within  the  Antarctic  cir- 
cle. He  reached  the  southernmost  point 
attniued  by  him  on  January  30,  1774, 
in  71°  10'  s.  and  107°  w.  In  1821  the 
Russian  Bellinghausen  discovered  Peter 
the  (Jreat  and  Alexander  Islands.  Eud- 
erby  Land  and  Kemp  Land  were  dis- 
covered by  Biscoe  in  183KJ3.  The  first 
of  these  is  the  easternmost  point  of  a 
supposed  continuous  coast,  and  lies  in 
lat.  al>out  67°  30\  Sabrina  Land  and 
Balleny  Islands  were  discovered  in  nearly 
the  same  latitude  by  Balleny  in  ISoO. 
In  1S40  two  important  exploring  expe- 
ditions, one  French,  the  other  American, 
reached  the  southern  seas.  The  French 
expedition,  under  Duniont  #  dTrvillc, 
found  traces  of  what  was  believed  to  be 
a  continuous  coast  from  186°  to  142°  e., 
to  which  they  gave  the  name  of  Adelie 
Land.  The  American  expedition,  under 
Charles  Wilkes,  passed  very  near  the 
southern  magnetic  pole,  the  position  of 
which  at  the  time  he  calculated  to  be  lat. 
70°  s..  Ion.  14UJ  E.,  and  traced  land  from 
Ion.  151°  27'  to  1)7°  30'  e.,  which  he 
concluded  to  he  continuous.  An  Knglish 
expedition  under  James  Clark  Koss  in 
IK'tt)  parsed  the  Antarctic  circle  about 
Ion.  17*J  e..  and  in  1723  'MV  e.  Ion.  and 
70'  41'  s.  lat.  found  a  continuous  const 
trending  south,  with  mountain  peaks 
JMHH)  to  12.0<mi  feet  in  height.  lie  gave 
the  country  the  imnio  of  South  Victoria 
Land.  In "77 '  32'  s.  lat.,  167°  E.  Ion.. 
he  fiiscoviTed  an  active  volrnno.  Mount 
Ki-'biiH.  12.41MI  fWt  high.  Boss  reached 
the  farthest  smith  point  attained  to  that 
time.  Tin*  Btdiriac.  under  command  of 
Lieut.     Adrian    dc    IJcrlach,    sailed    from 


Antwerp,  Belgium,  in  1897,  to  attempt 
the  discovery  of  the  South  Pole. 
Gerlach  made  important  discoveries,  but 
failed  in  his  main  object.  In  1900  Cap- 
tain Borchgrevink,  heading  an  English 
expedition,  reached  Ross  Bay,  78°  35'  8-, 
from  which  he  made  a  sledging  trip  over 
the  ice  to  78°  50'.  Another  expedition 
was  sent  out  in  1901,  under  Captain 
Scott,  which  wintered  400  miles  farther 
south  than  had  ever  been  done  before, 
and  also  coasted  150  miles  along  the  ice 
barrier  beyond  where  Koss  had 
stopped  60  years  before.  A  sledging 
party  ascended  a  glacier  to  a  height  of 
9000  feet  and  saw  a  level  icy  plain 
stretching  far  southward.  The  latitude 
reached  was  80°  17',  670  miles  from  the 
pole.  In  1908  Lieutenant  Shack leton,  of 
the  British  navy,  far  surpassed  all  pre- 
vious explorers,  discovering  the  south 
magnetic  pole  and  reaching  a  point  only 
111  miles  from  the  south  pole.  Another 
British  expedition  under  Captain  Scott 
sailed  in  early  1911.  On  January  18. 
1912,  Captain  Scott  and  four  of  his  men 
reached  the  south  pole,  but  perished  on 
the  return  journey.  The  previous  year, 
Roald  Amundsen,  a  Norwegian  explorer, 
projected  a  voyage  in  the  *  Fram  *  to  th* 
Arctic  Sea.  hut  instead  sailed  to  the  Ant- 
arctic, and  on  December  14,  1911,  suc- 
ceeded in  reaching  the  south  pole. 

Soilthport,     a  wiring-place  in  La* 
^      v'     cashire.   England,   at  the 
mouth  of  the  Itibble.     Pop.  51,650. 

South  Portland,  f^fcAgSS 

Casco  Bay,  opposite  Portland.  It  has  gov- 
ernment fortifications,  State  reform  school 
for  boys,  and  steel  and  iron  works,  etc 
Pop.  (1020)  9254. 

South  Kiver,  ^^^"S 

South  Kiver  and  on  the  Raritan  Kiver 
R.  R.     Pop.  6596. 

South  St.  Paul,  -,-ft,*  £*£ 

sissippi  River,  3  miles  from  St.  Paul 
Has  meat-packing  houses,  stockyards,  etc 
Pop.   (li»20)  6860. 

South  Sea  Bubble,  J.-JSi1™" 

ulation  which  arose  in  England  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  eighteenth  century.  It  orig- 
inated with  the  directors  of  a  joint-stock 
company,  which,  in  consideration  of  cer- 
tain exclusive  privileges  of  trading  to  the 
South  Seas,  offered  the  government  easier 
terms  for  the  advance  or  negotiation  of 
loans  than  could  be  obtained  from  the 
general  public.  In  1720  the  proposal  of 
the  company  to  take  over  the  entire 
national  debt  (at  this  time  about  £31.- 
000,0(JUj,    in    consideration   of    receiving 


annually  ft  per  cent,  was  accepted,  and 
the  company  promised  in  return  for  this 
privilege  (as  it  was  regarded >  a  premium 
in  their  own  stock  or  £7,500,000.  Pro- 
fessing to  possess  extensive  sources  of 
revenue,  the  directors  held  out  promises 
to  the  public  of  paying  as  much  as  00 
per  cent,  on  their  shares.  It  became 
soon  apparent  that  such  magnificent 
promises  could  never  be  fulfilled,  and  in 
a  few  months'  time  a  collapse  came  which 
ruined  thousands.  The  d  inn- tors  had 
been  guilty  of  fraudulent  dealings,  and 
the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  and 
others  in  high  positions  were  implicated. 

South  Sea  Islands.    *£e  rol^nc' 

South  Sharon,  a  trough  in  Mer- 
wvum  ■***«** ****,  wr  county,  Pennsyl- 
vania, near  Sharon.  It  has  steel,  wire, 
and  tin-plate  works.     Pop.  10,1'.M). 

South  Shetlands,  UJSTh.loS: 

ern  Ocean,  south  of  South  America,  on 
the  Antarctic  circle,  originally  discovered 
by  a  Dutch  seaman  named  Dirk  Cherrits 
in  lolU*.  The  islands  are  uninhabited, 
and  covered  with  snow  the  greater  part 
of  the  year. 

South  Shields.  **  **M*- 

Qnn t  ri wq t\t     (south'ark),    a    division 

aoutnwarK  ^f  ljtmiUm  BOUth  of  |I|W 

Thames,  in  Surrey,  a  metropolitan 
parliamentary  borough,  directly  opposite 
the  city   of  London. 

Southwell  (wmth'wol,  suth'l),  a 
DQttinweu    t.itv    of    KnRllllll|f    in    t]u, 

county  of  Nottingham,  giving  name-  to 
a  ditK*ese  comprising  the  counties  of  Notts 
and  Derbyshire,  the  first  bishop  of  which 
was  appointed  in  l£M.  Its  cathedral  is 
an  ancient  edifice  of  considerable  archi- 
tectural interest.  Pop.  (11M1)  1  U»..V.C». 
Soilthworth      l*»uth  '  wurtlO.    K&iMA 

oouxnworxn    I)OKoniY  KuZAt  novp|. 

ist :  bom  in  Washington.  D.  i\.  in  IMS; 
died  June  ,'JO,  1S!»J>.  Slie  was  n  pn»- 
lilic  writer,  her  tirst  novel,  AV  trihution. 
appearing  in  1N4l».  I1«t  novels  mostly 
relate  to  Southern  life,  and  were  widely 
read,  though  lacking  in  literary  value. 

SaIIVqIViT       Isii-Wil'kel.       SlWAMvI.       a 

ouuvamy     (own    of    Uussiail    |.0iamif 

capital    of    the    government  of    the    name 

name,      with     considerable  trade,     Home 

manufactures,  and  has  a  pop.  of  127,- 
lt&. 

SoUVestre    ^r>-v^;tr) .Emilk.  a  pop- 

ular  r  rench  novelist  and 
dramatist,  born  at  Morlaix.  Finisterc,  in 
1SIM'».  After  editing  a  liberal  paper  at 
Brest  for  some  time  lie  settled  iu  Paris 
(lKWi.  where  lie  jittiJi'ted  attention  by 
his   sketches   of   llrittauy,   and   was  soon 


recognized  as  one  of  the  foremost  writers 
of  the  day.  Among  his  best  works  are 
Let  Dernivra  Bretons,  L' Homme  et 
r  Argent,  Confessions  d'une  Ouvriert, 
and  in  Philosophe  sous  les  Toits, 
He  died  in  lisA. 

RftVPrpijrn  («°v'rin,  sov'e-rin),  the  per- 
ouvcrcigu  gon  .n  whom  ig  yeBted  thf 

highest  governing  power  in  a  monarchy. 

Sovereign,   w!d  ™!n«  p*  8««pdard 

°  '  of  the  huglish  coinage. 
It  exchanges  for  twenty  shillings  sterling, 
and  has  a  standard  weight  of  123-274 
grains,  being  of  22  carats  fineness,  and 
roinetl  at  the  rate  of  1801)  sovereigns  from 
40  lbs.  troy  of  gold. 

Soviet  (sov'>''t ).  the  name  given  to 
a  group  movement  in  Kussia, 
as  distinguished  from  the  Duma,  which 
was  the  official  parliament,  and  the 
Zcmstvo,  the  rural  common  <»ouiifil.  The 
Soviet  in  a  development  of  the  Russian 
Mir,  or  mass  meeting.  (See  Mir. )  It  wum 
tin  unolticial  assembly,  but  following  the 
revolution  of  1D1 T.  when  there  was  no 
elect etl  parliament  anil  the  reins  of  gov- 
ernment were  assumed  by  a  few  meu  of 
the  radieal  Socialist  party,  the  Bolsheviki 
(</.  r. ),  the  Soviet  came  again  into  promi- 
iieuee;  and  the  peace  treaty  with  tier- 
many  which  the  llnhdieviki  had  nego- 
tiated was  ratified  by  an  all-Russian  roil- 
mess  tif  Soviets  held  in  Momcow  iii  1918. 
For  this  c« ingress  one  delegate  was  al- 
lowed for  every  OO.IKJO  population. 

Sowbread.      See  Cyolamm. 

Sowing-machines  ^"ft  *£ 

ing  grain.  Among  the  simplest  and  earl- 
iest forms  of  .sowing-machines  is  a  cylin- 
drical vessel  with  small  holes  at  regular 
intervals  round  its  circumference  for 
sowing  round  wed.  such  as  turnip-seed. 
The  machine  is  placed  on  wheels,  and 
drawn  over  the  land  at  a  regulated  speed, 
when  by  its  mere  revolution  the  seed  is 
delhered  with  tolerable  uniformity.  An- 
other class  of  machines  consists  of  thosf 
having  a  fixed  Kei*d-hox,  the  delivery  from 
which  is  regulated  by  internal  revolving 
marhinery.  The  holes  for  delivery  are 
placed  at  regular  intervals  near  the  bot- 
tom of  one  side  of  the  seed -box.  One 
of  the  best  modes  of  delivery  is  that 
in  which  the  delivery  is  regulated  by 
cups  attached  to  projecting  arms  on  a 
revolving  disc.  The  cups  dip  into  the 
seed  am)  lift  successive  portions,  which 
they  deliver  at  the  height  of  their  revo- 
lution into  a  funnel  placed  for  Its  re- 
moval to  the  ground.  Another  mode  of 
delivery  is  by  an  oscillating  movement 
given  to  a  false  bottom  of  the  seed -box. 
The  real  aud  the  fa  Is*  bottom  are  both 


Sow-thistle  Spada 

provided  with  holes,  and  when  the  holes  eighteenth  century  it  was  the  most  fail* 
correspond  the  seed  tails.  An  objection  is  ionable  resort  in  Europe.  Pop.  7759. 
made  to  these  machines  that  they  are  STJaCCafornO  ( spile -ka- for 'no),  a 
liable  to  cut  the  seed.  In  broadcast  ma-  fc*r<*vv<**v**w  town  of  Sicily,  pro?. 
chines  no  special  apparatus  is  needed  for  of  Syracuse.  Near  it  are  some  curious 
conveying  the  seed  to  the  ground,  the  prehistoric  artificial  caves.  Pop.  10,617, 
intervals  of  the  holes  causing  it  to  fall  SD&Ce  (SDfis)*  *n  philosophy,  extension 
evenly  on  the  ground.  In  the  machines  "  considered  independently  of  any- 
called  drills  the  funnel  into  which  the  thin£  which  it  may  contain,  extension 
seed  is  dropped  is  designed  to  convey  it  considered  in  its  own  nature.  Aristotle 
accurately  into  the  row  in  which  it  is  defines  it  as  the  possibility  of  motion, 
to  be  sown,  the  rowc  being  parallel  to  and  possessing  the  quality,  therefore, of  be- 
the  course  of  the  machine.  For  this  ing  —  potentially,  not  actually —  divisible 
purpose  the  funnel  terminates  in  a  heavy  ad  infinitum.  Space  and  Time  are  two 
coulter,  which  opens  a  channel  of  uni-  of  the  so-called  innate  ideas.  According 
form  depth  for  the  deposit  of  the  seed,  to  one  school  these  ideas  are  intuitive  to 
which  is  then  covered  by  a  harrow.  By  the  mind ;  according  to  another  they  an 
further  improvements  drop  drills  and  dib-  the  result  of  experience.  Locke  main- 
bling  machines  have  been  contrived,  which  tained  that  we  acquire  the  idea  of  tpsof 
not  only  deposit  the  seed  in  rows  but  at  by  the  senses  of  sight  and  touch.  Space 
regular  intervals  within  the  rows.  The  and  Time,  according  to  Kant,  are  the 
regular  delivery  of  manure  is  also  se-  ultimate  forms  of  external  and  internal 
cured  by  similar  machines.  sense,  and  these  forms  are  contained  s 
Sow-thistle  tlie  vul«ar  aanie  given  priori  in  the  human  mind.  Space  is  the 
w  c>  to  a  species  of  a  genus  form  of  external  sense  by  means  of 
of  composite  plants  (Sonchus).  There  which  objects  are  given  to  us  as  existent 
are  about  fifty  species,  mostly  herbaceous,  without  us,  and  as  existent  also  apart 
but  some  forming  shrubs  or  small  trees,  from  and  beside  one  another.  If  we  ab- 
Some  of  the  first  may  be  considered  cos-  b tract  from  all  that  belongs  to  the  staffer 
mopolitan,  while  the  woody  sorts  are  al-  of  sensation  (in  any  perception),  there 
most  restricted  to  the  Canaries  and  the  remains  behind  only  space,  as  the  unlver- 
island  of  Madeira.  The  best  known  Eu-  sal  form  into  which  all  the  materials  of 
ropean  species  is  the  common  sow-thistle  the  external  sense  dispose  themselves. 
(Sonchus  oleraccus).  It  is  very  abun-  Herbert  Spencer,  while  making  no  at- 
dant  as  a  weed,  is  greedily  fed  upon  by  tempt  to  analyse  the  notion  of  space, 
many  animals,  and  is  sometimes  used  says :  *  It  will  be  sufficient  for  present 
as  a  pot-herb.  The  8,  alplnus  forms  a  purposes  to  say  that  we  know  space  as 
tall  and  fine  plant,  with  fresh  and  sharply-  an  ability  to  contain  bodies.  I  am  aware 
defined  foliage,  and  large  heads  of  beau-  that  this  is  no  definition  properly  so— 
tiful  blue  flowers.  The  8.  arrensis  is  called,  seeing  that  as  the  words,  cos- 
found  in  Massachusetts  and  Southern  fain  and  bodies  both  imply  ideas  of 
New  York.  space,  the  definition  involves  the  thing  to> 
Sov  (**<")'  n  dark-colored  sauce  pre-  be  defined.  But  leaving  out  as  irrelevant 
J  pared  by  the  Chinese  from  the  all  considerations  of  the  mode  in  which 
seeds  of  a  sort' of  bean  (Dolichos  soja).  we  come  by  our  ideas  of  tpoce,  and  of 
It  is  made  by  boiling  the  seeds  until  they  bodies  as  occupying  space,  it  will,  I 
become  soft,  and  mixing  with  them  an  think,  be  admitted  that  the  antithesis 
equal  weight  of  wheat  or  barley  meal  between  bodies  and  an  ability  to  contain 
coarsely  ground,  a  certain  proportion  of  bodies  truly  represents  the  contrast  in 
salt  and  water  being  added.  The  seeds  our  conceptions  of  the  sensible  non- 
are,  besides,  employed  in  China  and  ego  (matter)  and  the  insensible  non-ego 
Japan  os  food.  {space).* 

Sovmi'da.     See  K^*™*-  Spada     (spa'da),  Lionklu),  an  Italian 

MV J  ~r%»**%»    painter,  Bolognese  school,  bora 

Sua      or  ^i'aa   (spa),  a  town  of  Bel-  at  Bologna  in  1576;  died  at  Parma  is 

"    '     gium,    in    the   province   of    Liege  1622.     He    became    the    pupil    of   Can- 

and  10  miles  south  of  the  town  of  Liege,  vaggio,  with  whom  he  traveled.     On  htti 

Its  chief  importance  is  duo  to  its  eflferves-  master's  death   he  returned   to  Bologna, 

rent,   chalybeate,  saline,   mineral   waters,  and   spent    his   latter  days  at   the  court 

which  are  much  used  by  visitants  on  the  of    the    Duke    of    Parma.     Among    his 

spot,   and   also   extensively   exported.     It  works    (which    are   well    known    in   En* 

has  Inng  enjoyed  celebrity,  and  Un<  jriven  ropean    galleries)     8t.    Dominie    ovrnisf 

its     name     to     many     mineral     springs,  the   Heretical   Books   and   an   aitar-piect 

There   are   many    tine   Imilrlimrs   and    nu-  in  the  church  of  St.  Domenico  at  Bologna, 

merous   attractions   for   visitors.     In   the  ure  considered  his  best. 


iix  Spain 

llT  I  "Pfi'dik"  ),  in  .  comprised  the  kingdoms  mad  province*  of 
"*  botany,  a  form  f  New  and  Old  Castile,  Leon,  Asturlas, 
if  Inflorescence  of  /&  I  Qaiicia,  Eatremadurs,  Andalusia,  Ara- 
i,  in  which  the  7*  I  S0D>  s'urc'«.  Valencia,  Catalonia,  Na- 
a  are  closely  ar-  't  ,«  m  varre,  and  the  Basque  Province*.  These 
1  round  a  fleshy  ra-  ,  i  I  W  since  1834,  for  administrative  purposes, 
and  the  whole  aiir-  J',t  I  bare  been  divided  into  forty-nine  prov- 
ed by  a  large  loaf  yM/  I  *  Inces,  including  the  Balearic  and  Canary 
ict  called  a  snathe,     .    }             V-  Islands.     The  capital  is  Madrid;  next  in 

palms   and   arums.        M  \        mt  population    are    Barcelona,    Valencia,    Se* 

Tinlpttn  (span-        WJ       m  villei  »nd  Malaga. 

™0leU0  yo-lei'tf.;        W       JJl  /*i(f.icol    F m (««..—  The    coast-line    Is 

Spaniard  ">,  a  cele-                      Wf  not   much   broken,   but    sweeps    round    in 

I  painter,  whose  true  \  .  *r .  gentle  curves,  presenting  few  remorkable 
was  tliiwppe  Hi-  t  "■  s'";,,  '[■  ""a(  headlands  or  indentations.  The  interior 
or    Itiheirn;     born    a'rum      macula-  "*  considerably   diversilied,  but    lis  cbar- 

■liva.  in  Valencia,  tun.  acterlatic  feature  is  its  central  table- 
ts; died  at  Naples.  land,  which  has  an  elevation  of  frotr 
5(1.  He  wan  at  limt  a  pupil  of  22U0  to  284)0  feet,  and  a  superficial  ex- 
aggio,  but  afterwards  improved  tent  of  not  less  than  00,000  sq.  miles.  It 
If  by  the  study  of  the  works  of  descends  gradually  on  the  west  towards 
lei  and  Correggio.  at  Rome  and  Portugal ;  hut  on  the  east,  towards  the 
>.  Settling  in  Nop!™  he  was  ap-  provinces  of  Catalonia  and  Valencia,  It 
d  court  painter,  in  which  post  he  presents  an  abrupt  steep  or  line  of  cliffs, 
he  leading  part  In  nu  infamous  plot  with  tbe  character  of  an  ancient  sea  mar- 
it  his  rivals  (.'arracci,  [I'Aipino,  Kin.  It  is  bounded  on  the  x.  by  tbe 
,     Domeni.hino.     etc.     Itiheirn     pi-  Aaturlan     and     Cuntabrian      Mountains, 

In    the    representation    of    terrible  reaching    sn     eirvmiun    of    about     8600 

.  such,  for  example,  as  the  Flaying  feet;   on    the  8.   by   the  Sierra    Morena; 

Uarthuliimrir.     His  works  are  not  arid  Is  crossed  from  east  to  west   by   tbe 

imon  in  European  galleries,  rivers     Douro,     Tagus,     and     Quadlana. 

■  jo     (apa'hczi,      or      Sii'a'ihs.      the  Between   these   limits  ft   Is   intersected   by 

name    given    to    the    irregular  two  important  ranges  of  mountains  run- 

■b   cavalry,    which    in   said   to    have  niug  nearly  k.  and  w.,  the  northern  being 

irganized  by  Amnraih   1.  nod  which  the  Uuardarrama  with  Its  continuations, 

place    In    JNliti    to    regular    cavalry,  separating  (lie  valleys  of  the   Douro  and 

usual  arms   were    the   saticr.    Inni-e,  Tagus,  and  attaining  in  one  of  its  peaks 

jvelin.      The   French  call    »    l**ly   of  a  height   of  rfiitt)   feel;   and  the  southern, 

cavalry    raised    in    Algeria    by    the  l  he    Sierra    de   Toledo   and    Its   con  tin  ua- 

of  spaliis.      The  name  «<  i-oiii  'given  "ons    between    [lie    Tagus    and    the    Gua- 

■  native  troop*  in  British  India  is  diaua.  South  of  tbe  Sierra  Morena  is 
me  word.  the  valley  of  the  It  her  Guadalquivir. 
n      (span:     Spanish.     i:*/i<inai,     a  On   the   northern   boundary   is   the  chain 

II  country  in  tin-  y Iiuvst  of  Kit-  of  the  Pyrenees,  which,  though  partly  De- 
forming   with    Portugal    the    great  longing    to    France,    presents    Its    boldest 

I'c-tcrn  ]ieiiiusiilti  of  Knropr.  It  front  to  Spain  and  lias  its  loftiest  sum- 
■ii rated  fn.m  Fr:,mv  „(i  the  north-  mil-  within  it.  The  highest  peak  in  thia 
>y  the  chain  of  the  Pyrenees,  and  range  is  Iji  Mahidetta  or  Pic  de  Netou 
ierwiw  bound.-.!  In  I'orlugnl  and  (11.11*%  feet  I  :  hut  the  highest  peak  in 
Atlantic  mid  MMifrninean.  In  Spain  is  Mulahaeem  (11,7(10  feetl,  be- 
nt breadth  >-.  nml  s,  it  measnrm  limping  to  the  Sierra  Nevada  In  the  far 
dies;  Kr.ai.yt   length   k.  imd  w.,  tYJ.it  mhi 111.      The    hitter   chain    possesw-s    some 

[■■Cil   :i-i.   IIM.Ts::  -n    mill-.:    in.].,  of    the    wildest    wen  cry    in    Europe.      Tile 

1.S1T.        C-i-l--     tl...      liiil.-nric     and  chief    rivers    enter    the    Atlantic,    hut     in 

y    Islands,    uhi.h  are    r.vk.med    Ki.-  tin-    northeast     is    the    Kbro.    a    tributary 

V  territory,    Spain    I, .1-1   until    is'M  of      the      Mediterranean.     The      l>ouro, 

lion    of    Iht   mi.  i'    itiasiiiiliei'iit    ml-  Tagus,    and    (iuadlana    belong    partly    to 

including   the    Ma  mis   ,,f   t'ut.n    and  I'orlugnl.      The    lakes    are    few    and     un- 

Kii-o  in  the  W.-si    [n.li.s:  BUo  the  Important.     The     whole    country     teems 

pine    an.l     y ■    ndjiu.ait     islands,  with    mineral    wealth,    the    minerals    io- 

w    holds   only    n    strip    <>u    the    west  cliiiling  in  greater  or  less  quantities  gold, 

of    the    Sah;,r:i.    the    iyland    of    IVr-  silver,  quicksilver,  lead,  copper,  iron,  ainc. 

Po.     ih-     Hal.arie     mid     Canary  calamine,    antimony,   tin,  coal,  etc     The 

Is,    and    some    small    possessions    on  eiploitation     of    the    minerals    baa,    how- 

oaii    it    Morocco.    Spain    formerly  ever.    In    recent    times    been   mostly   ac- 
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complished  by  foreign  capital,  while  most  gate  length,  much  is  still  required.    The 

of  the  ore  is  exported  to  foreign  coun-  chief    denomination     of     money    is   the 

tries  in  its  raw  state.  peseta,  of  which  25  are  nearly  equivalent 

Climate,  Vegetable  Products,  etc. —  The  to  $5. 
climate  varies  much  in  different  locali-  Government,  etc. —  The  present  consti* 
ties.  On  the  elevated  table-land  it  is  tution  dates  from  1876,  and  enacti  that 
both  colder  in  winter  and  hotter  in  sum-  the  government  be  a  constitutional  mou- 
rner than  usual  under  the  same  latitude,  archy,  the  legislative  power  resting  'in 
In  the  plains  and  on  the  coasts  the  hot  the  Cortes  with  the  king,'  the  executm 
summer  is  followed  by  a  cold  rainy  sea-  being  vested,  under  the  monarch,  in  a 
son,  terminating  in  April  in  a  beautiful  council  of  nine  ministers.  The  Cortes 
spring.  The  mean  temperature  at  Malaga  consists  of  two  independent  bodies — the 
in  summer  is  77°  F.,  in  winter  57°  ;  at  Senate  and  Congress,  the  former  coo- 
Barcelona  77°  and  50°  ;  and  at  Madrid  sisting  of  300  members,  one-half  of  whom 
75°  and  44.0°.  The  rainfall  is  small;  are  elected  by  corporations  and  aimilir 
in  the  interior  between  8  and  12  inches  bodies,  the  other  half  being  life  tenaton 
per  annum.  In  some  parts  of  the  south  nominated  by  the  crown,  and  'senators 
the  climate  is  almost  tropical.  The  hot  by  their  own  right.'  The  Congress  if 
south  wind  of  Andalusia,  known  as  the  formed  by  deputies  in  the  proportion  of 
solatia,  and  the  cold  north  wind  called  one  to  each  50,000  of  the  population, 
the  gallego,  are  peril  liar  to  Spain.  About  The  various  provinces,  districts,  and 
one-sixth  of  the  acreage  is  under  wood ;  communes  are  governed  by  their  o*n 
the  more  remarkable  trees  being  the  Span-  municipal  laws  with  local  administration, 
ish  chestnut  and  several  varieties  of  oak,  Each  commune  has  its  affairs  directed 
and  in  particular  the  cork-oak.  Fruits  by  an  elected  ayuntamiento,  and  each 
are  extremely  abundant,  and  include,  in  province  has  its  di put  a  don  provincial,  or 
addition  to  apples,  pears,  cherries,  plums,  parliament,  whose  members  are  elected  by 
peaches,  and  apricots,  the  almond,  date,  the  ayuntamiento.  The  revenue,  raised 
fig,  orange,  citron,  olive,  and  pomegran-  chiefly  by  direct  and  indirect  taxation, 
ate;  and  in  the  lower  district  of  the>  stamp-duties,  government  monopolies,  in- 
south,  the  pineapple  and  banana.  The  come  from  state  property,  etc,  in  1914-15 
culture  of  the  vine  is  general,  and  great  was  estimated  at  $232,071,000;  the  ex* 
quantities  of  wine  are  made,  both  for  pen  di  tare.  $210,452,000;  while  the  debt, 
home  consumption  and  exportation.  The  fundcd_and  floating,  amounted  to  $1,817,- 
more    important    farm    crops   are   wheat,  074,327. 

rice,  maize,  barley,  and  legumes.     In  the       Army   and   Xavy. — The   army  consirti 

south    cotton     and     the    sugar-cane    arc  of    (1)    a  permanent  army,  in  which  sll 

grown.     Hemp     and     flax,     esparto,     the  above    the    age   of   twenty    are   liable  to 

mulberry  for  rearing  silk-worms,  saffron,  serve  for  three  years;    (2)   an  active  re- 

licorice,  are  also   to  be  mentioned.     The  serve  w'th  three  years'  service;  and  l3l 

only   large  animals    in   a    wild   state   are  a  sedentary  reserve,  with  service  for  other 

the  wolf,  common  in  all  the  mountainous  six  years.     By  the  payment  of  $300  ex- 

districts,     and     the     bear    and     chamois,  eruption    from    service   may   be   obtained, 

found  chiefly  in  the  Pyrenees.     Domestic  For  military  purposes  the  country,  with 

animals  include  the  merino  sheep  in  great  the  islands,  is  divided  into  fourteen  dis- 

numbers,  horses,  mules,  osses,  horned  cat-  triers,  and  the  strength  of  the  army  (ex- 

tie,  and  pigs.  elusive  of  the  reserve)  is  150,000  in  peace 

Manufactures,  Trade,  etc. —  The  manu-  and  IJSfMNJO  in  war.    The  navy  has  been 

fact u res  of  Spain  are  not  as  a  whole  im-  of  small  importance  since  the  destruction 

portunt,    but   considerable  advances   have  of  its  chief  ships  in  the  war  of  18S& 
been  made  in  recent  times.     The  most  im-        People,    Keligion,   etc. —  The   people  of 

porta nt   industries  are  the  manufactures  Spain  are  of  very  mixed  origin,  the  most 

of  cotton,  of  woolen*  and  linens,  of  cut-  ancient    inhabitants,    the    Iberians    (now 

lery  and  metal  goods,  paper,  silk,  leather,  represented  probably  by  the  Basques  or 

tobacco   and    cigars,    besides    wine,    flour,  Itiscayans  of  the  northeast),  being  after 

and    oil.     The    chief    articles    of    export  wards    mingled    with    Celts,    Phoenicians, 

are  wine    (by   far   the  first),   fruits    (es-  and      Carthaginians,      Roman      colonists, 

pecially  oranges  and  raisins),  cork,  lead,  Goths,  Jews,  and  Arabs  or  Moon.    Tber 

iron    ore,    oils,     soap,    and    agricultural  are   generally   of   medium   height  and  0t 

produce     (including    cattle     ami     wool),  spare  habit,  with  black  hair,  dark  eye* 

The  chief  trade  is  with  France,  next  to  and   sallow   complexion.     Under  the  cos* 

whi<  h    i«    liritiiiu.     The    country    is    im-  stitution.  the  state  binds  Itself  to  main* 

perfectly  prntided  with  mad* :  the  rivers  tain  the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  but  I 

ar»     «»f    little    use    fur    navigation;    and  restricted  liberty  of  worship  is  permitted 

though  railways  have  considerable  aggre-  to  Protestants,  of  whom,  however,  then 
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are  very  few.  There  are  nine  archbish- 
ops, the  Archbishop  of  Toledo  being  pri- 
mate. Houses  for  monks  no  longer  exist, 
having  been  abolished  by  law  in  1841. 
In  1857  an  elaborate  scheme  of  education 
(including  compulsion)  was  proclaimed 
by  the  government,  but  never  enforced ; 
and  thus  education  is  in  a  very  backward 
state.  Recently,  however,  there  has  been 
a  more  efficient  supervision,  and  the  num- 
ber of  pupils  in  the  public  schools  has 
much  increased.  There  are  government 
schools  for  engineering,  agriculture,  fine 
arts,  music,  etc.,  and   ten  universities. 

History. —  The  most  ancient  known  in- 
habitants of  Spain  were  the  Iberians. 
To  these  afterwards  were  joined  certain 
tribes  of  Celts,  and  subsequently  the  two 
races  united.  The  Phoenicians  made  set- 
tlements at  a  very  early  date,  having 
founded  Cadiz  about  B.C.  1100;  later  the 
Greeks  founded  several  cities,  and  then 
(B.C.  238)  the  history  of  Spain  may 
proi>erly  be  said  to  begin  with  the  Cartha- 
ginian invasion,  llamilcar  Barca  under- 
took, with  considerable  success,  to  sub- 
jugate the  tribes  of  the  Peninsula,  and 
in  this  effort  he  was  followed  by  Ilas- 
drubal  and  Hannibal.  War  between 
Home  and  Carthage  brought  the  Komans 
to  Spain,  and  (B.C.  205)  ended  in  their 
driving  out  the  Carthaginians.  (See 
Rome  and  Hannibal.)  The  Komans  then 
undertook  the  subjugation  of  the  entire 
country,  but  in  thin  they  did  not  com- 
pletely succeed  until  after  about  200 
years.  The  tribes  in  the  mountains  of 
the  north  were  finally  subjugated  by 
Augustus  and  his  generals,  and  Spain 
was  converted  into  a   Roman  province. 

In  25(1  a.I).  the  country  was  invaded  by 
the  Franks,  and  after  their  departure 
Spain  became  peaceful  uutil  the  advent 
of  the  (Joths.  A  Visigothic  kingdom  was 
established  about  4  IS  a.d.  Hut  after  re- 
taining the  mastery  of  the  country  for 
learly  three  centuries  the  Visigoths  were 
mi  their  turn  conquered  (711  A.D.)  by  the 
Saracens  under  Tarik,  and  the  greater 
part  of  Spain  became  a  province  of  the 
cuHphs  of  Bagdad.  For  some  years  they 
heid  it  as  a  dependency  of  the  province 
of  North  Africa,  hut  it  was  afterwards 
(717 »  governed  by  emir*  appointed  by 
the  caliphs  of  Damascus.  ]>issensions 
ultimately  arose  between  the  central 
power  and  the  province,  with  the  result 
that  an  independent  dynasty  was  estab- 
lished hy  Alxl  m  Minimum  at  Cordova 
(7r»U  ah.  ),  which  received  additional 
power  Mid  magnificence  fnun  Hisham 
(7SSj  miuI  his  son  Al  Hakam  (7'.m'»». 
Mcaiiwhdi  several  smnll  independent 
kingdom-*  .>nd  been  formed  in  the  moun- 
tainous districts  of  the  Pyrenees,  pruba 


bly  by  descendants  of  the  Visigoths. 
The  chief  of  these  were  the  kingdoms  of 
Asturias,  Leon,  Navarre,  Aragon,  and 
Castile.  These  states  were  often  at  war 
with  each  other,  and  in  the  struggle  for 
supremacy  Castile  and  Aragon  ultimately 
absorbed  all  the  others.  The  rise  of  these 
two  powerful  Christian  states  in  the 
eleventh  century  was  contemporary  with 
the  decline  and  disruption  of  the  Om- 
miade  dynasty  of  the  Moslems,  and  in  a 
struggle  between  the  two  religions  a  fa- 
mous part  was  taken  by  the  '  Cid ' 
(which  see).  It  seemed,  indeed,  at  this 
time  as  if  the  Moslem  power  in  Spain  was 
about  to  be  annihilated,  but  with  aid 
from  Africa,  and  after  the  death  of  the 
Cid,  they  regained  much  of  their  in- 
fluence. This  power  was  directed  at  first 
by  the  Almoravides,  whose  caliphs  ruled 
from  Morocco,  and  then  by  the  A 1  mo- 
hades,  until  the  latter  were  defeated 
(1212  a.d.)  in  the  decisive  battle  of 
I^as  Navas  de  Tolosa.  To  the  Moors  there 
now  remained  only  the  kingdoms  of  Cor- 
dova and  (iranada,  but  even  these  were 
soon  obliged  to  admit  the  supremacy  of 
Castile. 

Hy  the  marriage  (14(H))  of  Isabella, 
the  heir  to  the  crown  of  Castile,  with 
Ferdinand  of  Aragon,  begins  the  modern 
history  of  Spain.  The  two  States  thus 
united  retained  their  own  laws,  customs, 
and  administration,  but  their  gradual  fu- 
sion was  promoted  and  largely  accom- 
plished by  Cardinal  Ximenes.  To 
strengthen  the  central  government  and 
curtail  the  power  of  the  nobility  the 
tianta  Hcrmandad,  or  Holy  Brotherhood, 
was  formed  (147(1)  to  act  as  the  admin- 
istrators of  justice;  the  Inquisition  was 
instituted  ( 14S1 >  to  promote  religious 
orthodoxy  and  unity ;  the  Jews  were  ex- 
pelled for  heterodoxy ;  and  the  Moors 
were  completely  subjugated  by  the  con- 
quest of  (Jranada  (1402)  and  afterwards 
expelled,  an  act  which  proved  of  great 
industrial  injury  to  Spain.  In  this  same 
year  Columbus  discovered  the  Went  In- 
dies, and  the  colouial  power  of  Spain, 
thus  begun,  was  soon  great lv  extended. 

When  Ferdinand  died  in  1016,  his 
daughter  Joanna,  who  had  married 
Philip,  son  of  Maximilian  I,  succeeded 
to  the  kingdom  of  Aragon,  but  her  son, 
Charles  I,  became  regent  and  ultimately 
king  of  the  whole  of  Spain.  He  was 
also  ruler  of  the  Netherlands,  which  be 
inherited  from  his  father,  and  in  1510  he 
was  proclaimed  Charles  V,  emperor  of 
Germany.  As  the  champion  of  the  Cath- 
olic Church  he  successively  declared  war 
with  the  French,  the  German  Protestants, 
and  the  Turks.  Hut  as  the  expense  of 
this  vast  policy  overtaxed  bis  own  king- 
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dom,  and  was  only  partially  met  by  the  Trafalgar  (1806),  when  the  naval  power 

wealth  acquired  by  the  conquest  of  Mex-  of  Spain  was  destroyed.     Spain  received 

ico   (1518;    and  Peru   (1531),  he  finally  further  humiliation  by  the  success  of  Na- 

retired  to  private  life,  and  was  succeeded  poleon,  the  Treaty  of  Fonts  inebleau,  and 

(15;k>j  by  his  son.  Philip  II.  the  occupation  of  the  country  by  French 

The  internal  policy  of  this  monarch  was  soldiers.  The  result  waa  an  insurrection 
characterized  by  a  severe  absolutism  in  and  the  abdication  of  the  king  (1806)  in 
matters  political  and  religious,  an  exten-  favor  of  his  son,  Ferdinand  VII.  Bat 
Bion  of  the  power  of  the  Inquisition,  and  Napoleon,  who  had  his  own  intentions 
a  unification  of  the  peninsula  by  the  con-  regarding  the  Spanish  throne,  caused  the 
quest  of  Portugal.  By  his  foreign  policy  whole  Bourbon  family  to  be  set  aside  and 
he  caused  a  revolt  in  the  Netherlands  gave  the  crown  to  Joseph,  his  brother. 
(which  see)  and  eventually  lost  the  The  Council  of  Castile  gave  at  6rst  a 
northern  provinces;  failed  to  establish  the  reluctant  assent  to  this  arrangement,  but 
Spanish  influence  in  France;  and  bus-  soon  the  provinces  declared  war  and  the 
tained  defeat  from  England  by  the  de-  council  entered  into  an  alliance  with 
struction  of  the  Invincible  Armada,  a  Great  Britain.  As  the  result  of  this  pop- 
great  naval  demonstration  against  the  ular  rising  Madrid  was  taken  by  the  pa* 
Island  kingdom.  He  was  succeeded  triot  forces,  Joseph  Bonaparte  retreated, 
(1501))  by  Philip  III,  who,  by  expelling  and  a  junta  was  formed  to  govern  in 
all  the  Moriscos  from  his  kingdom  and  the  name  of  Ferdinand  VII.  On  the  ar- 
engaging  in  the  Thirty  Years'  war,  rival  of  Napoleon,  however,  the  Spanish 
further  impoverished  the  country.  Other  army  was  destroyed,  Madrid  retaken,  Jo- 
disasters  overtook  Spain  on  the  accession  seph  Bonaparte  restored,  and  the  reliev- 
of  Philip  IV  (1G21),  whose  haughty  cen-  in£  British  army  under  Sir  John  Moore 
tralizing  i>olicy,  under  the  minister  Oli-  driven  back  upon  Corufia.  The  Penin- 
varez,  brought  about  civil  war  in  Cata-  aula  was  saved  from  complete  subjuga- 
lonia.  Andalusia,  and  Naples,  the  loss  of  tion  only  by  the  arrival  of  Wellington 
Portugal  and  French-Coin 1 1,  and  the  In-  with  a  British  army  in  Portugal,  and  the 
dependence  of  the  Netherlands.  Under  determined  resistance  which  he  offered 
his  son,  Charles  II  (HUSSi,  a  prince  who  during  several  campaigns  to  Napoleons 
was  feeble  both  in  mind  and  body,  the  generals.  In  several  battles  the  British 
country  declined  still  more,  and  at  his  army  routed  the  French  and  advanced 
death  in  1700  without  an  heir  there  be-  into  Spain;  but  it  was  not  until  the 
ran  the  v.ar  of  the  Spanish  Succession,  spring  of  1813  that  Wellington  was  able 
The  succession  to  the  throne  lay  between  to  clear  the  Peninsula  of  French  soldiers 
the  Ilapsburgs,  whose  claim  was  upheld  and  to  fight  his  way  through  the  Pyrenees 
by  the  Kmperr  ?  Leopold  I,  and  the  Bour-  into  France.  In  consequence  of  this  sue- 
bons,  whose  claim  was  maintained  by  cess  the  Bourbon  prince,  Ferdinand  VII, 
Louis  XIV.  After  a  prolonged  European  returned  and  was  proclaimed  king  (1814), 
war  (see  Xucccsxion  wart)  it  was  agreed  but  the  country  made  little  progress,  ow- 
by  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht  (1713)  to  ac-  ing  to  the  absolute  and  illiberal  policy 
knowledge  the  Bourbon  Philip  V  as  king  which   he  adopted. 

of  Spurn,  on  condition  that   the  Nether-  During  the  Napoleonic  war  the  South 

lands   and    the    Italian   provinces   should  American  colonies  had  asserted  their  in- 

be     given     to     Austria,     while     England  dependence,      which      they     subsequently 

churned  Gibraltar  and   Minorca.  gained;   Florida  was  sola  to  the  United 

Tinier  the  abb*  administration  of  Car-  States  in  1811);  and  those  colonial  losses 

din. *i I    A 1  hero ni    Spain    now    regained    a  were  aggravated  by  the  despotic  rule  of 

large  part  of  its  power  in  Europe.     This  a  king  who  dissolved  the  Cortes,  set  aside 

revival    w:is    continued    under    Ferdinand  the  constitution,  and  reestablished  tot  In- 

VI.  who  succeeded  to  th<>  throne  in  174»l;  quisition.     A    revolt    against    this   policy 

but   it  received  its  greatest  impulse  from  took  place  in  1820  and  spread  throufh- 

Chnrks    III    HT.V.h,    who  developed   the  out  the  country,  in  consequence  of  which 

agricultural    and    other    resources   of    his  the  constitution  was  reestablished,  the  In- 

(-(•uti'ry.  and  broke  (tie  power  nf  the  In-  quisition  abolished,  and  in  1822  a  Cortes 

quioirioii  by  banishing  the  Jesuits  (17<i7).  with    a    liberal    majority,    was    elected. 

Tie*  full  effi-i-r  of  Thi-e  ;md  iiiIht  lib-  This  movement  for  liberty,  however,  was 

eral  measure*  was  n  in  Mid.  Imwiver.  by  suppressed  by  the  Holy  Alliance   (which 

tin*    ai-f-t».~ion    "f    Charles     IV     <17ss>.  seei,    under    the    sanction    of    which    a 

\\  ho>».  puli'v.  directed  by  <;<'••]<»>-    (which  French  army  entered  Spain    (1828)   and 

H**ei,  tir«t   brought   about  a  rupture  with  remained    there    for    four   years,    during 

the    French    Republic,   and    then    a    Hose  which  the  royal  absolutism  was  restored. 

alliaifc  with   Trance  and  a   war  acain^t  In    ISIS)   Ferdinand    abolished    the    Salic 

the    BritUh,    resulting   iu   the    battle   of  luw  by  a  *  pragmatic  sanction/  and  as  ths 
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result  of  this  his  daughter  was  proclaimed 
que«*n.  ou  the  death  of  her  father  in  1833, 
under  tlie  title  of  Isabella  11. 

As  this  ♦jur^n  was  only  thrt-e  y<*ars  old. 
her  m<itli»r.  Maria  Ci.ristina*  uii'b*rto<>k 
the  r^K'-ni-y  :  b»:t  she  was  opposed  by  I>on 
Carlo*,  a  brother  uf  the  lute  king,  and  a 
m*ri"us  «  ivii  war  broke  out.  Th*>  Carlist 
party  achb-ved  <  nUM-brai-le  sti'<  ■••**  at 
lirst.  hut  the  civ. I  strife  was  ultimately 
brought  to  an  end  by  th»»  tri'imph  of  th»» 
r«>yaii««:a  iIMhi  ui.<>«r  K«;part»TO  and 
C>"1  »•  »s-:i»-Il.  Notwithstanding  this  th»: 
r»-tf-:;t.  who  foutvl  it  i:ii;K»-*>ibIe  to  o.ir*- 
tr«il  tii«*  viri":i*  :\i.  ::..n««,  retired  i:.*.«j 
Frarn-»*.  and  r>par>  fi  was  r-«  «.»^niz*-d  us 
r«s*-ii:.  Ii:  1*4:;  ::.-  y>  ■::;,:  ■£-:•■■  n  w::*  •:— 
eland  of  aj-.  an-:  l.-r  f '■•■rx.:n«-nt  was 
oarrb.d  on  by  N\*r-  -.-z.  -a  L-j  Lad  >^;-*- r- 
sedtil   Ksjiar:-r  ■. 

More  j-u-  •  -<»f-j!  w.i<  :?.••  r*p.  •  !;*i-:-n  of 
1S*'i>.  inspir-d  by  z:.>s-  ■.■■.r:.:^-.-:.:  ur.d 
headwl  by  <j.r>r.:!s  l'r.::.  a:.i  S»  rra:-u. 
The  latt».-r  vLt-r-d  M.:ri:  i:.  £■■::.:.  -.u  \ 
of  the  r-vo;.::;.. L:4rv   •:•:-.  p.:;*    !•:■-;.  i 
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in  favor  of  the  n:-  L^r  :..  :.  f-  r:::  of  g-jv- 
•rnnit-L:.  an  i  zr.it  :..::  ..■-.  v  -.*.;..■■;- 
enc»-d  in  £L-:::.i  a  ;  r.i.  w  .■:.  i-  -  a:.  : 
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his  government  by  a  cooip'.-rte  d*f^j:  of 
the  Carlist  iusurg?n:?.  Af:*r  :i..»  .-v*l: 
the  country  t-njoy^I  coxaparat.ve  q::*: 
until  tb*»  death  of  Alf«>n^>  ;n  ^<i;  L_t 
wiff,  Christina  of  Austria.  ^;l^  ;.-r'>- 
rlaiiin.'d  r<»2«nt  aftrr  the  bir.L.  in  l^vi. 
of  her  posthumous  >i,n.  wlu  b*.^.a!:.e  k.r,g 
und»T  the  titie  otf  Aifoc^o  XIII.  In 
April.  lv,»S,  war  was  d-»  lar^J  again*:  !:.« 
I'niteil  Stat'.s*.  iLf  lat>r  ciaii^iLg  tL*t 
the  Spanish  rule  in  <'^:>a  was  obLoi.o-r» 
to  ci\  ilizat  ;■»!!.  It  ez.de«l  in'rit  d.»ii»- 
tronsly  to  Spain,  who**  forr.fs  w*-rf  d*- 
f»ai»*d  in  ev^ry  ••iigug«n.i-rji  J^?h  ;i»!*«jr«- 
ati'l  at  — .-a.  A  Jf*-u«  »r  pr'j"'i«'il  »itN  »jgi.-dt 
Auju-t  TJ.  1h.»«»,  by  wh.«h  Spain  r--':i.- 
«iiji-ii.«i  •'ijba  aijd  I'orto  Kii-o  ir.  !i.»> 
\V«r.st  Indies  an«J  th*r  1'hilippiri*'  l*\uw\* 
aiid  <i'i:i::j  ;:«  »;,•  ]'::»■.:*•-.  l».r.'.^'  i;.*- 
K  ir»»p«*an  war  Spain  nrnaihi-d  fii-jfral 
L'lityunrj*    Quit    Lit*  rat ur*:.-    Th«-   Span- 

i-ii     i.:!j^li.i^»-,     Wl.j«h     \>.    aU'i    I  l.i-    la7»i:>i'ii(iT 
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t!.*-  iC'ifijar.'  ••  or  jCoifiani'-  lnli/i>i^<n, 
I'"j  it>iiiii\\i'tii  Mat  iiiltiji-fi<  i-d  by  th«> 
'.'■iiZ'i.i  r.««]  fl  ttnU'tii  In  Sp.iiii  of  UoiiJ.iii 
if.-".'  ,?.'iii-,  l»;.  ll.i*  'I  cijfoin'  •  Ji'iii*  ii»  Hi- 
T  r*#-:  #*  ■-•!  b>  fhi-  Vi'iyoUtK,  mi'l  by  *#.or«U 
o.r  A :.:*'i«  on/ in  u«l'l"J  «l»j»iMi(  l hi-  long 
o*  -  j  '.in  ol  Mil  '•iiii'i-.  I  j  v  ili«  M'i«»m 
A    r.  .!.,>. <-r  of    *J i if •  i •  i j f    'Ji.il-«M   <|i -,•  i*ip' •! 
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deal  with  the  vices  of  his  countrymen. 
Of  the  same  burlesque  character  were  the 
Rim  ado  de  Palacio  of  Pedro  Lopez  de 
Ayala  (l&'KM-MMl)  the  Proverbios  Mor- 
ales of  Santob  the  Jew,  and  a  version  of 
the  Dance  of  Death.  To  this  century 
belong  the  Cronica  de  Expand,  compiled 
by  order  of  Juan  Fernandez  de  Heredia ; 
and  the  authors  of  the  prose  chronicles 
of  this  period  include  Pedro  de  Ayala, 
Feruan  de  Guzman,  Alfonso  de  Palencia, 
Fernando  del  Pulgar,  and  Andres  Ber- 
naldes.  Along  with  these  historical 
chronicles  may  be  mentioned  the  biog- 
raphies of  Pedro  Nino,  Alvara  de  Luna, 
Gonzalvo  de  Cordova,  and  Ituy  Gonsalez 
de  Clavijo.  In  the  sixteenth  century 
there  was  published  the  A  mad  is  de  Gaula, 
the  first  of  the  Spanish  caballerias%  or 
*  books  of  chivalry  ;  and  allied  to  it  in 
character,  but  published  later,  were  the 
A  mad  is  dc  Urecia,  Don  Florisando,  Don 
Florisel  de  "Siauca,  etc.  At  the  court  of 
Juan  II  (1400-54),  in  Castile,  the  gaya 
cfcncia  of  the  troubadours  was  estab- 
lished by  Enrique,  Marques  de  Villena, 
who  was  himself  a  translator  of  Virgil, 
and  whose  pupil,  Lope  de  Mendoza,  Mar- 
ques de  Santillana,  wrote  numerous  son- 
nets and  svrranillas.  It  was  not,  how- 
ever, until  the  kingdoms  of  Castile  and 
Aragon  were  united  under  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella  that  Spanish  literature  attained 
its  chief  distinction.  This  classic  period, 
influenced  by  the  Renaissance  in  Italy, 
found  its  first  expression  in  numerous 
tercets,  sonnets,  and  eancioncs,  of  which 
the  principal  writers  were  Juan  Boscan 
Almogaver,  Diego  de  Mendoza,  Garcilaso 
de  la  Vega,  Fernando  de  Ilerrera  and 
Hernando  de  Acufia.  These  innovators 
of  the  Petrarchian  school  were  opposed 
by  the  rhymers  of  the  old  Castilian  rvdon- 
dillns,  chief  among  whom  was  Crist6bal 
de  Castillejo.  But  more  characteristic  of 
this  period  was  the  vigorous  development 
of  the  novcla,  with  a  picaroon  or  rogue 
for  hero.  The  earlier  of  these  picaresque 
novels  was  the  Life  of  Lazarillo  de 
Tormcs.  by  an  unknown  author;  and  this 
found  imitation  in  the  adventures  of  Guz- 
man de  Alfarachc,  by  Mateo  Aleman ; 
Alonzo  Mozo%  by  Geronimo  de  A  lea  la; 
Gran  Tacano,  by  Quevedo;  and  numerous 
other  romances.  Yet  these  were  all  sur- 
passed, and  the  chivalric  extravagance 
of  this  period  burlesqued  to  extinction 
by  Don  Quixote  (first  part  H50.">),  the 
masterpiece  of  Miguel  Cervantes  de 
Saavedra.  The  position  in  popular  fa- 
vor occupied  by  the  romance  was  claimed 
at  the  end  of  tin*  sixteenth  and  beginning 
of  the  seventeenth  century  by  the  drama. 
From  beginnings  in  the  medieval  mys- 
tery plays  it  bad  developed  through  quasi  - 


religious  and  wholly  secular  plays  of     t* 
unimportant    nature    until    the    time       ol 
Lope  de  Vega  (1502-1635).     This  wrm^iet, 
with  his  extraordinary  fertility  in  pro   mAxx- 
tion  and  facility  in  the  invention  of 
added   greatly    to   the   scope   and   i 
tance  of  the  Spanish  drama.     Amon 
chief   imitators   and   successors   of 
were   Valez   de   Guevara,   Gabriel 
(Tirso  de   Molina),   and   Juan   Rui 
Alarcon.     But  this  movement  receive 
full  perfection  and  refinement  in  thssiH^  pc 
etical  and  philosophical  dramas  of  EL^Sedr 
Calderon    de    la    Barca     (1600-81).  H 

also  had  followers  and  imitators,  irr  moo 
whom  may  be  mentioned  Moreto,  aS~  Soli* 
and   Roxas  de  Castro.     Among  th«  his 

torical  writings  of  this  era  were  the 
toria  de  Espana,  by  Juan  de  Mar 
Guerra  de  Granada,  by  Diego  de 
doza ;  the  His  toria  Vcrdadera  de  la 
quista  de  la  Nueva  EspaHa,  by 
Diaz  del   Castillo;   and   the  Eutor 
las  India*,  by   Bartolome*   de  las  C 
The  mystics  were  represented  by 
Santa  Tiresa,   Kibadeneira,  and 
With  the  decline  in  the  greatness 
nation,    however,    there    appeared 
cadence    in    its    literature.     Duri 
eighteenth    century    the    drama    1 
virility,    while    lyric   poetry   was   \**rgtly 
represented  by  the  artificial  extravasf  *i»cy» 
perpetuated  by  the  imitators  of  Gowigon 
(which  see).     But  with  the  access  loo  of 
the  Bourbon 8  there  was  introduced    from 
France  an  element  of  revival  into  Spaofib 
literature   which    was    furthered   by  tht 
Poetica  of  Ignacio  de  Luzan,  the  Ketone*, 
of  Gregorio  de  Mayans,  and  the  Teetro 
Critico  of   Benito   Feyjoo.     This  French 
element   had  also  its  influence  upoo  the 
poets  of  the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth 
and    beginning    of    the    nineteenth   cen- 
turies, among  whom  were   Valdes,  Cien* 
fuegos,   Iriarte,  Gonzales,  Moratin,  de  U 
Rosa,   etc. :    while  the   romance  was  re- 
vived  in   the  Fray  Gerundio  of  Jose"  <fe 
Isia,  who  was  also  the  translator  of  Oil 
Bias.    The  romantic  movement  of  Frtnct 
had  its  Spanish  adherents,  among  whom, 
as    the    most    notable    poets,    are   to  be 
named  Zorrilla,   Kspronceda,  Dias,  Esco 
sura,  and   Pacheco;   the  chief  classicist 
being   Quint  ana,   Reinoso,  Calderon,  an 
Carvajal ;    while   as   a    satirist,   Jose"  ' 
Lara  (Figaro),  and  as  a  dramatist  Mi 
uel   Breton   de  Ilerreros,  are   worthy 
mention.     More  recently  the  poets  Cf 
poamor,   A  roe,   Becquer,  de  Trueba,  r 
Aguilera,    and    the    novelists    Caball 
Valera,  Galdos,  de  Trueba,  Gonzales, 
Alarcon  have  attained  a  certain  disf 
tion. 

Spalatro  FSff^Jgl 


Spalding 

Dalmatla,  situated  on  a  bay  of  the 
Adriatic,  100  miles  southeast  of  Zara. 
The  whole  town  whs  at  one  time  con- 
fined within  the  precincts  of  the  vast 
Ealace,  covering  8  acres  of  ground,  built 
y  the  Emperor  Diocletian,  and  of  which 
roanj  interesting  and  impressive  remains 
are   extant,    and    most    of    the   buildings 

r  TTnTTTi'*|  HI  I  111  f  FITS 


Spaniel 


devoted  himself  to  experimental  research. 
His  writings  include  Experiment*  on  Ani- 
mal Reproduction;  Infutory  Animalcule! ; 
The  Phenomena  of  Circulation;  Animal 
and  Vegetable  Phytic*;  Travel!  in  the 
TkO   Sicilie*;   and   The   Transpiration    of 

Plant: 

Spandau  i,pfn?»)'  5  t"wn   in 

"r"1"'""  Brandenburg,  Prussia,  at 
the  confluence  of  the  Spree  and  Havel, 
about  8  miles  n.  w.  of  Berlin.  It  ht, 
now  been  made  a  fortress  of  the  first 
class,  and  forms  an  important  part  In  the 
general  defenses  of  the  capital.  The  cita- 
del, which  Is  situated  on  an  island  in  the 
Iliivel,  contains  the  imperial  military 
lire  of  Germany.  The  town  has 
ifnt-tures  of  artillery  and  small-arms, 
uiijiowdcr.  woolen  and  linen  cloth,  etc. 
B panda u   received  municipal  privi  in 

1232.    I'op.  (11110)  S4X*.. 

Spandrel  fSSft.^  .STY^S 

lor    triangular    space    comprehended    r 


■    drawn 


*  of  a 


fron 


n 


i,  Spaadrsts. 


tal    line, 


soglio  and  mara- 
schino.    l*op.  27,1!W. 
SnalHiTiB'    (spnl'dingi.  a  market  town 
opmuing  of     [.iju.Hinnhire.     England, 

situated   on    Hie    WVlland    itiver,    IB  miles 

h.  w.  of  itoMtoii.    i'«p.  i«i,:tmi. 
Spalding,   ^^OTuNffn',"lvn^""'"talhl.w, 

Marion  (V,  Kwtnrky,  In  lit  1ft  lie  was 
ordained  priest  in  the  Itoni.in  Catholic 
Church  in  ISM  :  in  1MI  was  appointed 
vicar-general    ;it    I^uisville.    and    io    IMS 

coadjutor-lost lie        wiis        appoint  i-d 

arcl.l.i-d.op  of  Hnltii.iorc  in  1SIM.  and  died 
In  that  city  rVh,  7,  1872.  He  watt  one 
of  tin-  most  l.'iirunl.  active,  mid  intliicnl  ial 
prelates  of  his  church  in  the  I'nitcd 
States,  nm k<il  high  an  a  reviewer,  and 
contributed  largely  to  the  Itoman  Catho- 
lic literature  of   the  country. 

Spallanzani   g^"*";™'""  V£ 

dinno.   Italy,   lr   172JI:  died   in   17TO.     In 

17»W  he  wax  appointed  to  the  chair  of 
natural  history  at  l'avia,  awl  thenceforth 


<trlng-eour*e,  above  them : 
1 1  ki-h  ihc  wi  ween  simi  tar  molding!  and 
the  line  of  another  arch  rising  above  and 
inclosing  the  two.  In  (lothlc  architecture 
the  spandrels  are  usually  ornamented 
with  tracery,  foliage,  etc. 
Snanirlps     '•pang'gta),      metal      orna- 

theatrical  dresses,  and  consisting  for  the 
moul  part  of  thin  circular  pieces  of  gilt 
or  silvered  tin. 

SriflTiip]  (span'yrll.  the  name  given  ta 
optuiici  „.„„!  varietlea  or  breeda  of 
dogs.  Their  distinguishing  characteris- 
tics are  a  rathrr  broad  inutile,  remark- 
ably long  and  full  cam.  hair  plentiful 
and  beautifully  wared,  particularly  that 
of  the  ears,  tail,  and  hinder  parts  of  lbs 
thighs  and  legs.  The  prevailing  color  Is 
liver  and  white,  sometimes  red  and  white 
or  Mack  and  white,  and  sometime*  deep 
brown,  or  black  on  the  face  and  hreaat, 
with  a  tan  spot  over  each  eye.  The  Eng- 
lish spaniel  is  a  superior  and  very  pun 
breed.  The  King  Charles  dog  is  a  small 
variety  of  the  spaniel  used  as  a  lapdog. 
The  Maltese  dog  is  also  a  smalt  specie*  of 
spaniel.  The  water-apaniels,  large  and 
unall.   differ   from  the   common   aptaW 


Spanish-American  War 


Sparks 


only  in  the  roughness  of  their  coats    and    cryBta]liied,    earthy,    and    some    metallic 
'■■  in^. the  aquatic  propMMjitlea  of^tM   substances,  which  easily  break  Into  rf 


Newfoundland   dog 
qualities  of  their  o     _ 

Spanish-American  War. 

Sec  United  State*. 

Spanish-broom,  i.H^ASi 

the  8.  junrfiim,  allied  to  the  common 
broom,  but  of  more  rush-like  growth.  It 
ban  been  cultivated  in  gardens  for  up- 
wards of  o(IO  years,  bearing  handsome 
yellow  flowers.  A  good  fiber  is  obtained 
from  the  nmetroted  twigs,  which  is  made 
into  thread,  cord,  and  a  coarse  sort  of 
cloth  in  some  of  the  Mediterranean  coun- 
tries. 

Spanish-brown,  „VTl"  fag* 

having  a  dark  reddish- brown  color,  which 
depends  upon  the  sesquioiide  of  iron. 
Qncmiafc.plm       nn    evergreen    tree   of 

apanisn-eim,    Unlv0  Hnd  the  WeBt 

Indies,  yielding  a  tough  elastic  wood  of 
a  fine  grain   Wordia  t/craiacantkut) . 

Spanish  Fly.    See  Camharida. 
Spanish  Language  and  Litera- 
ture. See  lS'"'in• 
Spanish  Main,  %™™  J"~j£ 

lantic  Ocean  and  coast  along  the  north 
part  of  South  America,  from  the  J  reward 
Inlands  to  the  Isthmus  of  Darien. 

Spanish  Succession,  ^e*8  "JJc1^ 
Spanish  Town,  ^£*™o  ra  *$ 

Jamaica,  on  lb,-  vwlh  side  of  tin-  i«l;nn!. 

It  was  formerly  the  seal  of  trm-.Tmncnt, 
but    thai    has    now    I u     transferred    to 


hunting   bc-ldal,    cubical,    or   laminated    fragmenti 


with  polished  surfaces,  but  without  re- 
gard to  the  ingredients.  Among  miner* 
the  term  is  used  for  any  bright  crystal- 


what    loosely    applied, 

■ly    signifying    a    I" 

ng   of    spars   sup) 

beams,  laid  in  any  part  of  a  k _. 

also  is  applied  to  the  quarter-deck,  gang- 
ways, and  forecastle  of  a  deeo-waiited 
vessel,  and  to  the  upper  entire  deck  of  a 
double- banked    vessel    without    an    open 

optngv  Americ8n  socialist,  born  at 
Stithians,  Cornwall,  January  81,  1876; 
came  to  America  in  1901.  His  publica- 
tion.! include  The  Bitter  Cr*  of  fftc  Ckil- 

IKKI).  ~      '■  '  "     E  M-     ■- 


drcn_  I  \\*X,~) ,' The  SpVridto)   Bi 

family 


Spanish-white,  "*l$\ 

used   in   painting:   at   pre 


nally 


S,.ai 


iiraled    in    nti    impalpable    form    by    "null- 

Spanker  jJl'^Z'i  SjSFfiJ "£££■ 

t.-mlf 


V    a    gaff. 
i  allied  1  lie 

v-orm,    :ii 

hi-    f.Mit 

frequently 

A     MTllrti     . 

iWjlilhir 

.    of    whii-h 

to    include 

«     grv,"t 

number    of 

ioni/iemne* 
of  Modem  iiorialUnC  (1908),  and  «wt- 
dicaliim,  Induttrial  (/monism  «n4  SocmJ- 


SparidSS  BStboptoy|fcoA  teleostean 
fishes,  of  which  the  genua  Spam  Is  the 
type.  They  somewhat  resemble  the 
perches  in  form,  are  mostly  inhabitants 
of  warm  climates-  They  are  edible,  sad 
the  sheep's-head  of  the  Atlantic  coast  ii 
very  highly   prized. 

K-nnrlrs  Jasxd,  bom  at  Willingtou, 
Bf"**"!  Connecticut,  in  1788:  died  in 
lbtii).  lie  was  educated  at  Harva  " 
here  he  became  mathematical  tutor,  I 


afterwards     editor    of    the    A'orli 


■  f  Harvard.  He  Is  chiefly 
known  ia  literature  as  the  author  of  Life 
and    irrilUffi 


Sparrow 

vols.,    1834-37)  ;    Diplomatic   Corretpmi- 

ance  of  the  American  Revolution    (twelve 

voIb.,     1829-301  ;     Library    of    American 

Biography    (two   series,   25    Tola.);    and 

Worki  of  Benjamin  Franklin   (ten  vols., 

183640). 

ftnnrrnw     (»P"rt)i  a  well-known  bird 

oparrow    of  the  &DCh  famL1    iPauer 

or  Pyrgita  domtltica),  which  Inhabits  the 
British  Islands  and  other  parte  of  Eu- 
rope, and  has  been  Introduced  into  North 
America  and  Australia.  In  the  United 
States  it  is  a  familiar  inmate  of  the 
cities,  and  by  its  pugnacity  more  desirable 
birds  have  been  driven  out.  The  amaz- 
ing fecundity,  strong  attachment  to  their 
young,  familiarity,  not  to  say  impudence, 
and  voracity  of  the  sparrows  are  familiar 
to  ail.  They  often  do  great  injury  in 
cornfields  and  gardens,  but  they  also  do 
treat  service  in  destroying  grubs,  cater- 
pillars, etc.  The  tree  sparrow  (P.  mon- 
t&na),  the  only  other  British  species,  is 
also  very  widely  distributed.  It  very 
closely  resembles  the  common  sparrow, 
but  ia  of  smaller  size.  For  the  hedge- 
sparrow,  Bee  Hedge  Warbler.  Certain 
members  of  the  family  Einbcrlzida;  or 
buntings,  are  called  '  sparrows '  In 
America. 
Rnfu-rnw-iinwlr      tnB   common    name 

a  well  known  European  species  being 
the  Act-ipMtr  nitut.  or  Miui  frinaillarius, 
about  12  Inches 
in  length.  It  Is 
a  bold,  active 
bird,     very     de- 


birds. 

wk     of     A  us- 
ilia    (A.    tor- 


sparrow-hawk  is  [he  Fal  ti>  iparirriut. 
It  is  similar  in  size  to  the  Kuropean 
sparrow-hawk,  hut  miher  allied  to  the 
kestrel.  Il  ..fleu  preys  on  the  chickens 
in  |Hiiillry-yanl«. 

Sparta    "I'^'tai,    «    Ucm.E«njj 

r  i[„i,v     -v/.arf.l,    n    celebrated 

rily  of  mii'ii'nt  (irmr,  the  en]. its  I  of 
'  "     ":  '      "   -      "partnn   state,   and 


Sparta 


embraced  a  circuit  of  6  miles.  Spc 
city  consisting  of 
i.     Unlike  Athens  it 


scattered  city  consisting  of  five 
separate  quarters.  Unlike  Athens  it  was 
plainly  built,  and  had  few  notable  public 
buildings ;  consequently  there  are  no  im- 
posing ruins  to  be  seen  here  as  Id  Athens, 
and  the  modern  Sparta  is  only  a  village 
of  some  4OO0  inhabitants.  Laconia,  tba 
district  in  which  Sparta  was  situated, 
was  the  southeastern  division  of  the 
Peloponnesus,  bounded  on  the  weat  by 
Messenta.  from  which  It  wsb  separated 
by  the  chain  of  Taygetus,  on  the  north 
by  Arcadia  and  Argolis,  and  on  the  cast 
by    the    sea.    The    Eurotaa 


fiilojHI 


Of 


through  a  picturesque  valley  and 
empties  into  the  (iulf  of  Laconia.  The 
Spartan  state  was  founded,  according  to 
tradition,  by  Luceda-mon,  son  of  Zeus. 
The  most  celebrated  of  Its  legendary  king* 


*   Mar 


It 


a  diarchy  or  double  dymstv  of  two  kings 
in  Sparta.  Apart  from  [Ins  legend,  ills 
accepted  as  a  historical  fact  that  the 
Spartans  were  the  descendants  of  the 
Dorians  who  invaded  the  Peloponnesus 
about  that  period,  and  that  from  an  early 

Keriod  they  followed  a  set  of  rigorous 
iws  which  thev  ascribed  to  Lycurgus. 
Shortly  after  their  settlement  in  the 
Peloponnesus  it  is  probable  thai  the  Spar- 
tans pi  tended  their  sway  over  all  the 
territory  of  Laconia,  a  portion  of  the  in- 
habitants of  which  they  reduced  to  the 
condiliou  of  slaves  (Helotsl.  They  also 
waged  war  with  the  Mcsseolans,  the 
Arcadians,  and  the  Argives,  against 
whom  they  were  so  successful  that  before 
the  close  of  the  siitb  century  B.C.  they 
were  recognized  ns  the  leading  people  In 
hI!  (ireece.  Karly  in  the  following  cen- 
tury began  the  Persian  wars,  in  which 
a  rivalry  grew  up  between  Athens  and 
Sparta.  This  rivalry  led  to  the  Pelo- 
jjonnesinn  war,  In  which  Athena  was 
humiliated  and  the  old  ascendency  of 
Sparta  regained.  ( See  Greece. )  Soon 
after  this  the  Spnrtnns  became  involved 
in  a  w:tr  with  Persia,  by  joining  Cyrus 
the  Younger  In  his  rebellion  against  hia 
brother  Artaienes  Mnemon  (4111).  but 
Athens,  Thel.cs,  Corinth,  and  some  of  the 
Peliipnnaesian  states,  took  this  oppor- 
tunity' to  declare  war  against  the  Lacedss- 
monians.  The  latter  defeated  the  The- 
bans  at  Corona-a  (304);  but,  on  tbe 
other  band,  tbe  Athenian  commander 
Cotion  gained  a  victory  over  the  Spartan 
Deet  at  ('nidus.  This  war,  known  at 
the  limit  ian  or  Corinthian  War,  lasted 
eight  fears,  and  Increased  tbe  reputation 
and  power  of  Athena,    To  break  tbe  alll 


Sparta 


Spasm 


ance  of  Athens  with  Persia,  Sparta,  in 
387  b.c,  concluded  with  the  latter  power 
the  peace  known  by  the  name  of  Antal- 
cidas;  ami  the  designs  of  Sparta  became 
apparent  when  she  occupied,  without 
provocation,  the  city  of  Thebes,  and  in- 
troduced an  aristocratical  constitution 
there.  Pelopidas  delivered  Thebes,  and 
the  celebrated  Theban  war  (378-303)  fol- 
lowed, in  which  Sparta  was  much  en  tee- 
bled.  m  During  the  following  century  Sparta 
steadily  declined,  although  one  or  two 
isolated  attempts  were  made  to  restore  its 
former  greatness.  The  principal  of 
these  was  made  by  Cleomenes  (23G- 
222),  but  his  endeavors  failed,  because 
there  were  then  scarcely  700  of  Spartan 
descent,  and  the  majority  of  these  were 
in  a  state  of  beggary.  With  the  rest  of 
Greece,  Sparta  passed  under  the  dominion 
of  the  Unmans  in  14<>  h.c. 

The  Spartans  differed  from  the  other 
Greeks  in  manners,  customs,  and  con- 
stitution. Their  kings  (two  of  whom 
always  reigned  at  once)  ruled  only 
through  the  popular  will,  acting  as  um- 
pires in  disputes,  and  commanding  the 
army.  The  Spartans  proper,  that  is, 
the  descendants  of  the  Dorians,  occupying 
themselves  with  war  and  the  chase,  left 
all  ordinary  labor  to  the  Helots,  while 
the  class  known  as  IVrhcci,  (descendants 
of  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  coun- 
try) engaged  in  commerce,  navigation, 
and  manufactures.  The  distinguished 
traits  of  the  Spartans  were  severity,  reso- 
lution, and  perseverance,  but  they  were 
also  accounted  faithless  and  crafty. 
When  a  child  was  born,  if  it  proved 
vigorous  and  sound  the  state  received  it 
into  the  number  of  citizens,  otherwise  it 
was  thrown  into  a  cave  on  Mount 
Taygetus.  To  accustom  the  children  to 
endure  hunger  they  gave  them  but  little 
food ;  if  they  stood  in  need  of  more 
they  were  obliged  to  steal  it ;  and  if  dis- 
covered, they  were  severely  punished. 
They  wore  no  outer  garment  except  in 
bad  weather,  no  shoes  at  any  time,  and 
they  were  obliged  to  make  their  beds  of 
rushes  from  the  Eurntas.  The  principal 
object  of  attention  during  the  periods  of 
boyhood  and  youth  was  physical  educa- 
tion, which  consisted  in  running,  leaping, 
throwing  the  discus,  wrestling,  etc. 

ftnnrtflPTiQ  (spnr'ta-kus),  a  political 
OpmittlUS  pnr|y  in  <;,.nmmVt  sim- 
ilar to  the  liulshrviki  d|.  v.)  of  Russia,  its 
platform  being  extreme  socialism.  Karl 
Licbknecht  created  the  Spartams  group  in 
11)1.">.  The  name  is  taken  from  the  famous 
gladiator  i  see  following  article),  who 
armed  the  slaves  against  tin-  power  of 
Home  and  died  gallantly  in  battle. 
Following  the  ?"«litar>  detent  of  Germany 


and  the  abdication  of  Kaiser  William  It 
in  November,  1918,  the  Spartacus  group, 
called  also  '  Spartacides,'  endeavored  to 
take  control.  The  more  conservative  so- 
cialists, led  by  Fried  rich  Ebert,  opposed 
the  extremists  successfully  and  gained 
control  of  the  government  at  the  January, 
1919,  elections.  Liebknecht  was  assassi- 
nated.    See  Assassinations. 

Spartacus  <££**-&*  SSX 

and  leader  in  a   revolt  of  the  slave*  in 
Italy    (the    Servile    war)    in    73-71   RC 
He   had   been  compelled,   like   other  bar- 
barians,   to   serve   in    the   Roman   army, 
from  which  he  had  deserted.     Being  made 
prisoner  Spartacus  was  sold  as  a  slave, 
and    placed    in    a   gladiatorial   school   at 
Capua  with  200  other  Thracian,  German, 
and  Gaulish  slaves.    There  they  formed 
a   conspiracy   and   effected   their   escape;    ~ 
and  being  joined  by  the  disaffected  slaves 
and  peasantry  of  the  neighborhood,  in  a 
few  months   Spartacus  found   himself  at 
the    head    of   <>0,000   men.     Two  consuls 
were  now  sent  with  armies  against  him. 
but  Spartacus  defeated  them  in  succession 
and  led  his  elated  forces  towards  Rome? 
In  this  crisis  Licinius  Crassus,  who  war. 
afterwards    a    triumvir,    was    placed 
the  head   of  the  army,  and  managed  t- 
hem  in  the  revolted  slaves  near  Rhegiui 
Spartacus   broke   through   the  enemy  b«^ 
night,    and    retreated,    but    later   had  tv 
encounter    the    army    of    Crassus.    Of  ^J 
soldiers    were    overcome    and    Spartactz-sr 
himself  fell  fighting. 

Spartanburg  (ggg-*-.),.-*; 

tanburg    Co.,    South   Carolina,    93   miles 

n.  w.  of  Columbia,  on  the  Southern  ai 

other  railroads.     It  is  one  of  the 

cotton  mill  centers  of  the  country,  with 

total  of  850,000  spindles.     It  is  the  hoi 

of  South  Atlantic  States  Music  Fesiv 

also  noted  us  an  educational  center,  har^ 

ing   Converse    College   for   Women    ( 

students),  Wofford  College  for  Hen  J 

students)      and     other     schools. 

Wadsworth  was  established  here  du 

the  European  war.     Pop.  (1910)  17,51 

(1920)   22,038. 

QrkQQTYi      In  medicine,  an  abnormal,  so*^ 
opasui,    deIlf  and  more  or  le—  vioie-^i 

contraction   of  one  or  more  muscles     *? 
muscular  fibers.     Spasm  is  either  cfof**v 
or   tonic.     In   clonic  spasm  the  muscle* 
or    muscular    fibers   contract    and    itLatf 
alternately  in  very  quick  succession,  pr** 
during  the  appearance  of  agitation,  as  » 
epilepsy.     In  tonio  spasm  the  muscles  <J 
muscular  libers  contract  in  a  steady  aoj 
uniform   manner,  and   remain  contracted 
for    a    comparatively    long    time,   as  ■ 
tetanus. 


4 
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finataTMyiia     (spa-tan'gus),  a  genus  of  and  ascend  tne  rivers  oeiore  spawning, 

op&uuigUB    gea-urchinB,    otherwise  and  then  return  again.    See  Reprodmo- 

called  '  heart-urchins '  from  their  shape,  turn* 

The  species  are  numerous.  Sneaker    (sP^ker)9  a  person  who  pre- 

gnat,  lift     (spath),   in   botany,   a  large  ^F™**^*    aides  over  a  deliberative  as- 

ojroitiu;     membranaceous  bract  situated  sembly,  preserving*  order  and  regulating 

at  the  base  of  a  spadix,  which  it  Incloses  the  debates.    In  both  the  United  States 

as  a  sheath.    It  is  seen  in  the  greatest  House  of  Representatives  and  the  British 

perfection  in  the  palms  and  arums.    See  House  of  Commons  the  speaker  is  a  mem* 

Bpadim.  ber  elected  to  act  as  chairman  or  presl- 

Rrtofnlo      (spat'u-la),    a    flat    sort    of  dent,  in  putting  questions,  reading  bills. 

Dpatiutt     KQ^fe    witQ    a    thin    flellbie  keeping  order,  controlling  the  debates  of 

blade,  used  by  druggists,  painters,  eta,  the  house,  etc.    He  does  not  speak  upon 

for  spreading  plasters,  working  pigments,  any  question,  or  give  his  vote,  except  in  a 

etc.     In  surgery,  it  is  a  flat  Instrument,  committee  or  in  case  of  an  equality  of 

angular  or   straight,   for  depressing   the  votes,   when  he  gives  the  casting  vote, 

tongue  and  keeping  it  out  of  the  way  in  The   lord   chancellor   is  speaker   of   the 

operations  about  the  throat  or  larynx.  House  of  Lords  em  ojlcfo,  and  the  Vice 

Rnatnlflrifl    (spat-u-lft'ri-a),  or  Poly-  President  of  the  United  States  presides 

optttuittim    ODON>  a  genug  of  figheg  ovep   the   fa^t*.    The  speaker   of   the 

belonging  to  the  sturgeon  tribe.    They  are  United  States  House  of  Representatives 

remarkable  for  the  form  of  their  snouts,  appoints  all  committees;  he  exercises  the 

absolute  power  of  recognition  of  any  one 
among  members  rising  to  debate  the  que* 


tion  before  the  House.  This  has  long 
given  the  speaker  a  controlling  power 
over  legislation,  but  in  1910  measures 
were  adopted  by  the  House  which  con- 
siderably restricted  his  arbitrary  power. 

Bpetulari*.  upper  (1)  and  under  (2)  view.  Speaking  Trumpet,   JJJj^   f^^n- 

veying    the    sound    of    the    voice    to    a 

which  are  enormously  long  and  leaf-like  distance.    It  consists  of  a  hollow  piece 

in  form.    The  type  of  the  genus  is  the  of  metal,  or  other  material,  of  a  nearly 

paddle-fish  of  the  Mississippi.  conical    form,   open   at   both   ends,   and 

Sd&VIII     («pav'in),  a  disease  of  horses,  slightly  turned  out  at  the  narrow  end  to 

*  affecting    the    hock-joint,    or  form  a  mouthpiece, 

joint  of  the  hind  leg,  between  the  knee  Qriear     (8D*r)»  *  lon*  pointed  weapon 

and     the     fetlock.     It     occurs     in     two  "r^***     used   in   war  and   hunting,   by 

forms.     In  the  first,  which  is  called  bog  thrusting    or    throwing;    a    lance.    See 

or  blood   spavin,   the  Joint   is   distended  Lance,  Pike* 

by  joint-oil  (synovia).  In  the  other  fin»armin+  (speVmint;  Mertkm  vari- 
form there  is  a  morbid  deposition  of  bony  °1'*»«**""'  Jj,),  a  species  of  mint 
substance,  such  as  to  unite  separate  found  In  the  United  States  and  Europe 
bones.  and  often  cultivated  for  making  sauce 
Sl)&wn  (8Pfln)»  the  e*K*  or  ova  of  and  in  order  to  obtain  a  flavoring  iisnca 
**!"*  **  fishes,  frogs,  etc.,  from  which,  from  it 
when    fertilised    by    the    males,    a    new  SlteflT-thiltlft     *  common  thistle,  the 

frogeny  arises  that  continues  the  species.  wr^^*  ****•**»)    Cinium   Jemesolafsm. 

n    the    oviparous    fishes    with    distinct  It  grows  on  waysides  and  In  pastures. 

sexes  the  eggs  are  impregnated  externally.  The  leaves  are  downy  beneath,  and  their 

and  arrive  at  maturity  without  the  aid  points  long  and  very  sharp,  and  It  baa 

of    the    mother.    The    spawn    being    de-  handsome  beads  of  purple  flowers, 

posited    by    the    female,    the    male    then  STtefiTWOrt    (apeVwurt),   a   plant  of 

?ours    upon    it    the    Impregnating    fluid.  »*r,^~  *"***•    ^     g^^     Rmnmncil—. 

n  the  ovoviviparous  fishes  sexual  inter-  The  great   spearwort   is  the  ML  Wa/oe, 

course    takes    place,    and    the    eggs    are  and  the  lesser  spearwort  is  the  ML  jmm 

hatched    in    the    uterus.    Fishes   exhibit  mala.    The  latter  Is  an  American  plant, 

a  great  variety  in  regard  to  the  number  with  lanceolate  undivided  leaves  ana  fsj* 

of  their  eggs.     In  the  spawn  of  a  cod*  low  flowers,  and  is  found  growing  In  wet 

fish,    for  example,   no   fewer  than   three  localities. 

ami   a   half  millions  of  eggs  have  been  SMClAl  CftM    *    ■tateinent   of   facta 

found.     In  general,  before  spawning,  fish  wlf^v*^*  vlwi  agreed  to  on  behalf  of 

forsake  the  deep  water  and  approach  the  two  or  more  litigant  parties,  and  sub- 

ahore.  and  some  fish  leave  the  salt  water  mitted  fot  the  opinion  of  a  court  of  jns> 
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tlce  as  to  the  law  bearing  on  the  facts  so  under  '  animal '  as  a  genu*,  and  '  mac ' 

stated.  in  its  turn  may  be  regarded  as  a  genui 

Snpm'fll  P1aq<W      a  member  of  one  with  respect  to  European,  Asiatic,  and 

special  rieaaer,    of    the    Britisb  the  like. 

Inns  of  Court  whose   professional   occu-  Sttecific   CrrftVltv      *B     tDe     relative 

pation  it  is  to  give  opinions  on  matters  ^rw***w   ^*«»*«j>    gravity  or  weight 

submitted  to  him,  and  to  draw  pleadings  of  any  body  or  substance  considered  with 

and   such    practical    proceedings   as   may  regard   to  an  equal  bulk  of  some  other 

be  out  of  the  usual  course.  body    which    is   assumed    as   a    standard 

SrtPPifilrTr  tlprir     in  common  law,  a  of    comparison.     The    standard    for    the 

opcumty   xreut,  debt  secured  by  deed  specific  gravities  of  solids  and  liquids  is 

distinguished  from  a  simple  contract  debt,  pure  distilled  water  at  the   temperature 

SDecieS     (spe'shez),    as    ordinarily   de-  of  02°   Fahr.,   which  is   reckoned  unity. 

*                fined,    is    any    one    group    of  By  comparing  the  weights  of  equal  bulks 

animals  or  plants  the  members  of  which  of   other   bodies   with   this   standard   we 

bear  a  close  resemblance   to  each   other  obtain  their  specific  gravities.     Thus  the 

in   the   more   essential   features   of   their  specific  gravity  of  cast-iron  is  7.21;  that 

organization,    which   produce   fertile   pro-  is,  any  particular  mass  of  cast-iron  will 

geny,  and  which  while  they  may  produce  weigh  7.21    times  as  much  as  an  equal 

individuals     varying     from     the    general  bulk    of    water.     The    practical    rule    is 

type   of   the  group,    the   variation   is   in  to  weigh  the  body  in  air,  then  in  pure 

all  cases  of  a  limited  kind.     Under  this  distilled    water;    the    weight    in    air   di- 

definition    the    various    species    or   kinds  vided  by  the  loss  of  weight  in  water  win 

of    animals    and    plants,    and    their    in-  give  the  specific  gravity  of  the  body.     In 

eluded     varieties,     used     to    be    compre-  designating  the  specific  gravities  of  gases 

h ended,  while  naturalists  regarded  species  the  standard  of  unity  is  atmospheric  air. 

as    unchanging    throughout    the    longest  See  Hydrometer, 

succession  of  ages,  except  within  narrow  finppiflft  TTaqt  i*  *  term  applied  to 
and  marked  limits.  Thus  Buffon  defines  °Jr,c<'lliU  *"»*  the  quantity  of  nemt 
a  species  as  '  a  constant  succession  of  required  to  raise  equal  weights  of  differ- 
iudividuals  similar  to  and  capable  of  ent  substances  through  equal  intervals 
reproducing  each  other';  and  Cuvier  as  of  temperature.  Water  is  taken  as  the 
'a  succession  of  individuals  which  re-  standard  substance  in  measuring  quanti- 
produces  and  perpetuates  itself.'  Since  ties  of  heat.  The  thermal  capacity  of 
the  publication,  however,  of  Darwin's  unit  mass  of  cold  water  is  unity,  and 
Origin  of  tipveic*  this  conception  has  the  number  which  denotes  the  thermal 
been  greatly  modified  by  the  view  that,  capacity  of  a  body  expresses  the  mass 
as  Ilacckcl  defines  it,  *  the  species  is  the  of  water  which  has  the  same  thermal 
whole  succession  of  organisms  which  ex-  capacity  as  the  body.  Thus  the  thermal 
Libit  the  same  form  in  the  same  environ-  capacity  of  unit  mass  of  a  substance  is 
Dient.'  In  this  conception  no  absolute  called  its  specific  heat,  and  is  identical 
standard  of  what  constitutes  a  species  can  with  the  ratio  of  the  thermal  capacity 
be  set  up,  nor  can  the  number  of  species,  of  any  mass  of  substance  to  that  of  an 
especially  among  the  transitional  varie-  equal  mass  of  water.  The  specific  heats 
tics  of  the  lowest  forms  of  life,  be  deter-  of  the  metals  and  of  many  other  sub- 
mined.  In  mineralogy,  chemistry,  and  stances  have  been  carefully  determined, 
such  sciences  as  relate  to  inorganic  sub-  and  are  tabulated  in  all  the  larger  books 
stance*,     spoil's     is     regarded     by     some  on  heat. 

writers   as   being   determined   by    identity  Sftect&cled    Be8X     (TremarctOM     or- 

of  physical  properties,  as  specific  gravity,  "                         apcch     nQtU9)t    the    sole 

hardness,  eic :  and  by  others,  as  consti-  representative    of    the    bears    in    South 

tuted  by  chemical  composition,  the  physi-  America,    inhabiting    the   high   mountain 

cat     properties     going     for     nothing.     In  forests  of  Chile  and  Peru.     It  is  so-called 

scientilic    classification    species    unite    to  from    the    light-colored    rings    round    the 

form    groups    called    genera,    which    are  eyes  having  exactly  the  appearance  of  a 

included    in    orders,    the    orders    forming  pair  of  spectacles;   the  rest  of  the  face 

elates,  mid   so   on. —  Species   in   logic   is  and  body  being  black, 

a   group  of   individuals  agreeing  in   com-  SuectftCleS     (spek'ta-kll),       a       well- 

moil  attributes  and  designated  by  a  com-  »r c^ t'aA'lco     known      and      Invaluable 

moo  mime:  ;i  conception  subordinated  to  optical  instrument  supposed  to  have  been 

another    conception,    mlb-d    a    genus    or  invented    by    Roger    Hacon    in    the    thir- 

gencric  conception,   from   which   it   differs  teenth  century,  and  used  to  assist  or  cor- 

iu     containing     or     comprehending     more  rect  some  defect  in  the  organs  of  Tisirsi. 

attributes,   atid   extending   to    fewer   indi-  Spectacles  consist  generally  of  two  oval 

viduals;  thus  in  logic  *  man  *  is  a  apt  cits  or    circular   lenses   mounted  In   a    Ufht 


Specter-bats 
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metal  frame  which  is  made  up  of  the 
'  bows/  *  bridge,'  and  *  sides.'  The  lenses 
are  usually  bi-concave,  bi-convex,  or  con- 
cavo-convex, though  lenses  torming  seg- 
ments of  a  cylinder  are  used  in  some 
cases  of  astigmatism.  In  long-sighted 
persons  the  defect  of  the  eye  is  counter- 
acted by  convex  lenses,  in  short-sighted 
persons  by  concave  lenses.  (See 
Sight.)  Divided  or  bi-focal  spectacles 
have  each  lens  composed  of  two  semi- 
circles of  different  foci  neatly  united  one 
above  the  other;  one  half  for  looking  at 
distant  objects,  aid  the  other  for  exam- 
ining things  near  the  eye.  Another  kind, 
called  pcrtscopic  spectacles,  has  been  con- 
trived in  order  to  allow  considerable  lati- 
tude of  motion  to  the  eves  without 
fatigue.  The  lenses  employed  in  this  case 
are  either  of  a  meniscus  or  concavo-con- 
vex form,  the  concave  side  being  turned 
to  the  eye. 

Specter-bats  .(Phy"o«tomid«)f   a 

r  ~**vw    fnmi|y  0f  insectivorous 

Cheiroptera,  which  have  :  simple  and 
fleshy  leaf-like  appendage  to  the  nose, 
and  a  forefinger  of  two  joints.  They 
attain  to  a  considerable  size,  and  the 
family  comprises  the  vampire-bats  (which 
see). 

Spectroscope   fig*^™- 8ke<*> io£; 

in  spectrum  analysis.  (See  Spectrum.) 
It  usually  consists  of  the  following  parts: 
1st,  a  tube  with  a  narrow  slit  at  one 
end,  and  a  convex  lens  at  the  other, 
from  which  parallel  rays  of  light  proceed 
when  light  is  made  to  pass  through  the 
slit,  the  two 
forming  together 
what  is  called 
the  collimator. 
2d.  A  prism  of 
dense  flint-glass 
on  which  the 
rays  fall  after 
emerging  from 
the  collimator. 
3d.  An  observ- 
ing telescoi>e  so 
placed  that  the 
rays  traverse  it 
after  emerging 
from  the  prism.  The  accompanying  figure 
gives  a  ground  plan  of  the  arrangement; 
8  is  the  slit,  c  the  collimating  lens,  p 
the  prism,  o  tin*  object-glass  of  the  tele- 
scope, and  k  the  eye-piece.  An  image 
of  the  slit  will  be  formed  at  /  by  rays 
of  given  refrangibility,  others  between 
/  and  r  by  rays  of  greater  refrangi- 
bility, and  others  between  /  and  r  by 
rays  of  less  refrangibility.  These  differ- 
ently refracted  rays  yield  a  complete  spec- 
trum. 


Spectrum  jg^JkA^STS 

a  wall  or  screen  by  a  beam  of  light, 
as  of  the  sun,  received  through  a  narrow 
slit  and  passed  through  a  prism,  being 
thus  decomposed  or  separated  into  its 
constituent  rays,  (See  Light.)  This 
stripe  is  colored  throughout  its  length, 
the  colors  shading  insensibly  into  one  an- 
other from  red  at  the  one  end,  through 
orange,  yellow,  green,  blue,  indigo,  to 
violet  at  the  other.  These  colors  are 
due  to  the  different  constituents  of  which 
solar  light  is  made  up,  and  the  stripe 
seen  is  formed  by  an  indefinite  number 
of  images  of  the  slit  ranged  in  order  and 
partially  overlapping.  The  analysis  or 
decomposition  of  the  beam  is  due  to  the 
different  refrangibilities  of  the  component 
rays,  the  violet  being  the  most  refrangi- 
ble and  the  red  the  least.  Resides  the 
colored  rays,  the  spectrum  contains 
thermal  or  heating  rays,  and  chemical 
or  actinic  rays  which  are  not  visible  to 
the  eye.  The  heatina  effect  of  the  solar 
spectrum  increases  In  going  from  the 
violet  to  the  red,  and  still  continues  to 
increase  for  a  certain  distance  beyond 
the  visible  spectrum  at  the  red  end,  while 
the  chemical  action  is  very  faint  in  the 
red,  strong  in  the  blue  and  violet,  and 
sensible  to  a  considerable  distance  be- 
yond the  violet  end.  The  actinic  rays 
beyond  the  violet  may  be  rendered  visible 
by  throwing  them  upon  a  surface  treated 
with  some  fluorescent  substance.  A  pure 
spectrum  of  solar  light  is  crossed  at  right 
angles    by    numerous    dark    lines,    called 

Fraunhofer'$ 
lines,  each  dark 
line  being  in- 
variable in  po- 
sition. The  fig- 
ure shows  the 
positions  of  the 
most  conspicu- 
ous of  these 
fixed  lines,  and 
the  letters  above 
them  are  the 
names  by  which 
they  are  known, 
being  those  as- 
signed to  them  by  the  discoverer  Fraun- 
hofer.  For  the  proper  understanding  of 
the  import  of  these  lines,  five  principles 
require  to  be  kept  in  view.  First,  an  in- 
candescent solid  or  liquid  body  gives  out  a 
continuous  spectrum.  Second*  an  incan- 
descent gaseous  body  gives  out  a  discontin* 
won*  spectrum,  consisting  of  bright  lines. 
Third,  each  element  when  in  the  state  of 
an  incandescent  gas  gives  out  lines  pecul- 
iar to  itself.  Fourth,  if  the  light  of  an 
incandescent  solid  or  liquid  passes  through 


Arrangement  of  Partt  in  Spectroscope. 
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a  gaseous  body,  certain  of  its  rays  are 
absorbed,  and  black  lines  in  the  spec- 
trum indicate  the  nature  of  the  substance 
which  absorbed  the  ray.  Fifth,  each  ele- 
ment, when  gaseous  and  incandescent, 
emits  bright  rays  identical  in  color  and 
position  on  the  spectrum  with  those 
which  it  absorbs  from  light  transmitted 
through  it.  The  spectrum  of  sodium,  for 
instance,  shows  two  bright  lines  which 
correspond  in  position  with  the  double 
black  line  at  d  (the  sodium  line)  shown 
in  figure.  Now,  applying  these  princi- 
ples to  the  solar  spectrum,  we  find,  from 
the  nature  and  position  of  the  rays  ab- 
sorbed, that  its  light  passes  through 
hydrogen,  potassium,  sodium,  calcium, 
barium,  magnesium,  zinc,  iron,  chromium, 
cobalt,  nickel,  copper,  and  manganese,  all 
in  a  state  of  gas,  and  constituting  part 
of  the  solar  envelope,  whence  we  con- 
clude that  these  bodies  are  present  in  the 


object,  and  must  not  be  confounded  with 
mirrors,  which  are  coated  with  tin- 
amalgam  on  the  posterior  aide. —  In 
surgery  the  name  is  given  to  an  instru- 
ment used  for  dilating  any  passage,  as 
the  ear,  or  parts  about  the  uterus,  with 
a  reflecting  body  at  the  end,  upon  which 
a  light  being  thrown  the  condition  of 
the  parts  is  shown. 

metal    used    for 


spec- 


Speculum  Metal,  ^  »~ 

ula  of  reflecting  telescopes.  It  is  an 
alloy  of  two  parts  of  copper  and  one  of 
tin,  its  whiteness  being  improved  by  the 
addition  of  a  little  arsenic. 
Sneddin?  (sped'ing),  James,  born 
*^  o    near      Bassenthwaite,      in 

Cumberland,  in  1810;  died  from  the 
effects  of  a  cab  accident  in  1881.  He 
was  educated  at  Bury  St.  Edmunds  and 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  was  gradu- 
ated in  1831,  and  was  long  an  honorary 
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red 
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orange     yellow  green 

Solar  Spectrum,  showing  Principal  Lines. 


substance  of  the  sun  itself,  from  which 
they  have  been  volatilized  by  heat.  The 
moon  and  planets  have  spectra  like  that 
of  the  sun,  because  they  shine  by  its 
reflected  light,  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
each  fixed  star  has  a  spectrum  peculiar 
to  itHcIf.  It  has  been  already  said  that 
the  incandescent  vapor  of  each  elemen- 
tary substance  has  a  characteristic 
spectrum,  consisting  of  fixed  lines,  which 
never  changes.  This  furnishes  the  chem- 
ist with  a  test  of  an  exquisitely  delicate 
nature  for  the  detection  of  the  presence 
of  very  minute  quantities  of  elementary 
bodies.  Thus,  by  heating  any  substance 
till  it  becomes  gaseous  and  incandescent 
and  then  taking  its  spectrum,  he  is  able 
by  the  lines  to  read  off,  as  it  were,  from 
the  spectrum,  the  various  elements 
present  in  the  vapor.  Several  new  ele- 
ments, as  rubidium,  caesium,  indium, 
and  thallium,  have  thus  been  detected. 
See  Spectroscope. 

Spectrum  Analysis.    frZnSpcc' 

SueClllum    (*P°k'il-lum>,      in      optics 
^  and  astronomy,  a  reflecting 

surface,  such  as  is  used  in  reflecting 
ti*!i  M'oprs,  usually  made  of  mi  alloy  of 
copper  and  tin  i  see  S/i*culum  M»tnl 
below »,  but  frequently  now  of  yla^s. 
Those  of  gla*s  are  rovered  with  a  If! in 
of  silver  on  the  side  turned   toward  the 


fellow  of  his  college.  In  1847  he  under- 
took, with  the  collaboration  of  Mr.  R. 
L.  Ellis  and  Mr.  D.  D.  Heath,  to  prepare 
a  complete  edition  of  Bacon's  works; 
but  the  former  died  while  the  task  was 
unfinished,  and  the  latter  only  gave  oc- 
casional assistance.  The  work,  there- 
fore, was  almost  entirely  left  to  Sped- 
ding,  who  completed  and  published  his 
labors  in  seven  volumes  (1857-61).  This 
done,  he  published  The  Life  and  Letter* 
of  Bacon  (seven  vols.,  1862-74),  and  Re- 
views and  Discussion*,  Literary,  Polit- 
ical, and  Philosophical f  Evening*  tctta  * 
Reviewer,  and  Studies  in  English  Historu. 
Sueech  (spwh),  spoken  language;  ut- 
"  tered  sounds  intended  to  con- 

vey meaning,  and  produced  by  the  organs 
of  voice,  namely,  the  larynx,  and  tbt 
mouth  and  its  parts,  including  the 
tongue  and  teeth.  In  speech  two  great 
classes  of  sounds  are  produced,  these 
being  usually  known  as  vo%ceU  and  coa~ 
sonants.  Vowels  are  pronounced  by 
sounds  coming  primarily  from  the  larynx 
and  passing  with  comparative  freedom 
through  the  mouth  cavity,  though  modi- 
fied in  certain  ways;  while  consonants 
are  formed  by  sounds  caused  by  the 
greater  or  less  interruption  of  the  cur- 
rent of  air  from  the  larynx  in  the 
mouth.  Vowels  can  be  uttered  alone  and 
independently   of  consonants,   and   their 


sounds  can  be  prolonged  at  will;  conso- 
nants have  no  importance  In  speech  as 
apart  from  vowel*,  and  are  named  con- 
sonants from  being-  used  along  srlth 
vowels.  Both  vowel  and  consonant 
sounds  are  Terr  numerous  if  we  investi- 
gate the  different  languages  of  the 
world,  bat  any  one  language  only  baa 
a  fraction  of  those  that  may  be  used. 
A  single  sound  may  convey  an  Idea  of 
itself  and  thua  form  a  word,  or  several 
may  be  combined  to  form  a  word,  and 
If  the  word  Is  ottered  by  several  dis- 
tinct successive  changes  in  position  of 
the  vocal  organs  It  is  a  word  of  so  many 

K liable*.  Words,  again,  are  combined  to 
nn  sentences  or  complete  statements, 
and  the  aggregate  of  words  used  by  any 
people  or  commtmity  In  mutual  Inter- 
course forms  Its  language-  See  PkUot- 
**--"-,    Vowel,  Comoi 

™ble,  £_ 

by  watching  the  motion  of  the  lips, 
larynx,  etc,  of  a  speaker,  baa  been 
scientifically  studied  for  years  past  and 
is  now  Uugbt  to  the  deaf  with  strik- 
ing success.  This  system  has  definitely 
replaced  the  old  finger-sign  alpha- 
bet of  the  deaf,  on  which  It  is  a  vast  im- 
provement. 

SpwdweU  <2>?*S>-J»  5-K 

genu  Veronica.  nst.  order  Hcrophulsri- 
,  natives    of   temperate   climates   ail 


being.) 

Its  flow 

Speke 


._  _  a  tonic  and 
diuretic.  V.  S'escrisM,  or  gennander- 
leaved  speedwell,  has  much  the  same 
properties  as  common  speedwell,  and  V, 
CMModryt,  or  germander  speedwell,  is 
a  very  general  favorite,  on  account  of  Its 

ong    the    very    first    that   opens 

i  in  the  early  spring, 
(spekj,    John    rXimnira,    an 

English  traveler,  born  In  1827; 
died  from  a  gun-shot  accident,  In  1804. 
In  ISM  be  obtained  a  commission  In 
the  40th  Begiment  of  Bengal  Native 
Infan-j-j.  and  took  part  In  the  war  of 
the  Punjab.  In  18M  be  accompanied 
Burton's  party  m  their  expedition  to 
Somali  Land,  and  was  wounded  In  that 
disastrous  affair.  In  1857  Bpeke  and 
Burton  again  set  out,  directed  by  the 
Boyal  Geographical  Society,  their  object 
being    to    ascertain    the    position    of   the 

Eeat  lakes  of  the  Interior.  The  great 
ke  Tanganyika  was  discovered,  and 
Burton  falling  sick,  Spekn  proceeded 
north  snd  discovered  the  south  end  of 
the  Victoria  Nyania.  For  this  discov- 
ery he  was  awarded  the  gold  medal  of 
the  Boyal  Geographical  Society.  In 
1862,  accompanied  by  Captain  Grant,  be 
explored  the  western  and  northern  margin 
of  the  lake,  and  found  a  river  flowing 
north  and  out  of  the  lake,  which  proved 
to  be  the  White  Nile.  His  discoveries 
and  adventures  were  described  by  him 
In  his  Journal  of  the  Discover*  of  Ik* 
Hourct*  of  Ike  SOe  (1803)  and  Wkot 
Led  to  Ike  hUeovtrw  of  fas  Hourtx*  of 
the  Kile   (lfWHl. 

Bruit  a  hard-grained  vnriety  of  wheat 
open,  ITrllicMm  ,,4^)  grown  fa,  om- 
▼st«i  localities  In  Germany  snd  elsewhere 
In  Europe.  Kmmer,  a  similar  and  hardier 
vsriMy  (railed  also  'spelt').  Is  grown  In 

tfcjt   ITnllxl    tilmt~m        Mnelt    was   mlrinMrl 


Spelt  « 


■  enldvsted 


over  the  world.  The  aperies  consist  of 
herbs,  under* bruin,  or  shrubs,  with  oppo- 
site, alternate,  or  verticillate  leaves. 
The  B»wer>  are  of  a  blue,  white,  or  red 
color,  having  two  ■tatnens,  snd  are  ar- 
ranged   in   axillary  or   terminal   spikes  or 


I". 


irV<Hi,a 


the  United  States. 
In  aneient  Egypt. 

Sp«it«»  iSS to<*£.wlw  to "- 

Spence  ftf.Vtornlbt.  botn  to  1783; 
died  In  1800.  The  observation  of  the 
habits  of  animals,  more  especially  Insects, 
early  formed  a  favorite  pursuit  with 
him.  Having  made  the  acquaintance  of 
the  distinguished  entomologist,  Mr. 
Kirby,  the  result  was  the  Joint  produc- 
tion of  the  well-known  PonmUr  Introduc- 
tion lo  Entomology.  The  first  volume 
of  this  work  appeared  in  1815.  and  It  was 
subsequently  completed  la  four  vol  mure 
lo  1820.  Mr.  Spence  was  at  one  time  In 
at    Hull;    later    ha    resided    ha 

Gannon    Jcmx, 

i   of  the   first   Earl 

bom    In    1798:    died    kg 


Spencer  Spenser 

1834.  He  was  educated  at  Ilarrow,  and  ftnpnrtAr  a  city  of  Worcester  Co- 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  When  be  0PC11W*>  Massachusetts,  about  12 
had  completed  bis  education  he  traveled,  miles  w.  of  Worcester.  Its  principal 
and  on  bis  return  was  elected  member  industry  is  the  manufacture  of  boots 
of  parliament  for  the  county  of  North-  and  shoes,  one  of  its  factories  being 
ampton.  In  1789,  by  his  father's  death,  very  largo.  Woolens,  satinet,  wire,  etc., 
he  became  Earl  Spencer.  In  the  House  are  also  manufactured.  Pop.  5030. 
of  Lords  he  voted  with  the  Whigs  till  finpn  r»pr  flnlf  an  extensive  inlet  of 
the  period  of  the  French  revolution,  °llcm'cl  wuu»  South  Australia; 
when  he  joined  the  party  of  Pitt,  and  length  about  200  miles,  breadth  at  widest 
was  for  some  time  a  member  of  the  about  IK)  miles,  and  at  inner  extremity 
Pitt    administration.     Earl    Spencer   was  about  3  miles. 

president  of  the  Uoxburghe  Club  at  its  Stteiier  4*I>s1'ner),  Philipp  Jakob,  a 
origination,  and  possessed  the  largest  and  ,  *  Gorman  Lutheran  divine,  born 
richest  private  library  in  the  world.  A  in  HS35;  died  in  17U3.  In  1051  he  corn- 
catalogue  of  the  rarest  and  most  costly  menccd  his  theological  studies  at 
works  of  the  collection  was  prepared  by  Strasburg,  became  in  1054  tutor  to  the 
Dibdin —  Hibliothcea  tipeneeriana,  or  a  Princess  of  the  Palatinate,  and  delivered 
Descriptive  Catalogue  of  the  Books  lectures  on  philosophy  and  history.  In 
Printed  in  the  Fifteenth  Century,  and  1004  he  was  made  doctor  of  theology  at 
of  Many  Valuable  First  Editions  (four  Strasburg,  and  in  1000  he  received  the 
vols.,  1814).  ofhYo  of  senior  clergyman  at  Frankfort- 
Snenfifir  Herbert,  an  English  phi-  on-t he-Main.  In  1070  he  instituted  his 
kjpciii/Ci,  losopher,  born  at  Derby,  celebrated  collegia  pietatis,  which,  against 
April  27,  1S20;  was  educated  by  his  his  will,  I>ecaine  the  origin  of  pier  it  m. 
father,  a  teacher  of  mat  hematics,  and  From  HS80  to  1091  he  was  preacher  to 
his  unciu,  a  clergyman;  was  apprenticed  the  court  in  Dresden.  He  went  in  1001 
as  a  civil  engineer,  and  worked  several  to  Berlin,  and  he  took  an  active  part 
years  on  railways;  contributed  several  in  the  foundation  of  the  University  of 
professional    papers    to    the    Civil    Engi-  Halle.     See  Pietism, 

titer     and     Arrhit<ct*s     Journal,     besides  SltellSer     (speu'scr),    EdhuKD,   a   dis- 

a    series    of    letters    in     1S12,    on    The  F^"°^*     tinguished  English  poet,  was 

Propir    sphere    of    Government,    to    the  born    in    London    about    1553,    and    was 

Somonformist ;    became   in    1S4S   subedi-  probably    descended    from    the    Spensers 

tor   of   the   Economist:   published    Social  of   I  In  rat  wood,  Lancashire.     He  was  ad- 

Statics    (isTili,    and    Principles   of   P*y-  mitted    as    a    sizar    of    Pembroke    Hall, 

ehologu    (1*551.     About    the    year    1S59  Cambridge,  on  May  20,  1509,  was  grad* 


he  projected  a  complete  scheme  of  philos-  uutcd_as    B.A.    in    1573,    and    as    M.A. 

ophy.    based    on    the    principle   of    evolu-  in     lTuW.     On     leaving     the     university 

tion  in  its  relation  to  life.  mind,  society,  he    is    thought    to    have    resided    in    the 

and    morals.     This   ambitious  and   exten-  north    of    Kngland,    where   he   uniucceas- 

fiive   schi'iiii*   was   fulfilled   as   follows: —  fully   wooed  a   lady  whom   he  celebrates 

Fir*t    Prin t-ipb*    (1*»;*J»  ;    Principles    of  under    the    name    of    Kosalinde    in    his 

Biology      (I^«'i7i;      Principle     of     Pxy-  Shepherd's   Calendar,   published   In    1579. 

ehotog'u    (IMlli  ;    Principle*  of  Sociology  The  year  before  he  had  gone  to  London, 

(1*77 »  :  Or-  mon'ml  Institution*  (1S7*.H;  where   he   wa»   introduced   to  Sir  Philip 

Pnlitmil     Institution*      (lvsi»i;      Ecctc-  Sidney,     to     whom     he     dedicated     this 

*ia stir nl  Institutions  (1^5),  these  latter  poem.     In      1580     he      was      appointed, 

being   part<   of   his    principles   of  Soeiol-  through    the    influence    of    Sidney,    secre- 

ogu:   principle*  0f   Ethics    (isJKD.     His  tary  to  Lord  Grey  de  Wilton,  lord-lieu- 

otl.tr   wurks   imdude   Education    (  isijl  >  ;  tenant   of    Ireland,  and  became  clerk  of 

E**'n/s:   S'i'ntifir,   Political,   mid  Spirit-  degrees    and    recognizances    in    the    Irish 

latin     (  l*5*-i ■•.';•  ;    clarification    of    the  Covin  of  rhancery.     In  1586  Lord  Grey, 

S'i'ticcx  {  1m;j  i  ;  The  study  of  Sociology  in  conjunction  with  the  Earl  of  Leicester 

il^7.';»  ;     and     Man     n  r*u*     the     state  and  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  procured  for  bim 

il*»M».     l'.i-id<<   hi--  own   work   It.'  pub-  a    grant    upwards   of  3000  acres   in   the 

li-hi-d    eight    parts    nf    an    elaborate    l)>  -  county  of  Cork,  out  of  the  forfeited  lands 

nrriptirr     So*  i  •//•##/;/     «-"i:i|iil«d     by     oilier  of  the  Karl  of  Desmond.     He  accordingly 

writer-,    li'it    •  !a--i!ied    ai:d    arranged    by  fixed   his  residence  at   KHcoIman,  in   the 

hiin^'l:'.     S|.-rit.r    is    n-ganhd    a-   one   of  county    of    Cork,    about    1588,    in    which 

tin-      i:.'.-f      ]>r>.!oiin'l      thinker**      of      tin?  year    he    resigned    his    clerkship    in    the 

pn ■-•■lit    a j<*.    and    hi-    works    have    had    a  Court  of  Chancery.      In  1588  he  was  ap- 

gr--.it     in  I"  n>  ii«  ■•■     up«>n     r<-«<nt     ^-i'-ntific  poiuh-d    clerk    of    the    council    of    Cork, 

nrtd      ]ihih*-M|<hi>'      thought-,     lb-      died  and    in    the    following    year    received    a 

December  h,  l'JCo.  visit    from    Sir    Walter    Raleigh,    who* 


Spenser 


Spermophilus 


since  the  death  of  Sidney  in  1580,  had 
become  his  most  intimate  friend.  lie 
was  then  engaged  in  the  composition  of 
his  great  work,  the  Faerie  Queene,  of 
which  he  had  written  the  first  three 
books.  With  these  he  accompanied 
Raleigh  the  next  year  to  England,  where 
they  were  published  in  1500,  with  a 
dedication  to  Queen  Elizabeth.  Raleigh 
also  gained  him  the  favor  of  the  queen, 
who  rewarded  his  poetry  and  dedica- 
tion with^  a  pension  of  £50.  It  was 
probably  in  the  same  year  that  the 
Daphnaida  was  first  published,  and  it  is 
certain  that  before  the  close  of  that 
vear  Spenser  was  again  at  Kilcolman. 
He  then  passed  an  interval  of  two  or 
three  years  in  Ireland,  where,  in  1594, 
he  married.  The  courtship  is  celebratea 
by  him  in  eighty-eight  sonnets,  and  its 
consummation  in  his  Epithalamium. 
In  151)5  he  paid  another  visit  to  London, 
and  published  various  volumes  such  as 
Colin  Clout's  Come  Home  Again,  and 
Astrophcl  and  The  Mourning  Muse  of 
Thcstylis;  his  sonnets  and  Epithalamium 
in  one  volume;  the  fourth,  fifth,  and 
sixth  books  of  the  Faerie  Queene,  to- 
gether with  a  new  edition  of  the  first 
three  books;  his  1'rothalamium  or 
Spousal  verse  on  the  marriages  of  the 
Ladies  Klizabeth  and  Catharine  Somer- 
set; and  Four  Hymns  in  Honour  of 
Love,  of  Beauty,  of  Heavenly  Love,  and 
of  Heavenly  Beauty,  together  with  a 
reprint  of  his  Daphnaida  and  Epithala- 
mium. It  was  probably  also  during 
this  visit  that  he  drew  up  his  View 
of  the  State  of  Ireland,  which  was  pre- 
sented to  Klizabeth,  but  which  lay  in 
MS.  until  printed,  in  HK13,  by  Sir  James 
Ware.  In  151)7  Spenser  returned  to 
Ireland,  and  in  September,  151)8,  he  was 
appointed  sheriff  of  the  county  of  Cork. 
The  rebellion  of  Tyrone,  however,  took 
place  in  October,  and  Spenser's  house 
was  fired  by  the  populace,  and  his  infant 
child  perished  in  the  flames.  The  poet 
arrived  in  Knglaud  with  body  and  spirit 
broken  by  these  misfortunes,  and  died 
the  following  January,  151)1).  He  was 
interred  in  Westminster  Abbey  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  Karl  of  Essex,  where  a 
monument  was  afterwards  erected  by 
the  celebrated  Anne,  countess  of  Dorset. 
As  a  poet,  although  his  minor  works 
contain  many  beauties.  Spenser  will  be 
judged  chiefly  from  the  Fat  rie  (Jueene. 
In  the  full  title  the  poem  is  described  as 
'disposed  in  twelve  books  fashioning 
twelve  moral  virtues.'  and  six  of  Miese 
were  published,  besides  two  cantos  on 
Mutability  first  published  in  1011.  It 
is  allegorical  in  method,  but  his  allegori- 
cal characters  are  treated  with  a  riclmeiw. 


variety  and  originality  which  have  given 
them  an  enduring  place  among  the  crea- 
tions of  English  poetry.  It  is  supposed 
that  part  of  the  unfinished  poem  may  have 
perished  when  the  poet  s  house  was 
sacked  and  burned. 

Spenserian  Stanza,  ^L^/^- 

mund  Spenser  In  his  Faene  Qucene. 
It  consists  of  a  strophe  of  eight  uecas>> 
labic  lines  and  an  Alexandrine,  and  has 
a  threefold  rhyme,  the  first  and  third 
lines  forming  one,  the  second,  fourth, 
fifth,  and  seventh  another,  and  the  sixth, 
eighth,  and  ninth  the  third.  It  is  the 
stateliest  of  English  measures,  and  was 
adopted  by  Byron  in  his  Childe  Harold. 
SDerPTlla  ( »P«-*r'gfl-la )  f  a  genus  of 
^r^*©1****  plants,  nat.  order  Caryo- 
phyllaccce.  See  S purvey. 
SuermaPPtl  (»per-ma-s«'ti),  a  fatty 
operiuaLCU  material  obtained  chiefly 
from  cavities  in  the  skull  of  the  sperm 
whale  (which  see).  During  the  life  of 
the  animal  the  spermaceti  is  in  a  fluid 
state,  forming  part  of  the  oily  liquid 
which  is  found  when  the  head  of  the 
whale  is  opened.  On  exposure  to  the 
air  the  spermaceti  concretes,  and  de- 
posits from  the  oil.  Some  of  the  larger 
whales  have  been  known  to  yield 
twenty-four  barrels  of  8]>ermaceti,  and 
from  seventy  to  a  hundred  barrels  of 
oil.  After  being  purified  the  spermaceti 
concretes  into  a  white,  crystallized, 
brittle,  semitransparent  unctuous  sub- 
stance nearly  inodorous  and  insipid.  It 
is  bland  and  demulcent,  with  considerable 
nutritive  qualities  when  taken  internally. 
It  is  chietly  employed  externally  as  an 
ingredient  in  ointments  and  cerates.  It 
is  ulso  largely  used  to  form  candles. 

SpermatOZOa  <*J"'r-«na-to-»ya>.  the 
**f  %,*««««•  vwmvmi  microscopic  animalcule- 
like  bodies  developed  in  the  semen  of 
animals,  each  consisting  of  a  body  and 
a  vibratile  filamentary  tail,  exhibiting 
active  movements  comparable  to  those 
•f  the  ciliated  zoos|>ore8  of  the  algie, 
or  the  ciliated  epithelial  cells  of  animals. 
Spermatozoa  are  essential  to  impregna- 
tion. 

Qrwkv-m  nil  the  oil  of  the  spermaceti 
opeim-Ull,     whn|e§  wh|ch  i8  ^parated 

from  the  spermaceti  and  the  blubber. 
(See  Spermaeeti.)  This  kind  of  oil  is 
much  purer  than  train-oil,  and  burns 
away  without  leaving  any  charcoal  on 
the  wicks  of  lamps.  In  composition  it 
differs  but  slightly  from  common  whale- 
oil. 

SpermOpMlUS  (■Per-morHut).  the 
^viuiw^u^iw     name  of  a   genus  of 

rodent 'a,  common  in  North  America, 
where  they  are  known  generally  m  fopfc- 


Sperm  Whale 


Sphenodon 


tr$  and  ground-nquirreU.  Eastern  Eu- 
roi*f  produces  one  species,  8.  citillu*, 
called  also  the  8u$lik. 

Sperm  Whale,   %t^"^J/pt 

7u*»,  a  species  of  ctaca  belonging  to 
the  section  of  the  whale  order  denomi- 
nate] •  toothed  *  whales,  generally  met 
with  in  the  Pacific,  but  occasionally  also 
on  the  coast  of  (Jr«*i.n]and.  The  large 
blunt  head  in  an  old  male  is  sometimes 
30  feet  Ion?,  and  forms  al»out  a  third 
of  the  total  length  of  the  body;  while 
the  '  blowholes  •  or  S  shaped  nostrils  are 
situated  in  the  front  part  of  the  head. 
The  weight  of  an  adult  animal  is  esti- 
mated at  about  1M0  tons,  and  in  a  male 
W  fret  long  the  flipi»f*r  mensur««d  5  fret 
3  inches,   and  the  two-Iobed   tail-fin   had 


arsenal,  cannon-foundries,  various  yards, 
docks,  and  basins,  and  is  defended  bj 
two  forts.  It  has  an  active  trade.  Ex- 
cellent olive-oil  and  wine  are  produced 
in  the  vicinity.     Pop.  74.1  lOO. 

SDeZZia.    (8Pet'8ia«     ancient,     Tipar+> 
^  not)f  an  island  in  the  Grecian 

Archipelago,  at  the  eastern  entrance  of 
the  Gulf  of  Xapoli,  about  3  miles  s.  a.  w. 
of  the  coast  of  ArgoJis;  length,  4  miles; 
breadth,  about  3  miles.  The  chief  town* 
bearing  the  same  name,  stands  on  the 
east  shore,  and  the  greater  part  of  the 
inhabitants  are  employed  in  commercial 
pursuits.     Pop.  4432. 

Sphaerularia  ( »fip™-i*'ri-») .  *  *>«  - 

*,£,**«*,«.«*«*•*.  W  atode  or  round  para- 
sitic worm  existing  in  certain  species  of 
bees.    The  female  is  nearly  an   inch  in 


Sperm  Whale  ( Phy tiler  macrocepkmlus). 


a  breadth  of  nearly  L*0  fr»«t.  The  top 
of  tin-  hack  is  coriti'iUi'd  almost  in  a 
straight  line  from  the  upper  part  of  the 
h"ad :  th««  belly  is  enormous,  but  the 
body  t Litis  off  towards  the  wide  tail. 
The  f-olor  i*  a  hlar  -ki*h-gray.  which  may 
exhibit  ir r*-»-ui-li  or  bluish  hues  on  the 
upP'T  part*.  The  t«-»-t  h  of  the  lower 
jaw  aii-riitfi*  each  about  \\  inch*-*  in 
i«-iisMi.  This  whale  i*  of  considerable 
«oiii!;.»-!i  i;il  v ;i I r j»-  ;ilike  for  its  oil  and  its 
yi»-!»l  or  Sp-n:.a«-*-ti.  //.  r. 

•  -ji.'ii.    tin*    iiiost    rapid    river    of 


Spey 


Sf.»l;i!id :  llo  miles  long,  from 
h:\-r:-.*  --  -hire  fo  Moray  Firth.  Not«*d 
for    i*-    -.ilr.-.orj    h-herji**. 

Sdcitv   's,,ri'-  ki-mi.s:  amhrosk.  an 

*  *  A !!.»-r!«-.i ii  ••1#-«-t ri<-sil  engineer, 
Imrii  it  r«,r»|:irnl.  N  Y..  in  1^M>:  in- 
v«-ii'iir  '»f  'he  j\  r«»-<-'iiji|iii--.  and  the  gyro- 
-'.iii.1./*  r  for  -hip-  and  aeroplanes  i  s#»e 
<i i/i/#"  'i/i*  i.  Al-o  iii\fi;?or  of  tire-Con- 
trol ::pp.ir.lf ']•*  hL'he-r  ili*i-!t«|T  y  seareh- 
l.:jh».  ::  rid  Ti  ,ii|i>roi|-  -|»«*r*jji  1  dia\;f-i*s  prin- 
<-i !■;.!! >   f-ir  *  hf   I'lu'.-d  S'ii'<-  Navy. 

Sl)CV6r      ,,r     ^  !* '"  '  '  ,;     'S,i',"r».     See 

Spezia  !,;;v"':i1Vi'-,:t  "",[,,,r:  l'\*'n  in 

*  ^   I  '.ny,  ..«»  rn :  !■—  K.  s.  i;   of  denoa, 

on  the  fiu'i  «.f  Sp"/'::!.  v.  hii  h  h-r»-  forms 
an  ndt/>;r. ■'-!«•  L.irhor.  If  i-  a  great 
itaiiaii   naval   Mat  ion.   and   bus  a  marine. 


length,  and  consists  of  little  else  than 
a  mass  of  fatty  tissue  with  reproductive 
organs,  neither  mouth,  oesophagus,  in- 
testine, nor  anus  being  present.  The 
male  is  only  about  the  28,000th  part  the 
size  of  the  female. 

Sphagnum  iSS"^  »R5 

over  the  earth  in  temperate  climates 
readily  recognized  by  their  pale  tint,  fas- 
ciculate branchlets,  and  apparently 
sessile  globose  capsules.  They  are 
aquatic  plants,  and  constitute  the  great 
mass  of  our  bogs  in  swampy  and  moory 
districts. 

Suhene  (sf£D)«  *  mineral  composed  of 
w"  silicic  acid,  titanic  acid,  and 

lime.  Its  colors  are  dull  yellow,  green. 
gray,  brown,  and  black.  It  is  found 
both  in  the  amorphous  and  in  the  crystal- 
line state.  The  primary  form  of  its 
crystal  is  an  oblique  rhombic  prism. 

Sphenodon  ££"„;&:  JESS 

as  forming  a  family  by  itself.  It 
represent «»d  by  several  genera  in 
times.  The  only  extant  species  (&.  pump- 
tat um  i  is  a  native  of  New  Zealand,  and, 
although  on<e  abundant.  Is  now  being 
rapidly  thinned.  Of  late  it  hes  become 
th*  favorite  fond  of  the  pig.  and  Is  eaten 
by  man.     It  frequents  rocky  isJeta,  living 


in    holrs    in    tlip    siinil    or    aim 

It  Is  alsornllml  Batu-ria  pvwlaiu.  iiuii-rniiihiHiiui   mimr  ctplniiui  why   ll    h 

Sphenoid  Bone  ticJl'uoi'>  >  ■    s"'  l™£*ir£  J,V,  ^mX!nl  '"" u 

Sphere  JL"?0,  *.**"*&  n  |",,i'1  Sphincter  i-'1''*'""1- ■ '«  <>»"«,  « 

Bruvls     body  ™n  mined  imili-r  *  hIiikIv  "J"""""1"     iimur   applied   hi-iic  rally    I* 

•urfnco,   which    in   cvi-ry    purl    in  *in«*ill>-  n    kind    i>f   circular    mum le»,    or    mimi'lcn 

d  infant    from    a    point    called    tin-   center,  in  HngN,  which  m>rn>  In  i-lnm<  tin-  citciiinl 

It   tuny   b*   ponce  iv.-d    In   lie   gcii.Tjiliil    l.y  nriiit v*   uf  iirjpiiii.,   n-   ■  1  ■•  -  »pliltu  1.<r  .it   tlu> 

tbe    revolution    of   a    Hciiiirin  le    iihnul     il»  mouth,    uf    111"   eye*,   clc,    nod    mor>>   pnr- 

diauicier,   whi.'h   remiiiiiM   I'm-il,  mul   nlii.li  Menhir])'   In   I  In.™.-  mi u   lli-tik   which,   Ilk* 

in  heme  enlle.1   the  run  of   I  he  sphere.      A  il«-  uptime!  er  ..f  Hi.-  iiihih.  lime   (In-   |iccu- 

Beet  hill  of  n  f.|»hi'n-  imidi'   hv  11   plum-   pmhi-  linrily   of   heliiji    In   n   nlnlc   uf   pcrnuiiieiit 

ing    through    it*    renter    in   culled    n    (/mil  <-..iilr<i.-ll.m,  iii.l.-|n- ■nil)    „f  Hi.-  will,  mill 

circle  of  (he  uplicrc ;   nnd   when   the  nil-  or  relmlng  .inly  when  It  In  required  llml 

ting     iilnne    flora     not     iiiihh     thniiiKli     I  Hi-  lln-    ii.iiI.-nIh    of    III.,    oruiiim    which    llii-y 

enter  the  section  is  culled  u  wttt  rinU-  ,-lu»c  n|imjl,l  Ik   eun ■n.tled. 

it-^'^tehinli  ^lind-r  'r^h'rraYn'  SphingidH!  ^ '^ ^ "^^ 
In  one  another  nit  Hi"  rube*  of  ili.ir  din-  ll»n  I  'rcpii™  uhnbi.  'I'll.-  Ih».-.n  heliing- 
uielcni.  The  wirinc  of  n  sphere  I-  iipinl  inn  In  flu*  .IM-ioti  ki-ii.-iiiIIv  llv  In  Un- 
to four  limes  thi>  nrni  of  oni-  of  it-  uivnl  evening    or    .-nil)     in 

circle*,  mid  the  -nlldiiy   is  found  l.y  n     

■dying  (ti<>  i-nhi-  of  tin-  diameter  liv  - 
or  1  of  -7.S.M;  or  hy  uiulllplyln 
area  uf  n  great  circle  l.y     j       '     ' 


...n- whound-rtonk 
hill   m>  i  inn  I. If  io  jiiii-rpr.-l   it*  Meaning. 

wai.:  "what  !i"!?nml"wi«,|k«|  on  four  l-it« 
In  ih.-  u«rnJi)K.  i «-»  m  noon,  nnd  it.n*  in 
th-  .■icili,*.  Thin  wim  hi  Ii.ni  ei  plained 
hy  (Jvlipn-.  win,  -nl.l  Hint  nun  walked 
.hi  hiit  hniid*  nnd  feci  when  yount,  or  in 
the  iii<> riling  »f  life:  nl  the  noon  of  Mf* 
the  lie  w  Hiked  erect;  slid  in  the  evening  of 
"    LU    d»)'n    Lt    sunuorted    bimatil    upon    ■ 


Sphinx-moth 


Spider 


■tick.  Whereupon,  her  riddle  being  read, 
the  sphinx  destroyed  herself.  The  sphinx 
was  used  by  the  Greeks  for  artistic  and 
decorative  purposes,  and  seems  to  have 
been  in  some  sense  symbolic.  The  Egypt- 
Ian  sphinx  had  n  human  bead  (male  or 
female)  on  the  body  of  a  lion  (not 
winged),  and  was  always  in  a  recumbent 
Mure,  with  the  fore-paws  stretched 
ward,  and  a   headdress  resembling  an 

■    ■   —  like   ( 


adapted  for  obtaining  the  systolic  pres- 
sure only;  others  for  obtaining  either 
the  systolic  or  diastolic  pressure,  or  both. 
The  average  systolic  pressure  In  adult* 
ranees  from  110  to  135  millimeters  of 
mercury-  ~  The  c uhyinno graph  registers 
the  character  of  the  pulse  on  a  strip  of 
paper  moved  by  clockwork. 

Spice  Islands.   «»  *•"■«■«. 


j   odor    and    a    hot    and 
,   and   used   for   seasoning 

,   pepper,   cloves,   finger. 


id  Pyramid  of  Ghwh. 


those  of  the  ancient  Egyptians  found  in 
the  ancient  ruins.  The  largest  sphinx, 
that  near  the  group  of  pyramids  at  Gixeh, 
is  about  150  feet  long  and  IS  feet  high ; 
the  body  is  monolithic,  but  the  paws, 
which  are  thrown  out  50  feet  in  front,  are 
ronstructed  of  masonry.  There  were 
also  sphinx  figures  in  Egypt  with  rams' 
bends  and  hawks'  heads.  The  Egyptian 
sphinx  was  probably  a  purely  symbolic 
figure,  having  no  historical  connection 
with  the  Greek  fable,  and  the  Greeks 
may  have  applied  the  term  to  the 
Egyptian  statues  merely  on  account  of 
on  accidental  external  resemblance  to 
their  own   figures  of  the  sphinx. 

opmnx  mom  a  |pwiei  uf  molh  ^ 

longing  to  the  family  Sphlneidte  (which 
►i-fj  ;  »i  culled  from  the  stiff,  erect  pose 
:i"iun.-.l  by   the  hirvau  when  disturbed. 

Sphygmomanometer   f^/;"1 ','""; 


pungent  flavo 
food,  such  as 
nutmeg,   allspice 

Snider   ("pi'der),  the ._  . 

opiucr  jngect.ine  animals,  constituting 
a  section  of  the  class  Arachnids,  order 
Pulmonarla.  The  head  and  cheat  an 
united  to  form  one  segment  known  as  a 
cepha  lot  borax ;  no  wings  are  developed, 
and  breathing  is  effected  by  means  of 
pulmonary  or  lung  sacs.  For  the  most 
part  the  Arachnids  are  oviparous.  The 
abdomen  Is  furnished  with  from  four  to 


for 


measuring   'In*  H-iiMi'in  of  the  b!'"Ki 
rent.      fW.t    ■>(    1b.-e    iiictrmut-tils    buve 
mercury   ill    i In-   •  nil   of   u    lube,   like   a 

'lll'l'lll '■'.     ii-ll.  ;-     lire     ..1i.!;i'.i|      I,)      a 

si-nun    III..'    v.~  tiiui'I-  mi  u   <Ii:i1      1'rea- 


A,  Tha  ma..   ._       .       

ITfutHaria  rlrtff*)  considerably  maralnsd. 
front  portion  or  ths  body,  consisting  si  Us 
smHlgnniHtfd  hrad  and  thorn;  ■.  Uaxillsr? 
P'.lpi;  i,  Abdomen.  B.  Front  portion  of  tb) 
h-id  of  the  time,  showing  ths  eight  syss  (/) 
and  ths  mandibles  (n).  0,  Under  sld*  at  lb* 
hrad  nod  trunk,  showing  ths  tnu  Jaws  <■), 
rl-.n  tawer  lin  tt\.  and  Am  nont  pints  to 
llagnun  si 


Spider-crab 


Spikenard 


.enuit^,   with   which   they   form 

webs,  and  which  proceed  from  interna] 
reservoirs.  The  spider's  web  is  usually 
intended  to  entangle  their  prey  (chiefly 
Dies),  but  spiders  also  spin  webs  to  make 
tbeir  abodes,  and  for  other  purposes, 
"be  legs  number  four  pairs,  and  DO  nti- 
ttnna?  are  developed.  Their  mandibles 
are  terminated  by  a  movable  book,  flexed 
interiorly,  underneath  which,  and  near  its 
extremity,  is  a  little  opening  that  allows 
s  passage  to  a  venomous  Quid  contained 
In  a  gland  of  the  preceding  joint.  After 
wounding  their  prey  with  their  hooked 
mandibles  they  inject  this  poison  Into  the 
wound,  which  suddenly  destroys  the  vic- 
tim. The  common  garden  or  cross  spider 
"      '    I    diadCma),    with    its    geometi'      ' 


and  the  If.  avicularia  of  Surinam,  alleged 
to  feed  on  small  birds,  are  notable  forms. 
To  this  family  also  belong  tbe  trap-door 
spiders,  which  excavate  a  nest  in  tbe 
ground,  and  lit  to  the  aperture  a  curious 
little  door  or  lid.  These  are  numerous  in 
parts  of  the  western  United  States.  The 
tarantula  (LycGta  tarantula)  is  regarded 
iu  Italy  as  capable  of  producing  a  kind 
of  dancing  -madness  by  its  bite.  Tbe 
English  bunting  or  zebra  spider  (Rait km 
»rrnicii»)  is  a  pretty  little  nrarliniihin. 
The  Clotho  durandh.  Inhabiting  Spain 
and  North  Africa,  is  remarkable  as  con- 
structing a  kind  of  little  tent,  in  the  In- 
terior of  which  the  ejigs,  inclosed  in  lit- 
tle pouches,  are  contained,     Tbe  interest- 


■-i|.hl< 


«    I  Lr-7 


mCttt 


denizens    of    fres 

subaqueous  HIV.  aiiit  niiiHinn'i  ttieir  tw-n-t 
somewhat  in  the  form  of  iliviiijf-tu'lls  with 
the  mouth  opening  ihuvinmnts.  togi-t licr 
with    tbin    webs   in    which   their   prey   Is 

opiaer  crao,  crnbs    of    til0    tBmL|y 

Ma  is  :I(c  from  the  rough  general  resem- 
blance their  bodies  nnd  long  legs  possess 
to  those  of  spiders.  The  lfuiri  niuinitdo, 
or  conitnon  or  tliorntmck  spider-crab,  is 
quite  a  faniilinr  spit-ies.  and  is  very  com- 
monly taken  in  (lie  crab-pots  of  fisher- 
men. The  ftmr-liornt'd  spitlcr-crab  (  Irc- 
•ojiirw    (i/rnoi/'-'i)    hus   n    triangular   budy, 

n sessing     four     horn-like     processes     in 
lit,    tbe   two   centrsl   ones    forming   the 

are  many  species  of  these  found  parasitic 
on   birds  ami  uuadrtineds. 

Spider-monkey,    "^XT™-   many 

species  of  plntyrhmc  or  New  World  mon- 
keys, but  wore  especially  to  tbe  members. 


of   tbe  genus  Atilei,   which  are  distin- 

Suisbed  by  the  great  relative  lengths,  slen- 
emess,  and  flexibility  of  tbeir  limbs,  and 
by  the  prehen- 
sile power  of 
their  tails.  A  /V/'S  i 
familiar  species  //■  ,  '.' , 
is  the  chameck  v'*T'C>' 
(Alele*  CAo- 
mecfc),  which 

dantly  In  Bra- 
zil. The  body  is 
about  20  Inches, 
the    tail   2    feet 

color  Is  a  gen- 
eral black.  The 
coalU  (A.  pan- 
iicut) ,  another 
typical  species, 
has  an  average  length  of  12  inches;  the 
tail  measures  over  2  feet  long,  and  the 
fur  is  of  a  dark,  glossy,   black  hue. 

Spiderwort,    S' i?™2,",tl.,*m*  ot 

r  '     plants     of     tbe     genus 

Tradeicantia,  one  species  of  which,  T. 
vtrpintca.  Is  cultivated  ill  gardens. 

SpiegeldMnif»-«S,»'i.i*rerSiS 

from  specular  Iron  ore,  or  brmatite,  con- 
taining a  large  percentage  of  carbon  and 
manganese.  Being  remarkably  free  from 
impurities,  as  phosphorus,  sulphur,  silica, 
it  is  largely  used  in  the  Bessemer  process 
of  st  eel-ma  king  for  tbe  purpose  of  rein- 
troducing carbon. 

Spielhagen  g™jSi„PS: 

born  at  Magdeburg  In  18211 ;  entered 
Berlin  University,  studied  law  at  Bonn, 
and  taught  in  the  tiymnasium  at  Lelpsic 
until  he  adopted  llie  profession  of  litera- 
ture. His  chief  novels  are  :  Problematical 
Xaturei  (18t!l)  ;  Throttgh  Niakt  to  Liakt 
(lStr.1);  Hammer  and  Anvil  (1889>  ; 
tJvrr  Forward  (18721  ;  Storm  Flood* 
(IS7S1;  Vklrnkannt  (1SS4)  :  8 mi 
(ISlir.i,  and  Fauttulm  (1W1TI.  He  also 
produced  plays,  translations,  etc. 
Spigelia  ^rui^'raVs'  wormW*d  ' 
plants,  nat.  onler  I-ognma 
Snilcp  (splki.  a  species  of  inflorescence 
»P**C  in  which  tbe  flowers  are  sessile 
long  n  common  axis,  as  in  the  common 


plui 


Spikenard  figj*4^ 


._  the  East  Indies, 
vi  Jatamami,  nat.  order 
The  root  has  a  strong 
sharp,  bitterish  taste.  This 
is  the  true  spikenard  of  the  ancients,  and 
it  baa  enjoyed  celebrity  from  the  earliest 


period  on  account  of 
tin-  valuable  extract 
perfume  obtained 
in  its  roots,  which 
.v:is  used  it,  the  an- 
cient baths  and  lit 
feasts.  It  in  called 
jatamami  or  bnlekur 
by  die  Hindus,  and 
sumbul  <>r  *KNJ>uJ  by 
the  Arabians.  It  is 
highly  esteemed  in 
tin-    East    us   a    per- 


.  as  to  Vole 
eWlico,  Andro- 
iVurdu<,   Lai'- 


applied  to  Aralia  r 


I'ni 


Qnilrp  rtil  ll  vuUlile  oil  obtained  by 
opilte  VU,  dis[imut.  iMra„d„ia  sph-a 
(a  species  of  lim-uderi  with  water.  It 
lias  a  less  agreeable  odor  llian  true  laven- 
der-oil, nil,!  in  si"vitir,<l)y  heavier.  It  is 
obtained  from  (he  leuv.-s  uud  stalks  of  the 
jiliiiit.  True  liivi'iiili'r-oil  is  obtained  from 
111.-  hum 

Knikinp-  ""'  operation  of  driving  a 
opining,    nnil  or  fplUi  Lnlo  the  [ouch. 

hole  of  a  cannon  so  as  In  make  it  «u- 
Kt>rvl<t>nble.  When  the  spiking  was  in- 
tended to  be  only  temporary  u  spring 
spike  was  usud,  which  was  afterwards 
released  by  the  stroke  of  n  hammer.  In 
other  cusfit  a  new  (ouch-hole  required  to 
be  drilled. 

Sninftp-e  <*I'"ViJl.  Spim'acii.  a  genua 
°Pma6e  of  plants,  iiat.  order  Cheno- 
podiacen-.  There  is  only  one  species. 
Itpinatia  ultraiia  (common  spinach  I,  well 
known  on  account  of  ils  use  i»  the 
kilelieu.      It   is  •■a(en  sometimes  in  salads. 


ncnlly 


and    . 


■....,,1,1,. 


There  . 


Hnr.leiit.-Ilu- 
hnu  Kit  li-f  nil  leil. 
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is  ttnmlfn'riifini  * 

Spinal  Cord 


ol  vertebrates,  ine  spinal  core  in  mail 
which  is  from  ID  to  18  inches  lone,  bit  di 
reel  connection  with  the  brain  by  mem 

of  tbe  medulla  oblongata,  and  pai """" 

the   back   until   it    terminates    in   ■   an  jm 
thread   at   tbe   level   of   the  lint   lumb^aaa 
vertebra.     (See   Spine.)      Lodged   fa   iL_ 
bony     vertebra    it     varies     in     tluckneaaar: 
throughout,  and  like  the  brain  Is  '— — '- 
by     membranes    called     respectively    s    — 
mater    and    dura    mater.     Situated    &■■■■ 
tween  these  two  are  the  delicate  layers 
the  arachnvid  membrane,  Inclosing  a  *p*_ 
which    contains    the   cerebro-spinal   "■■ — Ssl 
Ilesides  these  protective  coverings  there 

also  a  packing  of  fatty  tissue  which  ft. ; 

tlier  tends  to  diminish  all  shocks  s_  i 
jars.  The  spinal  nerves,  to  the  aunifc=s 
of  thirty-one  on  each  side,  pass  out  fr  sz. 
the  cord  at  regular  intervals,  pierce  "^sc_ 
dura  mater,  escape  from  the  backbc*.  ^e 
and  ramify  thence  through  the  soft  p»-  « 
of  tbe  body.  Eight  pairs  pass  off  in 
region  of  the  neck  called  the  cert* 
nerves,  twelve  pairs  are  dorsal,  five 
lumbar,  and  live  tacrat,  while  the  1 
pair  comes  off  behind  the  coccy*.    In 

and    white    matter.     The    gray    mat  *«r, 
which  is  characterised  by  large  cells-.       » 
gathered  in  the  center  into  two  cresr^a"  '■ 
shaped   masses   connected   at   the  cem*™J 
part  of  the  cord.     Tbe  white  matter.  <^°J°: 
Bisting  mainly  of  libers,  Is  outside  of     »na 
surrounds    these    gray    crescents.      In        W 
functions   the   spinal  cord   forms  a  t  vurt 
along    which    sensory     impressions     «x«f 
pas*  to  the  brain,  and  along  which  bs«W 
impulses  may  travel  to  the  muscles-       It 
is    besides    a    great    reflex    center.         «* 
/I rain.  Serve  and  Spine. 

Spindle  <8&t%*  J?**?-* 

twisting  and  winding  the  fibers  dr»*s 
from  the  distaff,  or  the  pin  used  In  s»J*a- 
n big- wheels  for  twisting  the  thread,  "* 
on  which  tbe  thread,  when  twlste*».  a 
wound.  It  is  applied  also  to  m  meaMBie 
of  yarn;  in  cotton  a  spiadte  of  18  batata 
is  ir.,120  vanls:  in  linen  a  tpiniU  o*M 
beers  is  14,400  yards. 

Spindle-tree  <JSirS&i£S£ 


•spinach   < 


.1  spindle-tree  (fft 

i.i  rurnimuti  is  found  wild  throalmw 
-  north  of  Europe.  The  wood  Is  Ml 
lite  color,  finely  grained,  and  hard.  It 
,s  once  esteemed  as  a  material  w 
uii-al  inslruments  and  spindles,  key* 
uame.     E.   dmcricasM,   the   bsjfJBf 


bush,  is  found  growing  in  moist  woods  in  cord  (which  see).  The  disease  to  which 
the  United  States  and  Canada.  this  bony  structure  is  most  liable  is  called 

Sriine  (*Pln;  L-  spina,  a  thorn),  the  angular  curvature  of  the  spine.  Begin- 
Mr***c  term  applied  to  the  backbone  of  ning  with  inflammation  it  goes  on  to  ul- 
a  vertebra  ted  animal,  and  so  called  from  ceratlon  (caries),  until  one  or  more  of 
the  thorn-like  processes  of  the  vertebra,  the  vertebra)  becomes  soft  and  breaks 
The  human  vertebral  column  is  composed,  down.  The  result  of  this  is  that  the 
in  the  child,  of  thirty-three  separate  vertebra  are  crushed  together,  the  back- 
pieces,  but  In  the  adult  the  number  is  bone  bent,  and  a  projection  or  hump 
only  twenty-six,  several  pieces  having  be-  gradually  formed  behind.  The  modern 
come  blended  together.  These  separate  method  of  treatment  is  to  apply  to  the 
bones  are  arranged  one  on  the  top  of  the  patient's  body,  from  the  hips  to  the  arm- 
other,  with  a  layer  of  gristle  oetween  pits,  a  continuous  bandage  of  plaster  of 
each  which  helps  to  unite  them,  while  Paris,  which  affords  to  the  back  a  close- 
this  union  is  completed  by  partially  mov-  fitting  support.  Lateral  curvature  of  the 
able  joints  and  strong  fibrous  ligaments,  spinet  unlike  the  former,  is  not  so  much 
The  first  seven  vertebra*,  which  are  called  due  to  disease  of  the  column  as  to  a  re- 
cervical,  occupy  the  region  of  the  neck;  laxed  condition  of  the  body.  It  is  most 
twelve  form  the  supports  from  which  liable  to  attack  young  rapidly-growing 
spring  the  ribs,  and  constitute  the  main  persons  between  the  ages  of  ten  and  fit- 
portion  of  the  back,  being  accordingly  teen.  Treatment  by  plaster  of  Paris 
called  dorsal;  five  in  '  the  small  of  the  bandage  may  be  necessary ;  but  strength- 
ening food,  regular,  moderate  exercise, 
and  cold  bathing  may  prove  sufficient  to 
effect  a  cure. 

Qriine     m  botany,  *  sharp  process  from 
djmj&cj    tne  woo$j  p^  0f  a  plant     It 

differs  from  a  prickle,  which  proceeds 
from  the  bark.  A  spine  sometimes  termi- 
nates a  branch,  and  sometimes  is  axil* 
iary,  growing  at  an  angle  formed  by 
the  branch  or  leaf  with  the  stem.  The 
wild  apple  and  pear  are  armed  with 
spines ;  the  rose,  bramble,  gooseberry,  etc., 
are  armed  with  prickles.  The  term  is  ap- 
plied in  soology  to  a  stout,  rigid,  and 
pointed  process  of  the  integument  of  an 
animal,  formed  externally  by  the  eplder- 
_.  mis  and  interna*  I ly  of  a  portion  of  the 

The  Human  Spine.  cnt^  or  corresponding  structure. 

.    .    ,    ftiYiTipIl*     or  Spink,  (spin'el),  a  spe- 

1,  Atlas,  or  vertebra  ropportliig  the  hud.    oyiUKUK,    deg  of  ^  a  mo^p^^  cf 

2,  Cervical  vertebra.    3,  Dorsal  ▼•rtybra.    4,   corundum,     which     occurs     in     regular 

JSSSS  orTe.t^Urflpro?e^r-  £l&M  f^  **d  -«~timei .In  rounded  grains. 
proeSts.    #.  Spinous  process.  Its   colors   are   red,   black,   blue,   green. 

brown  and  yellow.  It  consists  chiefly  of 
back'  are  denominated  lumbar;  five  alumina,  with  smaller  proportions  of 
pieces  follow  which,  in  the  adult,  unite  magnesia,  silica,  and  protoxide  of  iron, 
to  form  the  sacrum;  and  four  which  Clear  and  finely-colored  red  varieties  are 
unite  to  form  the  coccy*.  The  vertebral  highly  prised  as  ornamental  stones  in 
column  so  arranged  presents  two  forward  jewelry.  The  red  varieties  are  known  as 
curves,  the  first  in  the  neck,  the  second  spineUe  ruby  or  bales  rata  while  those 
tt  the  lower  part  of  the  back;  and  two  of  a  darker  color  are  called  Ctvlonite 
corresponding  backward  curves.  The  or  Pleonast.  It  Is  found  In  the  beds  of 
vertebra?  differ  in  form  according  as  they  rivers  in  Ceylon,  and  Siam.  and  embedded 
belong  to  the  cervical,  dornal.  or  lumbar  in  carbonate  of  lime  in  North  America 
region,  but  they  have  all  certain  charac-   and  Sweden. 

teristics  in  common.  Each  possesses  gmnet  (■Pm'et),  an  old  stringed  In- 
what  ia  called  a  body,  an  arch  which  in-  ^r***^*  strnment  with  a  keyboatd  for 
closes  a  ring,  and  various  projections  and  the  fingers,  somewhat  similar  to  the  harp- 
notches  by  means  of  which  the  bones  are  slchord  but  much  smaller  In  else,  one  of 
articulated.  When  the  vertebra  are  in  the  precursors  of  the  piano.  The  strings, 
position  the  rings  are  all  situated  one  which  were  placed  at  an  angle  with  the 
above  the  other,  and  so  form  a  cavity  or  keys,  were  sounded  by  means  of  crow-quill 
canal  in  which  lies  the  protected  spinal  plectra  attached. 

22—0 


Spinning 


wool.  Sax,  cotton,  or  other  such  material. 
From  remote  times  this  process  wan  ac- 
complished by  means  of  a  distnff  rouml 
wbich  the  woo]  or  other  hlicr  lo  1*  spuu 
was  coiled,  and  a  spindle  or  round  stick 
tapering  at  each  end  and  with  a  notch  f in- 
fixing tile  yarn  or  thread  at  the  upper 
end  as  'be  spinning  went  on.  The  spindle 
was  twirled  round,  for  the  purpose  of 
twisting  the  thread,  generally  by  a  move- 
ment against  the  runt  leg,  and  while  the 
left  hiiud  of  the  s filmier  guided  and  sup- 
plied the  fiber,  the  right  hand  fashioned 
it  into  it  thread  between  finger  and  thumb. 
The  earliest  improvement  on  this  method 
wjis  to  fix  the  spindle  horizontally  in  a 
frame  and  cause  it  to  revolve  rapidly  by 
t   band   passed    round   a    large 


Were  h-ft  free  (see  Spiiiniug-iclM-cl} ; 
while  a  further  improvement  was  effected 
by  the  introduction  of  a  double  spindle- 
wheel,  with  twisting  arms  on  the  spindles. 
This  was  the  Spinning  implement  which 
obtained  until  the  invention,  about  1707, 
of  the  spinning- jenny.      See   Cotton  Spin- 

Spinning-jenny,   "J  Sy^EXf 

machine  by  means  of  which  a  number  of 
threads  could  be  spun  at  once.  It  was 
invented  ahout  lili"  by  James  Hnr- 
grcaves,  a  lumens  hi  re  weaver,  and  con- 
sisted of  a  ti umber  of  spindles  turned  by  a 
common    wheel    or    cylinder    worked    by 

Spinning-wheel,  J, JS?";  „  „'?; 

cotton,  or  Jinx  into  threads  by  the  hand. 
H  consists  m"  a  wlicd.  bund,  niitl  spin. lie, 
ban  a  distnff  iitlacliei],  and  i*  driven  by 
foul  or  !.v  bund,  usually  the  former,  a 
(rendle  being  .  rn [J I. f v.i I.  llcfure  the  In- 
trndnrtiuii  nf  machinery  fur  spinning 
there  were  lien  kinil.  nf  s]iir)ni]ii;-\v!irel-i 
ill  .mmimll  Hi-.  II. ■■  I»r„r  ,>■!,■■!  f.ir  sjiin- 
■liiiK  ttoi.l  unit  c.itmi.  and  Hie  »■»»'!  or 
tftu-mi   vhf<l  fur  spinning  flax.      Sec  Kpin- 

Qninnla      (i«lii*Wln  i.    A  MiuinMO.   M,tn- 

OpiIlOlo  !  |s  (1|.  ,L  ,|istii>  ■iiHi.'i]  i'i'li- 
cntl  and  Ire-inlN-r  „V';ir]  ancT-iil  Itiiliail 
faii.ilv.  .mii.  1 .. .in  ill  li.-ima  ali-iut  ITiCIl: 
and  died  in  HL.-;m.  H..  jnined  Tli  ■  Span- 
is!,    fours    i.i    tin-    Nrlli.-.liiii.l-.    and    "hen 

lh-  Anl k-  All.,  rl  nf  AiMriii  hail  failed 

I..  ri'.lLi.--  n.iet fi.-r  a   lengthy  si-;.-,  h- 

whs  snpe-d,,!  by  Spin..!.,.  e.U.,  ivas  siic- 
res-iful  llUMi.  !(■■  «:!•  th.-r.-TI|K,ll  np- 
j,,i„r..,|  ,...u.rii:iiirl.T-iii-.  I.i-l-  ..f  all  the 
Spanish  and  Italian  f.. ,.-.■-  in  lb-  N-thnr- 
laudB,     During  the  ft  llowing  live  yearn  he 


Spinoza 

frequently  encountered  Maurice,  prince  of 
Orange,  with  no  decisive  result*,  and  at 
length  the  war  was  ended  by  an  ar- 
mistice (1600).  Spinola  was  next  ac- 
tively engaged  in  the  Thirty  Years'  war. 
In  1IJ20  he  conquered  the  Lower  Palatin- 
ate, and  when  the  armistice  with  Holland 
was  broken  be  invaded  that  country.  He 
laid  siege  to  licrgen-op-Zoom,  from  which 
he  bad  to  retreat ;  but  in  16*24  he  invested 
and  reduced  Breda  after  ten  months' 
siege.  This  was  his  last  great  military 
achievement. 
Snirn-i7A     (spe-no'zal,    Raruch,    or    it 

opinoza  be  a£terwatd8  ra|]ed  WoMdt 

1'eneuict  de  Spikoza,  was  born  in  16*32, 
of  1'or tuguese-Je wish  parents,  in  the  tbea 
free  city  of  Amsterdam,  and  died  In 
1(177.  He  whs  trained  in  Talmudic  and 
other  Hebrew  lore  by  Rabbi  Morteira;  ac- 
quired a  knowledge  of  Latin  from  the 
free- ih inking  physician.  Van  den  Ende; 
came  ,  under  the  influence  of  the  new 
philosophic  teaching  of  Descartes; 
ceased  to  attend  the  synagogue ;  refused  a 
pension    offered    by    the    rabble    for    his 


Benedict  de  Bpti 


conformity,  and  was  expelled  from  tba 
Ixrucli tilth  community:  fled  from  Amster- 
dam  to  the  suburbs  to  escape  the  enmity 
of  the  fanatical  Jews ;  removed  froni 
t  hence,  after  five  years'  seclusion,  to 
[tynnbun;,  where  he  lived  until  1B63: 
nnlisi T|iii'ntlv  went  to  Voorburg;  and  ul- 
timately i1'i~l*  settled  in  The  Hsgue. 
where  be  died.  By  his  craft  as  a  grindei 
of  optical  lenses  he  maintained  a  frugal 
position  in  (he  households  of  the  friend* 
with  whom  he  lived.  He  refused  a  pen- 
Finn  from  the  French  king  and  a  profes- 
sorship in  H.idelberg  because  their  ac- 
ceptance might  hazard  that  high  freedom 
ni  thought  and  conduct  which  was  ever 
hn  jeiilmis  care;  but  he  accepted  a  legacy 
from  hu  friend.  Dc  Vrlea.     Thla  annuity 


Spinthariscope  Spires 

enabled  him  to  devote  a  large  part  of  Qnirnl  (epfral),  Id  geometry,  the 
his  time  to  the  study  of  philosophy.  The  ^P"*"  name  given  to  a  claaa  of  curve* 
first  result  of  his  labor  was  published  distinguished  by  this  property,  that  they 
anonymously  in  1070  under  the  title  of  continually  recede  from  a  center  or  fixed 
Tractate*  Theologico-Politicut,  and,  be-  point  while  they  continue  to  revolve 
cause  it  put  forth  a  strong  plea  for  about  it.  The  moving  point  is  the  pen- 
liberty  of  speech  in  philosophy,  it  was  crotrix  of  the  spiral,  the  fixed  point  is  the 
placed  on  the  Index  by  tbe  Catholics,  and  pole  of  the  spiral,  and  the  distance  from 
condemned  by  the  authorities  in  Holland,  the  pole  to  any  position  of  the  generatrix 
Such,  indeed,  was  tbe  storm  which  this  in  the  radiui  vector  of  that  point. 
treatise  occasioned  ibat  tbe  author  him-  Snirnl  Vessels  ln  vegetable  anat- 
self  published  nothing  further.  After  his  T""1  *  cbdcib,  omy>  fine  traQfc 
death  all  his  unpublished  writings  were  parent  membranous  tubes,  with  one  or 
conveyed  to  Amsterdam,  and  there  the  more  spirsl  fibers  coiled 
Opera  Potthtima  was  published  (1077).  up  in  their  interior. 
In  the  Ethia,  therein  included,  his  sys-  They  are  generally  pr.s- 
tem  of  philosophy  was  developed  ;  each  of  ent  among  the  other 
its  five  books  being  dignified  by  a  series  vessels  of  plants,  and  In 
of  axioms  and  definitions  after  tbe  method  trees  are  found  chiefly 
of  Euclid  in  bis  geometry.  In  all  there  in  the  medullary  sheath 
are  twenty-seven  definitions,  twenty  surrounding  the  pith. 
axioms,  and  eight  postulates;  and  the  The  filler  may  be  single 
central  conception  of  the  whole  system  is,  or  double,  or  it  may  be 
that  God,  who  is  the  inherent  cause  of  composed  of  numerous 
the  universe,  is  one  absolutely  infinite  threads.  Their  function 
substance,  of  which  all  the  several  parts  w  supposed  to  be  thst 
which  we  recoguize  are  hut  finite  ex-  of  the  conveyance  of  "*' 
tn,  being  hut  a  part  of  They  are  easily  din 
e.  has  neither  a  separate  eI™ 

..  jolf-  letermlning  will;  but  the  .. 

that  he  can,  by  menns  of  knowledge  and  of  many  plants,  whVn  tbe  fibers  may  bo 
love,   so   far   control    his   passions   as   to  unrolled,  and  present   themselves  at  dell- 
enter  into  the  joy  which  springs  from  this  cate  filaments  like  tbe  threads  of  a  cob- 
idea  of  an  all-embracing  God.  web. 
SniTltrinrisrrmp     u"    instrument    de-  Snire      IfiP'Oi    tt    term    specifically   ap- 

opimnanscope,  TiHi.d  hv  Sir  WiI_  opire   plioil  t0  the  tttper£g  por^m  £ 

Ham  Crooked  in   1(103  to  show  the   lumi-  n    steeple    rising    above    the    tower,    but 

nous  effects  due  to   radium.      It   indicates  sometimes    loosely    applied    to    the   steeple 

by  scintillations   the   impact*  on   h    tlno-  itself.     The  earliest  spires.  In  the  arcbi- 

rescent  screen  of  tile  al|ihu  particles  given  tcctural  sense,  were  merely  pyramidal  or 

off  by  radium.  conical    roofs,    specimens    of    which    still 

Suir&cle   ( 8]>ir'a-kl>,    the    name    given  **■"*  in  Norman  buildings.     These  roofs, 

'  to  the   apertures  existing  on  becoming   gradually    elongated   and   more 

the  sides  of  the  body  in  mnecls.  ien(i|>edcs.  and    more   acute,    resulted    at    length    in 

spiders.  <■([-..  11ml  through  which  nir  is  ad-  the    elegant     tapering    spire.      The    spires 

mitted  to  the  breathing  m-gims.  which  of  mediaeval  architecture  (to  which  alone 
appropriate)  are  generally 
.tonal,   or   circular   in    plan; 

of  they  are  sometimes  solid,  more  frequently 

whieli    i-    formed    by    a.    Imruy    nv.f.      The  hollow,     and     are    variously     ornamented 

opening   itself   may   be  closed   by   a   kind  with  bands  encircling  them,   with   panels 

of  grating.  more    or    less   enriched,    and    witb    spire 

Spirffia     (spi-re'a),  n  genus  of  plants,  lights,  which  are  of  great  variety.     Their 


, They J     „„„.  __  „, 

this  greater  whole,  has  neither  a  separate    ered  on  breaking  asunder   mignlnsd. 


i.lv     presents     tin;     form'    of    a    square,    octagonal, 


......  a  crocheted,  and  they 

which  are  diffused  through  the  nre  almost  invariably  terminated  by  a 
lemperate  part*  of  the  northern  hem  I-  fininl.  The  term  spiie  is  sometimes  re- 
sphere,  generally  consist  of  small,  un-  stricted  to  signify  such  tapering  buildings, 
armed  shrubs  or  perennial  herbs,  with  rrowuing  towers  or  turrets  as  have 
simple  or  compound  leaves  nnd  racemes  or  parapets  at  their  base.  When  the  spire 
corymbs  of  white  or  reddish  (lowers.  Nov-  rises  from  the  exterior  of  the  wall  of 
era  I  North  Amerhan.  Indian,  and  Japa-  the  tower  without  the  Intervention  of  * 
nese  shrubby  species  nre  in  cultivation,  parapet  it  is  called  a  brooch. 
There  are  two  species  in  IJrent  Ilritain  Cniras  (sptrx:  German,  f-pryrr  <w 
which  are  known  by  tbe  name  of  meadoio.  °Plrcs  Sprirr).  a  town  in  navarta. 
octet.  capital  of  tb«  llbeniab  Palatini)*,  at  to* 


commence  or  tne  sspcyeroacn  witn  me 
Rhine,  10  miles  s.  s.  w.  of  Mannheim.  In 
early  times  Spires  was  a  fortified  out- 
post of  the  Romans,  and  after  Charle- 
magne it  was  long  the  residence  of  the 
emperors  of  Germany  and  the  seat  of  the 
Germanic  Diet.  The  prosperity  of  Spires 
began  to  decline  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury by  a  change  in  the  channels  of  trade, 
and  in  1089  the  city  was  burned  and 
blown  up  with  gunpowder  by  the  soldiery 
of  Louis  XIV.  For  many  years  it  re- 
mained a  heap  of  rubbish,  but  since  it 
came  into  possession  of  Bavaria  in  1816 
the  old  buildings  have  been  restored. 
The  chief  edifice  is  the  cathedral,  a 
Romanesque  basilica,  a  simple  but  vast 
and  imposing  building,  begun  in  1030  by 
Conrad  II,  and  completed  by  Henry 
IV,  in  10<>1.  When  the  city  was  burned 
the  blackened  walls  of  this  building  re- 
mained, but  the  ashes  of  the  eight  Ger- 
man emperors  buried  in  the  choir  were 
scattered.  It  was  not  till  the  present 
century  that  it  was  repaired  and  adorned. 
At  the  Diet  of  Spires,  held  in  1520,  the 
reformers  adopted  the  protest  which  con- 
ferred on  them  the  name  of  Protestants. 
Pop.  (1005)  21,823. 

Spirit  (spir'it) ,  immaterial  intelli- 
o|ix  u  gence,  intelligence  conceived  of 
as  apart  from  any  physical  or  corporeal 
embodiment,  or  an  intelligent  being  so 
existing  apart ;  also  applied  to  the  soul,  to 
a  disembodied  soul,  a  specter,  etc. 
SDilit    Spirits.     See  Alcohol, 

Spirit-level,  T  in1stjum(^  em^°y.ed 

^r"*"  *wwj  £or  t]eterniming  a  line 
or  plane  parallel  to  the  horizon,  and  also 
the  relative  heights  of  ground  at  two  or 
more  stations.  It  consists  of  a  tube  of 
glass  nearly  filled  with  spirit  of  wine, 
and  hermetically  sealed  at  both  ends,  so 
that  when  held  with  its  axis  in  a  hori- 
zontal position  the  bubble  of  air  which  oc- 
cupies the  part  not  filled  with  the  liquid 
rises  to  the  upper  surface  and  stands 
exactly  in  the  middle  of  the  tube.  The 
tube  is  placed  within  a  brass  or  wooden 
case,  which  is  laid  on  the  surface  to  be 
tested,  and  the  slightest  deviation  from 
the  horizontal  is  indicated  by  the  bubble 
rising  towards  the  higher  end  of  the 
tube. 
Qni  ri  f n  a  1  i  cm      (  spiVit-u-al-izm ) ,    the 

spiritualism    *erm  used  in  philoso. 

phy  to  indicate  the  opposite  of  material- 
ism,  but  now  also  specifically  applied  to 
the  belief  that  communication  can  be  held 
with  departed  spirits  by  means  of  rap- 
pings  or  noises,  writings,  visible  manifes- 
tations, etc.  The  belief  in  such  manifes- 
tations has  long  obtained,  but  in  its 
limited    and    modern    form    spiritualism 


aaces  irom  me  year  ±o-±o.  in  hub  year 
a  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fox,  who  lived  with 
their  two  daughters  at  Hydeville,  New 
York,  were  disturbed  by  repeated  and  in- 
explicable rappings  throughout  the  house. 
At  length  it  was  accidentally  discovered 
by  one  of  the  daughters  that  the  un- 
seen '  rapper '  was  so  intelligent  as  to 
be  able  to  reply  to  various  pertinent  ques- 
tions, and  so  communicative  as  to  declare 
that  he  was  the  spirit  of  a  murdered 
peddler.  When  this  discovery  was  noised 
abroad,  a  belief  that  intercourse  could 
obtained  with  the  spirit-world  became  epi 
demic,  and  numerous  '  spirit-circles •  we: 
formed  in  various  parts  of  America.     Th 


manifestations   thus  said  to  be  obtain 
from    the    spirits    were    rappings,    table — 
turnings,  musical  sounds,  intelligent  com 
munications,  raising  of  heavy  bodies,  et 
Part  of  the  peculiarity  of  these  phenom 
ena  was  that  they  were  always  more  o~ 
less  associated  with  a  medium,  who  war 
supposed  to  have  an  organization  sensi 
tively    fitted    to    communicate    with    th 
spirit-world.     The   first   professional   mi 
dium  who  came  to   Europe  was  a  M 
Hay  den,   and  she  was   followed   in   1 
by  Daniel  D.  Home,  who  visited  nearlsT 
all  the  courts  of  Europe.     The  latter 
sessed  unusual  powers,  and  was  sal 
be  able  to  float  up  to  the  ceiling  or  out  •• 
the  window  and  into  the  next  room.  Sua 
claims  not  only  attracted  the  curious,  a 
converted    the    unthinking,    but   also 
ceived  the  attention  of  legal  and  scientist 
men.     In   America   Judge   Edmonds 
Professor  Hare  undertook  to  expose  th 
fallacy,  but  both  had  to  admit  the 
ineness  of  some  of  the  evidence;  while 
England    the    truth    of    the    phenomer 
gained  the  assent  of  such  eminent 
verts  as  Alfred  Russell  Wallace,  Sir 
liam  Crookes,  and  Professor  De  Morgc» 
The  London  Dialectical  Society  appoints 
a  committee   to   investigate  the  pneno 
ena.  and  the  report   (1871)   declares 
genuineuess  of  the  phenomena,  but  d 
not    seek    to    explain    their    origin. 
America  the  believers  in  spiritualism 
very    numerous,    and    have    many   ne 
papers,  magazines,  and  books  to  explsr 
and  enforce  their  belief.     In  1882  a  H" 
ciety  for  Psychical  Research  was  orgs 
ized  in  London  for  the  purpose  of  m- 
ing  a   scientific   investigation   of  psyc 
phenomena  in  general,  including  those 
spiritualism.     This  society  is  made  o 
members   distinguished    in   scientific 
other  circles,  and  has  had  for  presi 
such    well-known    persons    as    Prof 
J.   Balfour,   former  British  premier, 
Oliver  Lodge,  and  others  of  equal 
It    has    made   very    numerous    invest 
tions,  and  has  decided  that  many  of 


manifestations  are  genuine,  some  of  the 
leadiug  members  accepting  them  as  of 
spirit  origin.  The  belief  generally  held 
by  non-investigators  is  that  the  phenom- 
ena of  spiritualism  are  the  result  either 
of  self-delusion  on  the  part  of  believers, 
unconscious  deception  on  the  part  of  the 
medium,  or  clever  conjuring.  The  litera- 
ture published  by  the  Society  named  is 
voluminous.  It  has  branches  in  the 
United  States,  where  a  similar  society 
has  recently  been  organized  and  interest- 
ing literature  published. 

Spirometer    wi-~m';-t«;> .  *  .con- 

wynviuvvvi  tnvance  for  determining 
the  capacity  of  the  human  lungs.  The 
instrument  most  commonly  employed  con- 
sists of  an  inverted  chamber  submerged 
in  a  water-bath.  The  breath  is  conducted 
by  a  flexible  pipe  and  internal  tube,  so 
as  to  collect  in  the  chamber,  which  rises 
in  the  water,  and  is  fitted  with  an  index 
which  marks  the  cubic  inches  of  air  ex- 
pired after  a  forced  inspiration. 
Suimlft  (spir'ft-la),  a  genus  of  cuttle- 
Jr  u*a  fishes  or  cephalopoda,  com- 
prising only  three  known  Bpecics,  so 
named  from  their  very  delicate  shell  be- 
ing rolled  into  a  spiral  form.     The  shells 


%,  Spirula  auttr&li*.  2,  It  a  shell. 

are  very  numerous  on  the  shores  of  New 
Zealand,  but  the  animal  forming  them 
is  extremely  rare,  being  seldom  found  ex- 
cept   in    a   fragmentary   state. 

Spitalfields    i*w«'«i-™;i«>.  »,kw; 

**r*vM,*4&w**«  i^  j„msiu  county  of 
Middlesex,  l>orough  of  Tower  Hamlets, 
and  one  of  the  eastern  suburbs  of  l^on- 
don.  After  ltiSTi  it  was,  and  still  is,  oc- 
cupied by  French  Protestant  silk  weavers, 
ami  is  a  great  seat  of  the  silk  manufac- 
ture. It  takes  its  name  from  tin'  spital 
or  hospital  of  St.  Mary,  founded  here  in 
the  twelfth  century.  Pop.  fti.-r.lK. 
Qnirliaad  (spit'hcdi,  the  roadstead  at 
DJUCUCHU     |h|1  0TI( r:l11<<.  „f   IV.rtMimuth 

harbor,  which  extends  about  1!  miles  n.  w. 
and  8.  v.,  with  an  average  width  of  14 
mile.     See    Portsmouth. 

Spitzbereen  <;p;1/,m"^v"^  «  f™p 

esnl  small  islands  in  the  Arctic  Ocean, 
between  hit.  7<i°  HO'  and  so-'  4o*  n.:  Ion. 
U°  and  1!U  K. :  nearly  equidistant  between 
(trceuland  and  Nova  Zemhlu.  the  largest 
being    \Vc*l    Spitzbergcu    ami    Northeast 


Land.  Very  little  is  known  of  their  in- 
terior, but  the  coasts  have  been  repeatedly 
explored,  and  present  immense  glaciers 
and  mountain  chains,  some  of  which  ex- 
ceed 4tMK>  feet  in  height.  The  climate  is 
intensely  cold;  and  vegetation  is  confined 
to  a  few  plants  of  rapid  growth.  For 
four  months  in  winter  the  sun  is  below 
the  horizon,  and  for  an  equal  i>eriod  in 
summer  the  sun  is  always  atsjve  the  hori- 
zon. The  larger  forms  of  animal  life 
are  foxes,  bears,  and  reindeer,  while  sea- 
fowl  are  numerous.  The  minerals  are 
known  to  include  marble  and  good  coal. 
The  group  appears  to  have  l>een  discov- 
ered in  15Tkl  by  Willoughby.  the  English 
navigator,  and  vas  again  visited  in  151X1 
by  the  Dutch  navigator  Ita rents  in  en- 
deavoring to  effect  a  northeast  passage  to 
India.  Among  the  later  explorers  are 
I/eigh  Smith,  Nordeuskjold,  Andreasen, 
and  Johannesen. 

Spitz-doe,    a  T,1.11  vn,J«'ty1yf  <*?*• r*- 

^  »»      sembling    the    Esquimaux 

dog.  It  has  short,  erect  ears,  a  isjinted 
muzzle,  a  curved,  bushy  tail,  long  hair, 
and  in  color  it  varies  from  pure  white  to 
cream  color,  and  is  sometimes  jet  black. 
It  is  handsome,  intelligent,  and  makes  an 
excellent  watch-dog. 

Stlleen      ("P^n ».   in   man,   is  the  chief 
"  of  the  ductless  or  blood  glands, 

and  its  action  is  supposed  to  affect  the 
quality  of  the  bloisl.  This  gland,  which 
in  man  is  situated  in  the  tn-lly  to  the  left 
side  of  the  stomach,  is  an  elongated,  flat- 
tened structure  alnnit  Ti  ineJieM  in  length, 
tf  inches  blond,  mid  7  ounces  in  weight. 
Its  supply  of  blood  is  received  direct  I  > 
from  the  aorta  by  means  of  the  Mpltnic 
arUry  and.  after  passing  through  the 
organ,  is  carried  off  by  the  npbniv  rem 
which  joins  the  portal'  vein.  It  is  com- 
posed of  a  fibrous  tissue  divided  into  an 
irregular  network  of  space*  which  «*on- 
tain  the  npbrn  pulp.  This  pulp  consists 
of  masses  of  round  white  corpuscles,  some 
larger  and  some  smaller,  which  are  called 
the  Malpiohian  bodit*  of  the  spleen. 
Through  each  one  of  th<»sc  cellular  masses 
there  passes  a  branch  from  tin1  splenic 
artery,  and  in  this  way  the  blood  filters 
through  the  p. ilp  as  though  it  were  a 
sponge,  and  is  then  col  lee  ted  by  the  vein*. 
The  function  of  the  spleen  is  not  clearl> 
known,  but  it  is  sup|>oscd  that  the  active 
cells  of  the  pulp  either  remove  old  red 
cells  from,  or  add  new  white  cells  to,  the 
blood  current  in  its  passage  through  the 
organ.  The  ancients  Mupi»os4»d  the  spleen 
to  be  the  seat  of  melancholy,  anger,  or 
vexation,  ami  of  evil  humors  general! v 

Spleenwort  <»i»i*"'w»«>.  the  «w 

*  mon     tin  in e     of     various 

ferns    of    the    genus    AtpUnium.     These 


Splicing 


Spcmgt 


plants  were  so  named  because  they  were 
supposed     to     remove    disorders    of    the 
spleen.     They  grow  in  rocky  woods. 
ftalicin?     (Hplis'ing),     the     union     or 
Jr  &     joining  together  of  two  ropes 

or  parts  of  a  rope  by  a  particular  man- 
ner of  interweaving  part  of  the  untwisted 
strands.  The  lomj  splice  occupies  a  great 
extent  of  rope,  but  by  the  three  joinings 
being  fixed  at  a  distance  from  one  an- 


Splices  of  Ropes. 

a,  Short  Splice,     h,  Long  Splice. 

c,  Eye  Splice. 

other,  the  increase  of  bulk  is  diminished, 
hence  it  is  adapted  to  run  through  the 
sheave-bole  of  a  block,  etc.  The  short 
splice  is  used  upon  ropes  not  intended  to 
run  through  blocks,  and  the  eye  splice 
forms  a  sort  of  eye  or  circle  at  the  end 
of  a  rope. 

SnllTit  *n  8urffery,  a  thin  piece  of 
wpx  11  j     woo<j  or  other  substance,  used 

to  hold  or  confine  a  broken  bone  when 
set,  or  to  maintain  any  part  of  the  body 
in  a  fixed  position.  A  plaster  of  Parts 
splint  is  made  by  chn ruing  a  bandage  of 
muslin  or  other  open  material  with 
plaster  of  Paris,  and  washing  over  each 
layer  with  water.  The  plaster  hardens 
rapidly. 

Splint-armor,   J™1"1; g'mn  l0  f^ 

wr"llt  «*j.*a*wa,  kiii<l  of  armor  which 
was  mad*'  of  several  overlapping  plates, 
but  never  came  into  very  general  use. 
Mention  of  splint-armor  first  occurs 
about   the  reign  of  Henry  VIII. 

Splint-bone,  V11"  of  !,f10  }wo  "J"1111 

^r"""  wv"v'  hones  extending  from 
the  knee  to  the  fetlock  of  a  horse,  behind 
the  canon  or  shank   boue. 

Snliifren  (spbi'g»,">.  n  mountain  pass 
kjjjiugcii  wbich  traverses  the  lthn»tiau 
Alps  from  the  canton  of  Grisons.  Switz- 
erland, into  Italy;  height,  UlUO  feet. 
The  modern  mad  was  constructed  in 
\S'S.\  by  the  Austrian  government,  and  is 
]irotecti>il  from  avalanches  by  three  gal- 
leries of  solid  uia>oury. 
Snohr  f*il,,",r,»  Lrnwic.  a  (iermnn 
"  violinist    ami    musical   cumpuser, 

was  born  in  Ilrnn<.wii  k  in  17^1  :  died  in 
1S.VJ.  1 1  iv.  opi-ras  in<-!ude  /win*/.  The 
Mihutni^t  Tin  t'rusntlt  r.  etc.  and  his 
on;  tor  i  us.     Tin.      C'rutt/ixion,     The     Last 


Judgment,  and  the  Fall  of  Babylon,  take 
high  rank  among  works  of  this  kind. 
He  wrote  many  other  musical  composi- 
tions. 

Suofford      (*pof'oril)f  AllfswORTH  R, 
"       v  librarian,  was  bora  in  Gil- 

man  ton,  New  Hampshire,  in  1825,  and 
received  a  classical  education.  In  1859 
he  was  associate  editor  of  the  Cincinnati 
Daily  Commercial;  in  1801  was  ap- 
pointed first  assistant  librarian  in  the 
Library  of  Congress;  in  18(54  librarian  in 
chief.  As  a  librarian  Mr.  Spofford  wai 
widely  known  for  his  comprehensive 
knowledge  of  books  and  their  contents, 
lie  wrote  largely  for  the  periodical  pres*. 
and  edited  with  others  a  Library  of 
Choice  Literature  (10  volsj  ;  Library  of 
Wit  and  llumor  (5  vols.)  ;  and  A  Prac- 
tical Manual  of  Parliamentary  Rules. 
During  his  administration  the  National 
library  grew  from  70,000  to  over  000,000 
volumes.  He  died  August  11,  1908. 
STiofFnrrl  Harribt  Pbehcott,  an 
BJJUIIura,       Ainerican   novelist    (1835- 

1921 ) ,  born  at  Calais,  Maine.     She  wrote 
Sir    Rohan's    Ghoit,    The    Amber    Go**, 
Marquis  of  Carabas,  etc 
Snnkn.TiP     (sp6-kan'),    a  city,   county 

opoKane     8eat  of  Spokimo  ^  Wafh. 

ington,  on  the  Spokane  River,  and  on  7 
railroads.  Seat  of  Gonzaga  College  (Ro- 
man Catholic;  founded,  1887;  500  stu- 
dents) ;  Knokann  College,  Spokane  Uni- 
versity, Whit  worth  College  and  Brunot 
Hall.  It  has  extensive  lumber,  mining; 
agricultural  and  manufacturing  interests. 
It  is  noted  for  its  water  power  develop- 
ment and  is  the  principal  livestock  center 
in  the  Pacific  Northwest,  with  several  large 
packing  plants.  Pop.  (1000)  96348; 
(1910)  101.402;    (10i0)  104,437. 

Qnolp+n  (spo-lfi'io),  an  ancient  town 
opuieiu    of  ,ta|y    province  of  Perugia, 

f>l  miles  n.  n.  e.  of  Rome.  Situated  on 
a  steep  lieight,  the  town  is  approached 
by  a  bridge  about  290  feet  high  and 
tiiH)  feet  long,  which  is  also  used  as  an 
aqueduct.  The  principal  edifices  are 
the  cathedral,  the  Gothic  churches  of 
San  Dominico  and  San  Giovanni,  the 
collegiate  church  of  San  Pietro*  an4 
the  citadel.  Pop.  24,048. 
Q-nnnrloA  (spon'de),  a  poetic  foot  of 
bponaee  tV0  long  .yllablea,  used  m 
Greek  and  Latin  poetry. 

Spon'dias.  *•  *«n*»- 

Snnnirp    (spunj),  the  name  commonly 

class  Porifera,  a  class  of  organisms 
representing  a  distinct  morphological 
type,  intermediate  between  the  Pro- 
tozoa and  the  CoMenterata.  The,  typical 
members  are  composed  of  two 


Sponge 


'Sponsor 


■D      Internal ., „      .._      _. 

ikeleton,  end  »  soft  gelatinous  in  vesting 
substance  called  larcode,  or  *  flesh.'  The 
frame  work  consists  of  homy,  reticu- 
lated, elastic  fibers,  which  interlace  in 
every  direction,  strengthened  by  calcare- 
ous, or,  more  generally,  by  siliceous 
splcula.     This   framework    !      " 
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The  sponge- flesh  Invest- 
ing this  framework  is  composed  of  no 
aggregation  of  orgnnless,  pmtophiHniic 
Bad  niixrlrifiinit  bodies,  mum-  riliii1.il 
and  others  capablv  o[  emitting  p*eudo- 
IKKlin.  A  constinit  cin-nlntiim  of  water 
goes    on    in    t lit-    living    sponge,    and    liy 

thi.n    cir.ul.nioii    tl ninnl    i*   nouritlieJ. 

Reproduction  tuki*  ptiiro  both  by  ger- 
mination mid  tnn*  ova.  Sponge*'  have 
iH'.'ii     t-liiiMilini     imo    three    groups:      lo) 

M.«» i:i:i;i'.    few    in    imihiI-.t.    in    which 

no  nk-1i't«n  of  any  kind  exists.  (it 
Calcispougiu-,     or    limy     sponges,    which 


have  no  horn;  skeleton,  but  are  com- 
posed of  limy  spicules,  (c)  Fibro- 
spongis,  or  those  in  which  a  fibrous 
skeleton  exists,  strengthened  usually  b; 
flinty  spicules.  Tbe  name  glan-tpanget 
Is  given  to  certain  sponges  bavin g  a 
highly  ornamental  glass- 1  ike  appear- 
ance. The  Venus'  Bower-basket  and  the 
glass- rope  soup  bytes  are  examples.  In 
common  usage  the  term  sponge  Is  em- 
ployed to  designate  (he  fibrous  frame- 
work of  sponges  as  sold  in  our  shops. 
This  framework  Is  soft,  light,  and 
porous,  easily  imbibing  Quids,  and  as 
readily  giving  them  out  again  upon  com- 
pression. Uurnt  sponge  was  formerly 
a  valued  remedy  for  scrofulous  disease* 
and  goiter;  but  iodine  aud  bromine, 
from  which  it  derived  all  Its  value,  arc 
now  administered  In  other  forms. 
Mattresses,  etc.,  are  stuffed  with  sponge; 
and  it  is  also  employed  as  a  filter" 
and  a  polishing  material  for  fine  sur- 
faces. Sponges  are  usually  prepared 
before  tbey  come  into  the  market,  by 
being  beaten  and  soaked  in  dilute 
muriatic  acid,  with  a  view  to  bleach 
them  and  dissolve  any  adherent  portions 
of  carbonate  of  lime.  Tbe  kinds  moat 
tit  for  use  are  found  in  the  seas  of 
warm  climates.  Two  specirs  are  chiefly 
brought  from  the  Levant,  and  a  coarse 
one  from  the  Went  Indies  and  the  coast 
of  Florida.  Sponges  have  been  artifi- 
cially cultivated  in  the  Adriatic  and  in 
Florida    by    means   of   planting   cuttings 

SponginVhoMt,  i*,,"^,  X 

England  to  a  Tictuallng-house  or  tavern, 
where  persons  arrested  for  debt  were 
kept  Ly  a  bailiff  for  twenty-four  hours 
before  being  lodged  In  prison,  in  order 
that  tbeir  friends  might  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  sell  ling  tbe  debt.  Bponglng- 
boitses  were  go  named  from  the  extortion- 
ate charge*  made  upon  prisoners  for  their 
accommodation. 
Kr)nrt<*nr     (spon'sur),      one      who      la 

oponsor  lurety  for  an  ]nfant  M  ta 

tixm,  professing  tbe  Christ  Ian  faith  in 
its  name,  and  gusrnnteeing  Its  religious 
educntion :  a  godfather,  or  godmother. 
I'p  till  the  ninth  century  tbe  actual 
parents  were  allowed  to  become  spon- 
sors, but  this  was  prohibited  by  the 
council  of  Mains  (18131,  and  the  prohi- 
bitum si  ill  continues  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church.  The  Roman  and 
tirwk  Catholic  churches  consider  th< 
rrliiiiiiti  of  the  spsnsor  to  the  godchild 
a  kind  of  adoption,  and  therefore  forbid 
marriage  between  them.  The  Book  of 
Common  I'rnyer  enjoins  that  there  shall 
Ire  two  goofathers  and  godmothers  for 
a   male  child,  and  two  godmothers  tod 


Spontaneity 

one   godfather   for  a   female,   but   (bis  ia 

not  rigidly  adhered  to. 

Snnntnnpitv     (»I'oa-ta-n6*i-li),    the 

opomaneuy  dot.trine  that  tLCre  js  a 

tendency,  for  the  various  muscular  move- 
ments called  voluntary,  to  begin  without 
reference  lo  any  purpose  or  end,  being 
proiajited  limply  by  the  discharge  of 
power  from  the  bruin,  nod  being  entirely 
independent  of  the  stimulus  of  sensa- 
tions. The  grout  activity  of  young  ani- 
mals, ns  puppies  and  kittens,  after  re- 
freshment and  repose,  is  a  good  example 
of  spontaneity. 

Spontaneous  Combustion  [$%£. 

us).     See  t'oni6u»lion   (Spontaneous. 

Spontaneous  Generation,   g^! 

era  (ion    (Spontaneous. 
.SpOntOOn      (■P«»-tO»*)i    the    half-pike 
'   r  uu     formerly     carried     by     iu- 

fnntry  officers,  and  used  for  signaling 
orders  to  the  regiment.  Their  use  was 
illsooii  tinned  in  the  ISritisli  nnuy  in  17S7. 
Snrtftrl  (»Pi>n),  a  small  domestic  uten- 
r  "  sil  of  various  nuiterinls.  with  a 
bowl  or  concave  part  and  a  bundle,  used 
at  table  for  taking  up  and  convey- 
ing to  the  mouth  liquids  and  liquid 
food.  Spoon*,  when  made  of  silver  or 
plated  metuls,  are  generally  formed  by 
Mumping:  while  spoons  of  Hritnnnia 
uieliil  and  similar  fusible  alloys  are 
formed  by  castinc  in  brass  molds. 
h'liniierly  urcnt  numbers  of  spoons  were 
of    horn,    and    in 


Spoxrc 


nMM 


being    curiously    widened' 


wooded)  marshes,  generally  not  far  frnat 
the  mouths  of  rivera,  and  on  the  tea- 
shore.  The  white  spoonbill  (P.  iesro- 
rodia  i  inhabits  Europe.  Ab  winter  ip 
proaclics  it  migrates  to  the  salt  msnb« 
on  the  Mediterranean  coasts.  The  color 
is  pure  white,  the  brenst  being  yellow, 
with  a  naked  patch  of  skin  on  ibr 
throat;  the  legs  ore  black,  and  the  bill, 
which  is  about  8  inches  in  length,  it 
black,  and  yellow  at  the  tip.  Tlir 
roseate  spoonbill  (P.  ajaja)  is  an 
American  species,  with  (be  plumage  of 
a  tine  rose  color. —  The  name  of  spoon- 
bill is  also  given  to  a  kind  of  sturgeon 
(I'oluodon  spatula)  found  in  the  Ohio, 
Mississippi,   etc     See  Paddle-fiih. 

Spoon-worm,  JJST S  Vr,S 

worms  or  Anarthropoda,  section  Gepfay- 
rea,  in  particular  Thalatstma  A'epiflai. 
so-called  on  account  of  the  spoon -like 
appendage  to  the  proboscis,  nroand 
which  is  a  circle  of  tentacula.  It  ii 
much  used  as  a  bait  by  fishermen.  All 
the  species  of  this  genus  are  remarkable 
for  the  wonderful  power  of  contraction 
and  expansion  possessed  by  the  akin, 
and  the  extraordinary  manner  in  which 
they  can  alter  their  shape.  Allied 
spoon-worms  belong  to  the  genus  Aipsa- 
culus.     All   are   inhabitants   of    the   sea. 

Sporades   (sP°r'*-de').    *h»    *««»i 

_  '  *™  name  for  a  group  of  small 
islands  in  the  Grecian  Archipelago,  lying 
to  the  east  of  the  Cyclades.  They  be- 
long partly  to  Greece  and  partly  to 
Turkey.  The  principal  are  Rclo,  or 
Chios,   Samoa,   Cos,  Rhodes,   Lesbos,  and 

Sporadic     ("PO-rad'Ik^    applied    to   « 
r"  disease  which  occurs  in  sin- 

gle and  scattered  cases  as  distinct  from 
epidemic  and  endemic,  when  many  per- 
sons are  affected. 

Sporangium  fiSrffi'SSk'liS 

the  spores  or  reproductive  germs  of 
cryptogams  are  formed. 


classes  of  animals,  such  as  Infusoria, 
which,  together  with  plant  spores,  are 
borne  in  immense  quantities  by  the  at- 
mosphere.    The   presence   and    nature  of 


White  Unci 

ifalll  WMal'al 

me, 

■rami. 

iAnlei.be>.    01 
tlialw    »f    the 

-.l.-r   (Imlliitii 
bill,    whirl" 

X' 

from 

gallon  of  disease.     See  Qmn  Tkeorm. 
Cnnr.      in     botany,     the     reproductlra 
°Porc'     body     of     cryptogamfc     plants. 
As  a  spore  lines  not  contain  an  embryo, 

variously  combined   tof ether.   It   ia   callea 


Sporozoa  Sprain 


•  spore  to  distinguish  it  from  a  tine  mi  AJk  and  brought  down  to  the  reign  ot 
Repn«duction  by  scores  is  anticipated  ia  James  VI. 

the  single-celled  bacteria,  algae  and  f tragi.  ftnntt  icwnryfo  1  apot'U  -  wnd  I,  Au- 
where  the  vegetative  body  divides,  each  °Fv*»"awwu«  Ci±  Anna,  a  Scottish 
portion  d<-vrl<*ping  into  an  independent  poet,  the  com poser  of  A«hm*  Lamrtr  (in  it* 
plant.  In  the  higher  algs?  and  fungi,  spores  recent  form*.  />o«olej,  OowgUs%  7YwWct 
are  formed  in  special  organs  or  *|»orangia.  and  7>r-.  and  othe~  popular  songs.  She 
Propagation  mar  tie  asexual  i»r  sexual,  was  married  in  lS3t>  to  Lord  John  Scott, 
On  the  under  surface  of  the  fronds  of  but  resumed  her  maiden  natue  on  sue* 
ferns  sr*>re-case*  may  often  be  seen,  ceeding  to  the  estate  of  Spotti>woode  in 
These   fall    to    the   ground,    producing   a  1S70. 

email  green  plant  called  the  protballium  QnntticTxrAnriA  i  spot'is  -  wud  *.  W  n- 
of  the  fern.  This  in  turn  produces  the  opuiuawwuc  UAM  mathematician 
aex  elements.  from  the  union  of  which  and  physicist,  born  at  London  in  1S2T>; 
grows  a  new  fern.  This  indirect  mode  of  died  in  1SS3.  He  was  educated  at 
reproduction  is  called  the  alternation  of  Ralliol  College,  Oxford.  In  1S4C»  he 
generations.  Spores  are  sometimes  con-  took  a  first  class  in  mathematics,  and  in 
tainted  in  asci  or  little  sacs  and  called  the  following  fear  became  manager  of 
eporidia.  his    father's   printing   establishment,     lie 

Snorn7nn    (*p<Vo-zo-a>f    a    class    of  w,a*  the  author  of  a*  r.ara"jHf*:*  •/u?r,flr 

°rulUAUH'     Pro1o:n.    f-nnerlr    synony-  through    hasten    Russia    tlX>ii;    Med*- 

mous  with  Grennrinidn.  but  more  compre-  tativn^t    Analytic*,    a    treatise    on    The 

hensive.    including    uiauv    organisms    not  Pol*rt;atu»n    of     L*ffht;    sexeral     paper* 

usually  classed  with  the  gregarines.    Thee  to     the    Geographical     8ocietyt     one     of 

are    parasitic    and    occur    in    almost    ill  which       wa*       on       Typical       Mountain 

mammals.     Most  are  verv   minute.     The  Ranges;  and  a   paper  to   the  Astronom- 

forms  which  are  found  in  "human,  ou*h\  in-  *"*1   Society   on   A    Method  of   Ihtcrmin- 

elude  those  which  produce  malaria  and  the  *n9     i^ngitude.     He     was     president     of 

sleeping  sickness.  the  Mathematical  Society   1 1 S7 1 » .  of  the 

0—-x  l  ;n  Anf;„   •  rt,1,,iL.,,u;„.  i.m«  Hritish    Asstviation    tlSiS»,   and   of   the 

SpOt-lenS,      STnftn™  Kovnl   **'**    <18701' 

the  light  is  contii.ed  to  an  annular  open-  SpOTlt-SlielL     ?  natT°  wm;:l»»r  **v™ 

ing,  the  circular  middle  jn.rtioii  being  ob-  ,  \         .    .  '     Vt     ™f     ,M*iV*.,t  1         i 

strueted  by  a  spot,  which  forms  the  dark  (Iporrhaispcs-pclecanO.  a   British  mol- 

background  behind  the  semi-translucent  'Ulk':  s<Vt;allcd  {J°™  th*:?lftl!m^  ,n  .?hlt!} 
illuminated  object,  xthe   ■P«,tur*   of   the   shMI    is    lengthened 

into   a    kind   of   sitout    in    front.     Also   - 


™«tmM  ^  Princeton  theological  seminary,  for  forty 

C  j  n^iff  iwV'^^  <md  greatJj  ^nr*  w«»  P««tor  of  the  Second  Presby- 
improve!  mail  facilities,  ferian    dlu£"h    at     AUmnv,     New     Y«rk. 

Shotted  "PpVAr      a  ~  r     *       „  IIe    published    many    wrmon*.   addresses. 

Dpuiiea  X  ever.     See  Typhus  Fever.      ktun«,    essays,    letters,    etc..    but    his 

ftnnTTiawnnri*  (spot'is- wud).  Joiiif,  principal  work  is  Annah  of  the  Amrr* 
BpOttlSWOOae    yri.nhi8hoMp  0f  St>  A%  Icon  Pulpit  <18574»>. 

drews.  l>orn  in  lrittt;  died  in  UWX  He  SDrain  (aP1*11*.  the  violent  straining 
was    appointed    archbishop    of    Glasgow      *  or    twisting   of    the    ligament* 

(ltftti  ;  afterwards  <lClo)  he  was  trans-  and  tendons  which  form  the  soft  parts 
f erred  to  the  archbishopric  of  St.  An-  Burroundina  a  joint.  The  ordinary  eon- 
drews.  and  U-camc  primate  of  Scotland,  aequenoe  of  a  sprain  is  to  produce  some 
In  lfl'U't  he  crowii.Ml  Charles  1  at  Holy-  degree  of  swelling  and  Inflammation  in 
rood,  ami  two  years  then-after  was  made  the  injured  part.  The  best  treatment 
chamvllnr  of  '  Scotland.  For  his  en-  i»  to  give  tne  limb  perfect  rest,  by 
dcav.rs  to  force  the  liturgy  and  book  means  of  splints  or  otherwise,  and  to 
of  canons  into  Scotland  he  was  deposed  foment  the  part  for  an  hour  or  two  with 
by  an  Assembly  held  at  Glasgow  in  warm  water.  If  the  inflammation  in- 
Vul\  whereupon  he  removed  to  London,  creases  leeches  should  be  applied.  When 
He  is  the  author  of  a  History  of  the  this  has  passed  the  joints  should  be 
Church    of   Scotland,   beginning   at   908  ftntlj  rubbed  with  a  liniment  of  tana 


Sprat 


Spring-beetles 


and  opium.  The  joint  often  remain* 
weak  and  faint  for  a  length  of  time, 
and  too  great  caution  cannot  be  ob- 
served in  bringing  it  again  into  use. 
fiwraf  a  small  fish  of  the  herring  fam- 
oprtti,    Jly>  Har€ngilia  (Clupea)  spraU 

tus.  At  one  time  the  sprat  was  thought 
to  be  the  young  of  the  herring,  pil- 
chard, or  shad ;  but  it  can  be  easily 
distinguished  from  the  young  of  either 
of  these  fishes  by  means  of  the  sharply- 
notched  edge  of  the  abdomen,  the  ven- 
tral fins  beginning  beneath  the  first  ray 
of  the  dorsal  fin,  and  by  the  want  of 
axillary  scales  to  the  ventral  fins.  It 
is  found  in  the  North  Atlantic  and 
Mediterranean,  and  on  coasts  of  the 
southern  United  States.  It  is  con- 
sidered as  a  delicious,  well-flavored,  and 
wholesome  fish.  It  is  also  known  by 
the  name  of  gorvic,  or  garvie  herring. 

Sprat-sucker  (**™«»**"«  spratti), 

r  »•»%»»*#*    ft    gellll8    0f    parasitic 

crustaceans,   belonging  to   the  Lernaeadao 
(which    see),    and    so    named    from    its 
habits  of  infesting  the  eyes  of  sprats. 
Snree     (spra),   a   river  of   North  Ger- 

"  many,  rises  in  the  east  of  Sax- 

ony, enters  the  Prussian  province  of 
Brandenburg,  passes  the  towns  of  Sprem- 
berg,  Kottbus,  Ltibben,  etc.,  traverses 
Berlin,  and  a  little  below  Charlottenburg 
joins  the  Havel  at  Spandau,  after  a 
course  of  about  220  miles,  of  which  over 
100  is  navigable.  The  Friedrich  Wilhelm 
Canal  connects  it  with  the  Oder  a  short 
distance  above  Frankfurt. 

Sprembere:  Swipi***)*  a  town  of 

w|riviuwig  Prussia,  province  of  Bran- 
denburg, on  the  Spree,  with  woolen 
and  other  manufactures.  Pop.  (1005) 
11,188. 

Snrinfr     onc  °^  *ne  ^our  scasons  °f 

"x  o>  the  year.  For  the  northern 
hemisphere  the  spring  season  commences 
when  the  sun  enters  Aries,  or  about  the 
21st  of  March,  and  ends  at  the  time  of 
the  summer  solstice,  or  about  the  22d 
of  June.  In  common  language,  spring 
is  usually  regarded  as  commencing  with 
March  and  ending  with  May.  In  the 
southern  hemisphere  the  astronomical 
spring  begins  September  23,  and  ends 
December  21. 


is  sufficient  to  overcome  the  resistance 
of  the  superincumbent  mass  of  earth, 
the  water  breaks  through  the  superficial 
strata  and  gushes  forth  in  a  spring; 
or  it  may  find  some  natural  channel  or 
crevice  by  which  to  issue.  In  descend- 
ing and  rising  through  various  mineral 
masses  the  water  of  springs  often  be- 
comes impregnated  with  gaseous,  saline, 
earthy,  or  metallic  admixtures,  as  car- 
bonic acid  gas,  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
gas,  nitrogen,  carbonate  of  lime,  silica, 
carbonate  of  iron,  etc  When  these  sub- 
stances are  present  in  considerable  quan- 
tity the  springs  become  what  are  known 
as  mineral  springs.  Warm  and  hot 
springs  are  common,  especially  in  vol- 
canic countries,  where  they  are  some- 
times distinguished  by  violent  ebulli- 
tions. (See  Geysers.)  Some  springs 
run  for  a  time  and  then  stop  altogether, 
and  after  a  time  run  again,  and  again 
stop;  these  are  called  intermittent 
springs.  Others  do  not  cease  to  flow, 
but  only  discharge  a  much  smaller  quan- 
tity of  water  for  a  certain  time,  and 
then  give  out  a  greater  quantity;  these 
are  called  variable  spring*. 

Surino*  an  elastic  body,  the  elasticity 
o|iiin^,    of  wh|ch  ig  made  practicaljJ 

available.  Springs  are  made  of  various 
materials,  as  a  strip  or  wire  of  steel 
coiled  spirally,  a  steel  rod  or  plate, 
strips  of  steel  suitably  joined  together, 
a  mass  or  strip  of  india-rubber,  etc., 
which,  when  bent  or  forced  from  its 
natural  state,  has  the  power  of  recov- 
ering it  again  in  virtue  of  its  elasticity. 
Springs  are  used  for  various  purposes 
—  diminishing  concussion,  as  in  car- 
riages; for  motive  power,  acting  through 
the  tendency  of  a  metallic  coil  to  un- 
wind itself,  as  in  clocks  and  watches;  or 
to  communicate  motion  by  sudden  re- 
lease from  a  state  of  tension,  as  the 
spring  of  a  gun-lock,  etc.;  others  are 
employed  to  measure  weight  and  other 
force,  as  in  the  spring-balance,  as  regu- 
lators to  control  the  movement  of  wheel- 
works,  etc. 


SuriTiP*al  (■pring'al),  an  ancient  war- 
ojiringai    |ike  engine   U8ed  for  ihoot 

ing  large  arrows,  pieces  of  Iron,  etc 
It  is  supposed  to  nave  resembled  the 
cross-bow  in  its  construction. 


SnrinP*      nn  outflow  of  water  from  the   cross-bow  in  its  construction. 

»±niiig,     o«:rth,   or  a   stream  of  water  Sl)rint?-bal&IlCe      a    contrivance   for 

at  the  place  of  its  source.     Springs  have  ^r*A**o  mwhuvv,    determining  the 


at  the  place  of  its  source.  Springs  have 
their  origin  in  the  water  which  falls 
upon  the  earth  in  the  form  of  rain  or 
snow,  and  sinks  through  porous  soils 
till  it  arrives  at  a  «*traluin  impervious 
to  water,  where  it  forms  subterranean 
reservoirs  at  various  depths.  When  the 
pressure  of  the  water  which  fills  the 
channels  through  which  it  has  descended 


weight  of  any  article  by  observing  the 
amount  of  deflection  or  compression 
which  it  produces  upon  a  spiral  steel 
spring  properly  adjusted  and  fitted  with 
an  index  working  against  a  graduated 
scale.     See  Balance. 

Spring-beetle^^-^-JC.01 


Bpring-bok 

antelope    nearly    allied    to    the    gaxelle. 
found  Id  Tut  herd*  in  South  Africa,  aud 


Bpring-UOi 


nlsbed  by  Hill  Sim  la  abundant.  Prod- 
ucts include  the  famous  Springfield  and 
other  firearms,  automobile*,  skates,  paper, 

■  — --. —  clothing,    corset*,   knit   good*,   nup- -- 

food   by   the  colonist*.     It   Is   a   electrical  and   automobile  parts  of  a. 
_„.__.  „»  ....   . —   kinds,   etc     It  la   notahla  for  ita   ( 

..._       . ,  __    ._- .. „ million-dollar  municipe* 

rta,   pure   white   beneath,   with    ' 


upper    parte,    pare    white    beneath,    with 
a  broad  band  of  deep  vinous  red  where 


Bpriug  bok  (4n(Worc*>  smAvVs). 


the  color*  meet  on  the  Hanks.  It  la 
larger  than  the  roebuck,  and  Ita  neck 
and  limbs  much  longer  and  more  deli- 
cate. The  horna  curve  in  a  lyre-shape, 
and  are  small  in  the  female.  It  receives 
its  name  from  lis  singular  habit  of  leap- 
ing perpendicularly  to  the  height  of  sev- 
eral fret.  In  181M1  a  trek,  or  periodical 
migration,  of  these  animal*  was  seen  la 
Cape  Colony  estimated  to  contain  500,000 

finrino-PT  (spring'er),  in  architecture, 
DPrmKer  the  impost  or  place  where 
the  vertical  support  lo  an  arch  termi- 
nate* and  the  curve  of  the  arch  begins ; 
or  the  lowest  voussoir  or  bottom  stone 
of  an  arch  which  lies  immediately  upon 
the  Impost. 

Rmnnmr  •  name  given  to  several 
opnuger,    wrlethi    of  ,he   .panM. 

The  ears  arc  long  nnd  pendulous,  and 
the  color  usually  white  with  red  spats. 
It  la  employed  lo  start  or  spring  birds 
from  roveris.  The  chief  breeds  nre  Hie 
Clumber,      Sussex,      and      Norfolk.     Bee 

SnrinP-fiplii      ("prlne/MUl),      a     city, 

county.  Massachusetts,  situated  on  the 
left  bonk  of  the  Connecticut,  here  navi- 
gable, about  PS  miles  w.  by  a.  front 
Boston.  It  contains  many  fine  churches 
and  other  building*,  ami  the  street*  are 
wide  nnrl  planted  with  shade  trees. 
It  has  an  United  States  armory,  es- 
tablished here  in  1TBS  and  the  most 
extensive  in  the  Tnlled  State*.  In  this 
large  numbers  of  rifles  are  manufac- 
ture!, and  there  is  also  n  government 
srsennl  capable  of  storing  .100.000 
stand    of    arm*.     The    water-power    (ur- 


million-dollar  municipal  group  an 

oWnasr  **  <1*°) 

Springield,  Ss  =SS,rfJ»«!} 

Sangamon  Co.,  96  milaa  h.h.e,  of  St 
Loub,  186  mile*  a.  w.  of  Chicago,  oaaeree 
railroad*.  Its  notable  edi See*  Include  the 
"•—  -atpltol,  erected  at  a  cost  of  MgC~ 


and  the  I _.. 

dty  has  100  mile*  of  j 

nearly  400  acre*  of  part 

playgrounds.  The  district  is  rich  In  coal 
mine*  and  farm  produce.  It  1*  as  Impor- 
tant horse-breeding  center;  here  are  the 
SDI'Sji*  SUto  Fair  Ground*,  coating 
.doO.OOQ,  There  an  numerou*  manu- 
rtoriee.  Including  the  Illinois  Watch 
Co/ydant    Pop.  ?1910)  61,678;  (1820) 


shop*  and  office*  of  the  St  1™.  „  .«,.. 
Francisco  R.  R.,  employing  8000  men,  ar* 
here.  In  the  city  are  a  large  number  of 
wholesale  concern*  which  enjoy  a  vast 
trade  territory.  Ita  educational  adran- 
{■*•"»  «™  very  great.  It  netag  the  boms  of 
Drnry  College  (opened  1878,  47B  stu- 
dent*! :  8.  W.  Missouri  Teachers'  OoHaasj 
(founded  100CS.  2000  student*),  etc  Pop, 
(1010)   31,201;    (1020)  9J&U. 

Spring-field,   ",;**-  rc£",t^..■•,*  <* 

mile*  W.  of  Columbus,  o  ~ 
other  railroads.  It  has 
high  arhmil  building,  a  bus! 
and  Wittenberg  College  (ton 
Memorial  Hall  seat*  nearly  U 
numerous  manufactures,  inctndlnf  iron 
castings,  engines,  agricultural  maefalnstr, 
pumps,  radiator*,  and  many  other  prod- 
ucts.   Pop.  (1010)  40021;  (1020)  60,840. 

'„"*",»  Windsor  Cow,  Vettnotrt. 
on  Black  River,  3?  miles  a.  t  of  Mtalaal 
Has  machine  shop*;  shoddy  1111*,  eaa. 
Pop.  (1020)  T20B.         ^^    ^^ 

Spring-taili,  {.^Sl^o^gfcE: 

order  Thyaanura,  and  diatlnainansuDy  taw 
possesion  of  an  eiaaHofcrlwd  caudal 
appendage  which  la  folded  under  the  body 
when  at  rest,  and  by  th*  sodden  extsnsto* 
of  which  they  an  snabled  to  a 


Spriner-tide,   *e  tide  which  <£app*?8 

*/fA«.ug  wvj     at    or    goon    after    the 

new  and  full  moon,  which  rises  higher 
than  common  tides.  At  these  times 
the  sun  and  moon  are  in  a  straight 
line  with  the  earth,  and  their  combined 
influence  in  raising  the  waters  of  the 
ocean  is  the  greatest.     See  Tide, 

Spring  Valley,  &%&  B™Z 

Burlington  and  other  railroad  routes, 
19  miles  w.  of  Ottawa.  It  has  coal- 
mining industries.  Pop.  7035. 
Snrit  a  6maH  boom,  pole,  or  spar 
ttpiii/,  wnjch  crosses  the  sail  of  a  boat 
diagonally  from  the  mast  to  the  upper 
aftmost  corner,  which  it  is  used  to  ex- 
tend and  elevate.  Such  a  sail  is  called 
a  sprit  sail.  The  same  name  was 
formerly  given  to  a  sail  attached  to  a 
yard  under  the  bowsprit  of  large  vessels. 

oprOllall  pru8gjft)  province  of  Silesia, 
district  of  Liegnitz,  at  the  confluence  of 
the  Sprotte  with  the  Bober.  Pop.  7846. 
Rnmpft  (sprite),  the  name  given  to 
oyi  ui/C  severai  species  of  trees  of  the 
genus  Abies.  The  Norway  spruce-fir 
is  A.  excclsa,  which  yields  the  valuable 
timber  known  under  the  name  of  white 
or  Cbristiania  deal.  It  is  a  native  of 
great  part  of  Northern  Europe  and  is  a 
noble  tree  of  conical  habit  of  growth, 
reaching  sometimes  the  height  of  150 
feet.  The  white  spruce  is  A.  alba,  the 
black  spruce-fir  is  A.  nigra,  both  natives 
of  North  America.  The  latter  attains 
the  height  of  70  or  80  feet,  with  a  diam- 
eter of  from  15  to  20  inches.  Its  timber 
is  of  great  value  on  account  of  its 
strength,  lightness,  and  elasticity,  and  is 
often  employed  for  the  yards  of  ships 
and  the  sides  of  ladders.  From  the  young 
shoots  is  extracted  the  essence  of  spruce, 
a  decoction  used  in  making  spruce  beer. 
The  hemlock  spruce-fir  is  the  A.  cana- 
densis, a  noble  species,  rising  to  the 
height  of  70  or  80  feet,  and  measuring 
from  2  to  3  feet  in  diameter.  It  grows 
abundantly  over  great  part  of  Canada 
and  part  of  the  United  States.  The 
wood  is  employed  for  laths,  fences,  coarse 
indoor  work,  etc.  The  bark  is  exceed- 
ingly valuable  for  tanning.  Douglas* 
spruce  or  fir,  the  A.  Douglasii  of  North- 
western America,  is  a  noble  tree,  reach- 
ing a  height  of  100  to  180  feet  in  its  na- 
tive  forests. 

Spruce-beer,  L JXrfhe  &£ 

and  small  branches  of  the  spruce-fir  or 
from  the  essence  of  spruce,  boiled  with 
sugar  or  molasses,  and  fermented  with 
yeast.  There  are  two  kinds,  the  brown 
and  the  white,  of  which  the  latter  ii  con- 


sidered the  best,  as  being  made  from 
white  sugar  instead  of  molasses.  Spruce- 
beer  forms  an  agreeable  and  wholesome 
beverage,  and  is  useful  as  an  antiscor- 
butic. 

Spnnging-honse.    fo*e0#  sponging- 

Stihti-vato      a    small    line    or    cord, 

opun  yarn,    formed  of  two>  three^  or 

more  rope-yarns  twisted  together.  The 
yarns  are  usually  drawn  out  of  the 
strands  of  old  cables,  and  knotted  to- 
gether. Spun-yarn  is  used  for  various 
purposes,  as  serving  ropes,  weaving  mats, 
etc. 

SdUX  an  tastrument  having  -a  rowel  or 
l/M,J,J  small  wheel  with  sharp  points* 
worn  on  a  horseman's  heel,  and  used, 
for  goading  the  horse.  In  early  times  it 
took  the  simple  form  of  a  sharp-pointed 
goad,  the  rowel  first  appearing  in  the  en* 
of   the   thirteenth  century.     Spurs  were 


Ancient  Spurs. 

a,  Frankith  Spur  (tenth  century),    b, 

Spur  (time  of  Henry  IV).  c,  Lonrgpikebl 
rowel  Spur  (time  of  Edw.  IV).  a.  Long' 
necked  brats  Spur  (time  of  Henry  VII).  •* 
Steel  Spur  (time  of  Henry  VIII). 

especially  the  badge  of  knighthood* 
Hence,  to  win  one's  spurs,  was  to  be- 
come a  knight,  and  the  phrase  is  now 
used  to  indicate  the  achievement  of  diaK 
tinction  in  one's  profession. 

Stitiwa  (spurj),  the  common  name  of 
apiugc    t^e  dlfferent  gpecie.  0f  piant* 

of  the  genus  Euphorbia*  They  abound 
with  an  acrid  milky  juice.  The  caper' 
spurge  is  the  E.  Lathyris,  the  oil  of  the 
seeds  of  which  is  a  substitute  for  croton- 
oil ;  the  flowering  spurge  is  the  B.  Cor" 
ollata,  in  Canada  and  United  States: 
the  petty  spurge  is  the  E.  Peplu*,  once 
used  as  a  powerful  purgative.  See 
Euphorbiacea. 

Spnrge-laurel,  *0V^b  J& 

possesses  acrid  properties,  genera  11 J 
flowering  in  March  and  April.  Se* 
Daphne. 


BirarPMTl     (spar  Jn)  t  Chables  Had-  leal  education  at  Vienna,  where  be  be- 

u^uigwu    D0N>  evangelist  was  born  came  acquainted  with  Dr.  Gall,  who  at 

at   Kelvedoo,   Essex,   England,   in   1834.  this  time  began  to  teach  his  doctrine  of 

He    began   to  preach   in   London   about  phrenology,  and  with  whom  he  traveled 

1863  and  attracted  large  audiences  by  his  on  a  lecturing  tour  (1806)  through  Ger- 

etoquence  and  popular  style  of  oratory,  many,  France,  and  Denmark.    In   1818 

A  new  chapel,  of  great  dimensions,  was  Spursheim  visited  England  alone,  where 

opened    for   him    in    1861.    Besides   his  he   popularised    the    new    doctrine.    He 

ordinary    ministrations    he    founded    the  went   to  America  in   1832,  and  it   was 

Pastors*  College,  the  Stockwell  Orphan-  while  lecturing  in  Boston  that  he  died, 

age,  the  Colportage  Association,  a  Book  Among  his  published  writings  are :    The 

Fund,      Supplementary      Pastors'      Aid  Phyeiognomtcal  Svetem  of  Dr*.  OaU  and 

Fund,  almshouses,  schools,  etc.     He  pub-  Bpurzheim    ( 1815;  ;  Eeeai  Phiioeophique 

lished    several    religious    works,    besides  eur  la  Nature  Morale  el  IntellectueUe  de 

many    volumes    of    sermons.    He    died  V  Homme  (1820)  ;  Elementary  Principle* 

January  31,  1802.  of  Education  (1821),  and  the  Anatomy 

Knnrri  TTmiI     a  headland  in  the  s.  B.  of  the  Brain  (1820). 

opuru  ncilU,    of    Yorkshire,    at    the  grjv      *   ■ecret   «nu*mry   sent   Into   an 

mouth  of  tho  Humber,  8  miles  east  of  M*V»    enemy's  camp  or  territory  to  In- 

Grimsby.    On   the  point  are  two  light-  spect  their  works,  ascertain  their  strength 

houses  with  fixed  lights,  and  off  the  point  and    their    intentions,    to    watch    their 

is  a  light-vessel  with  revolving  light  movements,   and    report    thereon    to   the 

Spurred  Eve.   See  ErQQU  proper  ?.ffl<?^,i  SJ  *£e  ***•  °f  WV 

f  u  *-v1*  among  all  civilised  nations  a  spy  is  sub- 

SuHlTeV    (»Pur/0,  the  common  name  jected   to  capital  punishment 

•^        "    for    Spergula,    a    genus    of  fimr.W»riri»ar1av    &n  old  name  given 

plants,    natural     order    Caryophyllaces*.  QJrV    wcuuwuay,    to  the  Wednesday 

The  species  are  found  in  fields  and  cul-  Immediately  preceding  Easter,  in  allusion 

tivated  ground,  especially  on  sandy  soils,  to  the  betrayal  of  Christ  by  Judas  Is- 

all  over   the  world.    They  have  slender  cariot 

stems,  very  narrow  often  whorled  leaves,  flflfiof}     (skwod),     a     small     body     of 

and  small  white  fine-pet  a  led  flowers.    8.  ^H  *****■>    troops  assembled  for  drill,  in- 

arvensis     (corn-spurrey    or    yarr)     is    a  spection,   or   other   purposes.    The  awk- 

well-known   plant  growing  in  cultivated  ward  equad  is  composed  of  those  recruits 

grounds    from   Canada    to   the   State   of  who  have  not  received  sufficient  training 

Georgia.     Cattle  and  sheep  are  fond  of  to  take  part  in  regimental  drill. 

It;  hens  also  eat  it,  and  are  said  to  lay  a  SflTl&ilrOTl    (■kwod'run),  the  principal 

greater  number  of  egRB  in  consequence.  ^^i ****** V1*    division   of  a  regiment  of 

STmr-rOVftl     *   *old   °°iD»   fint   made  cavalry.    The  actual  strength  of  a  squad- 

'  '      '    in  the  reign  of  Edward  ron   varies  with  that  of  the  component 

IV.     In  the  reign  of  Jnmes  I  its  value  troops,  but  it  ranges  from  120  to  200  sa- 

was  15s.     It  was  so  named  from  having  bers,    A   squadron    is   divided    Into   two 

on  the  reverse  a  sun  with  four  cardinal  troops,  each  of  which  Is  commanded  by 

rays  issuing  from  it  so  as  to  suggest  a  re-  its  captain.     Each   regiment   of  cavalry 

semblance  to  the  rowel  of  a  spur.     Some-  consists  of  three  or  four  squadrons.    The 

times  written  ipur-rial  or  *pur-ryaL  term  is  applied  also  to  a  division  of  a 

Simr-wheel      iu   "n«<'hineryf  a  wheel  fleet  being  a  detachment  of  ships  of  war 

f  '     in  which  the  teeth  are  employed  on  a  particular  service  or  sta« 

perpendicular  to  the  nxin,  and  in  the  di-  Hon,  and  under  the  command  of  a  com- 

rection  of  radii.     A  train  of  such  wheels  modore  or  junior  flag-officer, 

working  into  each  other  Is  called  epur-  fin Ti Hilda*    (skwa'li-de),   a   family   of 

pear.  w^Hwuurc    ^uynnobranchlate         fishes, 

finnr-winc*     the  common  name  for  a  which    includes    the    various   species   of 

fjjmi  wmg,    8pecie9  0f  wa(]ing  birds  sharks.    The  type  of  this  family  is  the 

of  the  genus  Parra  (see  Jacana),  having  Llnnsaan   genus   Sqmalus.    8ee  Shark. 

the  wing  armed  with  a  bony  spur.    They  flnnomoto    (akwa-m*'ta),  the  dlvtslo* 

Inhabit  Africa  and  South  America.    The  w^1"""*"*  Gf  reptiles  comprising  the 

name  is  also  given  to  the  species  of  geese  Ophidia    (snakes)    and    Lacertllia    (lh> 

of    the    genus    Plectropt&rue.    They    are  ards),  in  which  the  Integument  develops 

natives  of  Africa,  and  have  two  strong  horny  scales,  bat  there  are  bo  dermal  os> 

spurs  on  the  shoulder  of  the  wing.  slficattona. 

Spnrzheim  iSSSS^)iiSSlml  Sqtuunipenne.  OSWS^ 

German  phrenologist,  born  at  Treves,  In  terygioos    (takoataaa)    swam,   ao-naaad 

1770;  died  in  1832.    He  received  a  med-  on  accouat  of  their  fins  being  corerad 


Square 


with  scales,  not  only  on  the  parts  which 
have  soft  rays,  but  frequently  also  on 
those  that  have  spinous  ones.  They  are 
chiefly  small  fishes,  abundant  in  the  seas 
of  hot  climates,  and  of  the  most  beauti- 
ful colors.  They  frequent  rockj;  shores, 
and  their  flesh  is,  generally  speaking,  very 
wholesome  and  palatable.  Called  also 
VhtEtodonliittr. 

SiiTinrn  'n  geometry,  a  quadrilateral 
square,  figur6j  both  equfiaterai  and 
equiangular,  or,  in  other  words,  a  figure 
with  four  equal  sides  and  equal  angles. 
In  measuring  superficial  areas  it  is  only 
necessary  to  multiply  one  side  by  itself 
to  have  the  area  of  t  lie  square,  because 
each  of  the  sides  may  be  considered  as 
the  basis  or  as  the  perpendicular  height. 
Thus  a  square  the  sides  of  which  meas- 
ure 4  feet  is  equal  to  111  square  feet,  that 
Is,  siitoen  squares  ench  1  foot  high  and 
1  foot  long.  To  square  a  figure  (for 
example,  a  polygon)  is  to  reduce  tlie 
surface  to  a  square  of  equivalent  area  by 
mathematical  means.  It  has  often  been 
attempted  to  square  the  circle,  but  this 
cannot  be  done.  In  arithmetic  soil  alge- 
bra the  square  of  a  number  is  the  num- 
ber or  quantity  which  is  produced  by 
tnultiplving  a  number  or  quantity  by  it- 
"      ""         ■■    ;   of  8,   lor 


Squatter 

st  rovers  of  squash,  pumpkin,  and  other 
plants- 

Squatina   <*SJ£->'  &*TZ£ 

what  akin  to  the  rays.  The  8.  angelmt 
is  the  angel-fish  or   monk-fish.     Bee  As- 

SnnattPT     (skwtt'er),    a   person   that 

particularly  on  public  Land,  without  1 
title.  In  Australia  the  term  Is  also  ap- 
plied to  one  who  occupies  an  unsettled 
tract  of  land  as  a  sheep-farm  under  lease 
from    government    at    *    nominal    rent. 


8x8  =  04. 


i   04   is    the   square   < 


j  a  body  of 


Rnnnrp      ln  military  tactii 
oquare,    infantry    formed 

tangular  figure  with  several  ranks  or 
rowB  of  men  facing  on  ench  side,  with 
officers,  horses,  colors,  etc.,  in  the  cen- 
ter. The  front  rank  kneelB,  the  second 
ami  third  stoop,  and  the  remaining  ranks 
(generally  two!  stand.  This  formation 
in  usually  employed  to  resist  a  cnvalry 
charge.  Hollow  squares  are  frequently 
formed  with  the  faces  fronting  inwards 
when  orders  and  instructions,  etc.,  are  to 
be  read,  and  the  like. 
Sniinrp  Unfit   in  mathematics,  one  of 

square  hoot,,  ,wii  i.c||]n|  fiK.(nrg  of  H 

given  number.  Thus  2  is  the  square  root 
■.f  4,  I  of  x*.  The  following  illustrates 
the   method  »f  finding  tlie  square  root  of 

1'  670(20 


Squash, 


the    I'lllliil   Still 


Squash-bug,  J™;ill;;/'iv,j;|  "'„ 

bemipteroua   insects,   best   known   i 


Glint  Squid  (Arcsifei 


Squinting 


etimes  used  in  a  looocr 


order    Orohaochea- > ,    a    native    of 

America,  found  growiug  in  cluster*  among 
fallen  leaves 


rtgAlit  of  Curler,  very  nwnnon  in  the 
water*  of  Long  Island  Sound  and  adja- 
cent hay*.,  where  ii  is  captured  iu  large 
Suantities  for  the  table.  It  produce*  a 
ull  sound  like  that  of  a  drum. 
Qnnih  *  little  pipe  or  hollow  cylinder 
°"lului  of  paper  filled  with  gunpowder 
or  other  combustible  matter  which  be- 
ing ignited  it  flies  along,  throwing  out  a 
train  of  lier;  sparks,  and  bursting  with 

QnniH  H  popular  Dame  of  certain  cut- 
»l»»*«i  tle-lisbes  belonging  to  the  di- 
branchiate  group  of  the  class  Cepha- 
lopoda, and  included  in  several  genera, 
of  which  the  most  familiar  is  that  of  the 
calamaries.  See  Voluntary. 
&iTii»r  («k«Teri.  Ei-hraim  Geobgc 
,J,il"cl  archaeologist,  horn  at  Bethle- 
hem. Pennsylvania,  in  1SU1 :  died  in  18S8. 
His  work  as  an  arcbn-ologist  began  with 
an  a  it  on  lit  of  the  ancient  monuments  of 
the  .Mississippi  valley  and  those  of 
New  York.  They  were  followed  by 
studies  of  the  same  kind  in  Nicaragua, 
Central  America  and  Peru,  Ilia  works 
were  highly  esteemed  by  scientists  imd 
he   was  admitted   to  many  of   the   learned 

Q/mill        a    plant    of    the    genus    Sciila, 

■*1<"U|     nat.  order  Lilianw,  nearly  al- 
lied   to    the    hyacinth*,    onion*,    etc.      The 
""'     larly  applied 


of  a  aingle  shield  of  in  elon- 
gates quadrilateral  form,  covering  the 
bead,  tbe  antenna?  and  eyes  excepted, 
which  are  placed  on  a  common  anterior 
articulation.  The  best  known  of  the  nu- 
merous species  Is  the  locust  shrimp,  man- 
tis-crab, or  mantis-shrimp  (S.  manful 
of  the  Mediterranean. 
Snninfh      Sconce,    in    architecture,   a 

several  combined)    formed  across  an  aii- 
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that    □ 

a  lobster 

The   shell 

gle,  as  In  a  square  tower  to  support  tbe 
side  of  a  superiiu  posed  octagon. 
Squint  in  architecture,  an  oblique 
OqiUIU,  OIwn|„  passing  through  the 
walls  of  manv  old  churches,  usually  con- 
strucled  for  the  pun-ose  of  enabling  a 
person  in  the  iraiis.-i.la  or  aisles  to  see, 
the  elevntiiiti  of  the  host  at  the  high  al- 
tar, tlenerully  they  are  not  above  a 
yard  high  ami  2  feet  wide,  but  some- 
time tln'v  form  narrow  arches  10  or  12 
feel  In  height,  as  at  Jliuster-I^vell,  Ox- 
fordshire. The  name  kagiweope  la 
sometimes  applied  to  them. 
Sntiintino'     °r  8TEABi»>tUB,  a  defect 

which   they   cannot    both    be   brought   to 


■   ohjec 


at   ( 


It 


is  usually  due  to  one  of  the  lateral  i__. 
.!,-n  ,.f  the  eye  having  a  longer  pull  than 
the  other.  It  may  also  arise  from  paral- 
ysis of  one  muscle  caused  by  a  blow. 
There  are  several  kinds  of  suulnt,  the 
two  chief  being  Inward  or  convergent 
and  outward  or  divergent,  th*  axes  of 
the  eyes  In  the  one  case  tending  to  meet, 
in  the  other  to  separate.  For  persons  so 
affected,  and  especially  children.  It  la 
well  not  to  look  too  long  at  small  oh- 
j.-cts  or  read  in  Ill-lighted  rooms,  and 
glasses  to  correct  the  sight  should  be  ob- 
tained. It  is  also  a  good  thing  to  have 
the  sound  eye  (when  there  Is  but  ana 
•aulDtiug  eye)    bandaged  op  for  a  abort 


Squirrel  Stachy* 

time   each    day.     When    these   measures  Srin&£8.r    (Brd-nu-gftr'),    a    city,    the 

fail    the    muscle    can    be    lengthened    by  &          capital     of     the     state     of 

means  of  a  simple  surgical  operation.  Cashmere,  in  the  western  Himalayas,  sit- 

Sanirrel    (skwir'elj,    a    small    rodent  uated    in    the    valley    of    Cashmere,    on 

"                 mammal  of  the  family  Seiu-  both  tanks  of  the  Jehlum,  at  an  eleva- 

rida?,    the    type    of    which    is    the   genus  tion  of  over  5000  feet.    The  city  extends 

iSciurus,  op  true  squirrels.     This   family  along  the  river  for  about  two  miles,  ana 


romys  and  tiviuroptirus).  The  true  In  tue  city.  Srinagar.  manufactures 
squirrels  are  distinguished  by  their  of  shawl,  paper,  leather,  firearms,  otto  'if 
strongly  compressed  inferior  incisors  and  roses,  etc.  Top.  122,018. 
by  their  long  bushy  tail.  They  have  four  Storm  +  Mflfpr  (st&1>at  ma'ter; 
tees  before  and  live  behind.  The  thumb  owl'Uttt  ■"""•ci  u  <the  mother 
of  the  fore-foot  is  sometimes  marked  by  Stood'),  the  first  words,  and  hence  the 
a  tubercle.  They  have  in  all  four  Dame,  of  a  mediaeval  hymn  still  sung  in 
grinders,  variously  tube rcu luted,  and  a  the  ecclesiastical  services  of  the  Roman 
very  small  additional  one  above  in  front,  Catholic  Church  during  Holy  Week,  and 
which  very  soon  falls.  In  color  they  at  the  festival  of  the  Seven  Dolors  of 
are  usually  of  a  rich  ruddy  brown  on  the  Virgin  Mary.  It  was  written  in  12US 
the  upper  parts,  merging  into  reddish  or  by  an  Italian  Franciscan  friar  namea 
grayish-white  on  the  under  parts  of  Jacobus  de  Bcnedictis.  It  has  been  set 
the  body,  but  the  fur  varies  with  the  Jo  music  by  1'ergolesi,  Rossini,  and  other 
season    and    climate    so    that    in    winter  famous  composers. 

it  may  be  of  a  gray  appearance.  The  Stability  <8ta-blll-V.K  in  Phy^cs,  a 
head  is  large,  and  the  eyes  projecting  and  .  .  *  *?Tm  *PPU?9  *°  that  eondi- 
lively.  Several  species  are  enumerated,  Jion  of  a  body  in  which,  if  its  equilibrium 
as  the  common  squirrel,  which  inhabits  be  disturbed,  it  is  immediately  restored, 
Europe  and  the  north  of  Asia;  while  the  as  when  the  center  of  gravity  is  below  the 
cat-squirrel,  gray-squirrel,  black  squirrel,  P™«t  «f  support.  See  Equilibrium.^ 
red  squirrel  and  the  great-tailed  squirrel  Stable  Flv.  tne  u'?-?0*1!!  calmrast, 
are      American      species.     The     common.  a  ,     much    like    the >    common 

iSviurus    vulgaris)     and     several    other  j10"**.  flv  an.d  frequently  mistaken  for  it 
species   are    remarkably    nimble,    running  iu  «!"**  ?f  l}*  dl*?™nt  5aRlt5r  "ir«5tnre 
up    trees    and    leaping    from    branch    to  and  distribution.     The  adult  fly  feed  ex- 
branch     with     surprising     agility.     Thev  clusi\vly  on  blfKxl,  biting  vanous  animsls, 
subsist    jn    nuts,    acorns,    seeds,    etc..    of  5D(1    ^    frequently    human    beings.     It 
which    rhey    lay    up   a    store   for   winter,  f**  JJot  ,entcr  l*ou8eT*   aB   «*Quently  a* 
some  of   them   in  hollow   trees,  others  in  *?'*  th.e  houH* £*-     lt  ap5J!ft™  ^f-L?! 
♦he  earth.     Their  nest,  which  consists  of  the  spring  and  becomes  much  more  abun- 
woody  fiber,  leaves  and  moss,  is  usually  daTlt  «#er  midsummer,  persisting  in  con- 
Hituned    in    a    fork    of    a    treV,   and    the  gderable  numbers  until  Uter  in  thtWL 
young,  of  which  there  are  three  or  four,  5^1,^*?^*  "orf  M^^uSS^ST 
are  born  in  June      When  engaged  in  eat-  f      ^       **«»  *>"«*  £*!!?  "JT 
ing  they  sit  on  their  haunches  with  their  ^^^^^TL^^Z^At 

The    most: 
must  un— 
:  disposi— 
breeds. 

iiu        in  uric        ui        ffiiiiiiifrct'.      r»i*e       uiw    *».  .  i„*-i,  i,a'«.a\      u    WmaU     Al»— 

arounU^irrcl  and   ^yin^uirreL StaCCatO    l^J^^-trt^a  «= 


plant* 
i.i-i.mging   to  the  nat.   order 

n  general  app.'jin.ii.v  and  size  the  rnn.il-  y^ihiatje.  The  species  are  very  numer- 
lar  sqmrr-l.  A  welMcmmn  spen.-s  .s :  the  ollH  nIui  aro  w\fc\y  distributed  throng* 
(  .  Snunu*  whu-li  i<  rnlnnil  L-rayish-nl-  tl,|¥  (|l|11|M.rnte  regions  of  the  globe.  8er; 
Ivp, .the  und.-r  surface  |n-ihc  gray,  the  ears  ornl  8|M.ri,,s  nre  natives  of  the  United 
Mute,  and  the  tail  tipped  with  black.  Hut  ex. 


Stack-stand 


Staff 


Stack-Stand,  a  base  nent  of  wood  or 
********  iron  laiscd  on  props 
(of  iron,  stone,  or  wool),  on  which  a 
stack,  especially  a  stack  of  some  kind  of 
grain,  is  built  for  the  purpose  of  keep- 
ing it  dry  or  excluding  vermin.  There 
is  usually  also  a  hollow  upright  cone  of 
wood  or  iron  to  assist  in  ventilating  the 
interior  of  the  stack. 

Stacte  (st&k't&)t  one  of  the  sweet 
hj  c*    i/v    S|)ices  which  composed  the  holy 

incense  of  the  ancient  Jews.  Two  kinds 
have  been  descril>ed,  one  the  fresh 
<um  of  the  myrrh-tree  (Balsamodendron 
uyrrha),  mixed  with  water  and 
squeezed  out  through  a  press;  the  other 
kind,  the  resin  of  the  storax  (Sty rax  of- 
ficinale), mixed  with  wax  and  fat. 
Kxod.  xxx,  34. 

Stade  ("tU'de),  a  town  of  Prussia, 
province  of  Hanover,  on  the 
Schwinge,  about  4  miles  above  its  con- 
fluence with  the  Elbe,  21  miles  west  of 
Hamburg.  It  has  some  shipping  and 
trade.  The  Stade  dues,  a  toll  charged 
on  all  cargoes  shipped  to  Hamburg,  used 
to  be  levied  here  until  thej  were  abolished 
in  1801.     Pop.  (l!M)r>)  10,837. 

Stadium  (sta'di-um),  a  Greek  mens- 
dumuuiu     l|re   of    1L>-    lmiH>^   or   ta5 

jtouaan  feet,  equal  to  <!(N»  feet  fl  inches 
Knglish  ;  consequently  the  (J reek  stadium 
was  somewhat  less  than  our  furlong.  It 
was  the  principal  (Jreek  measure  of 
length.  This  term  was  also  applied  to 
the  course  for  foot-races  at  Olympia  in 
Greece,  which  was  exactly  a  stadium  in 
length.  The  name  was  also  given  to  all 
other  places  throughout  Greece  wherever 
games  were  celebrated. 

Stadtholder  irtat;ilr,l*d?r;  W1* 

»*»»«*»**  v******  ktadhouder.  *  city- 
holder '),  a  title  gi»'cn  in  the  Netherlands 
to  a  governor  of  a  province  who  was  also 
commander-in-chief  of  the  forces.  This 
title,  however,  received  its  special  signifi- 
cance in  li>80,  when  the  provinces  of  Hol- 
land and  Zealand  revolted  aigainst  tile  au- 
thority of  Spain,  and  unitedly  accepted 
William,  Prince  of  Orange,  as  their  stadt- 
holder. The  prince  was  assassinated  be- 
fore he  was  formally  invested  with  this 
office,  but  the  title  was  conferred  on  his 
son.  Prince  Maurice,  and  remained  as  the 
hereditary  title  of  the  chief  of  the  state 
until  Holland  was  annexed  by  France  in 
18<>2.  This  title  was  finally  dropi>ed  in 
1814,  when  the  Prince  of  Orange  was  re- 
called from  Kn gland  and  declared  king 
of  the  Netherlands  by  an  assembly  of 
notables.     See    Netherlands. 

Stael-Holstein  &£' -&&•!& 

Maine  Nfckfr,   Haronkhh   he,  the  only 
child  of  Necker,  Swiss  banker  and  roin- 
23— 9 


ister  of  finance  to  Louis  XVI,  was  born 
in  1706;  died  in  1817.  Her  education 
was  directed  with  puritanical  severity  by 
her  mother,  but  this  was  counteracted  by 
the  tender  indulgences  of  her  father,  who 
encouraged  his  daughter  to  converse  with 
the  eminent  philosophers  who  frequented 
his  house.  In  1780  she  published  tfo- 
phia,  a  comedy,  and  two  tragedies  en- 
titled Lady  Jane  Grey  and  Montmo- 
rency: while  in  this  same  year  she  mar- 
ried Baron  de  StaeM-HoIstein,  Swedish 
ambassador  at  the  French  court.  The 
marriage  was  not  very  happy,  and  she 
lived  for  a  time  apart  from  her  husband. 
In  1788  she  printed  her  Lcttre*  tur  la 
Ecrits  et  Ic  Caractire  de  «/.  «/.  Rousseau, 
At  the  outbreak  of  the  revolution  (178U) 
she  exercised  considerable  political  power 
by  reason  of  her  father's  high  i>osition 
at  court  and  her  own  wit  and  womanly 
charm;  but  during  the  Heign  of  Terror 
she  tied  to  Coppet  (170LM,  her  father's 
estate  in  Switzerland,  after  vainly  en- 
deavoring to  save  her  friends  and  the 
royal  family.  In  \~\Ki  she  sought  refuge 
in  England,  where  she  published  Reflec- 
tions on  the  Trial  of  the  Queen,  and 
Reflections  on  the  Peace.  During  the 
Directory  Madame  de  Stael-Holstein  re- 
turned to  Paris,  where  she  again  became 
an  influence  in  i>olitics,  and  published  her 
essay  on  The  Passions.  Subsequently 
she  was  banished  by  Napoleon  on  ac- 
count of  her  l>old  advocacy  of  lil>cral 
views,  and  her  wanderings  through  Ku- 
rope  are  descril>cd  in  her  Ten  Years 
of  Exile  V  liix  .tNnfVtf  d'KxU's.  Her 
other  writings  comprise  De  la  Liltt'ra- 
ture  Considerfe  dann  ses  Rapports  aveo 
les  Institutions  tioeiales ;  Jhlphine 
(1X02):  rorinnv.  ou  lltalie  (ISOii.  a 
novel  in  which  Italian  life  and  scenery 
are  exhibited  with  thorough  kuowledge, 
her  most  popular  work;  a  work  on  Ger- 
many. l)r  I'Altematjnc  (1N10),  which 
shows  a  want  of  understanding  and  ap- 
preciation of  the  German  character;  and 
Considerations  sur  les  PrinHpaux  Rrfn- 
etnents  de  la  Revolution  Francais* 
(ISIS >f  etc.  Her  husband,  the  baron, 
died  in  1S02,  but  it  was  found  at  her 
death  that  she  had  secretly  married  a 
M.  de  Kocea  in   1S12. 

Staff  a  ^ly  °f  ofnVero  whose  duties 
*  refer  to  an  army  or  regiment  as 
a  whole,  ami  who  are  not  attached  to  par- 
ticular subdivisions.  Thus  in  the  Amer- 
ican army  a  general's  staff  consists  of  six 
aids,  each  wirh  the  rank  of  cavalry  colo- 
nel ;  that  of  a  lieutenant  general  of  two 
aids  and  a  military  secretary,  ranking  at 
lieutenant  colonels  of  cavalry:  of  a  ma> 
or-general  of  three  aids,  ranking  as  cap 
tains  or  lieutenant*;  of  a  brigadier-gen* 


Staffa  Staggers 

eral  of  two  aids,  ranking  as  lieutenants,  tbe  south,  usually  known  as  the  Dud'ey 
The  army  of  tbe  United  Stolen,  as  re-  coal-held,  which  is  remarkable  for  «hi 
cently  reorganized,  is  under  the  command  thickness  and  richness  of  it*  seams.  The 
of  a  general  staff,  the  Chief  of  Staff  be-  chief  industries  are  coal-mining,  iron-ore 
ing  Major  General  Leonard  Wood,  mining,  smelting  and  manufacturing,  and 
The  staff  of  the  British  army  includes  North  Staffordshire  ia  tbe  chief  center 
the  general  officers  commanding  divi-  in  the  kingdom  for  the  various  earthen- 
sions,  district  brigades,  etc. ;  —  the  offi<  ware  manufactures.  Tbe  county  is  well- 
cera  of  the  quart erm aster-general's  and  supplied  with  railways  and  canals.  Cap- 
the  adjutant-general 'a  departments,  called  Hal,  Stafford.  Pop.  1,359,718. 
tbe  general  ttaff; —  officers  attached  to  Stat*  or  Keu-dekb,  a  large  and  hand- 
commanding  general  officers  as  military  UMEB»  gome  deer  (Cervv*  el&phut) 
secretaries  and  aids-de-camp,  called  the  which  is  a  native  of  Europe  and  Northern 
personal  ttaff ; — officers  employed  in  eon-  Asia.  In  summer  tbe  back  and  flanks 
nection  with  the  civil  deparlments  at  tbe  of  the  stag  are  of  a  reddish-brown  color, 
war  office;  and  those  engaged  in  recruit-  while  these  parts  In  winter  are  fray- 
ing and  garrison  work.  brown.  A  full-sixed  male  stag  with 
Staffs,  (staffa),  a  small  uninhabited  antlers  well  developed  stands  about  4 
inland  of  the  Hebrides,  belong-  feet  high  at  tbe  shoulder,  and  has  horns 
Argylesliire.  situated  about  55  3  feet  in  length,  while  the  female  ia  amallei 
of  Oban   by   steamer;   1}   miles  and  has  no  boras.     They  feed  on  grass, 

...  ;  greatest  height,  li*  feet.    The  buds  and  young  shoots  of  trees,  and   in 

island  is  covered  by  a  rich  soil  affording  winter  they  roam  In  herds.  The  msle  is 
excellent  pasture,  but  it  is  best  known  known  distinctively  as  tbe  hart  (or  stag), 
because  of  its  precipitous  basaltic  cliffs  tlie  female  as  the  bind.  The  stag  Is  rep- 
rising in  columnar  form,  and  its  caves,  resented  in  North  America  by  tbe  wapiti 
Tbe  largest  of  these,  Final's,  or  the  (Ceroid  canaientU),  a  larger  species. 
Great    Cove,    has    an    entrance    0(1    feet  See   Wapiti. 

bigh  at  mean   tide,  n  breadth  of  42  feet  St&P-beetle      a   name   ot   lamellicorn 

at   entrance,  and  extends  backwards  227  ""**&  "«*«*,     beetles     ot     the     genus 

feel.     Its  Hides  are  composed  of  basaltic  LucSnui,    family    Lucanidaa.      The    cotn- 

columns,  from  the  roof  liang  clusters  of  mon     stng-beetle     {LucHnut     eervut)     is 

short    co  lam  UK    whitened    by    calcareous  a  characteristic  species  of  the  group,  and 
stalactite,   white   the   Hour   is  covered   by 
the   sea   to   the  depth   of   IS   feet  at   the 
entrance 
Stafford      (staffunl).     a     town,     with 

atanoru    ,„,,,„,..,,  ,lf  s,;lffliri]  Kt)ri!l!:s, 

in  Tolland  Co..  ('u.mwli,.,,!,  ,,„  Williiiiiin- 
(ie    Itiv.T.       It     has    iniinTnl    M>t-iiic.    mim! 
woolen  mills,  etc.      I'..p.  rVHIT. 
Rtnffnrrf     (ttaf'fiinll,  a  municipal  aud 

otanora  ^  il!ir!ill!]l,.n[jll.v    ,„„.„„'„,,    .,, 

on'the    l't"ve 

.  of   London.      It  in  plens-  Stag-beetle  (Liuhwonw). 

niu iv    .iiiinin,    and    well    Ixiilt ;    has    a 

county-hull,    free    library,    museum,    nml  Is   especially   distinguished    by   the   enor- 

n   Ihcnicr:    while   its   chief   places  or   in-  mous    size    of    the    horny    and    toothed 

teri-sl    are    the    iwn    old    ehunhes    of    St.  mandibles  in  the  mall's.      It  )■  Seen  flying 

Mary   ami   Si.   I 'had.     The   principal   in-  nlxmt    in   the   evening,   in   the   middle  of 

rttistrii-s    are    the    ituikine   of    hoots    ittid  suunnei,  especially  around  oak  trees. 

shoes,    hreiviriir,    mid    inunmc.      Top.   Si,-  ern~-      (slilj),      a     platform      elevated 

:iKT..      The    county    is    one    of    Ihe   central  O^^BC     above      the     ground,      and      spe- 

loniitie-    of    I'Iniilaiiil.    and    lias   an    area  cllieallv  applied   lo  the  raised   floor  upon 

of    MTU   mi.    milt's.     Tim   wirfaiv    in    the  which   theatrical  i*  rfonna  ores  are  exhib- 

tiorib     •-fiisktH    chielly     of     wild     moor-  iliil.     See  Theater. 

Imi'K   n-itiL-  in  several  pans  inon-  than  Rtncri».r>nnr''h       Swi  Cooek. 

n. «.  ■  .-  s.hr.ve  .,,i.i,.v..].  „■„;]„  the  mid-  *»age-coacn, 

land   ami   s.Miih.rn    uans   ,.,i,-ist    for   the  StflP-p-er<(     (stag'cra),    the    Tague    and 

n....i    ,:.r,   of  hvel  and  fert  ile  land*.     The  staggers     popular  name  of  certain  dis- 

T-cot    traverses    the    rounly    Iron,    north-  eases  of  lior*en  and   sheen.      In  the  bone 

uat.le 'init-liehl*  —  on,'  in  the  north  called  million     of     the     brain,     while     gran     of 

the   Tottery   ourt-kVM.   ami   )l»-  other   Ui  ttumach  staggers  arises  from  acute  iaSaV 


Staghound 


Stalactites 


ration,  generally  the  result  of  overfeed- 
ing on  wet  grass.  In  sheep  the  staggers 
is  caused  by  the  presence  within  the 
brain  of  the  immature  embryo  of  a  spe- 
cies of  tape-worm  (Taenia  Canurus), 
which,  in  its  mature  state,  is  found  in 
the  intestines  of  the  dog. 

Stap-hnrmd  a  ,ar*e  nnd  Powerful 
DlttgilUUIlU,   kInd  of  hound  formeriy 

used  in  Europe  for  hunting  the  stag  or 
red-deer,  and  now  nearly  extinct.  It  was 
bred,  as  is  supposed,  from  the  blood- 
hound and  greyhound.  The  modern  stag- 
hound  is  a  variety  of  the  foxhound. 
Stall  1  (still),  Friedricii  Julius,  born 
0UUU    at  Mimich  in  1802;  died  in  1801. 

He  was  educated  at  Wtlrzburg,  Heidel- 
berg, and  Erlangen,  and  became  professor 
of  jurisprudence  in  the  latter  place,  and 
at  Berlin  in  1840.  Here  he  made  his 
mark  as  an  ecclesiastical  lawyer.  He 
was  a  leader  of  the  aristocratic  party  in 
the  Prussian  diet,  and  the  author  of  Die 
Philosophic  des  Reehts,  Ueber  den  Christ- 
lichen  JStaat,  and  Was  it  Rerolutionf 
Stahl  Georg  Ernst,  a  German  phy- 
>  sician  and  chemist,  born  in 
1660:  died  in  1734.  He  studied  at  Jena 
in  lt>87,  become  physician  to  the  Duke 
of  Saxe- Weimar;  in  1691  was  chosen 
second  professor  of  medicine  at  Halle; 
and  in  1716  was  appointed  physician  to 
the  King  of  Prussia.  Stahl  was  the 
author  of  a  theory  that  there  resides 
in  the  human  body  a  vital  force  com- 
posed of  pure  fire,  and  this  element  he 
named  phlogiston.  This  theory  and  the 
medicai  treatment  founded  upon  it  were 
discredited  by  the  discoveries  of  Priestley 
and  Lavoisier.  His  principal  works  are 
Exprrimvnta  et  Observations*  Chunxiecs 
et  Physietr;  Disputationes  Medic<r:  The- 
oria  Mediea  vera;  Fundamenta  Chymiw 
Dogmatical  et  Expcrimcntalis. 

Stahr  (stiir)«  Adolf  Wilhelm  Theo- 
dor,  German  writer,  born  in 
180T»;  died  in  1876.  lie  was  educated 
at  Halle,  and  was  for  a  number  of  Years 
co-rector  of  the  gymnasium  at  Oldenburg, 
but  later  resigned  this  post  on  account 
of  ill  health,  and  settled  in  Berlin.  His 
earlier  works  were  connected  with  Aris- 
totle and  his  philosophy,  but  subsequently 
his  literary  activity  extended  over  a  wide 
field.  His  works  include  translations 
from  Aristotle;  books  on  art,  travel,  and 
literary  and  general  history,  as  Torso: 
Art.  Artists,  and  Art-works  of  the  An- 
dints:  Ltssinif,  //  is  Life  and  Works; 
iiovthe's  Female  Characters ;  The  Prussian 
Revolution :  Weimar  and  Jena :  A  Year 
in  Hah/:  Paris  Studits;  A  WinttT  in 
Rome,-  Picturts  from  Antiquiti/,  etc.  In 
lSTWI  he  married  Fanny  Lew  a  id,  who  was 
Also  known  as  an  authoress. 


Stained-elass  i8  *,af*  v***}**  with 

H,vi**Axv,u.  £A«,00  metallic  oxides  or 
chlorides,  ground  up  with  proper  fluxes 
and  fused  into  its  surface  at  a  moderate 
heat  See  Glass-painting. 
Stainer  (stan'er),  Sib  John,  an 
eminent  English  musician, 
born  in  1840;  died  in  11)01.  He  was 
graduated  a  Mus.  Doc.  from  Oxford  and 
in  1872  became  organist  at  St.  Paul's, 
London.  He  won  fame  as  a  brilliant 
performer  on  the  organ,  and  wrote  some 
excellent  music,  and  works  on  harmony, 
etc. 

Krninpa  (stanx),  an  old  market-town 
o tamea  of  England#  in  Middlesex,  on 
the  Thames,  6  miles  from  Windsor,  and 
about  19  miles  s.  w.  of  London.  Pop. 
0(388. 

Stair     ^OBD*     See     Dalrymple,    James 
*   and  John. 

Stairs  a  8UC'OC88»on  of  steps  raised 
»  one  above  the  otl/er,  affording 
means  of  communication  l>otween  two 
points  at  different  heights  in  a  building, 
etc.  Originally  the  stairs  were  placed 
from  story  to  story  in  straight  flights 
like  ladders,  and  were  oft»«n  external, 
being  sheltered  by  i  projection  from  the 
roof,  but  to  save  space  the  spiral  form 
wus  adopted,  the  stair  being  contained  in 
a  cylindrical  building  projecting  from  the 
outside  of  the  edifice.  In  this  construe* 
tion  a  central  axis  or  neteel  reachijg 
from  the  ground  to  the  roof  serves  to 
support  the  inner  ends  of  the  steps,  and 
the  outer  ends  are  let  into  the  walls. 
The  spiral  form  is  still  used  in  certain 
circumstances:  but  the  finest  stairs  are 
now  constructed  in  straight  sections  sep- 
arated from  c«ch  other  by  a  wide  step  or 
platform  called  a  landing.  The  separate 
division,  open  space,  or  apartment  In 
which  the  stair  is  placed  is  called  the 
staircase* 

Stake-net,   a  for"!  of  net  {o.T  .catch: 

'  ing  salmon,  consisting  of 
a  sheet  of  network  stretched  upon  stakes 
fixed  into  the  ground,  generally  In  rivers 
or  tirt lis,  where  the  sea  ebbs  nnd  flows, 
with  contrivances  by  which  the  salmon 
become  entungled  in  the  net  and  are 
thereby  secured. 

Stalactites  <*J«I«k'nt*>,  masses  of 
wvdiuvvivvo     calcareous       matter, 

usually  In  a  conical  or  cylindrical  form, 
pendent  from  the  roofs  of  caverns,  and 
produced  by  the  filtration  of  water  con« 
taining  particles  of  carbonate  of  lime 
through  fissures  and  pores  of  rocks.  Sim- 
ilar masses  of  small  size  are  frequently 
to  l>e  seen  also  depending  from  stone 
bridges.  The  water  being  evaporated 
leaves  a  deposit  of  lime  behind  it,  which, 
by  the  continued  trickling  of  toe  water, 


called  a  stalagmite, 
takes  place  at  tlie 
spot  vertically  be- 
low  where   the  aue- 


times  rises  into  col- 
and   blend 


.  c  t  i  t  et 


strange  and  interest- 
ing      forms       which 

the;  often  assume 
and  their  white 
color  are   frequently 

Famous  examples  in 
the  United  States 
ami  those  of  Mam- 
moth Care,  in  Ken- 
tucky, and  Luray 
Cave,  in   Virginia.  Stalactite,    icctioa 

Staleybridge.  '££&*  lByor'  of 

K™  Utalnbridge. 

Btalimene  :(■***«■>'«««■  seeL<™- 
Stalk-eyed  Crustacea,  SySS^fi 

certain  Crustacea  named  Podopbthalmata, 
which  have  the  eyes  set  at  the  end  of 
footstalks  of  variable  length.  The 
lobster,  shrimp,  and  crab  are  examples 
of  this  croup. 

Stall  <st<ll>'  a  filed  Beat  inclosed, 
either  wholly  or  partially,  at  the 
bi.ck  and  ides,  in  the  choir  or  chancel 
of  a  cathedra!,  collegiate  church,  etc., 
and  mostly  appropriated  to  tome  dignitary 
of  such  churches. 

Stalybridffe  WWHwll),  «.8t*1"- 

umijui.ugv,  URiucE,  a  municipal  and 
parliamentary  borough  of  England,  in 
the  counties  of  1-nncaster  and  Chester, 
7}  miles  east  of  Manchester,  on  both 
banks  of  the  Tame.  The  principal  pub- 
lir  buildings  are  the  town-hall,  the 
market-hall,  the  people's  institute,  the 
Oddfellow*'  hall,  and  St.  George's  church. 
Spinning  cotton  ynrna  and  weaving  call- 
roes  are  the  principal  manufactures:  but 
(here  are  nh*  iron -Foundries,  machine 
»nd  mill-wrighl  shops,  and  paper-mills. 
I'op.  (11)11)  213,514. 


Stamboul.   8ee  £""*••***<&* 
Stamens    <«*'meM>.  in  .b0*»ny-1«th* 

male  organs  of  fructifica- 
tion In  plants,  formed  principally  of 
cellular  tissue.  They  are  situated  Imme- 
diately within  the  petals,  and  are  each 
composed,  in  most  cases,  of  three  parts, 
the  filament,  the  anther,  and  the  pollen 
(contained  in  the  anther),  of  which  the 
two  latter  are  essentia],  the  other  not 
The  stamens  and  pis- 
tils constitute  the 
sexual  or  reproduc- 
tive organs  of  plants. 
Generally  they  both  I 
exist  In  the  same 
flower,  which  Is  thus 
said    to    be    kerma^ 

phrodite  or  perfect.  Inrids  of  Co  rolls. 
The  number  of  sta-  showing  tfca  ttassaM. 
mens  varies  in  differ- 
ent plants,  from  one  to  a  hundred  or  more. 
With  respect  to  their  directions  the;  are 
named  erect,  in/leaed,  reflered,  ipremdiaf, 
ascending,  declinate;  and  their  insertions 
with  regard  to  the  ovary  are  said  to  be 
hi/puggnous,  epigi/noui,  or  pcrinmom*. 
It  was  on  the  number  of  stamens  and 
their  arrangements  and  relations  that 
Linnaeus  founded  the  classes  of  alt 
sexual  system  of  plants.  See  Boitrnf, 
Anther.   Pollen. 

Stamford   ^'S)i»t*JTS 

ough  of  England,  parti/  in  Northampton- 
shire and  pnrtty   in   Lincolnshire,  on  tbt 
Wetland,  about  12  miles  northwest  mn 
Peterborough.     It  is  an  ancient  and  Irrtf 
ularly  built   town,   containing  Interrstin 
churches,   of  which   St.   Mary's    (erect* 
at    the   end   of   the    thirteenth    centurj 
exhibits    some    line    specimens    of    ear 
English   architecture,   and   St.   John   I 
Baptist's    (middle   of    the   fifteenth   ci 
tury)   has  a  fine  wooden  roof  and  sere 
There    are    manufactures    of    agricultu 
implements,  and  a  considerable  trade 
the  Welland.     Pop.  9046. 

Stamford,    i-SL^tt?  ' 

mouth  of  the  Mill  River,  33  miles  nc 
eaat  of  New  York,  for  the  inhabitant 
which  it  is  a  favorite  summer  resort, 
has   a   good   harbor   for   vessels   of 
draft.    Its  manufactures  are  of   it 


late. 


( 


40,057. 

Stammering  }2g™t%.  J 

of  speech  characterised  by  irreguli 
perfect  or  spasmodic  actions  ■ 
muscles    concerned    in    articutatJo 


Stamp  Standard  lime 


manifests  itself  in  a  difficulty  in  begin-  stamping  of  bonds,  conveyances,  leases, 
nine  the  enunciation  of  words,  especially  mortgages,  or  eetUementa,  is  held  to  be 
such  as  begin  with  an  explosive  conso-  an  offense  punishable  by  a  fine  of  £10. 
nant,  or  in  a  spasmodic  and  for  a  time  Standard  (etau'dard),  a  flag  or 
an  uncontrollable  reiteration  of  the  same  H,WIW1U  carved  symbolical  figure, 
syllable  after  the  word  is  begun;  this  etc-,  erected  on  a  long  pole  or  staff, 
latter  defect  being  also  called  ttutterimj.  serving  as  a  rallying-polnt  or  the  like, 
Stammering  is  always  increased  by  emo-  In  a  more  strict  sense  the  term  is  ap- 
tional  disturbance,  and  is  much  mitigated,  plied  to  a  flag  which  bears  the  arms, 
and  often  cured,  bv  the  patient  acqulr-  device,  or  motto  of  the  owner,  long  in 
ing  confidence  in  himself,  never  attempt-  proportion  to  its  depth,  tapering  towards 
ing  to  speak  in  a  hurry  or  when  the  the  fly,  and,  except  when  belonging  to 
chest  is  empty  of  air,  or  by  reading  princes  of  the  blood-royal,  slit  at  the 
measured  sentences  slowly  and  with  de-  end.  The  so-called  British  royal  stand- 
liberation,  ard  is  more  correctly  a  banner,  being 
St&mn  a  term  •Pacifically  applied  to  a  square  flag.  The  flag  of  the  United 
»iiaiujr,  the  puij^  mart  or  »eai  made  States  has  thirteen  horisontal  stripes, 
by    a    government   or   its   officers    upon  alternate  red  and  white;  on  the  admie- 

Saper    or    parchment    whereon    private  sion  of  a  new  State  one  star  is  added 

eeds    or    other    legal    agreements    are  to  the  union  of  the  flag,  such  addition 

written,  and   for  which  certain  charges  taking    effect    on    the    fourth    day    of 

are  made  for  purposes  of  revenue.    The  July  then  next  succeeding  such  admission, 

name   is  also  applied  to  a   small   piece  Standard.    Battle  or  the,  a  battle 

of  stamped  paper  issued  by  government,  **        u      ^>    In  which  David  1  of  Scot- 

to   be   attached    to   a   paper,    letter,   or  land,   who   had    espoused    the   cause   of 

document    liable    to    duty.    See    Stamp  Maud  against  Stephen,  waa  signally  de- 

Ts#.  feated  bv  the  English  under  the  Bishop 

R+QTrm  Ant     *n    *<*    for    regulating  of    Durham.     It     was    fought     in    the 

owuup  atl,    the  imposition  0f  stamp  neighborhood  of  Northallerton,  in  Tork- 

dutiea;  especially,  an  act  passed  bv  the  shire,  on  the  22d  of  August,  1138,  and 

British  parliament  in   1765,  imposing  a  It  got  its  name  from  the  fact  that  the 

duty   on   all    paper,   vellum,   and   parch-  English   forces    were   gathered    round   a 

ment  used  in  the  American  colonies,  and  tall  cross  mounted   on   a  car,  and  sur- 

declaring     all     writings    on     unstamped  rounded    by    the    banners   of    St.    Cutb- 

materials  to  be  null  and  void.    This  act  bert,  St  Wilfred,  and  St,  John  of  Bev 

roused  a  general  opposition  in  the  colo-  erley. 

!SfciX.w"  an  ^Mat  c*°"e  "  **  Standard  of  Money,  Jg,  «$££ 

StamTJ     Postage,    the    stamp    issued  tion  of  weight  of  fine  metal  and  alloy 

"»    by  government  to  affix  to  let-  established   by  authority.    The  standard 

ten   and   other   mailable   matter,   aa   an  for  gold  and  silver  coins  of  the  United 

indication    that    the    postage    has    been  States  Is  000  parts  pure  metal  and  100 

paid.    The    stamps    issued    by    different  parts  alloy.    The  standard  of  gold  coins 

countries    are    so    numerous   snd    varied  in  Britain  la  22  carats  fine  gold  and  2 

that  the  collecting  of  them  baa  become  of  alloy.    The  standard  of  silver  coma 

an  ardent  vocation  with  many  persona,  is  11  ounces  2  dwta.  of  pure  silver  and 

large  collections  being  made.  18  dwta.  of  alloy. 

Stamp  Tax,  •,«£•  $%J38SS  Standard  Time,  MgR*fi5 

or  paper,  on  which  many  species  of  legal  for  the  convenience  of  railroads  in  the 
instruments  are  written.  (See  Stamp,)  United  States.  The  United  States,  be- 
The  internal  revenue  sets  of  the  United  ginning  at  Its  extreme  eastern  limit  and 
States  of  18G2,  etc.,  required  stamps  for  extending  to  the  Pacific  coast,  is  divided 
a  great  variety  of  subjects,  under  severe  Into  four  time-sections,  Eastern,  Central, 
penalties  in  the  way  of  fines,  and  invali-  Mountain  and  Pacific.  The  Eastern  ace- 
dating  of  written  instruments;  stamp-  tion,  the  time  of  which  is  that  of  the 
taxes  were  also  imposed  in  consequence  75th  meridian.  Ilea  between  the  Atlantic 
of  the  war  of  1808,  and  stamps  for  Ocean  and  an  irregular  Una  drawn  from 
various  purposes  are  still  in  use.  In  Detroit,  Mich.,  to  Charleston,  8.  O.  The 
Britain  stamp  taxes  on  legal  instruments  Central,  the  time  of  which  la  that  of  the 
used  to  be  chiefly  secured  by  prohibit-  90th  meridian,  includes  all  between  the 
ing  the  reception  of  them  in  evidence  last-named  lino  and  an  Irregular  line 
unless  they  bore  the  stamp  required  by  from  Bismarck,  N.  D..  to  ths  month  of 
the  law.  By  the  Customs  and  Inland  the  Rio  Grande.  The  Mountain,  the  thee 
Revenue  Act  (1888),  hov7Cf*n  the  non-  of  which  la  that  of  taw  106th 


Standing  Stones  Stanhope 

includes  all  between  the  last-named  line  Royalty  Theater,  London;  became  scene- 

and     tbe     w.     boundary     of     Montana,  painter   at    Drury    Lane    in    182G;    was 

Idaho,  Utah,  and  Arizona.     The  Pacific,  elected  a  member  of  the  Society  of  Brit- 

the  time  of  which  is  that  of  the  120th  ish   Artists,   and   abandoned   sccne-paint- 

meridian,   includes   all   between   the   last-  ing   in    1830.     Among   his    pictures   may 

named   line   and   the   Pacific  coast.     The  be      mentioned :      Mount      St.    Michael 

difference  in  time  between  adjoining  sec-  (1831)  ;  The  Battle  of  Trafalgar  (183fii  : 

tions  is  one  hour.  The  Body  of  Nelson  Toured  into  Gibraltar 

Standing  Stones    are    mrKe    rough,  (1853),  and  The  Abandoned  (1850).    A 

0i*ttiiuiii£  01/vaico   erect    monoliths  number  of  his  works  were  engraved  un- 

found  not  only  in  all  parts  of  Europe,  der   the   title  of  Stan  field's  Coast  Scen- 

but  also  in  some  countries  of  the   Kast  ery. 

and  even  in  the  New  World,  and  no-  Stanford  (st&n'furd),  Charles  Til- 
where  more  common  than  in  (Ireat  »«'a'1*<L*'i.iA  liers,  an  English  composer, 
Britain.  They  sometimes  occur  singly,  born  at  Dublin,  iu  1852;  became  organist 
sometimes  in  groups.  The  principal  pur-  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge;  con- 
poses  of  the  single  standing  stones  appear  ductor  of  the  Cambridge  Musical  Society; 
to  have  been  to  serve  as  boundary-  and,  in  1887,  professor  of  music  in 
marks,  as  memorials  of  battle,  and  as  Cambridge.  His  operas  include:  The 
sepulchral  monuments.  A  number  of  Veiled  Prophet  of  Khorasian  (1881 >; 
these  single  standing  stones  are  per-  Savonarola,  and  the  Canterbury  Pib 
fo rated,  such  as  the  stone  which  stands  grim*  (1884).  He  has  also  written  an 
in  the  center  of  a  circle  at  Applecross,  oratorio.  The  Three  Holy  Children 
in  the  west  of  Ross-shire;  the  Cinch-  (1885);  an  Irish  Symphony;  a  choral 
charra,  or  stone  of  vengeance,  at  Onicb,  ode,  The  Revenge  (1880)  ;  and  a  setting 
near  Ballachulish,  Argyleshire;  and  of  Walt  Whitman's  poem  on  the  Death 
another  called  the  Stone  of  Odin,  near  of  Abraham  Lincoln. 
the  circle  of  Stennis,  in  the  island  of  Stanford  Leland,  the  founder  of 
Pomona,  in  Orkney.  The  groups  of  ^■'•""-v****  Leland  Stanford,  Jr.,  Uni- 
standing  stones  that  exist  in  various  versity,  California,  was  born  in  Al- 
parts  of  (ireat  Britain,  as  well  as  in  bany  county,  New  York,  in  1824.  Af- 
some  parts  of  the  Continent,  were  ter  studying  law  and  practicing  in 
thought  by  antiquaries  to  he  connected  New  York  State  he  removed  to  Wiscon- 
with  the  Druidical  worship  of  the  Oils,  sin,  theu  to  California,  where  he  took 
but,  for  want  of  sullicient  evidence,  this  an  interest  in  mining  and  as  a  commer- 
thcory  has  been  abandoned.  The  best  cial  speculator,  and  realized  a  large  for- 
preserved  of  these  groups  are  those  of  tune.  In  ISM)  he  was  elected  governor 
Avebury  and  Stonehenge  in  Wiltshire;  of  California,  and  in  1803  president  of 
that  of  Carnac  in  Brittany;  that  of  the  Central  Pacific  railroad.  He  was 
Calleruish,  near  Ix>ch  Kong,  in  Lewis,  interested,  in  various  capacities,  in  al- 
io the  Hebrides;  and  the  circles  of  most  every  railroad  and  steamboat  cor- 
Brogar  and  Stennis  in  Pomona  in  poration  on  the  Pacific  slope.  He  was 
Orkney.  See  Avrburii.  Carnac,  Strnncnt,  elected  to  the  United  States  senate  in 
and  tftoni-hengv;  also  Cromlvck  and  1884,  and  reelected  in  1890.  A  liberal 
Dolmen.  contributor  to  charities,  his  greatest  gift 
Stftn dish  (stan'dish),  Milks,  horn  in  has  been  the  Stanford  university,  es- 
u  Lancashire  about  1.">S4;  tablished  as  a  memorial  to  his  deceased 
died  in  1«m<#,.  lie  claimed  to  he  the  son,  his  endowment  amounting  to  about 
descendant  of  the  StundUh  family  r.t  .yjn.OOU.f  M  H>.  including  landed  property 
Ihixbiir.v  Hall,  served  as  a  captain  in  worth  $(i,000,00O.  He  died  June  20, 
the  Netherlands,  and  joined  the  Puri-  \S*X\.  I  lis  wife,  Jane  L.  Stanford,  in 
tans  when  thi.y  sailed  for  New  Hugh;  ml  l'.MU  added  enormously  to  the  endow- 
in  the  M'lyflnirtr  (ICJin.  He  tcok  an  incur,  her  gifts  swelling  it  to  more  than 
active  part  in  the  early  struggles  of  the  $-l."i.()iJ0.iNK).  See  California. 
colony  with  the  Indian*.  An  interesting  StflTlllO'ne  (stan'hup),  the  name  of  a 
tradition  regarding  his  courtship  i.*  cele-  KJtailllvPc  noble  English  family. 
bra  ted  in  a  well-known  poem  bv  Long-  Jamks.  first  Earl  Stanhope,  was  born  in 
fellow.  Iii73  and  died  in  1721.  He  entered  the 
StflYlfipId  fstan'fehn,  William  army,  was  appointed  commander-in-chief 
utaimciu  riAI,KSnNt  i„nri„0  painter,  «»f  the  liritish  fotvc*  in  Spain,  and  in 
born  of  IrMi  parents  at  Sunderland.  l"ns  i,M,k  P«»rt  Million. — CHARLES,  the 
England,  in  1 71 M  :  died  in  1*»U7.  He  be-  third  •■nrl.  Inu-ii  in  1753,  was  celebrated 
gan  life  a*  a  sailor;  occupied  Ins  spare  «-lii«-t!y  as  an  inventor,  a  patron  of  sci- 
tlme  In  sketeldng  ■.  revived  an  engaee-  •  »»,•,,•  Ji«d  the  avowed  advocate  of  re- 
ment    to    paint    scenery    for    the    Old  publican  ism.— Philip  Hejiby,  fifth  earl. 


Stanhope  Stanley 

was  bora  Id  1805;  and  died  In  1870,     lie  France,   where  he  held   possession  of  the 

was  beat  known,  under  his  title  of  Lord  duchies   of   Lorraine   aid    Bar   until   hi* 

Mahon,   as   the   author  of  a   History  of  death.     Hie      writings      were      published 

the    Baeceuion    War   in    Spain     (1832),  under  (be  title  of  (Euvre*  dtt  Pkilotophe 

and  other  works. —  Ladt  Hester  I.L'cr,  Bienfaitant   (17(OI. 

daughter  of  the  third  Earl  Stanhope,  was  C+qtiIptt     (stau'li),  Annul  PiNsiirn, 

born    in    Loudon    in    177(1.    and    died    in  OVUUiey     Mn  of  j£jwa„|  Stanley,  no 

Syria  in  1838.     In  1810  she  left  England,  tor   of   Alderley.    was   born   at    Aldcrley, 

visited   various   place*   in    the   East,   and  Cheshire,  In  1815 :  died  In  1881.     He  was 

finally    settled     in    Syria.     She    adopted  educated   at    Uughy   and    Halliol   College, 

(be  dress  of  an   Arab  chief,  and  by  her  Oiford ;   ohtniiifd    a    fellowship,    and    re- 

klntlnesj  and   masculine  energy  eiorcised  mnined    a    tutor   /or    twelve   yean;    was 

(treat   influence   over   the   Bedouins.     Her  appointed    In    lK4r>    preacher    t»    Oxford 

Jfrnioir*  were  published  in  184.r>-4f;.  Cniversily  ;    prcculed    |„    Hi.'    riumiir.v    'if 

S+otiTinno      Philip     Dobmeb.     See  Canterbury  in   1ST.I,  nod   iii>i»>liiicd  uean 

Oiannope,   vhel,l(rfirtdm  ot     Wmtmimliv     In     INK.     He     was    a 

StdTiiRlnn    (HtSn'i»-lou ;   Polinh  Ht/init-  lender  of   the   Broad   riiiirch   parly,   and 

BtaniSiaU    ),ltrl;lc),  „  timn  „t  (il,|W(li  the  niilluir  <>(  iiLimemiia  work-,  of  which 

under  Polish  iidininistralion,  71  mile*  h.k.  miiv      ls>      mcuilnued:      t.ifr     of     Arnold 

of   Lcmberu.      Fnnncrly   included   in   Alls-  (18441;    CiiniMi-iiMrv  on   tkr   fipitllrM   to 

trian  territory,  it  was  the  scene  of  several  tha    fnrinlhian»     (  ISM  >  ;     .tfcwi.riuli    of 

battles  in  the  Huropenn  war.   Pop.  :;:i,:>;.tn.  <;,Ht,rl,urV  r,iih,,lml   <  1N.">M  :  Kinni  and 

Stanislaus  Augustus,  „TA*^.VH  '^tf^T^\  te".?""*//",1! 

laws),     the     Inst     king     of     Poland,     son  lory  o/  (Ac  fnmvft  tij  Srullani   (18721. 

of    Count     Stanislaus     I'onintmvskt,     war-  efanlev        lll'.MiT    Monro!*,    Isim    lirar 

born    at    Wotcz.vn.    Lithuania,    in     17;ia ;  OMULBy,      d,.,,,,^,,,     Wu1ch,     In     1H40. 

died      in      17118.     Sent      by      AiikusIiih  was    placed     In     the     poor  house    of    Ht. 

HI     of     Poland     on     a     mission     to     St.  Asaph  at   Hie  nk'-  of  three;   KubseuuenllT, 

Petersburg,    he    liecui-"    ~    '  "" 

the   | 


discontented     with 
the    pan    of    litis 
pelted   (he   kim;   l.i 
protested    against    til 
of    1 

press  Cntli 

Stanislaus  Leszczynsk 

(lesh-cliin'skii.  Stamm.aih  I,  King  n 
Poland,  afterwards  Duke  of  l.orriiln 
and  liar,  was  l.„r„  m  [jriit-rg  in  HI77 
died    in     17iW.     His    fut|«-r    wax    grnti 


<   New 
■.M  be  j.rin— I  the  Abyssinian  n- 

,    , ....    .f  1WI7-HH.     He  afterward*  tra?- 

>  del    In   Hiialn,   and    It   was    while   than 


Stanley  Falls  Stanton 



in  18G9  that  he  was  asked  by  the  pro-  StflHOVOl  (sta-no-voi')t  or  Yablonoi, 
prietor  of  the  New  York  Herald  *  to  go  w*«*"v*v*  a  mountain-chain  in  the 
tnri  find  Livingstone.'  After  visiting  the  northeast  of  Asia,  which  forms  the 
Crimea,  Palestine,  Persia,  and  India,  he  boundary  between  Siberia  and  Min- 
i-cached Zanzibar  in  the  early  part  of  churia,  skirts  the  sea  of  Okhotsk,  and 
1871,  and  from  thence  he  proceeded  is  continued,  though  with  gradually  di- 
across  Africa  in  search  of  Livingstone,  minishing  height,  to  the  shores  of 
He  met  and  relieved  this  famous  trav-  Bearing's  Strait.  The  whole  length  of 
eler  at  Lake  Tanganyika  in  Novem-  the  chain  has  been  estimated  at  3000 
bor  of  the  same  year,  and  returned  to  miles.  The  eastern  part  is  often  dis- 
England.  He  then  acted  as  the  Her-  tinctively  called  Yablonoi.  This  moun- 
aid'*  correspondent  during  the  Ashantee  tain  range  gives  rise  to  the  rivers  Amur 
war  (1878-74).  As  correspondent  of  the  and  Anadir  on  its  south  and  east  side, 
I  hi  \l\/  Telegraph  and  the  New  York  and  to  the  Yenisei,  Lena,  Indighirka, 
Herald  he  in  1874  undertook  an  expe-  and  Kolyma  on  the  north  and  west  side. 
dition  into  Africa,  where  he  explored  St&ntOTl  (8tan'tun)>  Edwin  M'Mas- 
the  equatorial  lake  region  and  for  the  *  tvli  tees,  an  American  states- 
first  time  traced  the  Congo  Kiver  from  man,  was  born  at  Steubenville,  Ohio,  in 
the  interior  to  its  mouth  (1877),  cross-  1814;  died  at  Washington  in  1800.  He 
iug  central  Africa  from  sea  to  sea.  acted  for  three  years  as  clerk  in  a  book 
For  the  purpose  of  developing  this  vast  shop;  attended  Kenyon  College  in  1831- 
region  he  returned  in  1871)  under  the  33;  subsequently  studied  law,  and  was 
auspices  of  the  International  African  called  to  the  bar  in  1830.  He  acquired 
Association,  founded  by  the  King  of  the  a  large  practice  in  the  Supreme  Court  at 
Belgians,  planted  stations  and  estab-  Washington,  and  after  Buchanan  was 
lished  steam  navigation,  the  territory  elected  president  he  entered  the  cabinet 
being  named  in  188o  the  Congo  Free  (1800).  Shortly  after  the  outbreak  of 
State.  In  1887  he  organized  an  expe-  hostilities  between  the  North  and  the 
dition  for  the  relief  of  Kmin  Pasha,  who  South  President  Lincoln  appointed  him 
after  the  Mahdist  rising  in  the  Soudan  head  of  the  war  department  (Jan.,  1802), 
had  become  cooped  up  with  his  Egyp-  and  his  acceptance  of  the  office  marked 
tian  followers  in  the  Equatorial  Province  the  beginning  of  a  vigorous  military 
of  Egypt  at  Wadclai,  north  of  Lake  policy.  He  selected  General  Grant  for 
Albert  Nyanza.  This  time  he  entered  promotion  after  the  victory  at  Fort 
Africa  on  the  west  by  way  of  the  Donelson ;  and  it  was  he  who,  in  1803, 
Congo :  and  after  a  series  of  extraordi-  placed  Grant  in  supreme  command  of  the 
nary  marches  through  a  forest  region,  three  armies  operating  in  the  southwest 
accompanied  with  groat  hardships,  he  In  all  the  important  movements  of  the 
met  10m in  Pasha  in  the  neighborhood  of  war  Stanton  was  consulted  by  the  presi- 
the  Albert  Nyanza.  After  a  return  dent.  After  the  assassination  of  Lin- 
journey  to  bring  up  the  rear-column,  coin  he  had  some  controversy  with  his 
which  he  had  left  in  charge  of  Major  successor,  Andrew  Johnson,  who  de» 
Harttelot  on  the  Aruwimi.  Stanley  finally,  manded  his  resignation.  This  he  re- 
in May,  1SSJ),  set  out  from  the  Albert  fused,  and  was  upheld  by  the  senate.  In 
Nyanza.  and  brought  the  pasha  and  his  1809  he  was  appointed  justice  of  the 
followers  to  ltagnmoyo  in  January,  1890.  Supreme  Court,  out  he  died  a  few  days 
On    his   return    to   Britain   he  undertook  afterwards. 

a  lecturing  tour,  and  was  overwhelmed  Qtfl.TlZfl.  (stan'za),  in  poetry,  a  num- 
with  honors  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  **\*uiL£ia  Der  Q{  \lQes  or  verses  con- 
He  is  the  author  of  How  J  Found  Liv-  nected  with  each  other,  and  properly 
ing/itttmv  (1872);  Through  the  Dark  Con-  ending  in  a  full  point  or  pause.  A 
tititnt  (1S78I  :  The  Congo,  and  the  stanza  presents  in  meter,  rhymes,  and 
Founding  of  it*  Free  State  (1885),  and  the  number  of  its  lines  a  combination 
In  Ihirkent  Africa  (18<.H)i.  He  died  May  which  repeats  itself  several  times  in  the 
Hi,  P.m>4.  course  of  the  same  poem. 
RtqtiIav  "Folic     Stanley  Pool,    See  Crontnn      Elizabeth   Cadt,  woman*! 

otaniey  xaiis,   Conf/t)  Frvc  >SM/<I  o  tan  tun,    riKhtg  advocat6f  wmn  ^n 

R+an 'nor/1      Mks.    Art  in  it,    an    Kng-  at  Johnstown,  New  York,  in  1815;  died 

oiaii  iiiiiu,    u>h     novi.list      horn     at  October  2tt,   1902.     She  was  an  ardent 

York    in    lK~t>.     She    used    the    nom-de-  student      of     mathematics,      Latin     and 

plume  of   John    Stkanc.k    Wintkii,    her  <Jreek,  but   the  fact  that  no  college  ad* 

works     including     Huoth**     Haby,     On///  mitted    women    excited    her    indignation. 

Human,    Everybody1*    Favorite,    and    nu-  and    led   her  into  active  advocacy  of  re* 

nuTouH   others.     She   died    December    14,  form.     She    married    the    popular    antl- 

iDll.  slavery  lecturer,  Henry  B.  Stanton,  to 


Stapelia 


1839,  a  11  d  from  that  time  forward  was 
one  of  the  most  earnest  advocates  of 
*  Woman's  Rights.'  The  first  Woman's 
Ilights  convention  was  held  in  1818, 
chiefly  through  her  influence,  and  she 
was  president  of  the  National  Woman's 
Suffrage  Association  18ti!>-U3  and  one 
of  the  editors  of  The  Revolution. 
Her  eightieth  birthday  was  celebrated  at 
New  York  in  1805  by  an  assemblage  of 
8000  delegates  from  women's  societies. 
Stapelia  <"<<•[>*'»-■>.  «  "tensive 
uMtybun  an(j  elwjpni  geous  of  plants, 
nat.  order  Asclcpiadacee,  or  milkweeds. 
Most  of  the  Hpecies  are  natives  of  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.  They  arc  succu- 
lent plants,  without  leaves,  frequently 
covered  over  with  dark  tubercles,  giving 
rhem  a  very  grotesque  appearance.  In 
most  instances  the  flowers  give  off  a 
a    very    unpleasant    odor,    like    that    of 


Star  POLAft.  Bee  Pole-ilar.  There  Is 
""">  a  Swedish  order  of  knighthood  so 
□anted.  It  Is  bestowed  specially  on  those 
who  have  distinguished  themselves  in  a 
civil  capacity.     Its  motto  Is,  '  Nesclt  oc- 

Staraia-BuMa    J  ■££■**,  "g£!i 

in  the  government  and  40  miles  south 
of  Novgorod,  on  the  Polista.  It  has 
an  imperial  palace,  a  military  colony, 
and   important   salt-works.     Top.    15.1E14. 

Star-anise.   See  Ani$v- 
Star-apple, 

the    g> 
phylluTi 


Ito 


i    the    i 


portant  species.  It 
Is  a  native  of  the 
West  Indies.  The 
fruit  resembles  n 
large  apple,  which  in 
the  iiisdde  is  divided 
into  ten  cells,  each 
containing 


seed. 


tided    I 


BUpella  vsriogsls. 


of  these  plants 

'Tli- 

i'V    lire     in 

:vefllielesu. 

cultivated    on    ii. 

It    of    (hei 

and  beautiful  Uo 

Staphyle'a. 

.See 

ttlaJJ,T-« 

Ut 

Staphylinus 

of 

ii-lil-I'niisl 

ndeoinem 

,  a   genua 

sliesi 

ilia,   the  tL 

family    Ktaphyliniiuv 

1     co  111  ui  only     called 

Staphyloma 

(sta-fil-o'ma ) .    a    name 
given    to    different    tu- 

mors     of     the     n 

or     surf  a. 

■e    of     the 

globe  of  the  eye. 

t'n 

Med  :ih,.  * 

fnf.ft(/fo»;«. 

Staple  l«™ 

.■<!  7i 

vul'diliL-   (i: 

■  old  usage, 
nrket-town 

where   certain    e 

taken    for    sale. 

In 

England. 

formerly, 

the  king's  staple 

Wll: 

i  established    in   eer- 

is  wools,  skins  and  leather,  could 
>c  exported  without  being  Ant 
il  to  these  ports  to  he  rated  and 
■1  with  the  duty  payable  to  the 
r  public  treasury. 


a  gelatinous  pulp, 
which  is  very  palata- 
ble:  known  also  as  custard-apple. 

Biaroaara,   vilvu  t||(,  pj<f  u  MrtrtrA 

[    towards   the   head,   stem,   or   prow.     He* 

!  l'urt. 
Starr  h  (CII-O.  or  C..11-0»t,  a  proi- 
OWirt,Il  imn((,  [lri  ,„.]„],,  of  ,,[„„(»,  uni- 
versally diffused  in  the  vegetable  king- 
dom, and  of  very  great  Importance.  It 
occurs  in  seeds,  as  iii  those  of  wheat  and 
other  oe real  grains,  and  also  in  legumi- 
nous plants:  in  roots,  as  In  the  tuhera 
of  the  potato;  in  the  stem  and  pith 
of  many  plants,  as  In  the  sago  plant; 
In  some  barks,  an  in  that  of  cinnamon; 
and  in  pulpy  fruits,  such  as  the  apple. 
Finally,  it  is  contained  in  the  expressed 
juice  oif  most  vegetables,  such  as  the 
carrot,  in  a  stale  of  suspension,  being 
deposited  on  standing.  The  starch  of 
commerce  is  chiefly  extracted  from  wheat 
flour  and  potatoes.  When  pure,  starch 
is  a  snow-while  powder  of  a  (listening 
appearance,  which  makes  a  crackling 
noise  when  pressed  with  the  finger.  It 
Is  composed  of  transparent  rounded 
grains,  the  site  of  which  varies  In  dif- 
ferent plants,  those  of  the  potato  being 
among  the  largest,  and  those  of  wheat  and 
rice  the  smallest.     It  is  Insoluble  in  cold 


Star-chamber 


Stark 


wafer,  alcohol,  and  ether ;  but  when 
heated  with  water  it  is  converted  into 
a  kind  of  solution,  which,  on  cooling, 
forms  a  stiff  semi-opaque  jelly.  If  dried 
up  this  yields  a  translucent  mass,  which 
softens  end  swells  into  a  jelly  with 
water.  It  fa  employed  for  stiffening 
linen  and  other  cloth.  When  roasted  at 
a  moderate  heat  in  an  oven  it  is  con- 
verted into  a  species  of  gum  employed 
by  calico-printers ;  potato  starch  an- 
swers best  for  Ibis  purpose.  ( See  Dta- 
trine.)  Starch  is  convertible  into  sugar 
by  boiling  with  dilute  sulphuric  Hcid. 
Starch  forms  the  greatest  portion  of  all 
farinaceous  substances,  particularly  of 
wheat  flour,  and  it  is  the  chief  in- 
gredient of  bread. 

Star-chamber,  form"'y  an.  English 

criminal  Jurisdiction  at  Westminster.  It 
consisted  originally  of  a  committee  of 
the  privy-council,  and  was  remodeled 
durine.  the  reign  of  Henry  VII,  when  it 
consisted  of  four  high  officers  of  state, 
with  power  to  add  to  (heir  number  a 
bisbop  and  a  temporal  lord  of  tbe  coun- 
cil, and  two  justices  of  the  courts  of 
Westminster.  It  bad  jurisdiction  of 
forgery,  perjury,  riots,  maintenance, 
fraud,  libel,  and  conspiracy,  and  could 
inflict  any  punishment  short  of  death. 
Its  process  was  summary  nnd  often  in- 
iquitous (especially  in  the  reigns  of 
James  I  and  Charles  I)  and  the  punish- 
ment it  inflicted  often  arbitiary  nnd 
cruel.  This  court  wus  abolished  (1640) 
1 '?  lOC'harlf     ' 


or  tubular  feet  can  be  protruded  so  as 
to  effect  locomotion.  Starfishes  are  found 
in    almost    all    tropical,    European    and 


tbe 

_.  i   roecmo"- 

tum,  of  the  same  nat.  order  with  the 
hyacinth,  and  named  from  the  smell  of 
the  tlowcr.  Culled  also  Hank-hyacinth 
and  Grape-hyacinth. 

Stnr.fin.riM  n  terra  'n  'lB  widest  ap- 
»tar-nsnes,  plication  embracing  all 
the  cell  in  oiler  ins  comprised  in  the  orders 
Uphluroiili-a  nnd  Astcroiden,  but  more 
comiwinly  restricted  to  tbe  members  of 
1 1n-  bitter  order,  of  which  tbe  common 
genus  .IsfiTtng  may  be  taken  as  tbe 
ty|n\  Tbe  star-fishes  proper  are  covered 
with  n  tuugli  leathery  skin  beset  with 
jiriikli-s.  nnd  have  tbe  form  of  n  star, 
with  rive  or  more  ruvs  radiating  from 
a  cent  ml  disk.  In  tbe  middle  of  tbe 
under  surface  of  tbe  disk  in  hi  dinted  tbe 
month,  (ijji-iimj;  into  ,i  dip-sit vr  system 
v/tiieli  jii-nilw  l.riiloiiisnlii.iis  ituu  emli  r:iv. 
If    lb       - 


.    of 


I.h,l..s     l..-:iu«Lj-|lliy     joilil-d     i< 
tin'    limli'l    :,i]il':nv    iif    <>:ii  b    niv    tbe    phili-i 
exhibit    „    s.-ri.-    of    |>...foMt,uiis.    iliniiijtli 
Which,  in   tbir  living  stutu,  tbe  ambulacra 


St*r<<Uh  (UnMltr  rnfc.ni). 

American  seas,  and  some  specie*  an 
found  as  far  north  as  Greenland. 

Startrard  <"iar'i(?rt>'  ■  to,wn '■  £■ 

»""  prov.  of  Pomeranla,  Truisis, 
situated  on  the  navigable  Ibna,  21  miles 
e.  s.  e.  of  Stettin.  It  has  manufactures 
of  leather,  machinery,  hats,  soap,  spir- 
its, etc.  Pop.  20,008.—  There  is  another 
Stargard  in  West  Prussia,  28  mile*  soutk 
by  east  of  Danzig.  Pop.  9082. 
Stnr-o*B7Pr     a    species    of    acantbop- 

oiar  gazer,  tery^ou,  6snei  o(  t£ 

J  torch  family,  the  Uranotcuput  sraser. 
ababitlng  the  Mediterranean,  and  so- 
called  because  the  eyes  are  situated  on 
the  top  of  the  head  and  directed  towards 
tbe  heavens.  The  name  is  also  applied 
to  fishes  allied  to  tbe  carp,  of  which 
Anablcpg  tctrophthalmv  is  the  best- 
known  type.  It  Is  found  Id  the  riven 
of  Guiana. 

Stark  John,  soldier,  was  bom  In 
duu&,    New  Hflmplhirep  ,n  1728l    He 

distinguished  himself  in  the  French  and 
Indian  war,  nnd  afterwards  In  the  Rev- 
olution at  Bunker  Hill,  Trenton  and 
l'rinceton.  But  his  great  exploit  was 
his  signal  victory  at  Bennington  over  a 
portion  of  Burgoyue*s  army.  For  this 
lie  was  made  brigadier-general  and  re- 
ceived thanks  from  Congress.  He  after- 
wards served  under  General  Gates,  la 
Ithode  Island,  in  1778,  and  In  New  Jer- 
sey in  1780,  and  in  1781  wu  put  In  coat- 


Starling 


Stan 


xnand  of  the  Northern  department,  with 

headquarters   at    Saratoga.     He   died    in 

1822. 

StarliTl**     (starling),       called       also 
O tuning     $TAREf  a  bird  belonging  to 

the  con  i  rostral  section  of  the  order 
Passeres,  genus  Sturnus  and  family 
Sturnida?,  a  family  of  birds  widely  dis- 
tributed throughout  the  world,  and  allied 
to  the  croA-8.  The  common  starling 
(Sturnus  vulgaris)  is  found  in  almost 
all  parts  of  Europe.  It  is  between 
8  and  9  inches  in  length ;  the  color  is 
t  blackish,  with  blue,  purplish,  or  cupreous 
reflections,  and  each  feather  is  marked 
at  the  extremity  with  a  whitish  triangu- 
lar speck,  giving  the  bird  a  speckled  ap- 
pearance. Starlings  live  mostly  upon 
insects,  build  in  old  walls  and  hollow 
trees,  and  the  eggs,  usually  five,  are  of 
a  pale  bluish  tint.  These  birds  are 
often  kept  in  cages,  and  may  be  taught  to 
whistle  some  tunes,  and  even  to  pro- 
nounce words  and  sentences.  Allied  spe- 
cies are  the  Sturnus  unicolor,  found  in 
Sardinia,  the  rose-colored  pastor  of  Asia 
and  Africa,  and  the  red-winged  starling 
{Ageldiua  phceniceus)  which  occurs  in 
America. 

Starodoub   i8**^-^,? »  a  town  °J 

Russia,  in  the  government 
of  Chernigov,  97  miles  northeast  of 
Chernigov.  It  has  manufactures  of  leoth- 
er  and  copper-ware  and  trade  in  hemp, 
tallow,  corn,  brandy,  honey,  and  wax. 
Pop.  12,451. 

Star  of  Bethlehem  (Ormthogdium 

mwm.a  va  ^vvnAviivm  umbel  id  turn; 
nat.  order  Liliacen*),  a  bulbous-rooted 
plaut  with  white  star-like  flowers.  It  is 
common  in  many  parts  of  Kurope,  and 
is  naturalized  in  parts  of  the  United 
States. 

Star  Of  India.     See   Knighthood. 

StarOSt  (8*ar'ost^  hi  Poland,  the 
name  Riven  to  the  noblemen 
who  were  reckoned  among  the  dignitaries 
of  the  land,  and  who  received  a  castle  or 
landed  estate  from  the  crown  domains. 
Some  of  the  sta  rusts  had  civil  ami  crimi- 
nal jurisdiction  over  a  certain  district 
(grod),  others  merely  enjoyed  the  reve- 
nues of  the  sta  rusty. 
QiAr-rppH  ll  I'eruviau  plant  of  the 
ottti  iccu,    KVnus   Arhtolochia,   the  A. 

fragrant  issim  a,  the  root  of  which  is 
highly  esteemed  in  Peru  as  a  remedy 
against  dysenteries,  malignant  inflamma- 
tory fevers,  ndds,  rheumatic  pains,  etc. 
Stars  self-shining   bodies   seen    in 

•  the  heaxens  at  night,  situated 
ft  immense  distances  from  us.  and  be- 
lieved to  he  constituted  like  our  sun  and 
\o    resemble    it    in    being    the    center    of 


systems  similar  to  our  own.  To  super- 
ficial observation  stars  are  distinguished 
from  planets  by  remaining  apparently 
immovable  with  respect  to  one  another, 
and  hence  they  were  called  fixed  start, 
although  their  fixity  has  been  disproved 
in  numerous  cases,  and  is  no  longer 
believed  in  regard  to  any.  In  order  to 
distinguish  the  stars  one  om  another 
the  ancients  divided  the  heavens  into 
different  spaces  containing  groups  of 
stars  called  constellations.  (See  Con- 
stellation.) The  stars  are  divided,  ac- 
cording to  their  brightness,  into  stars 
of  the  first,  second,  third,  etc.,  magni- 
tudes; but  no  magnitude,  in  the  proper 
sense  of  the  word,  has  yet  been  observed 
in  any  star.  All  the  stars  beyond  the 
sixth  or  seventh  magnitude  are  called 
telescopic  stars,  as  they  cannot  be  seen 
without  the  aid  of  the  telescope;  and 
these  are  continued  by  astronomers  down 
to  the  sixteenth  magnitude.  As  to  the 
absolute  size  of  the  stars  little  is  known; 
but  the  light  given  out  by  Sirius  is  esti- 
mated at  G3i  times  that  of  the  sun. 
The  colors  of  the  stars  vary  considera- 
bly, white,  red,  yellow,  green,  and  blue 
being  noticed.  The  stars  are  very  ir- 
regularly distributed  over  the  celestial 
sphere.  In  some  regions  scarcely  a  star 
is  to  be  seen,  while  in  others  they  seem 
crowded  together,  this  being  especially 
the  case  in  the  Milky  Way.  In  some 
cases  u  certain  number  of  stars  evi- 
dently belong  to  a  system  by  themselves. 
Of  the  stnrs  visible  to  the  naked  eye 
at  auy  time  the  number  probably  does 
not  exceed  a  few  thousands,  but  in  the 
telescoiK?  their  number  is  so  great  as  to 
defy  all  calculation.  The  distances  of 
the  stars  from  the  earth  are  very  great. 
The  shortest  distance  yet  found,  that  of 
a  Centauri,  a  double  star  in  the  south- 
ern hemisphere,  has  been  calculated  at 
2(>  trillions  of  miles,  so  that  light  takes 
ll.il  years  to  travel  from  it  to  our  earth. 
Many  stars  have  been  observed  whose 
light  appears  to  undergo  a  regular 
periodic  increase  and  diminution  of 
brightness,  amounting,  in  some  instances, 
to  a  complete  extinction  and  revival. 
These  are  called  variable  and  periodic 
stars.  It  is  found  that  some  stars, 
formerly  distinguished  by  their  splendor, 
have  entirely  disappeared.  Such  stars  are 
called  temporary  stars.  Many  of  the  stars 
that  usually  appear  single  are  found, 
when  observed  with  telescopes  of  high 
magnifying  power,  to  be  really  composed 
of  two.  and  some  of  them  three  or  more 
stars  in  close  juxtaposition.  These  are 
termed  double  and  multiple  stars.  By 
means  of  spectrum  analysis  some  rata- 
ble   results    regarding    the    stars    ban* 


Star-shoot  Static* 

latterly    been    obtained ;     in    particular,  Stellaria,  or  that  of  chickweed.   Sea  *tar- 

many  of  the  elements  familiar  to  us  have  wort  is  an  annual  herbaceous  plant  of 

been  detected  in  them,   and  the  spectro-  the  genus  Aster,    the   A.   Tripohum.     It 

scope    has    also    proved    that    the    star  has  pale  blue  flowers  with  a  yellow  disk, 

Arcturus  is  approaching  us  and  Sirius  is  and  grows  in  salt  marshes, 

receding.     See   Astronomy,   Nebula,   and  Qtaaafri  rt     (sttts'ftfrt),     a     town     of 

Meteor.  DiassiUIT    ^^Ui,   province    of    Sax- 

StflT-shoot     Star-shot,   a  gelatinous  ony,  district  of  Magdeburg,  on  the  Bode, 

001  oil\j\jii9    substance  often  found  in  famous  for  its  great  deposits  of  rock-salt 

wet  meadows,  and  formerly  supposed  to  and  potassium  salts   (carnallite,   kainite, 

be  the  extinguished  residuum  of  a  shoot-  kieserite),  etc.,  the  working  of  which  is 

ing-star.     It    is,    however,    of    vegetable  the  most  important  industry,  the  products 

origin,    being    the   common    nostoc.     See  including    potash,    epsom- salts,    glauber- 

Xostoc.  salts,  sulphate  of  potash,  chloride  of  mag- 

Stor-a+nnp      &    rare    variety    of    sap-  nesium,  bromine,  etc.     Pop.  18.310. 

otiii  9 tunc,   ^.^     When    cut     and  gfa4.en  Island     an   ^land   of  New 

viewed  in  a  direction  perpendicular  to  ***<*»*'">  *o*»u«j  York,  constituting 
the  axis,  it  presents  a  peculiar  reflection  nearly  the  whole  of  Richmond  county, 
of  light  iu  the  form  of  a  star.  and  separated  from  Long  Island  by  the 

Star-thistle      aD       European      plant   Narrows    which    form    the    entrance   to 

>  {Ccntaurea  Calcitra-  New  York  harbor,  and  from  New  Jersey 
pa)  which  grows  in  gravelly,  sandy,  and  by  Staten  Island  Sound,  about  |  mile 
waste  places  in  the  middle  and  south  of  brond.  Its  length  is  14  miles,  and  its 
England,  especially  near  the  sea,  and  is  greatest  breadth  8  miles.  It  now  forms 
remarkable  for  its  long  spreading  spiny  a  portion  of  New  York  City  and  is  given 
bracts  The  yellow  star-thistle  ((Jen-  the  name  of  the  Borough  of  Richmond. 
taurca  soUtitialis)  is  occasionally  seen  fi+aten  Island  an  island  off  the 
in  fields  and  waste  places.  It  is  called  *Jua','c*1  amouuj  southeast  coast  of 
tit.  Darnaby's  thistle.  The  V.  Ameri-  Tierra-del-Fuego,  separated  from  the 
cana,  native  in  Arkansas  and  Ixmisiana,  mainland  by  the  Strait  of  Le  Mai  re. 
has  very  showy,  pale-purple  heads.  States     (8tftts)»  in  politics,  divisions  of 

Star-noint      a      headland      near     the  IJ,'a','co    nations    associated    for    public 
^  '    southern      extremity     of   ends;    as,    the    States   of   the    American 

Devonshire,   about   9   miles   s.    s.   w.   of   Union,    States    of    Brazil,    Mexico,   etc. 
Dartmouth,  at  the  entrance  to  the  Start   See,  also,  Estates  of  the  Realty 
Bay,  and  having  a  lighthouse  with  a  re-  Qfatpa.o^Anorol      (French  Etats  Gen- 
volving  light  204  feet  above  sea-level.         ^tatca  geuci^U     ^^    thug   ^^ 

Starvation  (star-va'shun),  or  In-  to  distinguish  them  from  the  provincial 
*  action,  is  the  physical  States  (Mat*  provincial*),  the  name 
effect  produced  by  the  total  want  of  food  given  in  France  till  1789  to  the  assem- 
and  water.  The  symptoms  of  starvation  blies  of  the  deputies  of  the  three  orden 
in  man  are:  an  increasing  loss  of  weight,  of  the  nation,  the  clerpy,  the  nobility, 
severe  pain  in  the  stomach,  loss  of  and  the  third  estate  (tiers  Hat),  This 
strength,  sleeplessness,  great  thirst,  in  assembly  had  little  legislative  power,  its 
some  cases  stupor,  and  in  other  cases  chief  function  being  to  register  the  king*! 
nervous  excitement  with  convulsions,  decrees  in  matters  of  taxation.  States- 
Meanwhile  the  fare  assumes  a  haggard  general  were  first  convoked  in  1308  br 
expression,  the  skin  is  said  to  become  Philip  the  Fair;  they  were  convened  is 
covered  with  a  brown  secretion,  and  at  1014  by  Louis  XIII;  and  again,  for  the 
last  death  occurs  in  about  eight  days,  last  time,  they  met  before  the  Revolutioa 
With  a  good  supply  of  water,  however,  at  the  summons  of  Louis  XVI.  In  the 
life  may  be  prolonged,  in  the  absence  of  latter  instance  the  third  estate  assumed 
solid  food,  for  a  period  of  two  or  three  the  title  of  National  Assembly,  and  tbt 
weeks,  and  a  moist  atmosphere  would  States-general  ceased  to  exist.  The  name 
even  seem  to  favor  the  prolongation  of  is  a-t  the  present  day  applied  to  the  legit- 
life.  Certain  diseases,  such  as  stricture  lative  assembly  of  the  Netherlands. 
or  cancer  of  the  opening  of  the  stomach,  StftteSVillc  ^punty  seat  of  Iredell 
etc.,  may  occasion  starvation,  and  it  is  '  Co.,  North  Carolina,  44 
to  be  noted  that  gradual  starvation  may  miles  n.  of  Charlotte.  It  has  water  nower 
result  from  the  continued  low  percentage  nnd  textile  mills,  wood-working  plants, 
of  nutritive  matter  in  the  daily  diet.  See  tfhiss  factory,  etc.  Pop.  7805. 
Fatting.  Statice  (**»*'*-«*) .  a  genus  of  herba- 
Ctarwnrt  (staVwurt),  the  popular  ,  eeous  or  subshrubby  plants, 
otaiwuxt  n||mo  (>f  mjv^]  pinntB,  nar.  order  rlumbaginacce.  The  B.  ears- 
some    of    them    belonging    to    the   genus  Hniana,    a    very    nnwerful   astringent,  Is 


Statics  Staubbach 

used  in  North  America  for  all  the  pur-  administrative  duties  of  government,  and 
poses  of  kino  and  catechu.  in  some  cases  it  is  intrusted  to  a  special 
Statics  (stat'iks),  that  branch  of  bureau.  The  first  country  to  possess  an 
°  dynamics  which  treats  of  the  institution  of  this  nature  was  Belgium, 
properties  and  relations  of  forces  in  its  organizer  being  the  eminent  statistician 
equilibrium  —  equilibrium  meaning  that  Lambert  Quetelet.  A  congress  of  statis- 
tic forces  are  in  perfect  balance,  so  that  ticians  was  held  at  Brussels  in  1853,  and 
the  body  upon  which  they  act  is  in  a  this  has  been  repeated  at  intervals.  In 
state  of  rest.  According  to  the  elassifica-  Berlin  a  seminary  was  established  in 
tion  still  employed  by  many  writers  on  18G2  for  the  purpose  of  training  statist!- 
the  subject  the  word  statics  is  used  in  cians,  and  in  1874  a  professorship  of 
opposition  to  dynamic*,  the  former  being  statistics  was  established  in  the  university 
the  science  of  equilibrium  or  rest,  and  the  there.  Several  nations  now  devote  much 
latter  of  motion,  both  together  consti-  time  and  labor  to  the  collection  and  tabu- 
tuting  mechanics.  But  among  more  re-  lation  of  their  statistics,  and  this  is  espe- 
cent  authors  mechanics  is  used  to  express  cially  the  case  in  the  United  States,  which 
not  the  theory  of  force  and  motion,  but  is  remarkable  for  the  fulness  of  its  census 
rather  its  application  to  the  arts.  The  inquiries  and  the  variety  and  value  of 
word  dynamics  is  employed  as  expressing  the  statistics  gathered, 
the  science  which  treats  of  the  laws  of  StatltLS  Publics  Papinius.  a  Ro- 
force  or  power,  thus  corresponding  closely  *  man  epic  poet,  born  at 
to  the  old  use  of  the  term  mechanics;  Naples  in  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Nero, 
and  this  science  is  divided  into  statics  about  40  a.  i>.  ;  ui«*d  about  IK>  a.  d.  Ili* 
and  kinetics,  the  first  being  the  science  principal  productions  am  two  epic  i>ocms 
which  treats  of  forces  considered  as  pro-  — the  Thchais,  in  twelve  books,  on  tin*  war 
ducing  rest,  and  the  second  as  treating  of  of  the  seven  Greek  princes  against  Thebes ; 
forces  considered  as  producing  motion,  and  the  Achillcis,  in  two  books,  on  the 
See  Dynamics.  achievements  of  Achilles. 

Stations    («ta'shuns)»     *     nam«     ▼»-  Statlie.      See  Sculpture. 
mvmvavuo    riously    used    in    the    Roman 

Catholic  Church,  but  especially  applied  to  StattL6  Of  Liberty,    geo  L  J  6  <?  r  *  yt 
the  places  at  which  ecclesiastical  procea-  *       t>tatue  of. 

sions   pause   for    the  performance   of   an  Statute     (stat'ut),    a    law    proceeding 

act  of  devotion,  and  to  those  representa-  *Jk»l'u*c     from    the    government    of    a 

tions    of    the    successive    stages    of    our  State ;  the  written  will  of  the  legislature 

Lord's    passion    which    are    often    placed  solemnly  expressed  according  to  the  forms 

round   the   naves   of   large  churches,   and  necessary  to  constitute  it  the  law  of  the 

by  the  side  of  the  way  leading  to  sacred  State.     A    statue    which    contravenes    a 

edifices,  and  which  are  visited  in  rotation,  provision   of   the  constitution  of  a   State 

fi+o+iQ+ipa      (sta-tis'tiks),    a    collection  by   whose   legislature  it   was  enacted,   or 

otati5tii,a     Qf  fac.ta  nilntinK  to  a  part  of  the  fnit^i  state*  Constitution,  is  void. 

or  the  whole  of  a  country  or  people,  or  Statutes  are  either  public  or  private  (in 

of  facts  relating  to  classes  of  individuals  the  latter  case  affecting  an  individual  or 

or   interests   in   different  countries;   espe-  a  company  i  :  but  the  term  is  usually  re- 

cially,    those    facts    which    illustrate    the  strictcd   to  public  acts  of  a  general  and 

physical,  social,  moral,  intellectual,  politi-  permanent   character.     Statutes   are  said 

cal,   industrial,   and   economical   condition  to  be  declaratory  of  the  law  as  it  stood 

or  changes  of  condition,  and  which  admit  before  their  passing;  remedial,  to  correct 

of   numerical   statement    and   of   arrange-  defects   in    the  common    law;   and  penal, 

ment  in  tables.     The  collection  of  statis-  imposing      prohibitions,      and      penalties, 

tics  may  have  the  object  merely  of  ascer-  Statutes  contained  in  the  revised  or  com. 

taining 'numbers,  as  is  often  the  case  with  piled  statutes  of  a  state  or  of  the  United 

statistics  collected   for  purely  administra-  States  may  1k»  amended  or  supplemented 

tive   purposes;   or  it   may   be   undertaken  by  subsequent  acts.     The  term  statute  is 

with   the  view  of  learning  what   happens  commonly  applied  to  the  acts  of  a  legit- 

on  an  average  of  a  great  number  of  cases,  lative  body.      In   monarchies   not   having 

as  is  the  case  of  insurance  statistics;  or  representative    bodies,    the    laws    of    the 

its  object  may  be  to  detect  the  causes  of  sovereign  are  called  edict*,  decrees,  etc, 

phenomena  that  appear  in  the  considers-  StaTlVlVlflpVl     (stoub'baA),   FALL  or,   a 

tion    of    a    great    number    of    individual  »^«wwa^"    water-fall,    whose    height 

cases  —  such  phenomena,  for  example,  as  is   about   000   feet,   situated    in    ffwitxer- 

the  decline  of  a  certain  trade,  the  nreva-  land,    run  too    of    Berne,    nearly    0   miles 

lence   of   a    certain    disease,    etc.     In    all  southeast  of  Interlaken,  and  about  a  mile 

civilized   countries   the   collection   of   ita-  from  the  village  of  f^auterbrunnen.     The 

tistics   forms   an   important   part  of   the  stream  is  so  small  that  the  water  U  con* 


Staunton  Steam 

verted  into  spray  long  before  it  reaches  QfflWplI     ("tft'el),  a  town  of  Auttim- 

the   bottom.  Otaweil    ^    in    Victoria,    176    miles 

Rtanntnn      (stau'tun),  a  city,  county  northwest    of    Melbourne.      The    public 

otttuntuii     8eat  o£  ^ugU8ta  £0     Vir.  buildings  include  a  town-hall,  courthouse. 

ginia,  136  miles  N.  w.  of  Richmond.  It  post  and  telegraph  office,  hospital,  hand- 
has  State  institutions  for  the  deaf  and  some  churches,  mechanics'  institute,  and 
blind,  the  Stuunton  Military  Academy,  and  theater.  It  is  the  center  of  the  Pleasant 
other  educational  institutions.  Overalls,  Creek  gold-field,  and  is  beat  known  on 
flour,  agricultural  implements,  organs,  account  of  its  rich  quarts  reefs.  Pop. 
pennants,  etc.,  are  made.    Here  President  about   5500. 

Wood  row  Wilson  was  born.    Pop.  (1010)  QfoTr     (sta),   in   ships,   a   large,   strong 

10,604;   (1020)  10,623.  olMv     rope,   extending   from   the    upper 

StftUTltOTl       a  c*ty  °^  Macoupin   Co.,  end  of  a  mast  down  to  another  mast,  or 

'     Illinois,  38  miles  n.  e.  of  to  some  part  of  the  vessel,  with  the  object 

St.  Louis,  Mo.     It  is  in  a  coal,  oil  and  of  lending  support  to  the  mast  to  whose 

gas  section.    Pop.  (1020)  6027.  top   it   is   attached.     Those    leading   for- 

Stannton     Howard,    born    in    1810;  ward  are  called   fore-and-aft   stays,  and 

otAuubvu)    died  in  1874.     He  was  edu-  those  lending  down  to  the  vessels  sides 

cated  at  Oxford,  and  settled  in  London  as  and  pulling  a  little  backwards  are  called 

editor  of   the    Chess   Players'   Chronicle,  back  stays.     A  sail  extended  on  a  stay 

In  this  game  he  defeated  M.  St.  Amant  is  a  stay  sail.     In  large  vessels  there  are 

(1843),  the  champion  of  Europe,  and  he  a  number  of  these  of  a  triangular  shape, 

subsequently   published   various   treatises  To  stay  is   to   tack  or  bring   the  ship's 

on  chass,  as  the  Handbook    (1847),   the  head  up  to  the  wind  for  going  about;  te 

Companion    (1849),    Chess    Tournament  miss  stays  is  to  fail  in  the  attempt  to  go 

(1852),   and   Chess   Praxis    (1860).     He  about.     In  stays  or  hove  in  stay*  is  the 

was   an   eminent   Shakespearean   scholar,  situation  of  a  vessel  when  she  Is  in  the 

and    published    an    edition    of    the   Plays  act  of  going  about 

and  Poems  (three  vols.  1857-60),  a  fac-  Q+qttq      See  Corset. 

simile  of  the  (1623)   first  folio,  and  Me-  ol*Ja» 

morialn  of  Shakespeare  (1864).     lie  was  Of     TOArnaivl    *   village   of   Hamilton 

also  the  author  of  the  Great  Schools  of  ou    i,clUtti:u>  Co.,  Ohio,  7  miles  from 

England   (1865).  Cincinnati.     It    manufactures    fertiliser* 

Stfl.Vfl.nPer     (  sta'vang-er  ) ,  a  seaport  and  cigars.     Pop.  5002. 

B         of  Norway,  on  an  arm  of  Cf     Ploir     a    borough    of    Allegheny 

the   Bukkefiord,   105   miles   northwest  of  Ml"    VAa,xx»    Co.,      Pennsylvania.    Pop. 

Christiansand.     It    is    one    of    the    oldest  5640. 

towns  in  Norway,  and  has  a  remarkable  g+  Clair  a  borough  0f  Schuylkill 
ancient  Gothic  cathedral,  one  of  the  finest  vmchx,    qq^  x^nnsylvania*  3  miles 

Gothic  monuments  in  the  country.     It  has  N.    of    Pottsville.     Miners'    supplies   an 

Home  ma nu fact u res,   a  good   harbor,   and  manufactured.     Pop.  6455. 

an  active  trade  in  connection  with  fishing.  StfiflJlnf?      ®ee  Larceny. 

Pop.  30,541.  M  i»ccmu.g  • 

StfiVrtTM    (sta'vo-ren),    a    village    of  Qfpari    (sted),   William   Thomas,  an 

otctvuicii    nol|aildi  in  tho  province  of  otCttU    English  journalist;  born  at  En- 

Friesland,  20  miles  southwest  from  Leeu-  bleton   in   1849.      He   was   editor  of  the 

warden,  at   the  entrance  to  the  Zuyder-  Review  of  Reviews,  which  he  founded  In 

Zee.     It  was  once  an  important  seaport,  Januarv,    1S1K).      In   1893  he   established 

hut    it    liaK  now   become  an   insignificant  Borderland,     a     spiritualistic     periodical. 

place,  the  harbor  having  been  sanded  up.  His  writings  were  of  a  radical  character* 

Pop.  Imh>.  such  as  //  Christ  Came  to  Chicago.    He 

StaVTODOl    (  stil  v'ro-pGl  ) ,    n    govern-  went  down  with  the  '  Titanic  *  in  1912. 

^        inent    of     Russia    m    the  Steam     (stem),  the  vaporous  substance 

Caucasus,  and  bordering  on   the  Caspian  Ml'^c*lli'     jm0   which   water   Is  converted 

Si-.i  ;  an'ji,  in;,.">n0  sq.  miles.     This  terri-  under  certain  conditions  of  heat  and  pro 

tnry.   which  is  low.  fiat,  and  infertile,  is  sure.     It  may  be  said,  indeed,  that  water 

viiiiTi'iI  by  the  Kuban,  Terek,  and  Kuma.  gives  off  vapor  or  steam  at  every  ten- 

Mini    \i    subject     to    sudden    inundations,  pernture,  but   the  term  is  technically  IP* 

Ti;>*     iiiliiiliitauts    are    chiefly     Russians,  plied    to   the   elastic   aeriform    fluid  fen- 

Chks;i,  k*.   :m<l   nomad   Turkoman*.     Top.  crated   by    heating   water   to   the  boiling 

1."1E;.7«mi.   -  Stavkoihil.     the     capital     of  point.     Steam,    in    its    perfect    state.  ■ 

tin-    district,    is    situated    mi    a    plateau,  transparent,  colorless,  and  invisible;  hot 

when-  it    is  stniiiKly  1'nrtiticd.  and  lias  a  when  it   has  been  deprived  of  part  of  Its 

lar;:e    Ira  tie   in    horses,   cattle,   hhecp,   rtc.  heat    by    coining    into   contact    with  cofc! 

Top.  4<;,'JG5.  nir  it  suddenly  assumes  a  cloudy  appear 
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ance.  and  is  condensed  into  water.    When 
water,  in  an  op*n  vessel,  is  heated  to  the 
boiling  point  1212*  F.  •  globules  of  steam 
are  formed  at  the  bottom  and  rise  to  the 
surface,    where    they    pass   off    in    vapor. 
In   this   case  all    the   heat    which   enters 
into  the  water  is  solely  employed  in  con- 
verting it  into  steam  of  the  temperature 
of  boiling  water,  while  the  continued  and 
increased    application    of    heat    will    only 
cause  a   more  rapid  formation  of  steam 
until  the  whole  of  the  water  evaporates. 
When    water,   however,    is   confined    in   a 
strong  clone  vessel,  both  it  and  the  steam 
which  it  produces  may  be  brought  to  any 
temperature:    and    as    steam    at    boiling 
point   occupies    1*'A2   times   the   spare   of 
the    water    from    which    it    is    generated, 
it  follows  that  when  thus  confined  it  must 
exercise    an    enormous    expanse    fume. 
Steam,  as  nsed  in  the  stea  in -origin*,  holds 
water  in  suspension  mechanically,  and  is 
called  saturated  steam;   while   the   steam 
which  receives  additional  heat  apart  from 
water    is    called    superheat*  d    »t*am,    and 
approximates   to  the  condition  of  a  per- 
fect gas.     When  the  temporal  u  re  of  sat- 
urated steam  is  considerably  above  212' 
F.,  the  steam   formed   und»T  sin  h  condi- 
tions is  termed  high-pr* <**ure  tit*  am,  while 
at  212"  F.  it  is  called  luw-pr*  **ure  at* am, 
and   its  pressure  i»*  »-Mual   to  thut   of  one 
atmosphere,    or    14.7    lbs.   on    the   square 
inch.     Another    element    in    the   constitu- 
tion of  steam  is  it*  density,  which  is  ex- 
pressed by  the  weight   of   1  cubic  foot  of 
the     hteam.     This     density     is     inrrt-a«cd 
with    an    increase   of    the   pressure    under 
which    the    steam    is    generated,    for    the 
particles    of    steam    become    inure    closely 
packed     together.     Thus     the    density    of 
stenm    produced   at    212'    has   be.»n    fnuml 
tr  l>e  equal  to  .n:{s  lb.  or  5  nz.  per  cubic 
f<»o      from  \vhi«h   it    follow*  that   the  vol- 
ume  of    1    lb.    of   such    M,.;im    is   equal    to 
2<».3*.    cubic    fe««t.     Like    the    pi^Mire    or 
expansive   force   of   M.nm.    the  density    is 
invariably  the  suue  t«»r  a  given  tempera- 
ture.    From   th<»   pos-c-sion   of   the   prop- 
erties   tliii*    br'n-lly    stated,    steam    consti- 
tutes an   ii>\nluahii»  agent   for  the  prodnc- 
tion  of  hum  hauical  force,  as  shown  in  the 
various    u<«s   of    the  steam-engine.      It    is 
also    employ.-.!    in    distributing    the    heat 
lined    for    wanning    buildings    in    heating 
baths     evaporating     solutions     brewing, 
drying,  d\eing,  and  even  for  rookery. 
Qtaotti  TnorinA     a      mechanical      con- 

bteam  engine,  trivaM,.„.    in    Whirh 

the  force  arising  Irom  the  elasticity  and 
expansive  action  of  steam,  or  from  its 
property  of  rapid  condensation,  or  from 
the  combination  of  these  qualities,  is  made 
available  a<  a  source  of  motive  power  in 
tht  arts  and   manufactures,  and  in   loco- 


motion.    The  expansive  power  of  steam 
was  known  to  the  ancients,  and  its  ear- 
liest use  in  connection  with  a  mechanical 
contrivance    is   noted   by    Hero  of   Alex- 
andria   (about    130    B.C. »    in    his    Pneu- 
matica.     In   this  treatise   Hero  describe* 
an    *?olipile    or    hollow    spherical    vessel 
turning  on  an  axis,  supplied  with  steam, 
and    driven    by    the    reaction    from    the 
escaping  jets  of  steam,  much  in  the  same 
way    as    Barker's    mill     (which    see)     is 
driven    by   escaping    water.     This    inven- 
tion had  no  practical   result,  and  it   was 
not  until  the  17th  century  that  the  power 
of  steam    was   again    recoguized   by   <«io- 
\anni   Battista  della   Porta    <1<»"1i.   Sol- 
omon de  Caus   <H»1."»>.  Giovanni   Branca 
(1»P2!>»,   and   the    Marquis   of    Worcester 
(1G*J3>.     Their   various    inventions    were 
an    adaptation    of    the    principle    that    a 
mechanical  power  is  obtained  by  the  pres- 
sure of   steam   acting  on   the  surface  of 
water    placed    in    a    closed    vessel.     This 
principle    was    put    to    practical    use    by 
Captain    Thomas    Savery     (lt»i*8»     in    a 
steam  engine  which  he  constructed  for  the 
purpose  of   raising   water  out   of   mines; 
and  with  the  elevation  of  water  by  pres- 
sure   he   also   combined    the    principle    of 
obtaining     a     vacuum     by     condensation. 
This  principle,  however,  was   made   more 
practically     effective     by     I>enis     Panin 
(KUXH,   who  constructed  a  steam  engine 
in     which     a     piston     was     forced    dowu 
through   the   vacuum   made   by   condensa- 
tion.    This    first    conception    of   a    piston 
working  in  a  cylinder  was  further  devel- 
oped by  Xeucnineu  i  I7<C»>  and  his  assist- 
ant,  Cawley.      In   their  engine  the  boiler 
and     furnace    were    st  para  ted     from     the 
cylinder   and    pUtou.   and   its   chief  char- 
acteristic   was    an    oscillating    fmitn    con- 
nected  on   one  side   with    the   piston   and 
on  the  other  side  with  a  pump-rod  in  the 
mine.     When  a   vacuum   was  made  under 
the  piston  in  the  cylinder  by  the  injection 
of  a  jet   of   water,  causing  condensation, 
the  piston   was  driven  down  by  the  pres- 
sure of  the  atmoNphcrc,  and  as  that  end 
of   the  Uam  was   lowered,   the  other  end 
attached  to  the  pump-rod  was  raised  with 
its  load  of  water.     Various  improvements 
were  made   upon  this  atmospheric  steam 
engine    by    Smcatou    and    others,    but    its 
greatest     development     was     effected     by 
James  Watt    (l«t»J)).     His  improvement* 
consisted    in    condensing    the    steam,    not 
in    the  cylinder,   hut    in   a   separate  con- 
denser,  thus   preventing   the   waste  occa- 
sioned previously  by  the  chilling  and  heat- 
ing   of    the    cylinder.      Besides    this,    he 
preserved  the  heat  in  the  cylinder  by  sur- 
rounding  it   with   a   layer  of   hot   steam 
inside  of  an  external  casing ;  and  with  tha 
same  object  he  employed  attain,  instead 
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of  air,  to  press  down  the  piston  from 
above.  Thus  be  obtained  tbe  double-act- 
ing engine,  which  is  so  named  because 
both  the  up-stroke  and  the  down-stroke 
are  produced  by  means  of  steam.  Fur- 
ther, he  devised  a  crank  motion  which 
converted  the  alternating  motion  of  tbe 
'"     ing  beam   into   a  continuous 


;   but   t 


this 


pirated  he  patented  the  '  sun-and -planet ' 
wheel  as  a  substitute  for  the  crank,  return- 
ing afterwards  to  the  crank.  To  these  im- 
provements he  subsequently  added  a  fly- 
wheel, in  order  to  equalize  the  motion  so 
as  to  drive  the  crank  past  tbe  dead-points; 


is  tbe  manner  in  which  steam  is  now  used 
expansively.  It  was  Jonathan  Horn- 
blower  (17811  who  first  adopted  the  prin- 
ciple of  expanding  steam  In  two  cylinders 
of  different  sixes.  This  form  of  com- 
pound engine,  as  it  was  called,  was  em- 
ployed by  Woolf  (1814)  in  the  Cornish 
mines,  while  it  was  improved  by  M'Naught 
(1845),  and  adapted  by  Elder  (1854)  to 
the  use  of  marine  engines.  In  the  com- 
pound engine  the  steam  receives  the 
greater  part  of  Its  expansion  in  a  second 
cylinder  of  much  larger  diameter  than 
tbe  first,  and  by  this  meant  greater  stead- 
iness of  piston-stroke,  economy  of  fuel. 


Beam  Condensing  Steam  Engine. 

rt  or  Daisies ;  d,  ths  lowar  si 

...   rig  rod:    \,   lbs  ear'"   "    "" 

-      ing  the  steam -valve;   I,  tha  s 

valve-casing;  m,  tha  thro  tile -.a  I  *e :  n.  tha  condenaer;  o,  the  inieetion-eoek;   a,  the  alr-pawr  ' 

S,  the  hot-well;  '.  tha  enittmn-yalYo  for  cresting  ■  viriram  in  tha  condaaaar  pravioni  to  alar  -m 
ig  tba  angina;  t,  the  feed  pump  tar  supplying  (ha  boilers;  (.  the  cold-wster  pomp  tor  snpp.'-^ 

a  governor,  whose  purpose  was  to  regulate  and    increased   driving   power   have  ba_» 

tbe   quantity   of   steam   passing   into   the  obtained.     Tbe  use  of  expanded  steam  h=«* 

cylinder ;    an    indicator,    to    measure   the  been  especially  notable  in  the  marine  «w 

pressure   upon   the   piston;   and   a   slide-  giuc,   where   It  la  now  expanded   »■»■■— — ■ 

valve,   moved  automatically   by  an  eccen-  sively  in  three  or  even  four  cylinder*, 

trie,  the  object  of  which  was  to  regulate  The    accompanying    illustration    t       j 

tbe  action  of  the  steam   in  the  cylinder.  Bents  s  sectional  elevation  of  a  beast  <—    — 

The  steam  engine,   as   thus   developed   by    denting  steam  ennrHLand  shows  the  pE : 

Watt,  was  in  nearly  all  essential  points   ciples   embodied  In   Watt's  steam  enr ^ 

the    satne     as     the     present-day    engine.    The  pipe  conveying   the  steam   from 

Probably    the   only    improvement   of   pri-  boiler  opens  into  the  part  marked  (,  w«*xfc» 

mary  importance  which  baa  been  made  in  incloses   a   movable   valve    by   meaaa 

the  steam  engine  aince  the  time  of  Watt    which  tbe  steam  may  be  ■" '' 
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mitted  into  the  cylinder  a  by  the  upper  such  engines  as  are  permanently  fixed  for 
port  o  and  lower  d;  between  these  points  the  purpose  of  driving  the  machinery  in 
the  piston  6  works  steam-tight  The  a  factory,  pumping  water,  etc.  For  a 
valve  I  is  so  contrived  that  while  it  allows  long  time  the  favorite  engine'  for  these 
steam  to  pass  into  the  cylinder  through  purposes  was  of  the  beam  condensing  type 
one  of  the  ports,  it  shall  at  the  same  time  adopted  and  improved  by  Watt.  But  this 
open  a  communication  between  the  oppo-  has  now,  for  the  most  part,  been  super- 
site  side  of  the  piston  and  the  condenser  seded  by  an  engine  the  cylinders  and  con- 
it,  which  is  a  hollow  vessel  kept  constantly  nee t ions  of  which  are  horizontal.  In  the 
immersed  in  cold  water,  a  portion  of  most  modern  type  the  cylinder  is  fixed 
which  is  admitted  into  it  by  the  injection-  endwise  to  a  base  plate  at  one  extremity, 
cock  o;  consequently,  the  steam  thus  ad-  the  crank-shaft  has  its  bearings  on  the 
mitted  is  instantly  deprived  of  its  heat,  same  base  at  the  other  extremity,  and  the 
and  reconverted  into  its  original  form  of  piston-rod  driven  horizontally  is  guided 
water,  thereby  forming  a  vacuum.  Thus  by  means  of  a  crosshead,  the  ends  of 
it  will  be  seen  that,  on  the  communica-  which  slide  between  two  parallel  bars 
tion  being  opened  up  between  the  boiler  fixed  on  the  frame.  The  Corliss  engine  ia 
and  either  side  of  the  piston,  the  latter  a  well-known  type  of  horizontal  engine, 
will  ascend  or  descend  in  the  cylinder  its  characteristic  feature  being  the  system 
unimpeded  by  the  resistance  of  the  atmos-  of  reciprocating  valves  by  which  the 
phere  against  the  other  side,  and  with  a  steam  is  passed  to  and  from  the  cylinder, 
force  proportional  to  the  pressure  of  the  In  some  engines,  especially  such  as  are 
steam ;  and  as  the  motions  of  the  steam-  used  as  winding  engines,  a  pair  of  coupled 
valve  I  are  regulated  by  the  engine  itself,  horizontal  cylinders  are  now  used;  and  in 
the  above  action  is  kept  up  continuously,  the  larger  form  of  horizontrl  engine  two 
The  alternating  rectilinear  motion  thus  cylinders  of  high  and  low  pressure  are 
generated  within  the  cylinder  is  transmit-  placed  either  side  by  side  or  one  before 
ted,  by  means  of  a  rod  attached  to  the  the  other.  In  cases  where  the  cylinders 
piston,  to  a  strong  beam  f  /,  movable  upon  are  vertical  the  other  general  arrangements 
a  central  axis,  a  system  of  jointed  rods  are  much  the  same  as  in  the  horizontal 
e  e,  called  the  parallel  motion,  being  in-  engine. 

terposcd  for  the  purpose  of  neutralizing  (2)  In  Portable  Engines  the  boiler  and 
the  disturbing  action  which  the  circular  engine  go  together,  the  boiler  being  under- 
path  of  the  beain  would  otherwise  exert  most;  and  the  whole  is  supported  upon 
upon  the  piston.  The  reciprocating  mo-  four  wheels,  by  means  of  which  it  is 
tion  of  the  beam  is  now,  through  the  in-  moved  from  place  to  place.  The  chimney 
tervention  of  the  connecting-rod  g  and  is  turned  down  over  the  boiler  when  not 
crank  A,  converted  into  a  circular  or  ro-  in  use.  A  kind  of  engine  known  as  semi- 
tary  motion,  which  is  rendered  continu-  portable  consists  of  a  boiler  and  engiue 
ous  and  uniform  by  the  fly-wheel  t,  to  the  placed  together,  but  without  wheels, 
axis  of  which  the  machinery  to  be  impelled  (3)  The  Road-locomotive  was  first  sug- 
is  connected.  The  air-pump  p  for  with-  gested  by  William  Symington  in  Scotland, 
drawing  the  vapor  and  water  from  the  and  developed  for  practical  purposes 
condenser,  the  feed-pump  *  for  supplying  about  1800  by  Oliver  Kvans  in  America 
the  boilers,  and  cold-water  pump  t  for  and  Trevethick  in  Wales.  It  was  used 
supplying  the  condenser  cistern,  are  all  to  propel  carriages  from  town  to  town, 
worked  by  rods  from  the  beam ;  and  the  but  the  badness  of  the  turnpike  roads 
governor  u,  for  maintaining  uniformity  of  and  the  subsequent  introduction  of  rail- 
motion,  is  driven  by  a  band  from  the  ways  brought  the  road- locomotive,  as  a 
crank-shaft.  The  above  description  re-  means  of  transit,  into  disuse.  In  a  mod- 
fers  more  immediately  to  that  class  of  ern  form  it  is  employed  to  draw  heavy 
steam  engines  called  lotr-preanure  engines,  loads  along  the  highway  or  over  fields  In 

The  various  forms  of  the  steam  engine  farming  operations.  The  chief  character- 
have  received  a  varied  form  of  classitica-  istic  of  this  traction  engine,  as  it  is 
tion.  There  are  the  general  divisions  iuto  called,  is  the  great  width  of  the  wheels, 
condensing  and  non-condensing  engines,  which  are  now  supplied  by  some  makers 
compound  and  twn-compound,  and  tingle,  with  protected  india-rubber  tires  to  pre- 
double,  or  dinvt-avting.  Again  there  is  vent  slipping.  It  can  he  made  to  run 
the  classiticai ion  connected  with  the  posi-  backwards  and  forwards  by  means  of 
tion  of  the  «>  Under,  as  in  the  horizontal,  reversing  gear,  while  its  course  is  guided 
vertical,  and  imlimd  cylinder  cnirines.  bv  a  steering  wheel  acting  upon  a  vertical 
Another  classification,  and   that   which  is  shaft. 

adopted    here,    is   to   divide  steam  engines  (4)   The  Railtcay-tocomotive  is  a  steam 

Into  the  uses  t(»  which  they  are  applied,  engine  and  boiler  placed  upon  wheels  and 

(1)    stationary   Engine*  comprise  ail  employed  to  transport  a  train  of  wagons 
24—0 
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or  carriages  upon  a  railway.  Various 
attempts  bad  been  made  to  construct  a 
steam  engine  to  run  upon  rails  by  Rlenk- 
insop  (1811),  Blackett  (1812),  I  led  Ivy 
(1813),  Dodds  A:  Stephenson  (1N15i,  and 
others.  It  was  not,  however,  uuiil  the  open- 
ing of  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Kail- 
way  in  1820  that  the  modern  high-speed 
locomotive  came  into  use.  I'pon  that  oc- 
casion a  prize  of  £."iUO  was  offered  for 
the  best  locomotive,  and  this  was  gained 
by  an  engine  called  the  '  Itockct,'  built 
by  (icorge  Stephenson.  This  locomotive, 
which  ran  on  four  wheels,  weighed  4 
tons  5  cwts.,  and  the  tender,  consisting 
of  a  simple  cask,  3  tons  4  cwts. ;  the 
steam  cylinders  were  8  inches  in  diam- 
eter with  10£  inches  of  stroke  ;  the  driv- 
ing-wheels were  4  feet  8A  inches  in 
diameter:  the  total  gross  weight  drawn 
was  about  17  tons ;  and  the  speed  attained 
was  an  average  of  14  miles  per  hour,  with 
an  occasional  speed  of  20  miles  per  hour. 
In  his  engine  of  the  *  Rocket '  there  were 
brought  together  the  three  primary  ele- 
ments which,  having  been  developed,  make 
the  efficiency  of  the  modern  locomotive  — 
viz.:  the  internal  water-surrounded  tire- 
box  and  the  multitubular  flue  in  the 
boiler;  the  blast-pipe,  from  which  the 
waste  steam  of  the  engine  was  exhausted 
up  the  chimney;  and  the  direct  connec- 
tion of  die  two  steam  cylinders,  one  on 
each  side  of  the  engine,  with  the  driving- 
wheels,  on  one  axle.  From  this  early 
IiHMimotivc  the  two  modern  types,  differ- 
entiated by  the  position  of  the  cylinder, 
have  hem  developed.  In  the  inside  culin- 
i/i  r  locomotive  the  cylinder  is  situated 
within  the  framing,  under  the  hoih-r.  with 
the  main  driving-axle  cranked  at  two 
point «»  to  rccciw*  the  power  from  the  two 
i,\iiinhr<:  while  in  the  outside  cylinder 
loi-oiiioi  ivc  the  cylinder  is  external  to  tin* 
traniiiii;  and  conm-ctcd,  not  to  the  axle, 
but  to  the  crank-pins  li\ed  between  the 
spokes  of  tli<>  wheels  in  connection  with 
1  lie  nave.  Another  point  of  advance  on 
the  rarly  |oeon:ot i\ e  i*»  in  the  number  of 
the  whitN.  These  now  vary  fmin  six  to 
t\\tl\f,  md  in  >oini-  locomotives,  where 
hi:r. y  !««i'N  arc  drawn  mi  inclines,  a 
K"«a:.»-     lia'-tive     pov.r     i-     "secured     by 

"in|;i!i!,;'     tl.t'i"    of    e\ili     four     w! N     t«>- 

p'..«r  iip"ii  I'ti'-  -i'h'.  A  -\*ii-r:i  ha*  b^-n 
n..:."'.!    a-l'pt.d   «'t    pii't.n^    :  en-   wh«"ls 

in  ii"ir  ••;   a   I :i. ■■'.*•■  ■  ■!!  a  -taaii  tniik 

i'T  h  ■•:•.' ,  \\ :  i-  ii  ::-n«.  i;;-iii  a  central 
;■  \i  t  at  ■!  ..  :a;  "  -  ii  -  ■  :'  '."  '!:••  ■  u:\i-*  of 
l!.i-  !.:■-,  -■•  t;.:r  ;'■  >■  t»a-'i"ti.i!  r--i^- 
«:■■•■  i-  !•--■:.■■!.  'I  i  •■  priie  ip!t-  of  the 
r\\.r  -■  n  ■  !'  «■'■..■:  ;:i  l.:_:h  pi-  --ill'''  ami 
\.f\  j.i  .-..«.«:  p-  ■  \  .i:.-i«  i'*  I  .:«•  ;il»n  I  •■'■u 
a«l«'pti-.|,  in  «■•  i<  r  :o  *  l\i  i'm<  1.  in  »»o*:ie 
niciit     J  o%.u  motives.      The     express     pas* 


senger  engine  of  the  modern  type  now 
forms  a  striking  contrast  to  the  engine 
of  the  •  Rocket T;  it  weighs  from  50  tc 
100  tons;  its  cylinders  are  from  17  to  VJ 
inches  in  diameter,  with  a  stroke  of  about 
20  inches;  the  driving-wheels  are  from 
7  to  8  feet  in  diameter;  and  the  speed 
attained,  50  to  00  miles  per  hour.  The 
modern  freight  engine  is  still  heavier  and 
has  an  enormous  drawing  power. 

<  (3)  The  earliest  forms  of  Marine  En- 
gine seem  to  have  been  devised  by  Itumset 
and  Fitch  of  the  United  States  and  Miller 
and  Symington  of  Scotland,  the  earliest 
successful  one  being  that  of  Robert  Ful- 
ton, which  he  used  in  the  *  Clermont  * 
(see  Steamboat).  In  Great  Britain  the 
first  passenger  steam  vessel  was  the 
*  Comet,'  built  (1812).  It  had  side  pad- 
dle-wheels and  was  driven  by  a  kind  of 
inverted  beam  engine,  with  a  single  verti- 
cal cylinder,  developing  four  or  five  horse- 
power. These  early  marine  engines  were 
constructed  in  a  manner  similar  to  Watt's 
land  engine,  but  the  position  of  the  beam 
so  high  above  the  deck  was  soon  recog- 
nized as  a  defect,  especially  in  sea-going 
steamers.  Instead,  therefore,  of  a  beam 
placed  above  the  cylinder  and  piston,  two 
beams  or  levers  were  placed  below,  one  on 
each  side  of  the  engine,  and  the  connect- 
ing-rod conveyed  the  power  to  the  crank 
upwards  instead  of  downwards.  This  de- 
sign, however,  was  soon  afterwards  dis- 
carded in  favor  of  an  arrangement  by 
which  the  cylinder  was  placed  beneath 
and  connected  directly  with  the  crank. 
A  further  improvement  was  secured  by 
an  o*cillatiny  cylinder,  which  moved  right 
and  left  with  the  swing  of  the  crank  and 
enabled  the  piston-rods  to  be  connected 
directly  with  the  cranks.  When  the  pad- 
dle-wheel was  superseded  by  the  screw- 
propeller  a  totally  different  type  of  marine 
engine  was  required.  In  this  case  the 
cylinder  was  inverted  and  placed  above 
the  shaft  of  the  screw  near  the  deck,  and 
the  connection  with  the  crank  was  formed 
by  means  of  an  ordinary  connecting-rod. 
In  ships-of-war  a  horizontal  direct-acting 
encine  was  adopted  in  order  to  keep  th« 
machinery  below  the  water-liue  and  out 
ot  danger  from  the  enemy's  guns.  Thv 
took  various  forms,  n  recent  one  bein/ 
the  inverted  vertical  direct-acting  engine. 
u«cd  in  marly  all  the  largo  ocean  steam- 
cr^.  These  engines  were  commonly  con- 
structed with  a  two-cylinder  compound 
arrant  .neut.  but  this  has  been  rapidly 
superseded  by  j.  three-crank  triple-expan- 
sion enirine  tir>t  designed  in  1S|4  by  Mr. 
A.  <\  Kirk.  This  form  of  marine  steam- 
en  uine  has  be.  n  found  to  effect  a  con- 
siderable living  in  fuel,  and  the  principle 
uf   expanding    the  steam   has  even 
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used  in  a  four-cylinder  quadruple-expan- 
sion engine  with  success.  A  compound 
engine  is  one  having  two  or  more  cylin- 
der*, and  in  which  the  steam  after  doing 
work  in  the  first  or  high-pressure  cylin- 
der completes  its  expansion  in  the  other 
cylinder  or  cylinders.  The  term  *  com- 
pound* is  commonly  restricted  to  engines 
in  which  the  expansion  takes  place  m 
two  stages  only :  high  and  low  pressure, 
the  tenns  'triple-expansion*  and  'quad- 
ruple-expansion '  engines  being  used  when 
the  extension  takes  place  respectively  in 
three  and  four  stages.  Steam  turbines 
(q.  v.)  are  peculiarly  adapted  to  driving 
electric  generators,  because  of  the  high 
speed  of  rotation ;  they  are  also  widely 
used  for  propelling  ships.  The  simplest 
type  of  steam  turbine  is  a  wheel  similar 
to  a  water  wheel,  which  is  moved  by  a 
jet  of  steam  impinging  at  high  Telocity 
on  its  blades.  The  De  Laval  turbine  is  of 
this  class,  and  developments  of  it  are 
seen  in  the  Zolley  or  Rateau  turbine. 
Other  steam  turbines  are  the  Parsons,  re- 
action type;  the  Westinghouse  double- 
flow  turbine;  the  Curtis  turbine;  the 
Spiro  turbine,  and  others. 

Fig.  1  shows  a  side  and  a  plan  view  of 
a  modern  simple,  horizontal,  slide-valve 
engine  with  throttling  governor.  The 
heavy  casting,  H,  serves  as  a  frame  to 
hold  all  the  moving  parts  in  proper  align- 
ment. It  carries  the  cylinder  casting,  C, 
the  cross-head  guides,  f:-^  and  the  bear- 
ings for  the  crank  shaft,  S.  In  both  viewa 
the  cylinder  wall  is  partly  cut  away  to 
show  the  piston,  the  valve,  and  the  steam 
ports.  The  piston.  P.  is  fitted  accurately 
to  the  bore  of  the  cylinder  and  is  further 
fitted  with  one  or  two  narrow  rings 
which  lie  in  grooves  around  its  cylindrical 
surface  and  are  pressed  outward  against 
the  cylinder  wall  either  by  their  own  ten- 
sion or  by  springs  in  the  bottoms  of  tho 
grooves.  By  this  means  steam  is  pre- 
vented from  passing  the  piston.  The 
piston  rod.  R,  is  surrounded  by  steam- 
ruht  packing  in  a  stuffimr-box.  b.  when* 
it  passes  through  the  front  cylinder  head. 
It  can  thus  move  in  and  out  freely  with- 
out allowing  the  eseape  of  steam  from 
the  cvlinder.  At  its  front  end  the  piston 
rod.  R.  is  firmly  fixed  in  the  cros*  head, 
K.  which  slides  in  the  parallel  guides, 
^-g,  and  transmits  its  motion  thiotiuh 
the  connecting  rod  M.  to  the  crank  Tin* 
straight-line  motion  of  the  piMtnn  i*  thu* 
converted  into  rofarv  motion  of  the  ciatik 
shaft  and  Mv  wheel.  K  The  »<lidc  \al*c 
V.  whi«li  cunt  t'oN  the  adiiic'ion  and  te 
lea^c  »»f  sfiMju  fruiu  the  rihmlei  c-  mo\rd 
bv  the  iM-reiit  rie.  I!,  uhiih  tnfnle.  with 
the  shaft.  S.  the  motion  heitin  ttuii.» 
tnittcd  throu    h  rod-;  A  and  It 


When  steam  is  supplied  to  the  engine 
it  passes  through  a  balanced  valve  con- 
trolled by  the  governor.  G,  into  the  steam 
chest,  T.  As  indicated  by  the  arrow  the 
engine  is  turning  in  such  a  direction  that 
the  piston  is  just  beginning  its  motion 
toward  the  right.  Steam  enters  the  left 
hand  end  of  the  cylinder  through  port 
p,,  pushing  the  piston  toward  the  right. 
At  the  same  time  port  p,  communicates 
with  the  exhaust  pipe  through  exhaust 
port  p*.  allowing  the  escape  of  any  steam 
contained  in  the  right  hand  end  of  the 
cylinder.  As  the  piston  moves  farther  to 
the  right  the  eccentric,  E,  rotating  with 
the  shaft,  moves  valve  V  to  the  left 
closing  port  p„  but  still  keeping  p,  open 
to  the  exhaust.  The  closing  of  port  p, 
is  called  the  point  of  cut-off  and  occurs 
when  the  piston  has  completed  from  one- 
fourth  to  one-half  of  its  stroke,  depend- 
ing upon  the  setting  of  the  valve.  Vp 
to  the  point  of  cut-off  steum  has  entered 
the  cylinder  at  full  boiler  pressure,  but 
after  the  inlet  port  is  closed  no  more 
fresh  steam  is  admitted  on  that  stroke, 
that  already  contained  in  the  cylinder 
expanding  with  a  gradually  decreasing 
pressure  throughout  the  remainder  of  the 
stroke.  When  the  piston  has  reached  the 
right  hand  end  of  the  cylinder,  valve  V 
has  moved  to  the  left  so  as  to  connect 
p,  and  pa  and  to  uncover  p,  to  the  live 
steam  in  the  steam  chest,  T.  A  charge 
of  steam  now  enters  the  right  hand  end 
of  the  cylinder  as  already  described  and 
as  the  piston  is  forced  toward  the  left 
the  waste  steam  in  that  end  of  the 
cylinder  is  forced  out  through  the  ex- 
haust. KngincN  operating  in  this  manner 
are  called  double-acting  engines  since  the 
steam  works  successively  on  both  sides 
of  the  jiiston.  Most  of  I  he  early  en  nine* 
and  a  few  modern  ones  of  *pcvtal  design 
are  single  acting,  the  steam  working 
against  only  one  hide  of  the  piston,  the 
other  side  being  exposed  to  the  atmos- 
phere. A  few  enamel  for  special  pur- 
poses use  steam  thi-oiuhoiit  the  full 
stroke  at  full  boiler  picture  The  gen- 
eral pi  art  ice  if  to  um*  it  expansively, 
that  i*  to  liaxc  the  cut  oft  occur  nt  from 
one  lotnlh  to  one  \\.\\t  the  stroke  The 
latter  not  hod  i*  iu.mo  vtonomnal  as  the 
teitipci.il  wic  of  (he  cxhauM  strain  is 
low  »•»  \\hi\h  no  i»««»  that  lcs«,  heat  energy 
1*  bciti*  ilnoiin  .o\.i\  m  the  exhaust.  To 
fin  i  h«  i  |'^»ii»i  *he  I  oh*  of  heat  the 
ttlu.dti  <«  * .  •  x  *  *  *  \l  with  a  iacket,  J.  of 
*\"\'s  . .» •  e»  •"  ■  '  »«  %\hh!  inMilatim;  ma- 
in td  h\i,l  iu  i«l».c  b>   a  ihin  metal  shell. 

tti  i  tit*  .  »»■*  «i  \ »»» me  speed  reculntion 
i.  »i4  ■•i*!'1-  *».  I  **>  the  throttling  gov- 
» mot  w  wUi.'»  «■  ditxvu  h\  n  belt  from 
a  \*«\\\  \  %»w  vhv  vu»tu«  »haft.    When  the 
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engine  runs  too  fast  tbc  two  fly-balls  on  engine    shaft    making    the    cut-off    occur 

the   governor   which   are   revolving   in  a  earlier,   when   the   speed   is   too  low   the 

horizontal   plane   swing   out   in   a   wider  cut-off    is    retarded.     By    this   means   a 

path  raising  the  large  center  weight  and  shorter   or   longer   part  of  tbc  stroke  la 


the   attached   rod   which   controls  a   bal-  made  with   full   boiler  pressure  a 

anced  valve  within  the  steam  pipe.    The  speed  consequently  reduced  or  increased. 

valve  operates  to  reduce  the  amount  of  The  latter  type  of  governor  gives  closer 

ateam  admitted   to   the  engine   thus  cut-  regulation  of  speed  but  is  more  expensive 

ting   down   the   speed.    When   the   speed  to  construct. 


Tig.  1.  Elevation  and  plan  of  a  simple 
fnllo  (oo  low  the  fly-balls  full  inward 
opening  the  vnlvo  and  admitting  more 
steam  tn  the  cylinder.  A  second  method 
of  regulation  called  the  auloimitir  cut- 
on*,  accomplishes  speed  control  by  rhung-     —  „_ _.  ___.. 

ing  (lie  point  of  cm -off  in  the  stroke,  tubes  through  which  cold  water  circn- 
Thc  rent rif u iiiil  governor  is  incnr[«iriitpd  lutes.  The  exhaust  steam  from  the  en- 
in  tin'  tlv  wheel  or  i*  built  ira  th<-  engine  gine.  eominu'  in  contact  with  the  cold 
sliiifi.  When  llie  speed  is  loo  hi^h  the  spray  or  cold  tubes  is  condensed,  form- 
governor  udvunccs   the   eccentric  on   the    ing  a   vacuum   in   the   condenser.      It  Is 


throttling  SjBisMBf. 
in  engine  is  to  be  run  condensing 
hnuat  pipe  is  connected  to  a  eon- 
which  is  a  closed  vessel,  usually 
I  Iron,  having  inside  either  a  sprsy 
Id  water  or  a  large  number  of  small 
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evident  that  if  the  engine  exhausts  into 

the  atmosphere  it  works  against  the  pres- 
sure of  the  atmosphere.  If  it  exhausts 
into  the  vacuum  of  a  condenser  thi*  back 
pressure  is  removed,  which  amounts  to 
about  fourteen  pounds  per  square  inch. 
The  saving  in  steam  due  to  condensing 
mar  be  as  high  as  twenty  lo  twenty-five 
per  cent. 

The  engine  described  is  a  simple  one. 
In  larger  units  or  where  it  is  desired 
to  obtain  greater  economy  in  the  use 
of  steam,  the  exhaust  from  one  cylinder 
in  passed  into  a  second,  larger  cylinder 
and  there  further  expanded.  Such  an 
engine  is  designated  as  a  compound  en- 
gine. Three,  and  sometimes  four  cylin- 
ders are  used  in  this  manner,  forming 
triple  Or  quadruple  expansion  engines. 
They  are  used  lamely  as  murine  engines 
nod  pumping  engines.  The  quadruple  ex- 
pansion pumping  engine  has  been  known 
to  give  a  higher  efficiency  than  any  other 
form  of  steam  engine. 

A  new  (vpe  of  steam  engine,  the  inven- 
tion of  l'rof.  J.ihnnn  Stumpf.  Chariot  ten 
burg,  (ierninnv.  has  been  developed  since 
about  lllltl.  Fig.  2  is  n  section  through 
the  cylinder  of  Ibis  I'lia-flow  engine.  The 
cylinder  is  about  twice  ns  long  ns  in  a 
simple  engine  of  the  usual  form  having 
the  same  length  of  stroke.  The  piston. 
I',  is  as  loni:  as  the  stroke  less  the  width 
of  the  exhaust  pons,  h  h.  Sleuin  fr.im 
the  boiler  enters.  sit  :'■:'  ami  tills  iln-  space 
around  the  valves.  V  V.  and  the  jacket 
spaces.  .1  J.  Adniivsiriii  of  steam  tn  the 
cylinder  is  controlled  by  valves.  V  V. 
which  an-  operated  by  (he  eccentric  on 
the  en-ine  shaft  through  rod  <!.  Sup 
pose  the  piston  lo  be  in  the  position 
shown  and  the  valve  at  tin1  right  hnntl 
end  of  ihi'  cylinder  to  open  admitting 
steam.  The  piston  mines  toward  (he  left 
mid  in  doing  so  closes  up  the  ring  of 
exhaust  purls,  h  h.  around  the  i-enter  of 
llie  cylinder  When  I  lie  pisum  tins  trav- 
ersed oiie-inmrtcr  or  less  of  the  stroke. 
sieroiditiL-  lo  the  set  of  the  valve  Bear, 
the  vnlve  cli.-es  cutting  off  the  steam 
Thni  already  in  the  cylinder  expands  with 
midnam  (InTeiising  pressure  through 
the  remainder  of  the  stroke  until  the  pis- 
ton has  moved  [o  the  exlrcme  left,  un- 
covering  I  lie  ports,  h  h.  when  it  csenpes 
into  exhaust  hell.  H.  and  exhau-.t  pipe 
E.  When  the  piston  closes  ports,  h  h. 
Bt  (lie  lie- inn  in:;  nf  (he  stroke  liny  ntetim 
or  nir  in  tin-  lefl-lifind  end  of  the  cylin- 
der is  (nipped  I  here  anil  highly  com- 
pressed. Thin  when  the  piston  reaches 
(he   extreme   left,    and    the    vnlve   at    that 

enrl   -ii-   :idi  linini;   Ml  en  m.   the   pressure 

u-iiliin  the  .Winder  luis  already  heen 
raised  so  us  lo  nearly  count  that  of  the 
live    steam.     This    presents    shock    when 


(he  steam  is  admitted  and  causes  the 
engine  to  run  more  smoothly.  As  the  pis- 
ton moves  to  the  right  the  spent  steam 
in  that  end  is  compressed  in  the  same 
manner.  The  engine  ia  double-acting  but 
the  steam  flows  in  at  the  ends  of  lb* 
cylinder  and  out  at  the  middle,  hence 
the  name  Una-flow,  or  unidirectional 
How.  In  the  ordinary  steam  engine  fresh 
steam  at  a  high  temperature  lions  in  at 
the  end  of  the  cylinder,  jiving  up  some 
of  its  heat  (o  the  cylinder  walls.  When 
this  steam,  expanded  and  relatively  cooU 
ia  exhausted  it  [Hisses  oat  through  the 
snme  port  Iit  which  it  came  in.  carrying 
■way  much  heat  from  the  cylinder  walls 
The  (na-rlow  engine  obviates  thin  and 
makes  jiossible  a  much  greater  degree  ol 
expansion  with  resulting  increased  econ- 


omy. Its  promoters  claim  for  it  as  good 
efficiency  as  is  ordinarily  attained  with 
compound   or  triple  expansion  engines 

The  steam  engine  bns  been  adapted  to 
ihe  rci|iiirciiicii(s  of  every  line  of  work 
lo  which  power  is  applied  nml  ns  a  re- 
suit  may  lie  seen  in  very  diverse  forms 
ranging  from  the  ponderous  stationary 
engines  in  central  power  plnnls  to  the 
very  light  designs  used  in  motor  vehicles 
Although  the  application  of  alcam  power 
to  transportation  was  begun  with  the 
development  in  England  of  numerous 
■steam  carriages'  or  'road  locomotives.' 
some  of  which  showed  remarkably  good 
design.  Ihe  greatest  effect  upon  travel 
and  comiuiinicBlion  was  brought  about 
by  its  u»e  on  railways  Much  of  the 
rapid  progress  of  civilised  peonies  has 
heen  due  In  the  increased  facility  for 
transportation  of  products  and  persons 
brought  nhnut  by  the  Invention  of  toe 
steam  locomotive.  The  steam  tractor  bns 
nniil  recent  yearn  heen  an  important 
factor  in  'he  tilling  of  farm  land  In  west- 
ern I'nilcd  Slates  Its  use  has  diminished 
with  ihe  development  of  the  Internal 
combustion  tractor.  Although  for  Isnta 
Installations  in  central  power  plant  work 
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the  steam  turbine  has  largely  superceded 

the   red  prorating  engine,   still   the  latter 

in  and  will  continue  to  be  used  for  small 

unilH    where    expert    attendance    ia    not 

maintained, 

Stpnmer   TiTiMr     <  or      It  ace  -  house 

tint*  bTachvptirut) ,  a  species  of  ma- 
rine duck  from  3fi  to  40  inches  in  length, 
distinguished  by  ita  small,  short  wings, 
and  the  swiftness  with  which  it  paddles 
over  the  surf  nee  of  the  water.  It  is 
found  in  I'ulagonia  and  the  Falkland 
Islands. 

Steam-gauge.    Sce  a'""'e- 


making 


Steam-hammer,  pioyi3nc-|jnea 

large  iron  and  steel  forgings,  and  .  . 
Kisihig  usually  of  a  steam-cylinder  and 
piston  with  u  met u]  striker  pluci-d  ver- 
tically over  nn  anvil.  In  the  hammer  in- 
vented by  James  Nnsmytli,  about  1830, 
ami  patented  in  1842.  the  first  steam- 
hammer  to  ronie  into  practical  use,  tin' 
cylinder  is  fixed,  and  the  hammer-head 
attached  to  the  lower  end  of  the  piston- 
rod  delivers  its  blows  by  the  direct  action 


the  blow.  By  means  of  the  Ttdvea  and 
valve  gearing  the  person  in  charge  of  the 
machine  ban  complete  control  over  the 
slightest  movement  of  the  hammer.  In 
L'oudie's  Hteam-li u miner  the  piston-rod  is 
attached  to  the  top  of  the  hammer  frame, 
and  the  cylinder  is  movable;  the  ham' 
aiT-head  ia  attached  to  and  falls  with 
the  cylinder,  which  thereby  adds  an  addi- 
tional weight  to  the  blow.  In  the  duplex 
steam-hammer  patented  by  Romsbottom 
the  anvil  ia  discarded,  and  two  hammer- 
heads of  equal  weight  deliver  their  blows 
upon  the  forging  horizontally.  From  the 
increased  size  of  gun  forgings  the  steam- 
hammer  has  now  attained  enormous  pro- 
portions, hammers  having  been  used  of 
100  tons  or  more  in  weight.  Powerful 
hydraulic  presses  have,  in  recent  yean, 
been  substituted  for  the  steam-hammer 
in  heavy  forging  work,  but  the  hammer 
is  preferred  for  lighter  work. 

Steam  Navigation,  0*e  ■ftJfE 

which  steam  ia  the  sole  or  main  pro- 
pelling power.  As  early  as  1730  Jona- 
than Hulls  in  England  patented  a  method 
of  propelling  a  vessel  by  steam  by  means 
of  a  stern  wheel.  In  America  James 
Humsey  and  also  John  Fitch  succeeded 
in  17SC  in  constructing  each  a  vessel  that 
was  actually  driven  by  steam;  and  in 
Scotland  'n  1788  Patrick  Mills  and  Wil- 
liam Symington  constructed  a  steamboat 
in  which  paddle-wheels  were  used.  This 
idea  was  improved  upon  by  Robert  Fulton 
(1S07 1,  the  success  of  whose  boat  has 
given  him  the  reputation  of  being  the 
inventor  of  the  steamboat.  A  number  of 
st ca in -vessels  on  the  model  of  Fulton's 
Clermont  were  toon  after  plying  on 
American  waters  and  steamboats  In  the 
following  years  increased  rapidly  in  num- 
bers, both  in  the  United  States  and  in 
Europe.  In  1S13  a  steamship,  tbe  Savmm- 
nul..  made  the  voyage  to  Liverpool  from 
America  in  twenty-six  days,  its  capacity 
us  n  sailing  vessel  being  partly  aided  by 
■.team.  It  was  not  .111  til  1838,  however, 
tlnii  regular  steamship  communication 
was  established  across  the  Atlantic.  In 
that  year  the  .sirivt  steamed  from  London 
lu  New  Ym'k  in  seventeen  days;  and  a 
few  months  afterwards  the  Great  Wfttrr* 
niaile  the  voyage  from  Bristol  to  New 
York  in  fifteen  days.  These  were  all 
paddle-steamers,  and  that  type  of  vessel 
rtilminaii-<l  in  the  Scotia  (1801)  of  the 
t'uMiuvi  line,  which  made  the  passage  to 
Ww  York  in  nine  days.  The  measure* 
iiients  of  ibis  vessel  were:  length  306 
feet,  breadth  47  feet  0  inches:  cylinder 
diameter  H«i  inches  with  a  stroke  of  12 
feet,  and  the  engines  were  of  tbe  aide- 
h'ver    type.    Meanwhile    various    export 
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meats  were  made  with  the  screw-propeller 
(which  see).  Modern  vessels,  and  espe- 
cLally  men-of-war,  are  frequently  fitted 
with  a  pair  of  screws,  the  advantages 
being  that  the  necessary  propelling  area 
may  be  got  at  a  lower  depth ;  while,  by 
reversing  one  and  letting  the  other  go 
ahead,  the  vessel  may  be  turned  without 
a  rudder  and  without  steerage  way.  Work- 
ing Independently,  one  screw  may  be  used 
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the  othe 
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of 


anywhere  near  the  time  it  actually  m 
finished.  The  accompanying  illustration 
gives  an  excellent  idea  of  its  genera)  ap- 
pearance  and   method   of   operation. 

Steam-turbin.    <»£"■>,  •{.■"£ 

bine  principle  to  steam  engines,  which 
has  recently  been  applied  with  much  suc- 
cess to  ocean  steamers  of  the  greatest 
site.  In  this  type  of  engine  no  cylinder 
Is  employed,    the  motion    being   produced 


but  is   built  of  steel, 
mnrkable    speed     has    been     attained,    the 
length  of  a  voyage  from   England  to  New 
York     having     decreased     from     !t    df 
In  1N5H  hi  less  ttiuD  half  flint  time.     7 
most  imjiortant  development  of  the  twen- 
tieth   century    in    ateum    navigation    has 
been  the  introduction  of  the  turbine  and 
Internal  combustion  engines. 

Steam-shovel,  i'n  m,"B,^J.M  ^ftf- 

for  excavating  earth  or  iouse  material 
any  kind.  It  in  essentially  n  loeomot 
crane  adapted  for  operating  a  mmnmi 
dipper  or  bueket.     The  bucket  in  made 
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strong  beam 

ciitliiig-ik'i'  of  the  dipper  is  fur 
with  ]i.iirit.vl  teeth  to  allow  it  to  di 
hard  material  and  to  protect  tin 
when  working  in  r.ick.  The  hotl 
the  dipper  in  hinged  and  is  release, 
rord    attached    to    a    rnti-li    tloit    In 

ch«ed    while  the  .li rix  being  till.,1.    Th- 
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Worked.     The    loi.k.t 
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hours  .■neli.  Steam. shovel,  were  of  creiit 
service  in  tin'  work  .>r  ei.-iiviiting  for  the 
riinvinii  r'ntinl.  sixty-three  nf  them  being 
iii  use  ther.'  :il  .01.   lime.     In  fact,  without 
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Steam-whistle  Steel 

by  the  pressure  of  the  steam  on  the  rims  As  stearine  it  exists,  in  combination  with 
of  a  revolving  turbine  wheel.  Long  used  glycerine,  in  beef  and  mutton  fat,  and  in 
economically  in  connection  with  water  several  vegetable  fats.  Stearic  acid, 
power,  the  turbine  tirst  came  into  conipe-  which  is  inodorous,  tasteless,  insoluble  in 
tition  with  the  ordinary  steam  engine  in  water  but  soluble  in  alcohol,  forms  white 
1884,  when  the  Parsons'  steam  turbine  scaly  crystals,  and  combines  with  alkalies, 
was  first  employed.  De  Laval's  invention  earths,  and  metallic  oxides  to  form 
came  into  the  market  in  1889,  and  some  stearates.  It  burns  like  wax*  and  is  used 
others  of  importance  have  since  been  in  making  candles, 
made.  The  most  effective  of  the  steam  Stearine  Stearin  (ste'a-rin; 
turbines  consist  of  a  long  series  of  rings  **%>\;m±ii%*9  CwHiioOO,  the  chief  in- 
of  moving  blades,  between  which  are  rings  gradient  of  suet  and  tallow,  or  the  harder 
of  fixed  blades.  The  latter  serve  as  ingredient  of  animal  fats,  oleine  being 
guides  to  direct  the  steam  against  the  the  softer  one.  It  is  obtained  from 
moving  blades.  As  a  result,  the  revolving  mutton  suet  by  repeated  solution  in  ether 
drums  on  which  these  are  mounted  are  and  crystallization.  It  may  also  be  on- 
set in  swift  rotation.  When  used  in  ves-  tained  by  pressing  t  a  flow  between  hot 
sels,  this  gives  rapid  rotary  motion  to  plates,  and  afterwards  dissolving  in  hot 
the  propeller  shaft.  First  tried  as  a  ether,  which  on  cooling  deposits  the  stea- 
marine  engine  on  the  torpedo  boat  Tur-  rine.  It  has  a  pearly  luster,  is  soft  to 
binia  in  1807,  it  has  since  been  applied  the  touch,  but  not  greasy.  It  is  insoluble 
to  vessels  of  various  kinds,  these  increas-  in  water,  but  soluble  in  hot  alcohol  and 
ing  in  size  until  the  great  ocean  steam-  ether.  When  treated  with  superheated 
ships  Maurctania  and  Lusitania  were  steam  it  is  separated  into  stearic  acid  and 
reached.  The  steam  turbine  is  also  used  glycerine,  and  when  boiled  with  alkalies  is 
as  a  source  of  power  for  many  other  pur-  saponified,  that  is,  the  stearic  acid  com- 
poses. To  obtain  the  highest  efficiency  it  bines  with  the  alkali,  forming  soap,  and 
must  be  rotated  at  great  speed,  and  a  glycerine  is  separated.  When  melted  it 
reduction   of   this  speed  by  gearing  is  a  resembles  wax. 

matter  of  importance,  especially  in  the  Steatite  (st£'a-tlt),  or  SOAPSTONZ,  a 
case  of  steamship  propellers.  An  inven-  *****"*  w  sub-species  of  rhomboidsl 
tiou  recently  mnde  by  Uear  Admiral  G.  mica.  It  is  of  two  kinds,  the  common 
\V.  Melville,  formerly  chief  engineer  of  and  the  pagodite  or  lardstone.  It  is  a 
the  United  States  Navy,  and  J.  II.  compact  stone,  white,  green  of  all  shades, 
M'AIpine,  is  said  to  produce  the  desired  gray,  brown  or  marbled,  and  is  soapy  or 
effect.  unctuous  to  the  touch.  It  is  used  in  the 
Qf AQTTi.Txrliiafl^  an  arrangement  manufacture  of  porcelain,  in  polishing 
olcam  wiuaue,  connoted  with  the  marble,  in  diminishing  friction  in  ma- 
boiler  of  a  steam-engine  for  the  purpose  chinery,  and  as  the  basis  of  rouge  and 
of  making  a  loud  whistling  sound.-  In  other  cosmetic  powders, 
the  locomotive  steam-whistle  a  tube,  fixed  Stedm&H  (sted'man),  Edmund  Clak- 
to  the  head  of  the  boiler  and  opening  wuuiou  kjjce,  poet,  born  at  Hart- 
into  its  interior,  is  commanded  by  a  stop-  ford,  Connecticut,  in  1833;  died  January 
cock;  the  tube  ends  in  a  portion  per-  18,1908.  lie  studied  at  Yale,  engaged  In 
forated  with  holes  and  surrounded  by  a  journalism,  and  in  1884  became  a  stock- 
thin  brass  cup;  and  the  tube  and  cup  broker  in  New  York.  He  edited  Vict oris n 
are  so  adjusted  as  to  leave  a  narrow  Poets,  Poets  of  America,  Victorian  An* 
opening  all  round.  Above  this  opening  a  thology,  and  was  joint  editor  in  the 
thin  brass  cup  is  fixed  in  an  inverted  posi-  Library  of  American  Literature,  Some 
tion  so  as  to  present  a  sharp  edge  to  the  of  his  own  poems  were  highly  esteemed. 
orifice.  When  the  stop-cock  is  opened  the  fi£eel  (fttel),  the  term  applied  to  me- 
steam  ruslies  through  this  orifice  with  otccx  tallic  iron  when  combined  with 
great  violence,  and  in  coming  in  jontact  carbon;  but  as  the  proportion  of  carbon 
with  the  sharp  edge  of  the  cup  it  produces  can  be  graded  continuously  from  wrought- 
a  loud,  shrill  sound.  Steam-whistles  can  iron,  which  contains  almost  no  carbon, 
h*  made  to  give  oft  musical  tones  by  grad-  up  to  cast-iron,  which  may  contain  as 
uating  the  length  of  the  pipe  or  cup.  much  as  10  per  cent.,  the  position  of 
fit#»am.uriTiMi  (winshi,  a  form  of  steel  lying  between  these  is  necessarily 
otctun  wiiiui  noiHtillB  }11>pnratus  in  indefinite.  (See  Iron.)  Besides  the 
which  rotary  motion  is  imparted  to  the  essential  elements  of  iron  and  carbon, 
winding  axle  of  the  winch  from  the  steel  may  also  contain  small  quantities 
piston-rod  of  a  steam-engine.  of  silicon,  phosphorus,  manganese,  and 
Stearift  Acid  (**tc'a-rik°,  CwII»CM,  sulphur.  In  steel  used  for  ordinary  pur- 
^  "tlu  is  one  of  the  most  im-  poses  the  carbon  amounts  from  about  0.5 
jortant  and  ubundaut  of  the  fatty  acids,  to  IJj  per  cent.;  the  toughness,  tenacity, 
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and  hardness  being  increased  with  the 
increase  of  the  carbon,  while  the  elasticity 
decreases  with  the  increase  of  hardness. 
In  a  red-hot  condition  steel  can  be  welded 
almost  as  easily  as  bar-iron.  It  is  a 
bright  grayish  white  in  color,  the  texture 
is  granular,  and  in  specific  gravity  it 
varies  from  7.02  to  7.81.  In  commerce 
it  takes  various  names:  as  when  it  is 
called  blister-steel  from  its  surface  acquir- 
ing that  character  in  the  process  of 
cementation,  shear -steel  when  blister- 
steel  is  rolled  or  beaten  into  bars,  and 
east-steel  when  it  is  melted  or  cast  into 
ingots.  Natural  or  German  steel  is  an 
inferior  steel  procured  from  cast-iron  or 
obtained  at  once  from  the  ore.  When  it 
is  produced  from  cast-iron  in  the  refining- 
oouse  it  is  called  furnace-steel,  and  when 
it  has  undergone  the  refining  process  only 
once  it  is  known  as  rough  steel.  The 
value  of  steel  depends  greatly  on  the 
readiness  with  which  it  can  be  tempered. 
It  is  found  that  the  higher  the  tempera- 
ture to  which  steel  is  raised  and  the 
more  sudden  the  cooling  the  greater  is 
the  hardness;  hence  any  degree  of  hard- 
ness can  be  given  to  steel  by  applying 
the  necessary  conditions  of  heat  and  cold. 
The  color  of  steel  varies  according  to 
the  degree  of  hardness  to  which  it  is  tem- 
pered, and  these  colors  at  one  time  served 
to  guide  the  workmen  in  tempering,  but 
now  a  thermometer,  with  a  bath  of  mer- 
cury or  oil,   is  used. 

In  producing  steel  various  methods 
have  been  employed  in  order  to  obtain 
(either  by  extraction  or  addition)  a  metal 
with  the  required  amount  of  carlwn. 
Among  these  may  be  mentioned  (1)  The 
direct  reduction  of  iron  ores.  In  this 
process  the  iron  ore  is  mixed  with  char- 
coal and  heated  until  metallic  iron  is 
produced,  after  which  more  charcoal  is 
added  and  the  material  further  heated 
until  steel  is  produced.  The  disadvan- 
tage of  this  process  is  that  it  yields  an 
irregular  mixture  of  steel  and  iron.  (*J> 
The  adding  of  carbon  to  malhablc  iron. 
In  this  process,  which  is  usually  called 
cementation,  the  bars  of  iron  are  placed 
in  fire-brick  chambers  between  layers  of 
charcoal  and  there  subjected  to  heat 
from  a  furnece  underneath.  The  fire  is 
usually  maintained  for  six  or  eight  days, 
and  the  degree  of  heat  to  which  it  is 
raised  depends  \ipon  the  degree  of  car- 
bonization required.  When  the  bars,  now 
become  steel  by  the  addition  of  carbon, 
are  withdrawn  they  are  brittle  and  cov- 
ered with  blisters.  In  the  United  States 
it  is  common  to  melt  the  iron,  in  which 
state  it  absorbs  carbon  from  the  char- 
coal very  rapidly.  (tt>  The  Hesscmcr 
proccs*.      In     this     method,    which    was 


adopted  by  Mr.  Bessemer  in  1S5G,  the 
carbon  is  first  removed  from  the  pig-iron 
by  blowing  a  stream  of  compressed  air 
through  the  metal  when  in  a  molten  con- 
dition.  When  this  is  accomplished  the 
exact  amount  of  carbon  required  is  after- 
wards added  in  the  form  of  spiegelcisen, 
or  some  other  variety  of  iron  rich  in 
carbon.  Briefly,  the  process  is  conducted 
as  follows:  —  The  charge  of  molten  pig- 
iron  is  run  from  the  furnace  into  the 
eonverter.  This  latter  is  a  vessel  shaped 
like  a  bottle  with  the  neck  slightly  bent 
sideways,  formed  of  boiler-plate,  and 
lined  internally  with  a  compact  kind  of 
sandstone  called  *  ganister.  The  con- 
verter is  then  swung  back  into  a  vertical 
position,  and  in  doing  this  the  air-blast 
is  automatically  turned  on.  In  a  few 
minutes  the  carbon  is  all  blown  out  of 
the  metal,  the  blast  is  shut  off,  a  quan- 
tity of  molten  spiegeleisen  is  run  in,  and 
then  the  whole  contents  of  the  converter 
is  poured  out  into  the  casting  ladle.  (4) 
In  the  Ifeaton  process  the  object  desired 
is  to  oxidize  the  sulphur  and  phosphorus 
found  in  cast-iron  and  remove  them  in 
the  slag.  To  produce  this  result  nitrate 
of  soda  is  placed  at  the  bottom  of  an 
iron  vessel  and  <*overed  with  a  perforated 
iron  plate.  When  the  molten  cast-iron  is 
run  in  the  iron  plate  becomes  melted,  and 
the  chemical  action  set  up  by  the  nitrate 
of  soda  underneath  destroys  the  silicon 
and  removes  a  large  part  of  the  phos- 
phorus. (T>)  In  the  Siemens-Martin 
process  it  is  sought  to  decarbouize  pig- 
iron  by  mixing  it  with  malleable  iron. 
Thus  the  pig-iron  is  run  off  into  a  fur- 
nace heated  to  a  very  high  temperature 
by  gas  from  a  Siemens*  regenerative  gas 
furnace.  Then  molten  w rough t-iron  in 
small  quantities  is  added  until  the  decar- 
bonization  of  the  pig-iron  is  complete. 
When  this  is  accomplished  a  fresh  quan- 
tity of  pig-iron  is  added  to  supply  the 
exact  amount  of  carbon  required.  The 
whole  mass  is  then  heated  for  a  short 
time  until  ready  to  1m?  run  off  into  ingot 
molds.  In  the  more  modern  'Siemens' 
process  a  much  larger  relative  quantity 
of  pig-iron  is  employed,  and  although 
scrap-iron  is  generally  worked  in  the 
process  can  be  (Completed  without  it.  (G) 
In  the  *  basic*  process,  known  also  as 
the  Thomas-Vilchrist  process,  it  is  sought 
to  remove  the  phosphorus  from  certain 
highly  phosphoretie  ores.  To  effect  this 
the  ordinary  Bessemer  converter  is  lined 
with  a  mixture  of  magnesia n  lime,  silica, 
alumina,  and  oxide  of  iron,  a  quantity 
of  the  latter  being  also  added  to  the 
charge  when  the  blast  is  in  progress. 
This  lining  supplies  a  base.  In  combina- 
tion with  which  tbe  phosphorus  m   the 
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molten  metal  becomes  oxidized  and  con-  the  Duke  of  Ormonde,  Steele  was  edu- 
verted  into  phosphates.  There  is  also  an  cated  at  the  Charter-house,  where  he 
acid  process,  in  which  the  furnace  is  lined  formed  a  friendship  with  Addison,  and 
with  sand.  at  Oxford.  After  three  years  spent  at 
A  very  important  method  of  steel  pro-  the  university  he  left  without  taking  his 
duction  now  largely  in  use  and  competing  degree,  and  in  1094  er listed  as  a  private 
very  effectively  with  the  Bessemer  process,  in  the  Uoyal  Horse  Guards.  He  soon 
is  the  Open  Hearth  process,  which  yielded  after  gained  the  favor  and  patronage  of 
three-fifths  of  the  United  States  product  Lord  Cutts,  colonel  of  the  Coldstream 
in  1910.  In  its  essential  features  this  Guards,  who  made  him  his  secretary  and 
consists  in  melting  high  quality  pig-iron  aid-de-camp,  and  appointed  him  an  en- 
in  a  regenerative  furnace  until  a  '  bath '  sign  in  his  own  regiment.  In  1702  he 
of  molten  metal  is  produced.  To  this  obtained  a  captaincy  in  Lord  Lucas's 
pieces  of  wrought  iron  or  Bessemer  steel  newly-raised  regiment^ of  fusiliers.  Shortly 
(scrap  coming  from  shearing  the  ends  of  before  this  time  (1701)  he  published  a 
rails,  edges  of  plates,  etc.),  are  gradually  prose  treatise  called  The  Christian  Hero, 
fed.  these  readily  melting  when  added  in  the  object  of  which  was  to  reform  the 
small  quantities,  though  very  difficult  to  manners  of  the  time.  Its  severe  moral- 
fuse  if  added  largely.  Spiegeleisen  or  ity,  however,  brought  ridicule  upon  its 
ferro-mangancse  is  next  added  to  supply  author  (who  was  by  no  means  over-strict 
the  requisite  carbon,  the  result  being  in  his  own  conduct),  and,  to  establish 
tested  by  ladle  sum  pies.  When  the  de-  his  character  as  a  wit,  he  wrote  the  corn- 
si  red  quality  is  attained  a  portion  is  run  edies  of  The  Funeral.  The  Lying  Lover, 
off,  leaving  a  sufficient  quantitv  of  the  The  Tender  Husband,  and  a  number  of 
molten  metal  to  continue  the  process.  By  years  afterwards  he  added  to  these  The 
selecting  scrap  of  fine  qualitv  a  nigh  de-  Conscious  Lovers.  In  1707  he  was  an- 
gree  of  purity  may  be  attained,  and  very  pointed,  by  the  influence  of  Addison,  to 
fine  Homogeneous  metal '  has  thin  been  the  editorship  of  the  Gazette,  Two  yearn 
produced,  resembling  wrought  iron  :i  soft-  later  he  started,  and  was  afterwards 
ness  and  toughness  and  with  souk  vgree  aided  by  Addison  in  maintaining,  a  light 
of  the  tenacity  of  cust-steei.  Acid  and  miscellany  called  The  Tatlcr%  which,  with 
basic  processes  are  used  ir  this  as  in  the  its  successors  The  Spectator  and  The 
Bessemer  method.  As  a  result  of  the  (Juardian,  established  the  fame  of  the 
many  improved  methods  of  manufacture  two  friends  as  the  first  of  English  essay- 
the  cost  of  steel  has  been  considerably  ists.  As  a  zealous  Whig  Steele  entered 
reduced,  and  it  is  now  rapidly  displacing  parliament,  but  he  was  expelled  (1714) 
wrought-iron  in  almost  all  the  uses  to  for  the  alleged  sedition  of  his  pamphlet 
which  it  was  applied.  Its  employment  in  called  The  Crisis*  In  the  following  year 
the  making  of  various  kinds  of  instru-  his  fortunes  improved  when  the  Hanover- 
ments,  edge-tools,  springs,  etc.,  is  well  ian  party  came  into  power,  and  he  be- 
known,  but  it  is  now  extensively  used  in  came  deputy-lieutenant  of  Middlesex,  and 
the  manufacture  of  plates  and  rails,  and  was  knighted.  Various  were  the  journals 
is  rapidly  superseding  iron  in  the  building  which  he  started,  such  as  The  Reader, 
of  ships.  The  United  States  is  much  the  The  Englishman,  Town  Talk,  and  Th* 
largest  steel  producer  of  the  world,  its  Plebeian,  and  among  his  pamphlets  was 
annual  output  of  nearly  25,0<KMMM)  metric  on  Analogy  for  Myself  and  Aly  Writings 
tons  being  almost  half  that  of  all  conn-  (1714).  Notwithstanding  the  lucrative 
tries.  Germany  stands  second  with  about  positions  which  he  held  under  the  govern- 
rj((MMVH)0  tons.  incut,  and  the  fact  that  he  received  a 
Steel-b0W  n  tvTm  in  ^c0ts  law»  fortune  with  l>oth  his  wives,  the  impulsive 
>  Htn-l-buir  good*  consisting  free- handedness  of  Steele  brought  him 
in  corn,  cattle,  straw,  implements  of  lms-  constantly  iuto  financial  difficulties-  For 
hamlr.v.  delivered  by  the  landlord  to  his  this  reason  he  was  obliged  to  retire  from 
tenant,  by  means  of  which  the  tenant  is  London  into  Wales,  where  he  died.  Sea 
enabled  to  stock  and  labor  the  farm,  and  Addison. 

in    consideration    of    which    he    becomes  Steel   EriPTravillf?      ^^  Engraving, 

bound   to   return   articles   equal   in   quan-  "v*****  -*-*"5A«*vxiig# 

tity  and  quality  at   the  expiration  of  the  Q+eell     (Pt*n,    SIR   JoH2f,    a    Scottish 
lease.     The  origin  of  the  term   is  uncer-  sculptor,  was  born  at  Aberdeen 

tain.  in    1S<H:    received    his   art   education    in 

Steele     (str>^*    S,K    Ri<  h.\i;i>.   an    Km:-  the  Royal  Academy,  Edinburgh,  and  also 

1Kb  ev<;iyisi.   w;i<  bom  at   I  hib-  in  Rome.     In  the  competition  for  a  statue 

lin    in    1  i»7l!.    when-    Ids    father    wa-    an  of  Sir   Walter  Scott   he  gained  the  prfie 

attorney  :   In-  di«-d  in   IT'JU.      Uy  the  inilu-  wiih   the   figure  now  seated  in  the  Scott 

ence  of  his   uncle,  who  was  secretary   to  Monument    in    Edinburgh,  and  from  tho 


Steelton  Stefansson 

eme  of  its  completion  (1840)  his  success  tract  of  country  in  which  ditches,  hedges, 

as    assured.     Among    his    better-known  fences,   and   other   obstacles  have   to   be 

works,  also  in  Edinburgh,  are  the  statues  jumi>ed  as  they  come  in  the  way.     It  la 

of  Wellington   (1852),  Professor  Wilson,  said  that  the  name  is  derived  from  the 

Allan  Ramsay,  Thomas  Chalmers,  Queen  fact  that  originally  any  conspicuous  ob- 

Victoria,   and   the   Scottish  memorial   to  ject,  such  as  a  church-steeple,  was  chosen 

the  Prince  Consort,  on  the  inauguration  as  a  goal,   towards   which   those  taking 

•f  which  in  1876  he  was  knighted.     He  part  in   the   race   were  allowed   to  take 

died  in  1891.  any  course  they  chose.    The  steeple-chase 

QtMltnn      a  borough  of  Dauphin  Co.,  course  of  the  present  day  is  marked  out 

Otccituu,    PrtmHvivania,    :*   miles   8.  E.  by  flags,   between   which   the  rider  must 

of   Harrisburg,  on  the  Pennsylvania  and  pass  before  he  can  win  the  race. 

Philadelphia  &  Reading  railroads      It  has  Steering  Apparatus,     the    <*«****- 

the  most  complete  steel  mills  in  the  U.  S.,  «"^^**"6  aaj/j/»* »«**»,     ance        Dy 

also  glove  factory,  hosiery  mill  and  cigar  which  a  vessel  is  steered,  usuallv  corn- 
factory,  seven  large  blast  furnaces,  etc.  posed  of  three  parts,  vis :  the  rudder,  the 
Pop.  (1010)  14,24(1;  (11120)  i:i,428.  tiller,  and  the  wheel,  except  in  small 
Stftfilvard  (stel'yard),  formerly  a  vessels,  where  the  wheel  is  unnecessary* 
utrcijraiu.  factorv  m  r,  n(ion  belong-  The  rudder  or  helm  is  a  long  and  flat 
ing  to  the  Hanse  merchants,  who  .ad  long  piece  or  frame  suspended  edgewise  down 
valuable  trading  privileges,  an  1  c  certain  the  hind  part  of  a  ship's  stern-post,  where 
measure  of  seli-government,  the  internal  it  turns  ii|H>n  a  hinge  to  the  right  or  left, 
discipline  of  their  factory  beinjs  ha'f  serving  to  direct  the  course  of  a  vessel, 
monastic  and  half  military.  Their  fnc-  as  the  tail  of  a  fish  guides  the  body, 
tory  was  walled,  ana  to  this  the  Hanse  The  tiller  is  a  bar  of  timber  or  iron 
merchants  more  thai,  one  owed  their  fixed  horizontally  to  the  upper  end  of  the 
safety  in  popular  risings,  when  Flemings  rudder  and  projecting  within  the  vessel, 
and  other  foreigners  were  massacred.  The  movements  of  the  tiller  are  effected 
•After  the  decline  of  the  Hanse  Towns  in  small  vessels  by  hand,  assisted  by  a 
(which  see)  the  Steelyard  remained  in  tackle  called  the  tiller-rope.  In  larger 
the  possession  of  the  free  towns  of  I  id-  vessels  there  are,  properly  sneaking,  two 
beck,  Hamburg,  and  Bremen  till  1853,  ni|tcM,  or  more  commouly  chains,  which 
when  it  was  sold  to  some  private  spec-  being  wound  about  the  axis  or  barrel  of 
ulators.  a  wheel,  act  upon  the  tiller  with  the 
Steelvard  or  lt()MAN  Steelyard,  |mw«»ra  of  a  windlass.  In  large  vessels 
oiccijaiu,  geo  /'ainncr.  a  ponderous  system  of  braces  and  tackle 
Ofppyi  (stan),  Jan,  a  Dutch  painter,  become  necessary  to  assist  the  working  of 
otC  born  at  Leyden  about  UY2,i\;  the  wheel.  This  was  remedied  by  the  in- 
died  in  ll)7i>.  He  studied  under  Nicholas  traduction  of  electric  or  sterna-steering 
Knupfer  and  Van  (Joycn,  and  married  apparatus,  which  is  a  device  connected 
the  daughter  of  the  latter.  From  the  with  the  tiller  and  controlled  by  the 
conflicting  accounts  of  his  career  it  ap-  steering-wheel.  There  are  numerous 
pears  that  he  was  at  one  time  a  tavern-  forms  of  apparatus,  and  manual  labor  at 
keeper,  and  the  tradition  is  that  he  led  a  the  wheel  is  now  reduced  to  a  minimum, 
drunken  and  dissolute  life;  but  in  dis-  CtpPVPTIq  (  ste'vens),  George,  a 
©ro<*  of  this  his  numerous  painting*  giwvWB  Shakespearean  scholar,  born 
Attest  that  he  must  have  been  a  laborious  in  17M;  died  in  1  Si M >.  He  collaborated 
and  careful  worker,  lie  stands  in  the  with  Dr.  Johnson  in  an  annotated  edition 
foremost  rank  among  Dutch  paintera  alike  of  Shakcsiieare'*  .works  which  was  long 
as  regards  execution,  composition,  and  the  standard* 
color,  and  the  action,  gestures,  and  ex- 
pression of  his  figures.  In  the  British  Qrpfa  nQQftTt  (stefans-son),  VlLHJAL- 
National  (Jallery  he  is  represented  by  w^iaiiaavn  MUR<  a  Canadian  ex- 
The  .Muitiv  J/ri/uVr,  but  his  chief  paint-  plorer.  born  at  Ames,  Manitoba,  Novem- 
ings  are  to  be  ween  in  the  galleries  of  ber  3.  1S71>.  He  conducted  several 
The  Hague  and  Amsterdam.  archaeological  and  ethnological  Icelandic 

St»»nhnlr      ^♦'e  Strinhock.  and    Antic    expedition*;    discovered    the 

owceiiuuK.  Wiinil  Kskimo  founii  on  b,>tn  aides  of  Dol- 

SteeTlle     ^te'pl),  any  tower-like  struo  phin  and   Vnion  Straits  and  Coronation 

grlc    ture    attached    to    a    church,  Gulf:  and  in  June,  1013,  as  commander 

whether   a    tower    proper   or   spire   or   a  of   the  Canadian   Arctic  Expedition,  set 

combination  of  tower  and  spire  or  tower  out  for  four  years'  exploration  north  of 

and  lantern.  Ceuada  and  Alaska,  where  he  discovered 

RTPPTtlp.rriflqp     &  klnd  of  horse-race  new  land  in  73*  5'  if.  latitude,  116*  48* 

Bieepie-CHase,    tcIQU      ft      dMMit  w.  longitude,  totXcrthPobrBmiMHo**. 


Stein  Stephen 

Stein  (8tIn)»  Heinrich  Friedrich  which,  being  subterranean,  have  been 
fcjbciu  j£AKL>  Kabok  von,  a  German  mistaken  for  roots.  See  Botany. 
statesmar  born  at  Nassau  in  1757;  died  StpTiril  (stln'sil),  a  thin  plate  of 
in  1831.  He  studied  at  Gottingen,  on-  v*%,u\,im.  metal>  leather,  or  other  ma- 
te red  the  raining  department  of  the  1'rus-  terial,  used  in  painting,  marking,  etc. 
sian  government,  became  head  of  the  The  pattern  is  cut  through  the  material 
mines  and  manufactures  (1784)  depart-  composing  the  stencil,  which  is  applied 
ment  in  Westphalia,  visited  the  mining  to  the  surface  to  be  painted.  The  brush 
districts  of  England  in  1780,  became  pres-  then  being  brought  over  the  stencil,  only 
idem  of  the  provincial  chambers  of  West-  the  interstices  representing  the  pattern 
phalia  in  171K>,  and  a  minister  of  state  in    receive  the  colors. 

1804.  For  the  severity  of  his  criticisms  fifgTidfl.1  (sten'dal),  a  town  in  Prussia, 
on  the  administration  he  was  dismissed  ol'^llua'J'  province  of  Saxony,  on  th« 
(1807),  but  in  a  few  months  he  was  Uchte,  40  miles  N.  N.  E.  of  Magdeburg. 
recalled,  with  power  to  introduce  his  re-  It  has  a  cathedral  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
forms.  Accordingly  he  abolished  serfage  tury,  and  manufactures  of  woolens,  cot- 
by  cy-Iict.  made  military  service  obligatory  tons,  etc.  Pop.  (1005)  23,281. 
on  all  classes,  and  rearranged  the  tinan-  gteillieSS  (sten'nes),  or  Stekxis,  a 
cial  and  administrative  affairs,  lly  means  o^1111^8  loch  in  Orkney,  a  few  miles 
of  thesv  reforms  he  laid  the  basis  of  N.  e.  of  Stromuess,  14  miles  in  circum- 
Prussia's  future  greatness,  but  in  less  ference.  It  is  remarkable  for  the  two 
than  a  year  he  was  proscribed  by  Xa-  groups  of  standing  atones,  somewhat 
T)oleou  and  dismissed  from  office,  lie  similar  to  those  of  Stonehenge,  which  are 
afterwards  visited  St.  Petersburg,  and  found  on  its  shores.  The  smaller  group, 
was  instrumental  in  bringing  about  the  of  which  only  two  remain  erect,  belong 
coalition  which  crushed  Napoleon.  When  to  an  area  100  feet  in  diameter  with  an 
th.»  military  struggle  was  over  he  spent  outside  ditch  50  feet  in  width.  The  larger 
his   life   in   retirement.     See   Prussia,  group,    known    as    the    Ring   of    Brogar, 

3fpiYitmi>V  (stln'bok),  Steexbok  consists  now  of  fifteen  stones  in  an  in- 
atcinuuui  (j.tnI1'Duk;  yanotragus  closure  340  feet  in  diameter.  See  8tand- 
trag&lut),    a    small    antelope    found    in    ing  Stones. 

South  Africa.     It  is  ashen  gray  on  the   SteilOtrr&lvhv       &**  Shorthand* 
sides,   white  underneath,   stands  about  2   »,'cl*v5*c*P<uv  • 

feet  in  height,  and  its  flesh  is  much  Q+entor  (sten'tur),  a  genus  of  in- 
esteemed.  The  male  alone  has  short  fcJtcl*l'vl  fusorial  animalcules.  They 
horns.  The  name  is  also  applied  in  Ku-  are  among  the  largest  of  the  Infusoria, 
rope  to  the  ibex   (which  set*).  and    are   usually    found    adhering   to   the 

Stellite      nT>   n"°v  composed  of  cobalt   stems  and  leaves  of  aquatic  plants. 

*  and  chromium,  with  molyb-  Q+eivhen  (ste'ven).  King  of  England. 
denum  or  tungsten  as  hardeners,  of  irrent  u i»c|fii.ch  gon  0^  Stephen,  Count  of 
use  for  cutting  tools.  It  was  invented  by  Itlois,  by  Adela,  a  daughter  of  William 
Klwuoil   Hayues.  of  Portland,   lud.  the    Conqueror,    was    born    about    1106. 

StelviO  (atpl've-«"i»,  Pass  of  the,  a  His  uncle,  Henry  I,  gave  him  the  earldom 
military  road  leading  over  the  of  Mortaigne,  in  Normandy,  and  large 
Khietian  Alps  between  the  Tyrol  and  estates  in  England,  in  return  for  which 
Lomhardy,  constructed  by  the  Austrian  he  took  the  onth  for  securing  the#ur- 
government  and  completed  in   1N24.  cession    to    Henry's    daughter,    the    Em- 

Stem  a  curv<^  piece  of  timber  or  press  Matilda.  Yet  when  his  uncle  died 
'  combination  of  timber  to  which  he  hastened  from  France  to  England  and 
the  two  sides  ot  a  ship  are  united  at  laid  claim  to  the  crown  for  himself  (Dec 
the  fore  end.  or  the  similar  portion  of  ll."J.">i.  and  was  crowned  in  London. 
an  iron  or  steel  vessel.  The  outside  of  Nevertheless  his  seat  on  the  throne,  by 
the  stem  is  usually  marked  with  a  scale,    reason    of    the    disaffection    of    many   of 


of  fei't   showing  the  perpendicular  height  the  nobility,  was  very  insecure. 

from   the  keel.  this,  in  ll.'i-S,  David  of  Scotland  invaded 

Stem      in    notmiv'   tno   nx's   °f  growth  Kndand  to  secure  the  claims  of  his  niece, 

fcjtciii,     of  a   pj:|I|l   a|„)Vl.  ground.     The  but  in  the  battle  of  the  Standard  he  wu 

stein  may  l»e  either  herbaceous  or  woody,  defeated    by   the   northern   barons    (Aug. 

ml  id    or    hollow,    joint  cd    or    unjoin  ted.  -'J  i.     In  the  following  year  the  empress 

branched   or   simple,    upright    or   trailing,  herself  landed  in  England  with  her  naif- 

etc     In  some  plants  ihi>  stein  is  so  short  brother,    the    Karl   of  Gloucester,   and  a 

as  to  seem  to  be  wanting,  the  h-aves  and  civil   war  ensued,  in  which  Stephen  was 

tlower-stalks    appearini!    to    sprint:    from  taken  prisoner  and  Matilda  acknowledged 

the    top    of    the    root.     There    are    also  queen.     The    conduct    of    the    new    sov- 

rUiux,    Kiich   as    the    rhizome   aud    tuber,  c reign,   however,  excited  ar   insnmetiox; 


against  her  government;  and,  being  shut  series;    and   a    Life   of   Henry   Fawcctt 

up    in    Winchester    Castle,    she    escaped  (1885).     Was  also  editor  of  the  Diction- 

with  difficulty,  while  the  Karl  of  Glouces-  ary  of  National  Biography.    lie  died  Feb- 

ter  was  taken  prisoner.     Stephen  was  ex-  ruary  22,  1904. —  Hen  by  John,  a  cousin 

changed  for  the  earl,  and   the  war  was  of   Sir  James  and   Sir   George,   born   in 

renewed.     When  Matilda  retired  to  Nor-  1787,  died  1804,  was  author  of  New  Com- 

mandy    (about    1147)     the    contest    was  mentarice  on  the  Law*  of  England  (four 

taken    up    by    her    son    Henry.     Finally  vols.,    1841-45),    often    republished    and 

the  struggle   was   brought   to  an   end   in  quoted  as  a  standard  authority. 

1153   by   the   Treaty   of   Wallingfonl,    in  SteDhen      ^T*     There  are  three  saints 

which  it  was  agreed  that  Stephen  should  vyu.cu.,     Q^  ^i\a  name  in   the  calen- 

reign   to   his  death,   and   that   he   should  dar,  viz.:    (1)    The  martyr  whose  death 

be    succeeded    by    Henry.     He    died    the  is    recorded    in    the    Acts    of    the    Apos- 

following  year.  ties,    chapters    vi    and    vii,    and    whose 

StPTiViATi      SiR    James,    was    born    in  festival  is  held  on  Dee.  2t>:  (2)   Stephen, 

0LGJJUC11,     IjOIldon    in    1T8l).    ditHl    in  ft    poi>e    from    27ui    to    2T>7    (his   day    is 

1859.     He   was   educated    at    Cambridge,  the    2d    of    August)  ;    and    (3)   Stephen 

practiced    as    a    barrister,    became   secre-  the    king    (Stephen    I    of    Hungary),    a 

tarv    of   state    (1834)    for    the   colonies,  popular    saint    in    Hungary    and    South 

and  on  his  retiral  he  was  appointed  pro-  Germany. 

fessor   of   modern    history    in    Cambridge  Stephen  Bathori.     Sce  Bathori- 

Lniversity.     He     was     the     author     of  •"■'vf***'**  **»v*wa*. 

Essay 8       in       Ecclesiastical       Biography  RrpnViPna      Steph'anus    (Kuglish  and 

(1849),    and    Lectures    on    the    History  ol^uiiciia,     i,atjn  forill8  „f  /.;„;,.„„<,  or 

of    France     (1851). —  His    brother,    Sir  Eticnnc),  the  name  of  a  notable  French 

Geobue  (1794- 1879),  after  studying  medi-  family     of     printers     and     scholars,     the 

cine,     became     an     attorney,     and     later  founder  of   which   was   Henry    Stephens, 

a   barrister;   distinguished   himself  as  an  who   established    himself   in    1'aris   about 

advocate  for  the  abolition  of  slavery,  and  1502.     He    was    su<*cceded     by     bis    son 

in   bringing  about    reforms   in   connection  ItoiiKitT  and  grandson   IIknky. 

with  the  police  force  and  pauper  relief;  Stephens      Alexandkk  II.,  statesman, 

and  was  knighted   in   1837. —  Sir  Jamks  ^^r^^113)     horn    near    Crawfordsville, 

Fitz-Jamks  Stki»iikn.  son  of  Sir  James  Georgia,    in    1812.     In    1S31    he    was   nd- 

above,    bora    1S29:    died    1N<>4.     He    was  mitted    to    the    bar;    was    elected    to    the 

educated  at  Trinity  College,   Cambridge;  Georgia     legislature     in     1N30     and     to 

called    to    the    bar    in    1S54 ;    became   re-  Congress    in     1S-13,    where    he    at    once 

corder      of      Newark -on-Trent       (1ST>!));  assumed    prominence    as    a    fearless    atl* 

legal     adviser     to     the     Indian     Council  vocate    of    the    I'nion.     In    1850    he    op- 

(18(K>);    professor    of    common    law    at  posed   the  secession   movement.     In    INiO 

the   lnu8  of  Court    (1875)  ;  and  a  judge  lie  opposed  the  secession  of  Georgia,  but 

of    the    High    Court    of    Justice    (1S79).  after     it     was     declared     he    joined     the 

He  was  the  author  of  Essays  of  a  Bar-  secession    cause   and    in    18*51    was   made 

riatcr     (18<>2>;     (icncral     \  icw     of    the  Vice-President     of     the     Southern     Con- 

Vriminal   Law  of  England    (IS*  SB)  ;    Lib-  federacy.      lu   ISM  he  delivered  a  strong 

erty.    Equality    and    Fraternity    (1S73);  reconstruction    siwech    and    plea    for    the 

A      Digest     of     the     Law     of     Evidence  new    freed  mm.     From    1S74    to    1882    he 

(1871J)  ;   A    Digest   of  the  Criminal   Laic  was  a  member  of  Congress;  in  the  latter 

(1877);   ami   a    History  of   the  Criminal  year    was    elected    Governor    of    Georgia. 

Law       of       England     "(lsS3». —  Lksue  He  died  March  4.  1SSJ. 

Rtkpiikn.   brut  her  of   the   foregoing,   horn  QrpnriPriQ      Anx    S.,   novelist,  born  at 

at   Kensington   in    1S32;   was  educated  at  °«'Cr,liC"a»     Derby,       Connecticut,       in 

Kton.   King's  College.   London,  aixl  Trin-  1SKI;    died    in    lSfrti.     She    wrote    many 

ity     Hall,     Cambridge ;     was     graduated  tales  and  novels,  among  them  being  The 

fn   1857.  and   became  a   fellow  and  tutor.  Heiress   of   (lreenhurst%    The   Old   Home' 

Subsequently   devoting   himself   to   litera-  stead,  and  Fashion  and  Famine, 

ture,   he   became   the  editor  of   the   Corn-  Qfpnripria      John  Lloyd,  an  American 

hill    Magazim     <ls71-S2».    and    was    the  otcuucn»f     n„(Mori       was       born       at 

author    of    die     I'layground    of    Europe  Shrewsbury,    New   Jersey,   in    18CK>;   and 

(1871)  :     Es*ay*     on     Frit  thinking    and  died  in  1S"»2.     He  was  graduated  in  1822 

Plain    Spiaking    <  l^T.'l »  :    three   series   of  at    Columbia    College;    studied    law,    and 

Hours   in   a    Lihraru    (1S74-7SM;    History  practiced    for  eight   years   at    the   bar   in 

of    English    Thought    in    the    Eighteenth  New     York.     To    recruit    his    hen  It  h    he 

Vrntury    <  1^7*'n  :    The  Sri*  nee  of   F.thivs  made      an      extended      journey      through 

(lKM*  i  :    liw.-x  of  pope,  Swift   and  John-  KumiM*    and    the    Fast,    an    account    of 

sou     in     the     English     Men    of     Litters  which  he  supplied  in  letters  t?  Hoffman's 


Stephenson 


American  Monthly  Magazine,  and  after- 
wards published  in  fuller  narrative  form 
under  the  title  of  Incident!  <if  Travel  in 
Kgfpt,  Arabia  Pctrtra,  and  the  Ilalu 
Land  (1837),  and  Incident!  of  Travel  in 
Greece,  Turkey,  Rtialia,  and  Poland 
(1838).  In  the  following  year  be  was 
sent  by  the  United  Slates  government 
to  negotiate  a  treaty  with  the  govern- 
ment of  Central  America;  and  as  the 
result  of  bis  experiences  and  investiga- 
tions in  tbnt  country  be  published  Inci- 
dent* of  Travel  in  Central  America, 
Vhiapat,  and  Yucatan.  (1841)  ;  and  after 
further  explorations  he  issued  Incident* 
Of  Travel  in  Yucatan  (1843),  both  of 
wliieb  were  valuable  contributions  to  our 
knowledge  of  the  ruined  cities  and  monu- 
ments of  this  part  of  America.  lie  was 
afterwards    chiefly    associated    with    the 


Stephenson    (■»'™-«™>.  Onni, 

uivyuuiwu  engineer,  was  born  at 
Wylani,  near  Newcastle,  England,  in 
1781;  and  died  in  1848.  In  his  four- 
teenth year  he  became  assistant  to  hie 
father,  who  was  fireman  at  a  colliery, 
and  iu  1812  he  was  appointed  to  manage 


Sttre 


Sloyed  to  construct  the  Liverpool  and 
lanchester    Kail  way,     the    directors    of 

which  accepted  his  locomotive  called  the 
'  Rocket,'  which  at  the  trial  trip  in  1830 
ran  29  miles  in  an  hour.  He  was  after- 
wards identified  with  numerous  railway 
undertakings,    and    he    was    also   the   in- 


apprenticed  to  Q  coal-viewer  at  Killing- 
worth,  and  attended  the  science  claim 
in  Edinburgh  University.  Afterward! 
he  assisted  his  father  in  the  survey  of 
various  lines ;  and  was  subsequently  em- 

Eloyed  in  railway  undertakings  both  at 
ome  and  abroad.  His  moat  notable 
engineering  achievements  were  the  con- 
struction of  the  high-level  bridge  at 
Xewcastle-on-Tyne,  the  railway  bridge 
at  Iicrwiek-on -Tweed,  the  tubular  bridge 
over  the  Menai  Straits,  and  the  Victoria 
tubular  bridge  over  the  St.  Lawrence  in 
<  'anada. 
StpTiTiialr     (step'ni-ak),    the    nom-if 

BiepniaK  plume  ot  SEtt0IUS  MlcIUIX 

Dbacouaxoff,  a  Russian  revolutionist, 
born  in  the  Ukraine  in  1841.  He  be- 
came a  professor  of  Kleff  in  1670,  bat 
was  forced  (o  flee  on  account  of  his  free 
utterances  in  1870.  He  afterwards  re- 
sided in  Geneva  and  London,  where  he 
published  Underground  Rmiia,  Kikilum 
At  It  It,  and  other  works.  He  was  killed 
by  a  railway  train  in  1893. 

Steppes  (-tep"-'.  <tr»m  *■  ««••» 

'^  item,  a.  waste),  the  name  ap- 
plied to  those  extensive  plains  which, 
with  the  occasional  occurrence  of  low 
ranges  of  hills,  stretch  from  the  Dnieper 
iii-ruts  the  southeast  of  European  Rus- 
sia, round  the  shores  of  tbe  Caspian  and 
Aral  Sens,  between  the  Altai  and  Ural 
chains,  and  occupy  a  considerable  part  of 
Siberia.  In  spring  they  are  covered  with 
verdure,  but  for  most  of  the  year  they  an 
dry  nnd  barren. 
Srermli tUuM*>     (ster-kfl-li  ■■.'■«-*),   a 

ed    tc     "  ' 

,    of  this  order  i__  _    . 

shrubs,  with  alternate,  stipulate,  simple, 
nnd  often  toothed  leaves,  with  a  variable 
Inllorem-euce.  They  are  natives  of  tropi- 
cal and  sub-tropical  regions.  Tha  most 
important  member  of  the  order  is  the 
iTii.-iiii-ini':  others  arc  tbe  kola  tree, 
ilie  lumliah,  the  durian,  and  the  silk- 
cutiiHi  in-e.     The  species  here  illustrated. 


>t«r),     the    French     unit     for 
.olid    measure,  equal  to  a  cubic 
eier,  or  &h3154i  cubic  feet. 


Stere 


Stereobate  (■ter'e-u-bat).  in  nrchi- 
v  WWft"v  tecture,  a  kind  of  contin- 
uous  pedestal  at  the  bottom  of  a  plain 
wiill :  distinguished  from  a  stylooatc, 
under  a  series  of  columns  or  pilasters. 

Stereochemistry,  &  "hi£ 

treats  of  the  special  relations  of  the  atoms 
to  each  other.     See  Isomerism. 

StereOptiCOll  (.  "tcr-e-op'ti-kon  ),  a 
^vivv^tivvii      lantern    for    throwing 

pictures  upon  a  screen  by  means  of  a 
powerful  light  ;  called  at  first  mtiftic  Ian- 
ttm  (q.  v.).  As  applied  to  moving  pic- 
tures it  is  called  the  prujvvtum  mnvhinc. 

StereOSCOPe  l^Vu-skOp),  an  on- 
^vvAw^wv^w       t]raj    Uppuratus    which 

enables  us  to  look  at  one  and  the  same 
time  upon  two  photographic  pictures 
nearly  the  same,  but  taken  under  a 
small  difference  t»f  angular  view,  each  eye 
looking  upon  one  picture  only;  and  thus, 
as  in  ordinary  visions,  two  images  are 
conveyed  to  the  brain  which  unite  into 
one,  the  objects  being  thus  represented 
under  a  high  degree  of  relief.  A  relinking 
form  of  stereoscope  was  invented  by 
Whentstone  in  1S."!S.  Subsequently  Ilrew- 
ster  invented  the  refracting  stereoscope. 
based  on  the  refractive  properties  of  the 
halves  of  double-convex  lenses.  This  is 
the  one  now  in  general  use.  Then*  are 
many  forms  of  it.  but  it  is  generally  a 
kind  of  small  1h>x  furnished  with  two 
tubes  containing  each  the  half  of  a  lens 
through  which  the  eyes  look  upon  the  two 
pictures  at  the  back  of  the  box.  When 
the  tubes  are  adjusted  to  suit  the  eye  the 
observer  takes  the  one  picture  into  the 
right  eye  and  the  other  into  the  left  eye, 
but  the  pereeptixe  faculty  apprehends 
only  one  image,  and  that  in  bold  substan- 
tial relief  and  intensity. 

Stereotype    <.*ij-«,,',-»-"iO.  s,-,.  Print- 

QtArilitxr         It    's   necessarv   to   under- 

DlCIlULy.  s|;inil       t]u,    ^Ijflfcreii,.,.      be- 

tween Impotence  and  Sterility.  / >■•/><./<  nrr 
is  inability  t«»  peiform  the  sexual  act. 
Strrilitj/.  <m  thr  /#.?f  »./  thr  m-ilr,  means 
inability  ti»  impn  g::..ie  the  f«  uial*  ;  stir- 
i!itt/.  i-n  thr  ji-ti  t  »  *  thr  t,  hi-tfr.  means 
inability  t-»  ju.iihie.-  a  living  child.  Fur 
this  hist,  if  is  nic»-v-:iv\  th  it  f ! i«-  wntiiiin 
should  f'iiieti"!)  i»er:"-«-tly  with  te:;:ird  to 
meiivf  ruat  i«»n.  fl;at  ^h«-  "»li«»uM  hecume 
pnirnant.  and  that  "':'■  should  he  able  to 
carry   the   product    <-f  ci.iieepti.'ii    t.i  terra. 

TlpTe     are     \if\      IM.I:\      1 ibl"     Cillers     foT 

sterility,  and  th«-  •  v.-h'.-.n-al  factor  may  be 
fnUTid  to  lie  w  i r  1 .  f  1 . ■  -  r r i : ■  T l  ••!"  with  the 
woman.  Fr«  um  t  ■  t  |\  if  U  \»r\  dillicult  to 
dNcoy.-r  t  hi-  I'.jii-e.  particularly  as  it  is 
n*»\v  l;in»\\  ii  T 1 1 : j r  v.e\i-ral  of  the  ductless 
glands   an-   involxcd   in   the  process  of  the 


production  of  a  live  child.  Formerly, 
when  a  woman  did  not  become  pregnant 
within  two  years  of  marriage,  it  was  the 
custom  to  assume  that  something  was 
wrong  with  A<r,  and  she  waif  frcuueutly 
subjected  to  a  surgical  operation.  It  was 
never  imagined  that  the  fault  might  lie 
with  the  man ;  whereas  it  is  now  known 
that  approximately  one-half  of  the  cases 
of  sterility  are  due  (directly  or  indirectly) 
to  the  male.  Frequently  the  condition  is 
curable;  frequently  it  is  not.  Hut  both 
parties  should  be  examined  by  au  honest 
and  competent  physician,  and  every  jjossi- 
ble  contributing  factor  should  be  taken 
into  consideration.  Occasionally  it  hap- 
pens that  no  cause  can  he  found,  and  that 
sterility  only  iMtrurs  between  a  give* 
couple,  and  ceases  when  each  of  the  pair 
finds  a  new  partner. 

Sterilized  Milk    <  !j'."'i{-,»' >  •  mi* 

jectcd  to  a  process  that  destroys  the  bac- 
teria causiug  lactic  or  butyric  acid  fer- 
mentation and  the  germs  of  disease.  Ster- 
ilization is  effected  by  boiling  or  exposing 
the  milk  to  superheated  steam.  Sec  also 
Pasteurizer. 

firprliricr  a  r»t.v»  county  seat  of  Logan 
O  idling,     (,(|       (;oi,»ril<i0f     ii>8     miles 

x.  k.  of  henver.  It  is  in  a  fanning, 
stock-raising  and  ilairying  section.  Sugar 
manufacturing   is   the   principal   industry. 

Top.  curjii)  i;nr». 

RfprliTicy  u  <*ity  «f  Whiteside  Co.,  Illi- 
o  telling,     nnN     UKi  mjlis   w    (>|.  rl|. 

cago,  on  Ruck  Kiver,  at  the  head  of  the 
Illinois  \  Mis^iNsippi  ('anal.  It  has  iron 
works  and  numerous  manufactures  of  gas 
engines,  hardware,  farm  implements,  wire, 
funeral  \ehieb-s.  pumps,  etc.  I*op.  (11)00) 
MVJ;    with  U,H-k   FalN.  11,1f». 

Steiiine,   ;."'  ,,^ithlt  ,,v,  wmVh  Kn?- 

B*  h*h  money  of  account  in 
distinguished,  signifying  that  it  is  of  tho 
fivd  or  standard  national  value;  as,  a 
pound  N'' '  '"i«;. 

Sterling  ,IonN  llsim-M),  a  poet 
miciaui5,     j|hi,  rv>.IVist    jM,rn  Ilt  KftmP3 

Castle.  I -land  of  Rute.  lie  received  his 
education  at  Glasgow  and  Cambridge  uni- 
versitii-s.  He  jiTitdi-shiil  a  volume  of  |M»cm* 
tls:50).  as  ;iK.i  the  tragedy  i»f  Strafford 
iixi.'i).  also  novels,  pin-ins.  and  •'ssays. 
lie  is  known  chietlv  as  the  subject  of 
Crirbl.  \  /  i'r  >-r  .h.hn  Strrlim]   (1ST»1). 

Sternberg:   Ul,rn'-,>,,r},)»t  l\  tnwn  of 

o  Moravia,  10  mib-s  N.  !f.  E. 
•  >f  <>lm>.t7..  It  has  important  manufac- 
ture t.f  limn,  cotton,  bosii»ry#  sugar, 
brieks.  :ni.|  liquors.     Pop.  1  l.rUCi. 

Sternbercria   ^/.•rn.h.-r'ji-io.  a  fo«di 

Wiviuuvi6i»  idaiif.  pnihably  mono- 
ci.r v1«h|,»hous.  allie<i  to  the  Pandanares  or 
■  iTew-pin«s,  oivurritig  in  sandstones. 


Sterne  Stevens 

Stprnp    (stern),    Laurence,    an    Eng-  StpfhofiPOTlP      (steth'u-skOp),    an    in- 

oicnic  Hgh  numorist>  son  of  a  lieu.  oiewiusmpe    8trumeiit  UBed  by  med. 

tenant  in   the  army,  was  born  at  Clon-  ical  men  for  distinguishing  sounds  within 

mel,    Ireland,   in   1713;   died   in   London  the    thorax    and    other    cavities    of    the 

in  1708.     lie  lived  for  part  of  his  boy-  body.     In    its   simplest   form    it   consists 

hood    in    Ireland,    and    afterwards   being  of   a   hollow   wooden   cylinder    with   one 

handed  over  to  the  care  of  a  relative  in  extremity   funnel-shaped,   the  other  with 

Yorkshire,    was   put   to   school    at    Hali-  a    comparatively     large     circular     ivory 

fax    in     1722,    whence    he    removed    to  plate.     In    using    it    the    funnel-shaped 

Jesus  College,   Cambridge.     He   took  his  extremity  is  placed  upon  the  body  of  the 

degree   of    MA.    in    1740,    received    holy  patient,   and  the  ivory  plate  to  the  eat 

orders,  and,  through  the  interest  of  Dr.  of  the  listener,  this  broad  plate  helping 

Jacques  Sterne,  his  uncle,  a  prebendary  to  exclude  foreign   sounds.     See  Auscvl- 

of    Durham,    he    obtained    the    living    of  tation, 

Sutton,  in  Yorkshire,  and  also  a  prebend  Stettin  (stet-ten'),  capital  of  Pomf- 
of  York.  Subsequently,  by  the  interest  *^^^^^X1L  rania  and  the  chief  seaport  in 
of  his  wife,  whom  he  married  in  1741,  Prussia,  situated  on  the  Oder  17  miles 
he  obtained  the  neighboring  living  of  from  its  entrance  into  the  Stettiner 
Stillington,  at  which  and  at  Sutton  he  Haff,  30  miles  from  the  Baltic  Sea,  and 
performed  the  clerical  duties  for  nearly  about  00  miles  by  rail  from  Berlin.  The 
twenty  years.  During  this  period  he  principal  part  is  built  on  the  left  bank 
was  quite  unknown  as  an  author.  In  of  the  river,  while  on  the  right  bank  are 
1751)  appeared  the  first  two  volumes  of  the  suburbs  of  Lastadie  and  Silberwiese, 
his  longest  work,  The  Life  and  Opin~  connection  being  maintained  by  several 
ions  of  Trintram  Shandy,  which,  by  their  bridges,  one  of  which  is  a  large  railway 
humor,  whimsicality,  and  happy  audacity  swing  bridge.  The  town  has  greatly  ex- 
of  tone  and  treatment,  gained  instant  panded  recently,  especially  since  the  re- 
popularity.  A  third  and  fourth  volume  moval  of  the  extensive  fortifications  by 
appeared  in  1701,  a  fifth  and  sixth  in  which  it  was  surrounded.  Among  its 
17G2,  a  seventh  and  eighth  in  17(54,  and  more  notable  features  are  the  old  royal 
a  ninth,  singly,  in  17<_U>.  From  the  pub-  paluce,  now  occupied  as  government 
lication  of  the  first  volumes  of  Tristram  buildings,  the  new  town-hall,  two  monu* 
Shandy,  Sterne  lived  mostly  in  London  mental  gateways,  several  Gothic  churches, 
or  on  the  Continent,  for  a  considerable  exchange,  theater,  etc.  Its  industries, 
time  apart  from  his  wife  and  daughter,  which  are  numerous  and  important,  in- 
who  also  were  not  with  him  at  his  death,  elude  iron-founding,  shipbuilding,  ma- 
Ilis  other  writings  are  .1  Sentimental  chine-making,  the  manufacture  of  chemi- 
Journcy  through  France  and  Italy  cals,  cement,  sugar,  etc.  It  has  been  a 
(17<>H>,  and  a  number  of  sermons,  be-  port  of  some  importance  since  the  twelfth 
sides  letters  published  after  his  death,  century.  Pop.  224,078. 
Though  disfigured  by  indecency  Sterne's  CfpTirtAri  (stu'ben),  Baron  VOW,  born 
Trintram  Shandy  and  Sentimental  olcuucu  in  Prussia  in  1730;  acquired 
Journey,  especially  the  former,  contain  renown  during  the  -Seven  Years'  war; 
some  of  the  finest  humor  iu  English  lit-  was  made  adjutant-general  of  the  king's 
e rat  lire.  staff,  but  resigned  and  tendered  his* 
Sternhold  (Rtcrn'hold),  Thomas,  one  services  to  Washington  in  1777,  aidingr 
u  uof  the  writers  of  the  first  greatly  in  drilling  and  organising  the* 
met..':al  version  of  the  Psalms.  He  was  army  at  Valley  Forge.  In  the  following 
imI iiea ted  at  Oxford,  became  groom  of  year  he  became  an  American  maior-geo- 
tlir  robfs  to  Henry  VIII.  ami  died  in  eral,  and  took  an  active  part,  chiefly  as 
l."}!>.  The  principal  coadjutor  of  Stern-  orpanizer,  in  the  War  of  Independence 
hold  in  this  work  was  John  Hopkins.  until  its  close.  Then  he  received  from 
Q+Arnnrn  (ster'num  t.  in  anatomy,  the  Congress  a  itcnsion  and  a  large  grant  of 
Diernuiil     1|!1||U,  of  |hp  |in.llllt.bone  0f  land  in  New  York.     He  died  in  1794. 

vertebrate  unitnaR     In  man  the  sternum  Stenbenville      ( stu'ben- vil),     a    city, 

forms   tin-   front    boundary  of   the  thorax  vuu               c      county  wat  of  Jeffer- 

or   cheM    in    the    middle    line,    and    to    it  son  Co.,  Ohio,  on  the  Ohio  Kiver,  43  mikf 

the  lir^t  seven  pairs  of  ribs  are  attached,  below    Pittsburgh,    in    a   district    rich  in 

It   consists   in   the   adult   of   three   pieces,  bituminous   coal   and   oil.      Its   industries 

named  the  manuhritun,  the  (jlnriinlus,  and  comprise  steel,  mm,  glass,  pottery,  paper, 

the    f/iNi/orrfi     rartilaqr    or    xiphoid    ap-  etc.     It  has  a  library  and  beautiful  parks. 

p.-ixiat:.'.      It    has  a   ci>m-ave  surface  pos-  Pop.   (1010)    22,391;   (1920)   2&50& 

ri'i'inrly.    gradually    det-ivast's    in    breadth  S+GVeilS      (ste'vens),     AtFBED,     artist, 

from     above    downwards,    and     averages  c          born    at    Bland  ford,    Dorset- 

about  0  inches  in  length.     See  Thorax.  shire,  in  1817;  died  in  1875.    His  great 


Stevens,  ^n^DEus, 

^  ^    in    Danville, 

*!,  1703.    He  was  graduut 


Stevens  Stewart 

work   is   the  monument  to  the   Duke   of  strong   Republican   district,    showing   his 

Wellington  in  St.  Paul's.  personal    popularity.      In    1885    he    was 

Stevens      Edwin    A.    (1795-1808),   an  appointed     First    Assistant     Postmaster- 

'    American  capitalist,  born  at  General,  and   in   181*2   was  elected   Vice- 

Hoboken,  N.  J.     In  1870  he  founded  the  President    of    the     United     States.       He 

Stevens    Institute   of   Technology   at   Ho-  was  defeated  ns  Vice-President   (with  \V. 

boken,  whose  endowment  is  now  $1,500,-  «T.  Bryan)  in  1000.     Pied  June  13,  101 1. 

000,   and   which   in    1020   had   a   student  QfovrATia  Prn-nf     »    <*ity,    county    seat 

enrolment  of  780.  DtevenS  JT01IU,    of  Porta|e  Co>t  Wis- 

statesman,  born  consin,  on  the  Wisconsin  River.  150  miles 
Vermont,  April  north  of  Milwaukee.  It  has  large  lum- 
ited  at  Dartmouth  bering  interests  and  manufactures  of 
College,  studied  law,  and  as  a  lawyer  was  sashes  and  doors,  furniture,  boxes,  etc. 
employed  in  many  important  suits,  lie-  Pop.  (1010)  8002 ;  (1020)  11,371. 
moving  to  Pennsylvania,  he  served  several  fit  eW  art  (sto'arti,  lUi.Foru,  physi- 
terms  in  the  legislature,  and  in  1835  0•'cwax,'  t.jstt  |)om  ai  Kdinburgh  in 
succeeded  in  having  the  public  school  1828;  died  in  1887.  He  was  educated 
system  adopted  in  that  State.  He  was  at  St.  Andrews  and  Edinburgh;  en- 
elected  to  Congress  in  1848  and  served  gaged  in  mercantile  affairs,  and  went  to 
for  many  years  in  that  body  where,  as  Australia  for  several  years;  and  o\  bin 
one  of  the  Republican  leaders,  he  was  return  he  was  appointed  successively 
the  chief  advocate  of  emancipation  and  assistant  to  Professor  Forl>es  iu  Kdin- 
represeutative  of  the  radical  section  of  burgh,  director  of  Kew  Observatory,  "ind 
his  party.  Though  he  attacked  his  ad-  professor  of  physics  in  Owen's  College, 
versa ries  with  bitter  denunciation  and  Manchester.  Among  his  numerous  writ* 
sarcastic  taunt,  he  was  noted  for  uui-  ings  are:  An  Elementary  Treatise  on 
form  acts  of  charity.  He  died  in  1808.  Heat  (18H0);  Lessons  on  EUi,,cntary 
StpvPYlQnn  (ste  ven-suu),  Robkkt,  Physics  (1870);  Conservation  of  Energy 
ovcvciiauu  engineer,  born  in  Ulas-  (1S73);  The  Unseen  Universe  (187*» 
gow,  in  1772;  died  in  1850.  When  nine-  and  The  Paradoxical  Philosophy  <1878>. 
teen  he  was  intrusted  with  the  erection  in  conjunction  with  Professor  Tait;  and 
of  a  lighthouse  on  the  island  of  Little  Practical  Physics  (1885.1,  in  conjunction 
Cumbrae,    and    constructed    twenty-three  with  Professor  <Jee. 

lighthouses  round  the  coasts  of  Scotland,  Stewart      Ciiarleh,  naval  ofli<*er,  born 

the  most  notable  of  which   was  the  Bell  0«cwl**,'j     at     Philadelphia     in     1778; 

Rock     Lighthouse.     He     wrote     an     ac-  died  in  1800.     He  took  pa.:  in  the  naval 

count    of    the    latter,   and   published   sev-  operations      against      Tripoli      in      1804, 

eral     important     articles     in     the    Edin-  commanded     the     Constitution     in     1813, 

burgh    Encyclopaedia    and     the    Encyclo-  was   in   command   of   a   squadron   In   the 

pwdia  Hritannica,  Mediterranean      1810-20,      aud      In      the 

Stevenson      Kohkrt  Ixh*is  Balfour,  Pacific     1821-23.     He     afterwards    com- 

'     author,   grandson   of   the  manded     the    home    squadron    and    had 

preceding,   was  born   in    Kdinburgh,  Nov.  charge  of  the  naval  station  at   Philadel- 

13,    1NT»0.     Kdueated   as   an   engineer,   he  phia. 

studied  law,  and  afterwards  made  litem-  SteW&Tt      ^IR    I*>NALn»    wai    DorD    m 

ture  his  profession,  becoming  one  of  the  otcw*1|'>    1824,  educated  at  Aberdeen 

most     notable    of    recent    novelists.     He  University,     entered     the     lien  gal     Staff 

first    attracted    attention    by   two  charm-  Corps    in    1840,    took    part    in    the   sug- 

iug     works.     An      Inland     Voyage     and  pression   of   the   Indian   mutiny   in   1857, 

7  ravels  with  a  Donkey.     Following  were :  and     in     the    Abyssinian     expedition    of 

Xete    Arabian    Xights,    Treasure    Island,  1807-08.     He    commanded    the   Candahar 

Prince   Otto,    The   Strange   Case   of   /)r.  column  in  the  Afghan  campaign  in  1878- 

Jvkyll    and    Mr.    II i/dc.    Kidnaped,    The  80,  and  marched  with  the  field  force  from 

Master     of     Ilallantrae,     The     Wrecker,  Candahar      to      Cabul,      defeating      th« 

David     Half  our,     A     Child's     Garden    of  Afghans  at  Ahmed  Kheyl.     He  was  com- 

\ersis,    and    a    number   of   sketches,   etc.  mander-in-chief  in  India  in   1881-85,  and 

In   his  later  years  he   resided  in   the  Sn-  ..fterwards    became    a     member    of    the 

moan    Islands,   and   there  died,   December  Indian  Council.     He  died  in  1000. 

3.   1S!>4.  QfAix7QT*f      IH'oald,    a     Scottish    phi- 

SfpvpiiQrm      Aplai   K..  Vice-President  otcw»ll'>    losophcr,  born  at  Kdinburgh 

oicvcnsuii,    0f  the  Inited  States,  was  in    1753;    died    in    1828.     He    was    edu- 

born    in    Christian    Co.,    Kentucky,    Oct.  cated    in    Kdinburgh,    and    attended    the 

23.     1H.T).      In     1S74    and     1878    he    was  lectures    of    Dr.    Reid    in    Glasgow.     In 

•Icctcd     a     member     of     Congress     from  1772  he  began  to  assist   his  father,  who 

Illinois    by    the    democratic   party   in    a  was  professor  of   mathematics  in  Edin- 

2~    o 
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burgh  University,  being  appointed  joint- 
professor  throe  years  afterwards.  In 
1778  he  agreed  to  lecture  also  as  sub- 
stitute for  Adam  Ferguson  in  the  chair 
of  moral  philosophy,  and  in  1785,  when 
the  latter  resigned,  Dugald  Stewart  re- 
ceived the  appointment.  Resides  holding 
this  position  for  a  quarter  of  a  century, 
from  which  he  spread  a  fine  intellectual 
and  moral  influence,  Stewart  was  the 
author  of  Elements  of  the  Philosophy 
of  the  Uuman  Mind  (1702-1827).  Out- 
lines of  Moral  Philosophy  (1703),  and 
accounts  of  the  Life  and  Writing*  of 
Adam  Smith,  of  Dr.  Robertson  and  of 
Dr.  Rcid. 

Stewart  Family  of*  See  stuart. 

RrpTxrino*  (sto'ing),  a  mode  of  cook- 
otcwiug     lng   by    which   thc   meat    is 

first  coven  i  with  cold  water,  gently 
heated,  and  then  kept  slowly  simmering 
Lelow  the  boiling  point  until  it  is  thor- 
oughly cooked.  If  the  stewing  is  not 
accomplished  slowly  the  meat  will  be 
i*ry  and  tough. 

Stevr  (JtIer)»  r-  town  of  Upper  Aus- 
Jrx  tria,  at  the  confluence  of  the 
-teye.*  wit!:  the  Enns,  10  miles  b.  e.  of 
Lin7.  nrd  about  00  miles  s.  w.  of  Vienna. 
It  contains  an  old  castle  (10th  century) 
and  a  Gothic  church  (1443.)  Its  chief 
industry  is  in  iron  and  steel,  and  the 
making  of  cutlery;  there  is  also  an 
important  small-arm   factory.     Pop.   17,- 

Stibnite  f»tSb'nIt),  trisulphide  of  an- 
timony, an  ore  consisting  of 
72.88  antimony  and  27.12  sulphur.  The 
color  is  lead-gray  or  blackish,  and  it  is 
very  brittle.  This  ore  is  the  source  of 
most  of  the  antimony  of  commerce. 
Called  also  Antimony-glance. 

Stickleback   f(»t^-«ak).  the  popu- 

small  teleostean  fishes  which  constitute 
the  genus  (jastcrostcus.  The  species  are 
found  in  the  pomls  and  streims  of  the 
United  Stnti-s,  as  well  as  in  salt-water; 
they  are  very  active  and  voracious,  and 
live  upon  aquatic  insects  and  worms. 
The  sticklebacks  are  nnmim  the  very  few 
^fishes  which  build  nests  for  their  young. 
The  nest  is  composed  of  straw,  sticks,  etc. 
In  the  ton  a  small  hole  is  formed,  and 
in  this  tiie  ejr-jx,  yellow  in  color  and 
a  taut  the  size  of  poppy  seeds,  are  de- 
posited. ^  The  iniKt  common  species  is  the 
three-spined  stickleback,  ban^tickle,  or 
tittlebat  i(r.  iitulifituH.  or  trarhurus) , 
which  is  distinguished  by  the  body  being 
protected  nl  the  sides  "  with  shield-like 
platrs.  and  by  the  possession  of  three 
fiii.ie:'-  on  the  hack.  It  varies  from  2 
to  3  inches  Jo  length 


Stigma    ("tig'ma),  in  botany,  the  up- 
o  per  extremity  of  the  style,  and 

the  part  which  in  impregnation  receives 
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part 
the  pollen.  It 
composed  of  cellular 
tissue,  has  its  sur- 
face destitute  of  true 
op  i  derm  is,  and  is 
usually  moist.  In 
many  plants  there  is 
only  one  stigma, 
while  in  others  there 
are  two,  three,  five, 
or  many,  the  number 
of  rtigmas  being  de- 
termined by  that  of 
the  styles. 

Stifflliata    (stis'ma-ta),     maiks     said 
&  to  have  been  supernatural)? 

impressed  upon  fhe  bodies  of  certain 
persons  in  imitation  of  the  wounds  on 
the  crucified  bodv  of  Christ.  St.  Francis 
of  Assisi  is  said  to  have  been  super- 
naturally  marked  in  this  vay,  and  a 
similar  distinction  was  claimed  for  St. 
Catherine  of  Siena. 

Stilbite  W'b").  *  *j°eral  of  . 
shining  pearly  luster,  of  ?. 
white  color,  or  white  shaded  with  gray, 
yellow,  or  red.  It  has  been  associated 
with  zeolite  and  called  foliated  ttoliU 
and  radiated  zeolite. 

Stilet'to,  a    TalIt  da*Fer    w,th   * 

9    round,  triangular  or  square 

pointed  blade  from  0  to  12  inches  loot, 

introduced  in  the  middle  ages,  and  made 

of  ivory,  bone  or  inetai. 

Stilinrin  (stiri-ko),  a  general  under 
otmuiu     the  ,ater  RonMin  empi^  W1B 

probably  the  son  of  a  Vandal  captain 
of  the  barbarian  auxiliaries  of  the  Em- 
peror Vnlens.  His  prowess  and  military 
skill  made  him  invaluable  to  the  Em- 
peror Theodosius.  That  emperor  having 
tHMlueathed  the  Empire  of  the  East  to 
his  son  Arcadius,  and  that  of  the  West 
to  his  second  son  Ilonorius,  the  former 
was  left  under  the  care  of  Rufinus,  and 
the  latter  under  the  guardianship  of 
Stilicho.  At  the  death  of  the  emperor 
(in  31H  a.d.)  Rufinus  stirred  up  an 
invasion  of  the  Got  In  in  order  to  pro- 
cure the  sole  dominion,  but  Stilicho  put 
this  down  and  effected  the  destruction  of 
his  rival.  After  suppressing  a  rerolt  in 
Africa  he  marched  against  Alaric  (408 
a.d.),  whom  he  signally  defeated  at 
l'ollentia,  but  whose  claim  for  a  subsidy 
from  the  Roman  treasury  he  afterwards 
warmly  supported.  This  conduct  excited 
suspicion  of  his  treachery  on  the  part 
of  Honoring  who  massacred  all  the 
friends  of  Stilicho  during  his  absence. 
He  received  intelligence  of  this  fact  at 
rh#»  cams  of  1****qgnf-   whs***  bm  0ad  to 


Still  ~  Stimulants 

RaTenna.  There,  however,  he  was  seized  railroads  and  industries,  being  at  one  time 
and  put  to  death,  408  a.  d.  director  of  no  fewer  than  54  large  corpo- 

8 till.     See  Distillation,  rations.    He  believed  in  foreign  expansion 

and  set  himself  to  make  America  a  coin- 
Still  Andrew  Taylor  (1828-1917).  mercial  leader  among  nations,  with  New 
9  founder  of  osteopathy,  born  in  York  the  financial  center  of  the  world. 
Lee  county,  Virginia,  educated  at  the  log  He  was  an  ardent  yachtsman  and  was 
school hou ho  ut  Jonesboro,  Va.,  and  Hoi-  vice-commodore  of  the  New  York  Yacht 
•ton  College,  Tcnn.  He  served  as  a  sur-  Club.  He  died  March  15, 1918. 
geoii  and  major  of  the  Twenty-first  Kan-  RrillmaTt  Thomas  Bliss  (1852- 
sas  Volunteers  in  the  Civil  war.  In  1874  oW"™"**  1915),  an  American  chem- 
he  grasped  the  pivotal  truth  of  osteopathy,  1st,  born  at  Plainfield,  N.  J.,  graduated 
and  that  year  he  culled  the  birth  of  the  from  Rutgers  College  in  1873.  He  was 
science.  He  established  his  first  school  in  author  of  Engineering  Chemistry  and 
1892  at  Kirksville,  Mo.,  in  a  two-room  Examination  of  Lubricating  Oil*. 
frame  cottage  which  has  grown  to  the  Qfillman  William  James,  author 
great  American  School  of  Osteopathy,  on"""*1*  and  artist,  was  born  at 
He  died  December  12,  1917.  Schenectadv,   New  York,  in   1828 ;    died 

Stlllim*         See  Jung.  July  5.  1901.     He  wrote  The  Cretan  J»- 

DUlling.  J  surrcction,    On    the    Track    of    Utw»e* 

StilllTlcrflpH-  (stil'ing-flet).  Edward,  Apollo  and  Venus,  etc.  He  was  editor  of 
OUWIl£UeCl      ft    lparnw,    EnKlish    dl:  thp  Crayon  1856-57. 

vine,  born  in  1635;  died  in  1690.  He  fifilr-hirri  Stilt-plover,  a  wading 
studied  at  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  0}*llh  U11U*  bird,  hoving  remarkably 
and  was  successively  appointed  rector  of  long  slender  legs,  a  feature  from  which 
Sutton  in  Bedfordshire  (1657),  St.  An-  it  derives  its  common  name.  The  stilt- 
drews,  Holbron  (1665),  canon  of  St.  bird  of  Oreat  Britain  is  the  Himan- 
Paul's  (1670),  archdeacon  of  London  topum  mclanopttru*.  The  black-necked 
(1677),  the  following  year  dean  of  St.  stilt,  //.  nigricollis,  is  found  in  the 
Paul's,  and  bishop  of  Worcester  (1689).  United  States.  Few  birds  exceed  it  in 
His  writings,  most  of  which  are  contro-  the  powers  of  flight,  it  traveling  with  as- 
versial,  and  combat  the  views  of  Roman  tonishing  rapidity. 

Catholics,  Nonconformists,  etc.,  include  Stilted  Arch  a  *erm  applied  to  a 
Irenicum,      a      Weapon-naive      for      the  •*l'xxv*'u^  *m/*i,    fOTm      0f      tue      arcn 

Church's  Wounds  (1659),  Origines  which  does  not  spring  immediately  from 
ftacra*.  or  a  Rational  Account  of  the  the  imposts,  but  from  a  vertical  piece  of 
Christian  Faith  (1662),  etc.  masonry   resting  on   them  so  as   to  give 

Still  wo  fpr  (stil'wa-ter),  a  city,  cap-  to  the  arch  an  appearance  of  being  on 
omi water  Uul  0j  Washington  Co.,  stilts.  Arches  of  this  kind  occur  f  re- 
Minnesota,  on  the  St.  Croix  river,  18  quently  in  all  the  media? vsl  styles, 
miles  n.  E.  of  St.  Paul.  It  was  formerly  Ctiltnn  PIipaqa  *  well-known  and 
the  center  of  a  groat  lumber  trade,  but  its  otllW11  ^"ccsc,  highly  esteemed 
chief  industries  now  are  foundries,  ma-  solid,  rich,  white  cheese,  originally  made 
chine  shops,  flour,  hoot  and  shoe,  and  at  Stilton,  Huntingdonshire,  England, 
wood-working  factories,  etc.  Pop.  7735.  hut  now  chiefly  mode  in  Leicestershire. 
Stlllineia     ("til'in-ji-a).    a    genus    of   gtimson    <8tim'sun).    Hknbt   Lewis, 

auiimgia    plants      nat      ordrr     Ku_  OLiiusuii   born  at  New  york  |n  184r7; 

phorbiacea\  one  of  the  species  being  the  was  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1888.  He 
famous  tallow- tree  of  China  (S.  stbi-  entered  the  law  office  of  Senator  Root, 
fcra).     See  Tallow-tree,  was   appointed    district    attorney   for   the 

Still  Life  iu  I)nintin&.  tne  repre-  southern  district  of  New  York  State,  and 
w  ^'      sentation      of      inanimate   distinguished    himself    by    his    successful 

obiects,  such  as  dead  animals  (game,  prosecution  of  the  Sugar  Trust  frauds, 
fishes,  etc),  furniture,  vases,  sometimes  He  also  tried  and  convicted  Charles  W. 
with  fruits  and  flowers  in  addition.  Morse  for  misapplying  bank   funds.     He 
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nal  substances ;  the  other  warmth,  cold, 
electricity,  galvanism,  and  mental  agents 
such  as  music,  joy,  hope,  etc.  In  the 
first  class  ammonia,  alcohol  and  sul- 
phuric ether  are  commonly  employed  as 
stimulants.  Stimulants  have  also  been 
divided  into  general  and  topical,  accord- 
ing as  they  affect  the  whole  system  or  a 
particular  part. 

StlllP*  a  8harp-pointed  weapon  or  in- 
01  oJ  strument  with  which  certain  in- 
sects, bees  and  wasps  in  particular,  are 
armed  by  nature  for  their  defense.  In 
most  instances  this  instrument  is  a  tube, 
through  which  a  poisonous  matter  is 
discharged,  which  inflames  the  flesh,  and 
in  occasional  instances  proves  fatal  to 
life. 

Stine'-r&v     a    fisn    Delonsing   to    the 
v      5  xav»     genus  Trugon,  nat.  order 

Elasmobranchii,  family  Trygonida?,  which 
is  allied  to  that  of  the  rays  proper.  It 
is  remarkable  for  its  long,  flexible,  whip- 
like tail,  which  is  armed  with  a  pro- 
jecting bony  spine,  very  sharp  at  the 
point,  and  furnished  along  both  edges 
with  sharp  cutting  teeth.  A  species 
(Trygon  centrum)  is  common  on  the 
eastern  coasts  of  N.  America.  These 
fishes  sometimes  inflict  serious  wounds 
with  their  tail. 

Stink-ball,  a  reparation  of  pitch, 
**■***>  rosin,  niter,  gunpowder, 
colophony,  asafoetida,  and  other  offensive 
and  suffocating  ingredients,  placed  in 
earthen  jars,  formerly  used  for  throw- 
ing on  to  an  enemy's  decks  at  close 
quarters,  and  still  in  use  with  Eastern 
I  urates. 

Stint  (Tringa),  a  gra  11a torn  1  bird,  a 
species  of  sandpiper.  Tem- 
minck's  stint  (Tringa  Tcmminckii)  is 
the  smallest  speries  of  the  British  sand- 
pipers, length  5  J  inches.  It  inhabits 
tlu»  edges  of  lakes  and  inland  rivers,  and 
is  said  to  breed  in  North  Europe. 
Stil)e  (stIP>,  in  botany,  the  foot-stalk 
P  of  the  fronds  of  ferns,  as  also 
the  stem  which  carries  the  pileus  of  such 
fungi  as  agarifs. 

Stipple  (stip'n.inengrav- 
rr  ~  ing.  a  n.'j.le  of  pro- 
ducing the  desired  effect  by 
menus  of  dots :  also  called  the 
dnttid  style,  in  contradistinc- 
tion to  engraving  in  lines. 
See  ICnqraving. 

Stipule    (Mtip'll,>-  \n  boj- 

^  any.  a   small   lenf- 

like  appendage  to  a  leaf,  com- 
monly situated  at  the  base  of 
the    pi»tioli»    in    pairs,    one    on 
••nrh  side,  mul  either  adhering    i..«fwith 
to    it     or    standing    separate.     s.ipuWs, 
They  are  usually  of  a  more        99. 


delicate  texture  than  the  leaf,  but  vary 
in  this  respect  as  well  as  in  form  and 
color.  They  are  not  found  in  all 
plants,  but  where  they  occur  they  fre- 
quently characterise  a  whole  family,  as 
in  Leguminosce,  Rosaces,  Malvaceae,  etc. 
Stirling  (stur'ling),  a  royai  and  par- 
o  lining  flaiI1entary  burgh  of  Scot- 
land, capital  of  the  county  of  the  same 
name,  situated  on  a  height  overlooking 
the  winding  course  of  the  river  Forth, 
and  3G  miles  N.  w.  from  Edinburgh. 
The  town  consists  of  an  ancient  por- 
tion formed  of  steep  winding  streets, 
and  a  modern  portion  built  on  the  lower 
ground.  The  most  important  edifice  ia 
the  castle,  on  a  rocky  eminence,  which 
rises  220  feet  above  the  plain,  and 
terminates  precipitously  on  the  north- 
west side  of  the  town.  The  principal 
parts  of  it  as  they  now  stand  are  the 
royal  palace  (rebuilt  after  a  fire  in 
1855)  ;  the  Parliament  House,  once  a 
noble  fabric,  but  now  converted  into 
mess-rooms  and  other  accommodations; 
the  chapel-royal,  now  used  as  store- 
rooms; and  another  palace  begun  bv 
James  IV,  and  finished  by  his  grand- 
daughter Mary.  Other  objects  deserv- 
ing of  notice  are  the  old  church,  with  a 
massive  and  lofty  tower;  the  North 
Parish  Church;  two  old  buildings  called 
Mar's  Work  and  Argyle's  Lodgings:  a 
fine  arcade  with  town-hall;  the  Smith 
Institute,  with  library,  reading-room, 
museum  and  picture-gallery;  a  new 
public  hall,  etc.  The  principal  manu- 
factures are  woolens,  carpets,  leather, 
ropes,  carriages;  and  there  is  a  small 
shipping  trade.     Pop.  18,697. 

The  County  of  Stirling,  area  451  so, 
miles,  lies  between  the  nrths  of  Clyde 
and  Forth.  In  the  N.  W.  corner  is  Ben 
Lomond,  a  mountain  over  3000  feet 
high.  The  chief  river  is  the  Forth. 
The  coal-fields  of  the  southeastern  part 
of  the  county  are  extensive,  iron  ia 
largely  mined,  and  limestone  is  wrought 
in  the  Campsie  district.  There  are 
important  manufactures  of  woolens,  cot- 
tons, and  iron,  besides  a  number  of 
breweries  and  distilleries.     Pop,  142.201 

Stirling     James  IIutcbison,  born  in 
Btiriiiig,    Gla8?ow  ln  1820:  educated 

in  arts  and  medicine  in  Glasgow  Uni- 
versity, France,  and  Germany;  practiced 
as  a  surgeon  in  Wales  for  some  years. 
but  ultimately  devoted  himself  to  liters rj 
and  philosophical  studies.  He  ia  the 
author  of  The  Secret  of  Hegel  (1865); 
aS'iV  H'm.  Hamilton,  being  the  Philotophii 
of  Perception  (1805)  ;  Jerrold,  Ten*r 
.ton,  Macaulatt,  and  other  K*Mp< 
(18<>8>  ;  .4*  *vgard?  Protoplmem  (I860); 
The  Philosophy  of  Lew  (1873)  ;  Bmrn\ 
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m  Drama,  together  with  Sacred  Leaves  judgment  of  the  directors  there  is  a  suffi- 
(1878)  ;  Text-Book  to  Kant  (1881)  ;  The  cient  surplus  to  warrant  it;  but  the  rate 
Community  of  Property  (1885),  etc.;  and  of  percentage  of  dividends  which  shall  be 
translator  of  Schwegler's  Hand-book  of  paid  on  preferred  stock  is  usually  fixed  in 
the  History  of  Philosophy.  He  was  Gif-  the  certificate  of  incorporation  or  tne  by- 
ford  lecturer  at  the  University  of  Edin-  laws,  and  cannot  exceed  that  rate,  though 
burgh,  1888-00.  Died  in  1JXK).  it  may  be  less  if  the  earnings  are  not 
StirnTD      (stir' up),    a   strap   or   some-  sufficient  to  pay  it  in  full. 

"      thing   similar   hanging   from        Treasury  stock  is  that  retained  by  the 

a  saddle,  and  having  at  its  lower  end  a  corporation  and  not  issued  to  subscribers ; 

suitable  appliance  for  receiving  the  foot  watered  stock  is  that  for  which  the  eor- 

of   the   rider,    used    to   assist   persons   in  poration  has  not  received  full  value,  and  is 

mounting   a    horse,    and    to   enable   them  usually  issued  for  property  estimated  at  a 

to  sit  steadily  in  riding.     Ancient  writers  fictitious  value.    I^aws  governing  the  issue, 

make   no   mention   of  stirrups,   and   they  ownership  and  control  of  stock  vary   in 

are    first    known    to   have    been    used    in  the  several  states. 

Europe  in  the  sixth  century  a.d.  They  StOckfl.de  (»to-kad')t  in  fortification, 
were  in  use  among  the  Anglo-Saxons,  and  *v\/xvc*u.^  a  feuoe  or  barrier  con- 
by  the  twelfth  century  they  were  com-  structed  by  planting  upright  in  the 
mon.  ground  trunks  of  trees  or  rough  piles  of 
Stiver     (stl'ver),    an   old    Dutch   coin  timber  so  as  to  include  an  area  which  is 

and  money   of  account  worth  to  be  defended, 

about  two  cents  in  money  of  the  United  Stock  Exchftnce     an  organization  of 

States.  wvvwv  AAA.uuaugcy    professional  brok- 

St    Mfl.rv'8     a    DOrouKh    in    Elk    Co.,  ers  which  conducts  speculation  and  invest- 

•       a.  j  o,    x'ennsylvania,     10    miles  ment  in  securities,  the  paper  representa- 

E.   of  Ridgway.      It   has   breweries,   saw  tives  of  transportation,  industrial,  mining, 

and  grist  mills,  and  other  industries.    Pop.  commercial    and    other    properties.      The 

M346.  *  leading    stock    exchanges    of    the    United 

St  not       cs_  o  States  are  located   in   the  cities  of  New 

oiUttt.      bee  Ermine.  Yorkf    Bogtoili    Pittsburgh,    Philadelphia, 

Stock     (8t°k)»    a    name   originally    ap-  Chicago,  Baltimore,  Cleveland.  Cincinnati, 

plied    to   a    cruciferous    garden  New   Orleans,    Salt    liake   City,    Denver, 

plant,    Afatthiola,    inctina     (called    more  San  Francisco,  St.  Louis.     The  principal 

fully     stock-oilly flower) ,     but     now     ex-  exchanges  in  other  countries  are  those  of 

tended    to    the    various    species    of    Mat-  Ixmdon.   Paris,   Berlin,  Amsterdam,   Ant- 

t  hid  la,  and  to  certain  allied  plants  of  the  werp,   Brussels,    Vienna  and   St.   Peters- 

same    order.      They    are    herbaceous    or  burg. 

shrubby,  biennial  or  sometimes  perennial.  On  the  American  stock  exchanges  the 
and  have  single  or  double  fragrant  flow-  brokers  are  all  of  one  claw* — that  is,  they 
ers,  varying  in  color  from  white  to  red.  are  not  divided  into  jobl>ers  and  brokers 
The  pods  are  nearly  cylindrical,  stigmas,  proper ;  but  one  broker  may  specialise  in 
large  and  spreading,  and  seeds  winged,  the  shares  of  Union  Pacific,  another  in 
\t.  incuna  is  probably  the  parent  of  the  those  of  the  Steel  Corporation,  and  so  on. 
greater  number  of  the  hoary-leaved  varie-  Some  brokers  deal  particularly  in  'odd 
ties  cultivated,  and  known  as  Brompton  lots ' — blocks  of  less  than  100  shares — 
stock,  queen  stock,  etc.  The  Mahon  stock  and  some  members  called  *  room  traders  * 
(Afalcolmia  maritima)  has  been  intro-  speculate  entirely  for  their  own  account 
dueed  from  the  Mediterranean,  and  like  and  do  no  commission  business  for  cus- 
the  species  already  mentioned  is  a  favorite  tomers.  The  commission  charged  for  buy- 
annual  in  the  flower-garden  on  account  of  ing  or  selling  is  12%  cents  a  share,  so  that 
its  beauty  and  fragrance.  on  the  usual  order  of  100  shares,  the 
Stock  *n  mw»  tne  ttirm  us**d  to  denote  broker  receives  $12.."»0.  The  government 
'  either  the  nominal  capital  in-  of  the  exchange  in  New  York  is  vested  in 
vested  in  an  incorporated  company,  usu-  a  body  called  the  Governing  Committee, 
ally  called  the  capital  stock,  or  the  in-  consisting  of  the  president,  treasurer  and 
terests  of  the  subscribers  in  the  corpora-  forty  other  members,  of  whom  one-quarter 
tion.  The  capital  stock  is  divided  into  are  renewed  each  year.  The  government 
shares  which  are  distributed  among  the  of  the  other  American  exchanges  is  similar 
stockholders;   and   the  par  value  of  each  in  form. 

share  is  determined  by  dividing  the  capital       The    business    of    buying    and    selling 

stock  by  the  total  number  of  shares  issued,  shares  is  done  in  a  large  room  known  as 

The  stockholder  is  entitled  to  a  share  of  the  *  floor.*    Scattered  over  the  floor  are  a 

the   profits,   and   a  voice  in   the  manage-  large  number  of  high  posts.     Each  post 

ment  of  the  corporation.     Dividends  are  bears   the  name  of   the  stock    or  stock*. 

oaid  on  common  stock  whenever  in  the  which  may  be  traded  in  at  that  post 
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This  provision  is  to  brine  buyers  and  sell-  mercinl  discounts  and  acceptance,  Amer- 
ers  in  uny  security  together  as  quickly  as  ican  call  loans  are  made  almost  invariably 
possible.  A  broker  desiring  to  buy  snares  on  bonds  and  stock  as  collateral.  This 
of  u  certain  stock  will  go  to  the  post  brings  into  the  closest  relation*  the  Amer- 
allotted  to  that  stock  and  call  out  its  ican  money  market  and  the  stock  ex- 
name  with  the  number  of  shares  wished  change.  Moreover  these  call  loans  are 
and  the  price  he  will  pay.  This  is  his  bid.  usually  based  on  the  exchange  price  of 
Other  brokers  may  offer  the  stock  to  him  the  stock  on  the  day  when  the  loan  if 
at  a  slightly  higher  price,  or  his  bid  may  made,  regardless  of  the  correspondence  or 
be  accepted  at  once.  As  soon  as  a  price  non-correspondeuce  of  this  price  with  the 
is  agreed  on,  each  broker — the  buyer  and  book  value  of  the  shares  as  shown  by  an 
the  seller — makes  a  memorandum  of  the  appraisement  of  the  property,  condition 
transaction  which  is  reported  to  the  offices  of  the  company's  finances,  etc  It  Is  the 
at  once  by  telephone.  Meanwhile  the  general  custom  to  make  call  loans  up  to 
broker  also  hands  another  memorandum  80  per  cent,  of  the  selling  price  of  the 
of  the  transaction  to  an  errand  boy  who  stock  on  the  exchange  if  the  stock  be  a 
takes  the  memorandum  at  once  to  the  dividend  payer.  In  this  way  it  results 
telegraph  operator,  who  in  turn  sends  it  that,  aside  from  higher  interest  charm. 
out  on  to  the  little  instrument  called  the  not  very  much  more  margin  is  required 
'  ticker.'  from  a  group  of  speculators  when  buying 

Transactions  on  the  New  York  Stock  at  a  low  figure  than  when  buying  at  a 
Exchange  may  be  made  in  three  different  high,  and  in  either  case  the  burden  of  the 
ways :  cash,  regular  or  on  a  limited  option  purchase  is  borne  by  the  banks  which  lend 
to  buyer  and  seller  as  to  the  time  of  de-  on  the  shares,  either  directly  to  the  spceu- 
Iivery  or  acceptance.  Cash  means  that  lators.  or  indirectly  to  them  through  their 
stock  bought  in  this  manner  is  taken  up  brokers.  This  feature  makes  immense 
and  paid  for  the  same  day.  Regular  speculative  commitments  on  the  exchange 
transactions  mean  that  the  stock  bought  possible,  with  their  accompaniment  of  la- 
in this  way  must  be  taken  up  and  paid  flated  prices. 

for  by  a  quarter  past  two  o'clock  of  the  The  same  condition  accounts  at  times 

following  day.  for  very  great  falls  in  prices.    When  call- 

Connected  with  the  stock  exchanges  of  ing  of  loans  becomes  imperative  with  the 

America    are    found    clearing    houses   for  banks,  speculators  unable  to  pay  off  their 

shares.     All  the  stocks  in  which  there  is  loans  have  to  see  their  shares  thrown  on 

a   wide   and    active   market   are  cleared,  the  market.     Such  sales  depress   prices, 

The  object  of  this   is  to  make  as  many  weaken    other   loans    (whose   validity  Is 

offsets  us  possible,  without  actual  deliv-  judged  by  their  correspondence  with  ex- 

cries,  between  sales  and  purchases.    After  change  prices)    and  induce  further  caDs 

the  close  of  the  exchange  at  three  o'clock,  and  more  selling.     Under  this  recurrent 

comparison  slips   are   at  once  exchanged  process  prices  may  fall  very  low,  particu* 

between  tiie  two  parties  to  each  and  every  larly  if  other  disturbing  features,  as  in 

transaction,  so  that  any  misunderstanding  1903  and  1007.  are  also  present.     Upon 

may  he  at  mice  noted.    All  these  com  pari-  the  outbreak  of  the  European  war,  panic 

sons  must  he  made  by  a  quarter  past  four,  ensued  among  holders  of  securities,  and 

and  all  firms  should  have  their  statements  the  stock   exchanges   of  the  world  were 

ready  for  the  <»lcaring  house  before  seven  closed  to  prevent  the  selling  of  stocks  and 

o'clock.    These  statements  are  in  the  form  bonds  at  prices  which  would  have  brought 

of  a  balance  sheet  giving  a  record  of  the  ruin  to  banks  and  other  financial  bouses. 

sales  and  purchases  made  by  the  firm.  Practically    none   of   them   were    opened 

One   of   the    important    differences   be-  until    December,    1914,    and    then    only 

tween  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  and  under  severe  restrictions, 

the    European    bourses   lies   in    the   great  Stockholm      (stok/holm),    the   capital 

variations   in   prices   which  occur  in   the  ^tw^iwiiwxiUi      Qf  gwe<ie|lt  fa  beautifully 

former  within  short  periods  of  time  with-  and  picturesquely  situated  between  Lake 

out  any  change  in  the  value  of  the  prop-  Miliar  and  the  Baltic,  not  far  south  of 

erty   represented   by   the   stock.     It   was  the  junction  of  the  Baltic  Sea  with  the 

formerly  the  custom  to  attribute  this  dif-  (Julf  of  ttothnin.    It  stands  partly  on  the 

fcreiicc  to  the  system  of  marginal  specu-  north  and  south  sides  of  the  strait  that 

!at ion  which  obtains  in  America,  hut  now  communicates  between  the  lake  and  the 

there  seems  to  be  no  doubt  but  that  the  sea,  and  partly  on  several  islands,  which 

relations   between   speculation   and   bank  are  connected  with  the  mainland  and  with 

loans  are  the  real  cause.     Owing  to  the  each  other  by  a  number  of  bridges.    T%e 

■laily  clearings  of  stock,  it  is  customary  harbor  approaches  are  rendered  dangerous 

to  make  bank  loans  on  shares  on  call.    In  by  rwfr.  nut  the  harbor  itself  Is  commo- 

other   wo  Ms.   whereas   European   call,  or  dinus,  with  good  wharfage  facilities.    The 

l:»y-to-day,  loans  are  made  chiefly  on  com-  oldest  and  densest  part  of  the  city  If  Called 
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the  Staden,  or  the  'city.'    Norrinnlm  on  J***]1,  a  stock-exchange,   enumerating  the 

the  north    (with   its  eastern   and   west-  leading  stocks  dealt  in,  the  prices  current, 

•n*   extensions   of   Ladugardsgardet   and  "*e  actual  transactions,  etc. 

Kttogsholmen),  SOdermaim  on  the  south,  StOCkmar   (antok'mar), Ghbistia w 

and  the  island  of  Djurgarden  on  the  east,  ,,  ww**m»*     F&iedrich,    Babon    Von, 

are  important  suburban  extensions  of  the  German  diplomat  and  physician,  was  born 

city   proper.     The   chief  public   building  in   Coburg,   1787;   died,   1863.     He   was 

is  the  Royal  Palace,  a  fine  edifice  in  the  appointed     (1816)     physician    to    Prince 

Italian    style,    situated    in    the    Staden:  lipoid  of  Coburg,  subsequently  holding 

other    noteworthy    edifices    are    the    old  tne  positions  of  his  secretary,  keeper  of 

Church    of    St.    Nicholas     (1264),     the  the   privy    purse,    and    controller   of   the 

Franciscan    Church,    in    which    all    the  household.    He  also  took  part  in  the  nego- 

later    sovereigns    of    Sweden    have    been  tiation«  which  led  to  lipoid's  marriage 

buried,  the  Riddarhus   (house  of  the  no-  with  the  Princess  Charlotte,  and  to  the 

bility),  the  Royal  Library,  National  Mu-  elevation  of  Leopold  to  the  throne  of  Bel- 

seum.   Academy   of  Sciences,    Parliament  Rium   (1831),  and  was  one  of  those  who 

House,  etc.     The  educational  institutions  arranged  the  marriage  of  Queen  Victoria 

are  varied  and  of  high  excellence.     The  to  Prince  Albert  (1840L 

environment  of  the  city  with  its  numerous  ato*^,*  (stok'port),  a  parliamentary 

water-ways  and   bridges  is  suggestive  of  DlOCKpOIT   am,    iluIlicipa,1   borough   of 

Jenice,  and  its  picturesque  islands  have  England,  partly  in  Cheshire  and  partly  in 

been  made  beautiful  by  many  oromenades  Lancashire,  5  miles  southeast  of  MancW 

and   parks,   the  most  beautiful  of  which  tpr§  on  the  Mersey.     Its  chief  structures 

Is  the  Djurgarden.     It  is  besides  a  place  are  St  Mary's  Church,  Christ  Church,  the 

of  considerable  trade,  and  has  varied  man-  froe  Krammar  school,  the  Sunday  school, 

!Jfa1c}?,re*  important  iron,  steel  and  ship-  the  froc  library,  the  museum  situated  in 

building  industries.     Pop,  (1911)  341,1)86.  Verilou   i»nrk,   and   the  immense  railway 

Stocking,    J .close-fitting  covering  for  viaduct    which    here   crosses   the   Mersey. 

a       *     i  .Kthe  *™u  And *lVf-  »nQU:nt}'  The   cotton    trade,   connected   with   which 

made  of  cloth  or   milled   stuff  sewed   to-  nre  „piI1Ilin|ff  weaving,  dyeing,  etc.,  is  the 

gether,   but  now  knitted  by     he  hand  or  8tai)1(!t  nn<iBthm.  nn.  *a\L  foundries,  ma- 

woyen  in  a  frame,  the  material  being  wool.  chine  HhoUB  breweries,  etc.  Pop.  1 08.(103. 
cotton,  or  silk.  Ji.  w         ' 

Stock-iobbine.  *be  Practice  <\f  deal-  Stock  Raising,  *he  taring  of  cacti* 

ui/Ui/A.  jvuumg,     .njf     -n     gtockg     or  &»    ho rses,  mules,  sheep, 

shares,  especially  bv  persons  who  buy  K°atH  and  swine  for  market,  forms  one  of 
and  sell  on  the  Stock  Exchauge  on  their  £ho  Kr«\t  Industrie*  of  the  United  States, 
own  account  and  uot  for  clients,  as  do  &"*  wh»<?  this  country  leads  the  world  in 
the  stockbrokers  properly  so-called.  The  Pe -™1"0  of  its  ,iTe  atock  ($8,566,313,000 
transactions  carried  out  are  often  en-  ln  1920)  #  several  other  countries  are  im- 
tirely  of  a  gambling  nature,  and  the  portant  rivals.  The  Argentine  Republic, 
jobber  may  have  stock  of  his  own  neither  w"h  the  same  favorable  conditions  of  cli- 
to  buy  nor  to  sell.  This  business  is  mato  and  pasturage,  and  with  a  less 
now  carried  on  to  an  amazing  extent,  densely  populated  area,  is  rapidly  increas- 
and  is  of  this  character : — A  agrees  to  ing  its  exerts  of  cattle  and  sheep  prod- 
sell  B  $50,000  of  bank  stock  at  120  per  "cts.  Australia  leads  the  world  in  the 
cent.,  to  be  transferred  in  twenty  <lays,  wool-raising  industry.  Statistics  in  the 
for  $00,000.  Now,  if  the  price  of  hank  1  'nited  States  show  that  the  dairy  indus- 
stock  on  the  day  appointed  for  transfer  try  is  increasing  in  importance  while  the 
should  be  only  UK  per  cent.,  he  may  business  of  raising  cattle  is  declining, 
theu  purchase  as  much  as  will  enable  The  value  of  milch  cows  in  1020  was 
him  to  fulfill  his  bargain  for  $T>0.000  $2,021,681,000;  cattle  other  than  milch 
aud   thereby   gain   $1000   by    the   transac-   cows,  $1,014,575,000. 

iion.  Should  the  price  of  bank  stock.  Stocks  ("toks),  an  apparatus  formerly 
however,    advance    to    125    per    cent.,    he  used    for   the   punishment   of 

will  have  to  pay  $<i2.5(K)  for  the  ueces-  petty  offenders,  as  vagrants,  trespassers, 
sary  amount  of  stock  and  will  thus  lose  and  the  like.  It  usually  consisted  of  a 
$2500  by  completing  his  agreement.  In  frame  of  timber  with  holes  in  which  the 
New  York,  Philadelphia  and  other  Amer-  ankles,  and  sometimes  both  the  ankles  and 
ican  Stock  Exchanges  the  delivery  of  wrists,  of  the  offenders  were  confined.  , 
the  stock  is  required  ;  in  Ijondnn,  where  StOOktOll  a  c'**v/  rf>unty  R,iat  of  San 
'  time  contracts     prevail,  the  stt»ek  is  pot  9    Joaquin  Co.,  California,  on 

usually  transferred.    See  Hull*  and  Heart,  an  arm  of  the  San  Joaquin  River,  at  the 
Stock-list     H    list    P»hlished   daily   or  head   of  navigation,  78  miles  E.   of  San 
w  A  »    periodically   in  connection   Francisco,   with  steamer  connection.     It 
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has  large  trade  in  wheat,  peaches,  grapes,  in  prose  and  verse  for  periodicals,  and 
etc.,  and  has  manufactures  of  farm  imple-  ultimately  devoted  himself  to  literature, 
ments,  pumps,  leather,  lumber,  flour,  trac-  Among  his  numerous  writings  are  Foot- 
tors,  soap,  etc.  Pop.  (1910)  23,253;  prints  (1849)  ;  Poems  (1852)  ;  Songs  of 
(1920)  40,29(>.  Summer  (1857)  ;  The  King's  Bell 
Q+nnlrf/vn  (  Stockton- upon  -  Tees  ) ,  a  (18(53)  ;  The  Book  of  the  East,  and  other 
DlUUrilUIl  pariiamentary  and  munici-  Poems  (1871)  ;  and  Memoir  of  E.  A. 
pal  borough  and  seaport,  England,  Poe  (1875).  He  died  May  12,  1903; 
county  of  Durham,  on  the  lefc  bank  of  his  wife,  Elizabeth  Drew  Stoddard 
the  Tees.  It  is  well  built,  and  has  a  (1873-1902),  wrote  several  popular  nov- 
town  house,  borough  hall,  custom  house,  els.  The  Morgesons,  Two  Men,  and  T em- 
many  Hue  churches  and  chapels,  etc.     Its  pie  House, 

proximity   to   the   Cleveland   district   has  StoiCS     (st&'iks),  a  sect  of  philosophers 

led    to    the    erection    of    extensive    iron-  w,'WJA/0     which  flourished  first  In  Greece 

works,  foundries,  and  works  for  the  man-  and  subsequently  in  Rome,  so-called  from 

t  ufacture  of  marine  engines,  iron  bridges,  the    porch    op  Stoa,    at    Athens,    where 

etc.,  and  it  has  iron  shipbuilding  yards,  Zeno,  its  founder,  taught.     It  was  about 

potteries,  bottle- works,  etc.     Pop.  69,685.  B.C.  308,  fourteen  years  after  the  death 

Stockton      Francis      Richard,      an  of  Aristotle  and   thirty-nine  years  after 

'     American  author,  born  at  the  death  of  Plato,   that  Zeno  laid  the 

Philadelphia   in    1834;   was  an   engraver  foundation  of  the  new  school.     He  lived 

and    draughtsman,    but    abandoned    this  to  a  great  age,  and  was  held  in   much 

occupation      for      journalism.     He      at-  esteem  by  the  Athenians,  but  none  of  his 

tained    much    popularity    by    his    short  works    have    been    preserved.     His    two 

stories,  which  are  very  numerous,  among  most    eminent    disciples    were    Cleanthes 

the  best  known  being  the  Rudder  Orange  and  Chrysippus,  who  developed  and  sys- 

stories,    The    Lady    or    the    Tiaert    The  tematized     the     Stoic     doctrines.     These 

Ting-a-ling   stories,   etc.     He  also   wrote  were   carried   to   Rome   by   Panjetius   of 

several    novels,    including    The    Squirrel  Rhodes,  whose  disciple,   Fosidonius,  was 

Inn,     Pomona's     Travels,     and     various  the  instructor  of  Cicero.     Cato  of  Utica 

others    of    a    humorous    and    often    gro-  and  Brutus  also  embraced  Stoicism,  and 

tesque    character.      He    died    April    22,  its    chief    teachers    among    the    Romans 

1902.  were  Cicero,  Seneca,  Epictetus,  and  Mar- 

Stockwell    (stok'wel),     Chester  cub  Aurelius.     The  Stoics  are  proverbi* 

wbwvAwcn   Twitchell,    was   born   at  ally    known    for    the   austerity   of    their 

Royalston,  Massachusetts,  in  1841,  stud-  ethical    doctrines,    which,    indeed,    quite 

ied    medicine    and    dentistry,    and    wrote  overshadowed  all  the  rest  of  their  phi- 

The     Evolution     of     Immortality,     The  losophy.      With   Zeno    and   his   disciples 

Ethical    Basis    of    Equality,    The    New  the  system  appears  to  have  been  an  at* 

Materialism,  The  New  Pantheism,  etc.  tempt  to  reconcile  a  theological  panthe- 

Stoddard     (stod'ard),  Charles  War-  ism  and  a  materialist  psychology  with  a 

ren,     born     at     Rochester,  logic    which    seeks    the    foundations    of 

New    York,    in    1848,    removed    to    Cali-  knowledge  in  the  representations  or  per- 

fornia,   and    in    1864    to   Hawaii,   where  ceptions   of   the   senses,   and   a   morality 

much   of  his   later   life  was  spent.     He  which   claims  as   its   first   principle   the 

was   professor   of    English    literature    at  absolute    freedom    of    the    human    wilL 

NOtre    Dame    University,    1885-87,    and  Transferred    to    the    Roman   world,   this 

at    the   Catholic    University    of   America  philosophy  became  a  practical  rule  of  life. 

after    1880.      His    principal    books    are  To  Epictetus  and  the  Stoics  of  the  later 

Poems   (1867),  South  Sea  Idyls  (1873),  empire  the  supreme  end  of  life,  or  the 

and    Mashallah:    a    Flight    into    Egypt  highest   good,    is    virtue,   that    is,   a   life 

(1881).     He  died  April  24,  1009.  conformed    to   nature,   the   agreement   of 

Stoddard      Francis     Hovey,    author,  human   conduct   with   the   all-controlling 

'     born   at   Middlebury,    Ver-  law  of  nature,  or  of  the  human  with  the 

mont,  in   1847.     He  was  graduated  from  divine   will ;    not   contemplation,   but   ac- 

Amhersr  and  became  professor  of  English  tion,   is   the  supreme  problem   for  man; 

literature  at  the  University  of  the  City  virtue    is    sufficient    for    happiness,    bat 

of    Xpw    York.     He    wrote    The   Modern  happiness    or   pleasure    should   never   be 

Novel.  Conditions  of  Labor  in  England,  made  the  end  of  human  endeavor.     The 

Miracle  Plays   and   Mysteries,   The   Uses  great  struggle  of  Stoical   morality  Is  to 

of  Rhetoric,  etc.  subdue  all  emotion,  which  in  itself  is  co** 

Stoddard      Richard  Henry,  poet,  was  trary  to  nature,  entirely  without  utility, 

9    born   at   Hingham,    Massa-  and   productive   only  of  evil.     The  wis* 

chiisotts,   in    1825;    learned   the   trade   of  man   alone  attains  to  the  complete  per- 

an   iron-iuolder ;   began  in  1848  to  write  formance  of  his  duty;  he  is  without 
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1 1  hough  Dot  without  feeling;  lie 
negligent,  but  just  Inward  himself 
iers;  he  alone  is  free,  having  en- 
mbduwi  his  passions,  which  are 
at  barrier  lo  liberty ;  lie  is  king 
i,  and  is  inferior  in  inner  worth 
ilher  rational   being,   Dot  even   to 

i  Sii  Geohue  Gabriel,  scientist, 
*»  born  in  Sligo.  Ireland,  in  1819; 
u en  led  at  Bristol  nnd  at  Cam- 
Inking  his  degree  in  1841  as 
wrangler  and  first  Smith's  prize- 
In  1840  he  was  appointed  Lucn- 
jrofeasor  of  mat  hematics  at 
Ige.  He  become  a  member  of 
nl  Society  in  ISTil,  was  awarded 
nford  medal  for  his  investigations 
,  and  wns  president  of  the  Royal 
from  ISSi  till  1888.  His  writ- 
mlriljuted      to      the 


•upoa-Trent,  ^^""pjjriiji1 

rounh  of  England,  in  Slaf 
n  the  Trent  mid  Mersey  C 
s   northwest   of  Stafford.     ' 

greatly 

(I,  and  has  rimv 
ball,    free    11- 


t raveled  through  Switzerland  and  North 
Italy  in  company  with  Goethe  and  Lava- 
ter :  settled  in  Schleswig,  and  wrote 
poems,  dramas,  etc.,  besides  a  transla- 
tion of  Sophocles  and  other  works  from 
the  Greek.  He  was  much  influenced 
by  Klopstock. —  His  brother,  Fbieiihich 
Leopold,  Count  von  Stolberq,  born  in 
1750;  died  in  181!),  wrote  plays,  poems, 
travels,  etc.;  translated  the  Mad,  four 
tragedies  of  .Esebylus,  some  of  the 
works  of  Plato,  and  Ossinn's  works.  In 
1300  he  joined  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  after  which  he  wrote  on  elab-  , 
ornte  Hatory  of  the  Religion  of  Jc$tt* 
Chritt. 

Stftle  («fll),  a  long  narrow  band  or 
awlv  scarf  with  fringed  ends,  worn  by 
ecclesiastics  of  the  Roman  and  English 
churches,  by  deacons  over  the  left  shoul- 
der, being  fastened  under  the  right  arm; 
by  bishops  round  the  neck,  with  both 
ends  pendent  in  front  to  the  knees;  and 
by  priests  similarly,  but  with  the  ends 
crossed  over  the  breast  at  mass.—  Groom 
of  the  »lole.  the  first  ion!  of  the  bed- 
chamber in  the  household  of  the  English 
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he  characteristic  dre 

Irons,  us  the  toitn  was  of  the 

_—      (stiil'blin:!.      "      town      in 

'»  Rhenish  l'russia.  on  the 
7  miles  cast  of  Aix-hi-Clinpelle. 
for  coal,  iron,  lead,  zinc,  etc.,  is 
ply  carried  on  in  the  m-iglibor- 
itl  there  are  smelling  wnrk-s.  iron- 
s,    rolling-mill:),     etc.     Pop.     14,- 


the    Baltic    Sea. 

large  church  built  in  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury, an  ancient  castle,  and  manufactures 
of  linen,  articles  in  amber,  spirits,  to- 
bacco, etc.     Pop.  31,154. 

Stolypin    (""THpin),  Pewa  abK«- 

v  Jr1"  dievitcii,  premier  of  Russia, 
was  born  In  18(53 ;  was  graduated  from 
University  of  St.  Petersburg  in  1884.  A 
brilliant  student,  he  Boon  won  a  position 
in  the  cabinet,  in  the  ministries  of  the 
Interior  and  of  Agriculture.  In  1002  he 
became  president  of  the  Arbitration 
Board  and  governor  of  Grodno,  and  in 
1903  governor  of  Sarotoff.  Thence  he 
relumed  to  the  ministry  of  the  Interior, 
and  in  1900,  on  the  formation  of  the 
first  duma,  was  made  Prime  Minister. 
In  August  of  that  year  a  homb  was  ex-  - 
ploded  in  his  bouse  by  enemies  of  bis 
administration,  but   did   not  seriously   in- 

ere  him,  though  30  persons  were  killed. 
e  continued  in  power  during  the  suc- 
ceeding ihnuns,  acting  in  the  interest  of 
the  Imperial  Government,  nnd  making 
new  enemies  by  his  severity.  On  Septem- 
ber 11,  1911,  he  was  shot  while  at  the 
theater,  and  died  a  few  dnvs  later. 
Stnm'nrrl      (atum'akl.   The.    the    prin- 


animals,  may  he  regarded  simply  as  an 
expanded  portion  of  the  alimentary  canal 
rp.  Christian,  Cou.nt  von,  a  The  human  m munch  is  <>f  nti  irregularis 
1o*  German  author.  Imrn  at  conical  or  pear-shaped  form:  it  I*  situ 
■g   in    1748;    died    iu    1821,      He   nted    in   the   epigastric   rcgisi,    Vying   al< 


Stomach  Stomata 

most  transversely  across  the  upper  and  to  be  decided  even  by  a  skillful  physi- 
left  portion  of  the  abdominal  cavity,  cian.  In  mammals  (here  are  three  kinds 
below  the  liver  and  diaphram  and  close  to  of  stomachs,  simple,  complex,  and  com- 
the  front  wall  of  the  abdouicu.  Its  pound.  In  the  simple  it  consists  of  a 
largest  extremity  is  directed  to  the  left,  single  cavity,  as  in  man  and  the  Car- 
its  smaller  to  the  right.  Its  tipper  open-  nivora,  etc.  This  is  the  most  common 
ing,  where  the  (esophagus  terminates,  is  form.  The  complex  has  two  or  more 
called  the  cardiac  orifice,  because  of  its  compartments  communicating  with  each 
closeness  to  the  heart:  and  the  lower  other,  with  no  marked  difference  of  struc- 
o  pen  ing,  where  the  intestine  begins,  the  ture,  as  in  the  kangaroo,  squirrel,  porcu- 
pylOrus,  the  portion  of  the  intestine  pine,  etc.  The  Cetacea  have  from  five 
which  joins  it  uere  being  the  duodenum,  to  seven  such  compartments.  The  com- 
At  the  entrance  to  the  latter  is  a  valve  pound  stomach  is  peculiar  to  the  rami* 
which  prevents  the  contents  of  the  in-  nants  (which  see).  In  animals  of  the 
testine  from  regurgitating  backwards,  lowest  type  there  is  no  distinct  stomach 
The  stomach  is  composed  of  four  coats  cavity  at  all ;  and  even  in  those  more 
or  layers,  the  outermost,  or  serous  layer,  highly  organized  it  is  often  extremely 
forming  part  of  the  peritoneum  or  gen-  simple. 

eral  lining  membrane  of  the  abdomen.  Stomach-PUHID,  a  fma11  punlp  ?! 
Next  is  a  muscular  coat,  then  an  inter-  **«'w*****v**  tr *****,rj  syringe  used  in 
mediate  or  cellular,  and  lastly,  an  inner  medical  practice,  for  the  purpose  of  einp- 
or  mucous  coat  in  which  are  the  orifices  tying  the  stomach  and  introducing  cleans- 
of  the  glands  for  the  secretion  of  the  ing  or  other  liquids.  It  resembles  the 
gastric  juice.  (  By  its  blood-vessels  the  common  syringe,  except  that  it  has  two 
stomach  is  intimately  connected  with  the  apertures  near  the  end,  instead  of  one- 
liver  and  spleen.  Its  nerves  are  verv  in  which  the  valves  open  different  ways. 
numerous,  and  come  from  the  eighth  so  as  to  constitute  a  suckina  and  • 
pair  and  the  sympathetic  nerve.  By  forcing  passage.  When  the  object  is  to 
these  it  is  brought  into  close  relationship  extract  from  the  stomach,  the  pump  is 
with  the  heart,  lungs,  etc.  The  stomach  worked  while  its  sucking  orifice  is  in 
owes  its  digestive  powers  chiefly  to  the  connection  with  a  flexible  tube  passed 
gastric  juice,  an  acid  liquid  containing  into  the  stomach;  and  the  extracted  mat- 
a  fermentive  principle  called  pepsin,  that  ter  escapes  by  the  forcing  orifice.  When 
converts  albuminous  foods  into  peptones  it  is  desired,  on  the  contrary,  to  throw 
capable  of  absorption.  Digestion  is  also  cleansing  water,  or  other  liquid  into  the 
aided  by  certain  stomachic  movements  by  stomach,  the  tube  is  connected  with  the 
which  the  gastric  juice  is  mixed  with  the  forcing  orifice,  by  which  the  action  of 
food.     (See  Digestion,)     The  stomach  is  the  pump   is   reversed. 

subject    to   various   diseases.     Acute   gas-  StOmach-StafffirerS,    ?      **"%*      !? 

trie  catarrh,  in  which  the  mucous  mem-  ~vw***    w**  »»wbbv*,'J    horses,    depend- 

brane      becomes      congested,      may      be  ing  on  a  paralytic  affection  of  the  stom- 

constitutioual ;     but     more     probably     it  ach.     In  this  disease  the  animal  doses  in 

arises  from  errors  of  diet,  excess  of  alco-  the  stable  and  rests  his  head  in  the  man- 

hol,  sudden  changes  of  temperature,  etc.  ger;    he    then    wakes    up    and    falls    to 

In  chronic  gastric  catarrh  the  congestion  eating,  which  he  continues  to  do  till  the 

become*    permanent,    and    the    symptoms  stomach   swells   to   an   enormous   extent, 

are  such  as  appear  in  an  aggravated  form  and  the  animal  at  last  dies  of  apoplexy 

of  dyspepsia.     (Icrration  of  the  stomach  or  his  stomach  bursts, 

is  a  disease  of  middle  life,  and  seems  to  StOIH&DOdiL  (sto-map'6-da),  an  order 
occur    most     commonly    among    women.  "  of     crustaceans,     having 

The  ulcer  is  at  first  limited  to  the  inner  six   or  eight  pairs  of  legs,   mostly   near 

coat  of  the  stomach,  but  if  not  healed  it  the  mouth  (hence  the  name).     They  are 

will    strike    more    deeply    and    probably  found    chiefly    in    intertropical    climates. 

penetrate  the  walls  of  the  stomach.     In  and  are  almost  without  exception  marine. 

a  case  where  the  stomach  adheres,  at  the  The    order    includes    the    locust    shrimps 

seat   of   the  ulcer,   to  some  other  organ,  (Nr/ut'/Za),     the    glass    shrimps     (Erich- 

actual  perforation  may  be  prevented:  in  thy*),    and    the    opossum    shrimps    (iff* 

which  case   peritonitis,   which    is  speedily  #in). 

fatal,  is  not   likely  to  nrise.     The  symp-  Stomata    (fto'ma-ta),    in    botany,   mi- 

toms    of    this    disease    are    chiefly    pain,  fcJVV-Luata'  nute  orifices  or  pores  in  the 

vomiting,    especially    vomit  in-    of    blood,  epidermis  of  leaves,  etc..  which  open  dl- 

and    ir»'iieral    dyspeptic    symptoms.      Can-  rectly  into  the  air  cavities  pervading  the 

vi r    of    flu    ntnmach    is    not    uncommon,  parenchyma,    and    through    which    exha- 

tbonu'li    it    seldom   occurs   before   the  aire  lation  takes  place.     In  zoology  the  name 

of   forty.      Its   symptoms   are   not   easily  is  given  to  the  breathing-holes  of  insects 
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or    similar   animals.     They    are   situated 
along  the  sides  of  the  body  in  insects. 
Sltrmp      (st5n),    a    town    of    England, 
otuuc     county     0f     Stafford,     on     the 

Trent,  7  miles  south  of  Stoke-upon- 
Trent.  It  manufactures  earthenware, 
shoes,  etc.  Pop.  5(190. 
Stone  a  nan*  concretion  of  some  spe- 
u  c*  cies  of  earth,  as  lime,  si  lex, 
clay,  and  the  like;  also,  the  material 
obtained  by  quarrying  rocks.  The  prin- 
cipal component  parts  of  stones  are  silex, 
alumina,  zirconia,  glucina,  lime,  and 
magnesia ;  sometimes  the  oxides  of  iron, 
manganese,  nickel,  chromium,  and  copper 
are  also  found  to  enter  into  their  com- 
position. Stones  are  of  various  degrees 
of  hardness  and  weight ;  they  are  brittle 
and  fusible,  but  not  malleable,  ductile, 
or  soluble  in  water.  Stones  are  of  ex- 
tensive use  for  a  great  variety  of  pur- 
poses —  for  building,  paving,  grinding, 
ornamental  purposes,  etc.  The  stones  of 
public  buildings  are  liable  to  decay  from 
chemical  decomposition  aud  mechanical 
disintegration.  To  prevent  this  decay 
oils  and  cements  have  been  frequently 
used,  but  they  have  been  found  to  dis- 
color the  stone  and  require  frequent 
renewal.  A  siliceous  coating  applied  to 
the  stone  seems  to  be  the  most  effectual 
remedy.  Frederick  Rausome  has  pat- 
ented a  process  in  which  a  solution  of 
silicute  of  soda  is  first  put  upon  the 
stone  and  afterwards  a  solution  of  chlo- 
ride of  calcium.  This  process  has  been 
received  with  considerable  favor. 
Q+striA  a  common  measure  of  weight. 
OWilC,     The   Knglish   imperial  standard 

ptone  is  14  lbs.  avoirdupois,  but  other 
values  are  in  regular  use,  varying  with 
the  article  weighed :  thus,  the  stone  of 
butcher's  meat  or  fish  is  8  lbs.,  of  cheese 
10  lbs.,  of  hemp  32  lbs.,  of  glass  5  lbs. 
Stone      or  ^ALCULUS«     See  Calculus, 

oione  Aee,  ?n, ancicnt,  period  >  the 

wvv  v  **ow*  history  of  mankind  in 
which  only  stone,  bone  and  wood  im- 
plements were  known  and  used.  It  is 
divided  into  two  sub-periods,  the  Paleo- 
lithic, or  age  of  chipped  stone,  and  the 
Neolithic,  or  age  of  polished  stone  im- 
plements. It  far  antedated  historical 
times,  though  it  still  persists  among 
some  savage  tribes. 

Stone  Artificial,  a  concreted  mate- 
'  rial  applied  to  numerous  pur- 
poses, as  making  building  blocks,  flag- 
stones, tiles,  statuary,  vases,  grindstones, 
sewer-pipes,  etc.  There  are  many  vari- 
eties, most  of  which  have  a  base  of 
hydraulic  mortar,  with  which  sand  and 
pulverized  stone  of  different  kinds  are 
mixed 


Stone  Frank,  an  Engiisn  genre 
'  painter,  born  at  Manchester  in 
1800 ;  died  at  London  in  1859.  He  painted 
at  first  in  water-colors,  and  was  for  long 
a  member  of  the  old  Water-color  Society. 
II is  lirst  important  work  in  oil,  The 
Legend  of  Montrose,  was  exhibited  at 
the  Academy  in  1840.  Among  his  sub- 
sequent works  are:  The  First  Appeal, 
The  Last  Appeal,  Mated,  The  Course 
of  True  Love,  and  The  Gardener's 
Daughter,  Most  of  his  works  have 
been  engraved.  He  was  elected  A.R.A. 
in  1851. 

Stone  Lucy  (Black well),  an  Amer- 
'  ican  reformer,  born  in  West 
Brookfield,  Massachusetts,  in  1818;  was 
graduated  from  Oberlin  College  in  1847. 
In  1855  she  married  Dr.  Henry  B. 
Blackwell,  retaining  her  own  name.  She 
expressed  her  views  of  woman  suffrage  in 
Taxation  without  Representation,  In 
18(10  she  helped  organize  the  American 
Woniau's  Suffrage  Association;  became 
connected  with  the  Woman's  Journal  in 
1872,  and  was  its  editor  after  1888.  Her 
lectures  on  woman  suffrage  made  her 
widely  known.  She  died  in  Boston,  Oc- 
tober 18,  1803. 

Stone  Marcus,  a  painter  of  historical 
'  genre,  the  son  of  Frank  Stone, 
was  born  in  London  in  1840 ;  learned  his 
art  in  his  father's  studio;  exhibited  his 
first  picture  in  1858  in  the  Academy,  of 
which  he  became  an  associate  in  1877, 
being  elected  an  academician  in  1887. 
Stone  William  Joel  (1848-1918),  aa 
uvu  ,  American  lawyer  and  states- 
man, born  in  Madison  countv,  Kentucky. 
He  was  educated  at  the  University  of 
Missouri  and  practiced  law  at  Jefferson 
City,  Mo.  From  1885  to  1891  he  wss 
Democratic  Congressman,  and  was  goT- 
ernor  of  Missouri  from  1893  to  1899.  He 
was  elect ihI  United  States  Senator  in  1902 
and  re-elected  in  1908  and  1914.  Al- 
though chairman  of  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  he  differed  from 
President  Wilson  in  the  latter's  pre-war 
policy  and  held  to  the  belief  that  Ameri- 
cans should  be  warned  not  to  take  pas- 
sage on  armed  belligerent  vessels.  He 
was  one  of  those  who  voted  against  the 
war  resolution  in  the  Senate,  but  after- 
wards took  his  place  with  the  supporters 
of  war  measures. 

StOne-flv  (^>er'a  bicaud&ta),  a  well- 
*  known  species  of  neurop- 
terous  insects,  much  used  by  anglers  as 
a  bait  in  trout-fishing.  The  hinder  wings 
are  large,  the  abdomen  is  furnished  with 
two  long  appendages,  and  the  larger  jaws 
or   mandibles   are   rudimentary. 

StnnAha-m     (ston'am),  a  town  of  Mid- 
oiuncuum    dle8ex  Co     Massachusetts, 


Stonehenge  Storage  Battery 

8  milrs  n.  of  Boston.  It  is  largely  a  crepitans.  It  appears  in  England  at  the 
residential  place:  has  large  shoe  fac-  latter  end  of  April,  frequenting  open  hi1  r 
tones;  also  produces  druggists*  supplies,  situations:  makes  no  nest,  but  lays  t  o 
chemicals,  etc.  Pop.  (1920)  7873.  eggs  on  the  bare  ground,  and  emigrate* 
Stonehentre  (stOnTienj),  an  exten-  in  small  flocks  about  the  end  of  Sop  tern - 
uvvucut/iigu  gjve  gr0llp  0f  standing  her.  Called  also  stnnc-curlrw  and  f*  Jet- 
stones    in     Salisbury     Flnin,     Wiltshire,  I'lirc. 

Knghind,  about  7  miles  n.  of  Salisbury.  S+OIie  Biv6r  Battle  of,  one  of  the 
They    form    two   circles    and    two    ovals.  ^^         *     most    sanguinary    bat- 

The  outer  circle,  which  is  about  300  feet  ties   of   the   Civil   war,    fought   Dec.     31. 

in  circumference,  consisted,  when  entire,  1862,  and  Jan.  3.  1803,  between  the  A.nny 

of    sixty    stones,    each    being    about     15  of  the  Cumberland,  under  Gen.  Rosecraiw 

feet    high    aud    7    feet    broad.     Of    these  (q.  v.)   and  the  Confederate  forces  un«l«r 

thirty  were  uprights,  and  thirty  imposts,  Cen.   Bragg    (q.   v.),   two   miles  east    of 

the  uprights  being  placed  at  intervals  of  Murfrecsl>oro,  Tenn.     It  ended  in  a    vic- 

3 J     feet,     and     the     imposts     fitting    by  tory  for  the  Federals,  though  the  lo»*« 

meaus    of    tenon    and    mortice.     Of    the  on    both    sides    were,    very    heavy,   being 

outer  circle  twenty-four  uprights  remain  13.240     for  the  Union,  and  over  l*^*"} 

(seventeen    standing    and    seven    down)  for  the  Confederates.     Oen.  Bragg  retired 

and  eight  imposts,  and  at  the  grand  en-  bis  forces  to  the  line  of  the  Duck  river. 

trance  there  are  eleven  uprights  remaiu-  and  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland  occupied 

ing,  with  five  imposts.     The  inner  circle,  Murfreesboro.     Colled  also  the  Battle   of 

which  is  8  feet  from  the  outer,  consisted  Murfreesboro. 

of  about  thirty  stones,  0  feet  in  height,  StOIi6S      Precious.     See   Qcms. 
without       imposts :       nineteen       remain.  ' 

eleven   standing.     The   first  oval  consists  firrvnAQftAlri    SIqta      (  stuns  #f eld)  *      1* 

of  live  trilithons,  as  they  are  called,  that  °m""»ucau.   oa»M5     geology,   a    »l«tj 

is,  groups  of  three  stones,  two  uprights,  calcareous^  limestone,   forming  a  cop«t»t 

with    an    impost.     Before   each    trilithon  uent   portion  of  the  lower  oolite  fornis- 

stood    three   smaller   upright    stones,   but  tion,  and  abounding  in  organic  remain* 

there  are  only  six  now  standing.     Inside  In   it   was  first   detected   mammalian     ■*■ 

the  inner  oval   is  a   large  slab  supposed  nmins     of     the     secondary     epoch.      Se* 

to    have    been    an    altar.     The    whole    is  Geology, 

surrounded  by  a  double  mound  and  ditch,  StOH6W8.rG      ^ee  ^°^erV* 
and  there  is  also  an  avenue  leading  from  «**w» 

the  northeast,   bounded   by  a   mound  and  Qrrmir)o*t/vn      (sto'ning-tun).    a     to*ni 

ditch.     In    the    neighborhood    is    a    flat  »MH"«B  WI1    and  port  of  New  Loo«l«n 

tract  of   land  called  the  Cursus,  and  in  county,  Connecticut,  50  miles  s.  s.  YZ-.ol 

the     surrounding     plain     are     numerous  Providence,   on    the   Atlantic  coast,    ivilfc 

tumuli.     These     circles     were     probably  a    capacious    harbor.     It    has    a    co:i«W- 

funned  in  connection  with  the  Druidical  erable   trade  and   manufactures  of  ril**** 

or  some   other   old    religion,    but    nothing  velvets,  and  iron  goods.     This  plac#»  ^"** 

is  known  of  their  origiu  or  date  of  con-  bombarded  by  n  British  suuadrnn  in  1****« 

struction.     See   Standing  Stonrs.  but     was     successfully     defended.       P*>P* 

Stoneman  *  »toirman ).  ukorge,  sol-  (1920)  io.u:u>. 

,      .    rn    ;,i(,r  n,l;l  8te.tosm;^  .was  Stool  of  Repentance,  a,  ■■"*•■ 

born   in  Chautauqua   Co.,   New   lork,   in  **www*  v*  «v|»vu*»uw|     ^     par*  *■ 

1SL»*J.      lie  was  graduated  from  West  Point  churches    of    Scotland    which    those  s-*^n" 

in   1N4<>.  was  made  captain   in   1ST»8  and  tenced   to  expiate  sins  had   to  occupy—* 

brigadier-general    of    volunteer    in    1801.  Stoppage  in  Transitu, *?  the  *F  ' 

lie  fommanded  the  cavalry  of  the  Army  "^vw<r<r**&w  ***  *•**•**•** w,*>cise    of 


a 


of   the    I'otomac  at  the   battle   of  Chan-    right  allowed  by  law  to  a  seller  to  f*-^     ' 

in    1S«>4    was    captured,    the    delivery    of   goods    purchased   by        .£ 
witb    much    of   his   command,    in    a    raid    buyer   who   has   become   bankrupt  wb**"--;*. 


<  ellorsville    and    in 


against    Macon.     He    was   promoted    Ma-  the  goods  are  in  the  bands  of  a  carr    j^. 

ji»r-gi'iieral  in  lSir>,  was  governor  of  Cali-  or    middleman    for    transmission,    Bt^*^jT 

I'ornia  in  1NK0-K7,  and  died  Sept.  f>,  18SH.  poge    in    transitu,    as    the    term    impU     _Jz 

Stone-OChre     nn  |1Jirtn.v  oxide  of  iron  can  only  take  place  while  the  goods  cg-^,,, 

vv/ixx^,   whirh    forms    a    yellow  actually  on  the  way,  since  if  they  ba*****^ 

pigment.  arrived  at  their  journey's  end  the  — ,l— *"*  r 


Stnnp.niriA      n     tro<*     of     tne     genus  right  over  them  has  ceased. 

oione  pine,   ,,.        ,     p    Pi  storage  Battery,  the  MBe ,t  " 

common  in  the  south  of  Italy.     See  /'inc.  *rfcvr*"'&*'   **«*»»^*/|    an  apparatus       J^ 

StftTiP-nl nvpr     »      hirw*     species     of  which  electricity  is  generated  by  chemk  ^Jl 

otuiic  juuvci,    pl0Ver>  the  (Edicnvmus  change  of  materials.    Cells  composed       « 


Story 


sheets,  or  grids,  of  lead,  superfi- 
roated  with  protoxide  of  lead,  are 
ted  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid  and  po- 
or passage  of  tbe  current.  As 
It  pentoiide  of  lead  is  formed  on 
isitive  plate  and  sjiougj  metallic 
a  tbe  negative.  When  this  has 
iccomplislied  by  the  electric  cur- 
be  reverse  charge  seta  up  and  tbe 
rradually  return  to  their  former 
al  condition.  In  so  doing  they 
i  an  electric  current  which  may  be 
a  a  source  of  power.  When  tbe 
t  condition  has  been  restored  they 
inactive,  but  can  be  again  charged 
ore.  Such  cells  are  grouped  in 
in  storage  batteries,  and  form  a 
liat  costly  but  convenient  source 
tricity.  At  first  used  for  lighting 
inor  purposes,  (hey  have  been  inl- 
and made  more  effective  and  arc 
f  much  service  in  moving  auto- 
passenger  railway  cars,  etc.  Ef- 
10  ve  been  made  to  improve  on  the 
littery,  and  Edison  has  recently 
■d  a  nickel -iron  storage  battel?, 
ich  equal  power  is  produced  in 
ery  of  half  the  weight  of  the 
altery.  In  this  plates  of  nickel- 
steel  are  held  in  a  form  of  nickel- 
iron,  and  perforated  boxes  of  phos- 
hotd  a  mixture  of  oxidized  nickel 
ilverized  carbon,  the  electrolyte  be- 
solulion  of  caustic  potash.  This 
■  has  not  yet  come  into  much  use, 
rge  numbers  of  automobiles  are 
ed  with  lead  storage  batteries, 
seem  likely  to  prove  better  than 
e  engines  for  heavy  auto-trueks. 
x  (stu'raks) ,  a  resinous  and 
**  odoriferous  balsam.  It  is  ob- 
by  incisions  made  in  the  branches 
Slgrax    o/ficinulU,    a    small     tree 


■    Leva 


anil    i 


by  the  name  of  slorax.     Tbe 
>rted  Id  red  tears,  but  the 

large  cakes.     Slorax  has  a 

slightly      pungent.     

it  is  stimulant,  and  iu  some  degi.. 
irnnt. —  Lii/uid  storoj  is  obtained 
Liijuidambar  tti/raciflua.  a  tree 
grows  in  Virginia,  and  from  other 
'"  '«b.  of  an  agreeable 


,nd  a 


tell. 


i  the  birds  of  the 
*>  genus  Cicoiiia  and  of  the  suh- 
Cicomiiia'.  They  are  tall  and 
birds,  tbe  beak  Wing  moderately 
md  destitute  of  n  nusnl  furrow, 
ommon  stork  (Cimnin  alba^  is 
throughout  the  greater  part  of 
',  but  nnsHcs  the  winter  in  Africa 
da.  The  adult  is  pure  white,  with 
?eptinn  of  the  lihiik  quill  feathers 
frings,  the  sea  pu  lories,  nod  greater 


wing-coverts,  and  the  red  beak,  legs,  and 
toes.  It  Is  about  3  feet  6  inches  In 
length,  and  when  erect  its  bead  is  about 
4  feet  from  tbe  ground.  It  is  remark- 
able for  its  affection  toward  its  young. 
It  is  a  common  practice  In  parts  of  Eu- 
rope, especially  in  Holland,  to  place  boxes 
for  storks  to  build  in,  and  it  Is  considered 
a  good  omen  when  the  box  on  the  roof  Is 
occupied.  Children  are  told  that  the 
stork  brings  babies  to  the  house.  The 
black  stork  ( t".  nigra  \  occurs  in  Poland 
and  Prussia  and  In  the  sequestered  parts 
of  the  Alps.  Tbe  American  stork  Is  tbe 
C.  ilaguari;  and  the  gigantic  stork,  or  ad- 
jutant of  Bengal,  is  the  C.  argala. 
Storm       "**      Meteorology,       Cyclone, 

lass, 

talning   a   chemical    solution    l 

atmospheric  changes.  In  fine  weather 
tbe  substances  in  solution  are  said  to 
settle  at  tbe  bottom  of  tbe  tube,  leaving 
the  liquid  comparatively  clear;  previous 
to  a   storm   tbe  substances  rise,  and  the 

turbid  and  floccu- 
lent  appearance. 

Storm-signal, 

a  cone  and  drum 
used     at     seaports 

stations  to  indicate 
tbe  appearance  of 
a  storm.  Tbe  cone 
exhibited  alone 
with  its  apex  down 
portends  a  south 
gale;  with  ita  apex 
up  a  north  gale. 
The  cone  with  the 
apex  down  and  the 
drum  over  it  por- 
tends   dangerous 

winds  from  the  St,,™-,!,,,,!,  Indicting 
SOUth  ;       With       the        danproin  winds  Irom 

apex    up    and    the       in*  south, 
drum    under    dan- 
gerous winds  from  the  north. 

Stornoway  J,'^'^  „ 

island  of  Lewis,  Itoss-ahire,  Scotland, 
about  180  miles  from  Oban.  It  is  the 
center  of  fishing  industry  in  the  Outer 
Hebrides,  its  export  of  fish  being  chiefly 
to  the  Baltic  ports.  Pop.  3852. 
Storthing  m^'^suireme  le"isia\ 
live  assembly  of  Norway  (which  seel. 
Qtnrir  (sto'ri),  Joseph,  an  American 
olory  lawyer,  born  in  1770:  died  In 
1845.  In  1808  he  entered  Congrem.  in 
1811  became  speaker  of  the   Maswu'iu- 


Stothard  Stratane 

setts  State  legislature,  and  soon  after  was  surgical  operations  may  be  performed 
appointed  a  judge  of  the  United  States  without  pain  and  yet  the  patient  re- 
Supreme  Court.  In  1829  he  became  pro-  main  conscious.  Its  use  obviates  the 
feasor  of  law  at  Harvard,  a  position  necessity  and  dangers  of  the  inhalation 
which  be  held  for  the  rest  of  his  life,  of  ether,  chloroform,  ethyl  oxide  and 
Pits  law  works  include  a  number  of  spe-  other  inhalant  anaesthetics.  It  cannot  be 
cial  treatises,  commentaries  and  judg-  used  for  operations  on  the  head,  neck, 
ments,  and  a  collection  of  his  miacellane-  shoulders,  arms  or  the  upper  part  of 
ous  writings  was  published  in  1852. — His  the  trunk  above  the  diaphragm,  since  it 
son,  William  Wetmore  Story,  born  in  would  embarrass  or  stop  the  heart  by 
1811)  at  Salem.  Mass.,  studied  law,  and  paralyzing  its  nerve  supply, 
published  several  law  books,  but  gave  up  StOVC  (8t.0v)»  an  apparatus  of  metal 
the  legal  profession ;  was  long  a  resident  brick  or  earthenware,  which  is 
of  Rome,  and  was  well  known  as  a  sculp-  heated  within  by  a  fire,  generally  almost 
tor  and  poet.  Died  in  JssiS.  excluded  from  sight.  The  heating  m*- 
Stftt/hflrH  (stoth'ard),  Thomas,  an  dium  may  be  burning  wood,  coal,  petro- 
wiutuaiu  English  painter,  born  at  leum  or  gas.  The  simplest  of  all  forms 
London,  in  1.755;  died  in  18IJ4.  lie  early  is  the  familiar  Dutch  stove,  a  hollow 
showed  an  aptitude  for  drawing,  at-  cylinder  of  iron,  standing  on  the  floor, 
tempted  book  illustration  and  drew  de-  close  at  top,  whence  a  small  flue  or  chim. 
signs  for  magazines.  Studying  at  the  ney  proceeds,  with  bottom  bars  on  which 
Royal  Academy,  be  became  a  prolific  de-  the  coals,   etc..  rest     But  as  this  form 


Pilgrim*,  Thr  Flitch  of  liavon  and  Greek  taken  its  place. 

Yihtayrtt. — His     son     Charles     Alfred  StOW   (8tr,)t  John,  an  English  historian 

STOTHAJti).   boru  in  17*»» ;   died  in  1821,  and   antiquary,   born  at   1-ondoa 

was  an  antiquarian  and  painter.  about  1525;  died  in  1005.     His  studies 

Q+/vno4i+rm      (sto'ton),  a  town  of  Nor-  and   books   brought  him  under  suspicion 

OlOUgniuii     jolk  C)    Ma88 ^  16  milee  0f  tne  ecclesiastical  authorities  and  efforts 

8.  of  Boston.    Its  products  arc  boots  and  were  made  to  incriminate  him  as  a  papist 

shoes,  woolens,  knit  goods,  rubber  goods,  His  chief  works   were:   A   Summary  of 

etc.     Top.   (11)20)  (>8<>5.  Engli&che    Chronicle*.    Annate*    and    A 

StniifrfitnTl      tt  city  of  I)ano  ^°-»  W*8"  tiurvey  of  London.     He  printed  editions 

OLi/ugiii/uii,    consin,    115    miles    from  of  several  antique  works. 

Chicago,   on    Chicago,    Milwaukee   &    St.  StOWfi  (8t°)>       Habbutt       Elisabeth 

Paul  It.  R.,  in  a  tobacco  district.     Has  ww     w    Beecueb,  daughter  of  the  Rev. 


teaching  . 

Worcestershire,  10  miles  w.  of  Ilirming-  school  at  Hartford;   removed   to  Cincin 

ham.     Pop.  17,.'U().  nati.  and  there  married  the  Rev.  Calvi 

^tnvfline    i>tiVvfiiii    is  n  highly  com-  K.   Stowe  in  1832;   wrote  several   tal* 

otuvoiuc     ^oX    c-in-mif-al    used    as    a  and  sketches,  and  contributed  to  the  Xa 

local  or  n-gioiial  nn:t>stheti<'.     It  crystal-  tional    Era,    a    newspaper    published    a 

lizes  in  small,  bril liant  scales,  which  melt  Washington,    the    serial    story    of    Unci 

at  175°   ('.    <:U7U    R).     It  is  a   hydro-  Tom'$    Cabin.      She   issued    this   tale  ii 

carbon   derivative   and   soluble   in   water,  book  form  in  1852,  when  it  achieved  i 

methyl   al<<»li"l  and  acetic  ether,  slightly  enormous    success    both    in    the    Unit 

in    absolute    nlmlml,    and    sparingly    in  States  and  Europe.     By  its  effect  on  th- 

aeetnne.     It  i^  quite  stable  and  its  solu-  public  mind  it  had  a  share  among  the  h 

tions  may  1»>  sterilized  by  heat  at  115°  C.  lluinces  that  brought  on  the  Civil  wa 


iiijei-ti'  ii   into  tbe  thud   within  the  verte-  ( 1  s,~»i> )  ;  Oldtown  Folks,  one  of  her 

bral    canal    in    which    th"    spinal    curd    is  novels;    i'ooanuc    I'copl      etc.     She 

suspi'iiili-d.    wli»Tf.    by    t'-nipiirsirily    para-  -Tilly  1.  1MH>. 

lyzing    the    >pinal    inT\e    tracts,    insensi-  Str&b&IlC    <K,ni"bin').  a  market  tow 
bility   t'»   p. tin    N   pr<»<li].-.-il,   lasting   from  in   Ireland,  County  of  Ts 

sixty    to    ninety    minutes,    during    which  rone,  on  the  Mourne  near  its  confluen 


Strabismus  Stralsund 

with  the  Finn,  15  miles  8.  w.  of  London-  revenue,  and  trade ;  but  to  accomplish  his 
derry.  Shirt-making  is  the  chief  indus-  ends  he  did  not  scruple  to  use  the  strong- 
try.  Pop.  5033.  est  and  most  arbitrary  measures.  For 
R+toKigttitiq  (stra-bis'mus).  See  these  services  he  was  created  Earl  of 
DtlllUiBiuus  squinting.  Strafford.  When  the  Long  Parliament 
Str&bo  (strati),  a  Greek  geographer,  met  the  very  first  movement  of  the  party 
v  a  native  of  Amasia,  in  Pont  us,  opposed  to  arbitrary  power  was  to  im- 
was  born  about  54  B.C.,  and  died  about  peach  Strafford  of  high  treason,  with 
21  a.d.  His  earliest  writings  were  his  which  charge  Pym  appeared  at  the  bar 
Historical  Memoir*  and  a  Continuation  of  the  House  of  Lords  in  1040.  His  de- 
of  Polybiuty  both  of  which  are  now  lost,  fense,  however,  was  so  strong  that  the 
His  great  work,  however,  on  geography,  original  impeachment  was  deserted  for  a 
in  seventeen  books,  has  been  preserved  en-  bill  of  attainder.  The  bill  passed  the 
tire,  with  the  exception  of  the  seventh  Commons  by  a  great  majority,  and  waa 
book,  of  which  there  is  only  an  epitome,  feebly  supported  by  the  House  of  Lords. 
The  first  two  books  are  introductory,  the  The  king  endeavored  to  secure  his  safety, 
next  ten  treat  of  Europe,  the  four  follow-  but  yielded  to  the  advice  of  his  conn- 
ing of  Asia,  and  the  last  of  Africa.  selors.  backed  by  a  letter  from  Strafford 

Rfrflriplla     (stra-del'la),    Alessandbo,  himself,  who  urged  him,  for  his  own  safe- 

onttucno,    bopn  at  Napleg  al)0Ut  1G45f  ty>  t0  ratify  the  bm    Strafford  was  ac- 

was   chapel-master  at    Genoa,   and  com-  cordingly    beheaded    on    Tower    Hill    in 

posed  oratorios,  cantatas,  madrigals,  and  May,  1041. 

operas.     At  Venice  he  became  enamored  Strain    (stran)t  i°  mechanics,  the  force 

of  one  of  his  pupils  named  Ortensia,  the  which  acts  on  any  material,  and 

mistress  of  a  Venetian  noble,  who  eloped  which  tends  to  disarrange  its  component 

with  him  to  Rome.     They  were  followed,  parts  or   destroy   their  cohesion,   or   the 

and  several  attempts  were  made  by  hired  change  resulting  from  application  of  such 

assassins  to  murder  them.     This  was  ul-  force.     See  Stress,  Elasticity,  Strength  of 

timately  accomplished   (1678)    in  Genoa.  Materials. 

This  tragical  story  forms  the  subject  of  Straits  Settlements,    a    Brlt,i8h 

an  opera  by  Flotow.  *»  »*•**«»  mwmviuvuwo,  crown  colony, 

Stradivari  (stra-de-va'r6),  Antonio  deriving  its  name  from  the  straits  which 
wnovuvoii  (Stradivabius),  a  cele-  separate  the  Malay  Peninsula  from  Su- 
brated  violin-maker,  who  was  born  in  matra.  It  consists  of  the  island  of  Sin- 
Cremona,  Italy,  about  1649;  died  in  gapore  (the  seat  of  government)  ;  the 
1737.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Nicolo  Amati,  town  and  province  of  Malacca ;  the  island 
in  whose  employment  he  remained  until  of  Perm ug  and  province  of  Wellesley ; 
1700,  when  he  began  making  on  his  own  the  islands  and  territory  of  the  Dindings ; 
account.  It  was  he  who  settled  the  typi-  the  Cocos  or  Keeling  Islands  as  a  de- 
cal  pattern  of  the  Cremona  violin,  and  pendency ;  and  it  has  an  administrative 
his  instruments,  for  tone  and  finish,  have  control  of  the  native  states  of  Perak, 
never  yet  been  excelled.  Selangor,  Sungei  Ujong,  Negri  Semba- 
Strafford  (straf'urd),  Thomas  Ian,  Johore  and  Pahang;  area,  about  35,- 
»wioiiviu  Wentwortii,  Earl  of,  an  000  sq.  miles.  The  colony  is  adminia- 
English  statesman,  the  eldest  son  of  Sir  tered  by  a  governor  and  an  executive  and 
William  Went  worth,  was  born  in  Lou-  legislative  councils.  The  chief  exports 
don  in  1503,  educated  at  St.  John's  Col-  are  tin,  pepper,  sugar,  sago,  tea,  coffee, 
lege,  Cambridge,  and  after  leaving  the  and  tobacco.  Pop.  about  573,000;  Feu- 
university  received  the  honor  of  knight-  datory  States,  357.000.  See  Singapore, 
hood.  He  sat  in  parliament  for  York-  Penang,  Malacca,  etc. 
shire  for  a  number  of  years,  and  when  StralsilTld  (straTzunt),  a  seaport 
Charles  I  asserted  that  the  Commons  en-  fcJVA«*xauilu'  town  of  Prussia,  in  Pome- 
Joyed  no  rights  but  by  royal  permission,  rauia,  on  the  strait  which  separates  the 
he  was  strongly  opposed  by  Sir  Thomas  island  of  Riigeu  from  the  mainland,  115 
Went  worth.  ^  In  this  struggle  his  abilities  miles  north  by  west  of  Berlin.  Its  chief 
were  recognized,  and  high  terms  offered  buildings  are  three  massive  Gothic 
him  by  the  court,  which  he  accepted,  and  churches  and  an  ancient  town-house, 
in  1628  was  successively  created  Baron  The  manufactures  consist  of  woolens, 
Wentworth,  privy-councilor,  and  Pr?si-  iron  castings,  machinery,  sugar,  etc.,  and 
dent  of  the  North.  In  the  exercises  of  there  is  a  trade  in  grain  and  timber, 
this  authority  he  commended  himself  to  This  town  was  an  important  member  of 
Archbishop  Laud,  who  selected  him  to  the  Hanseatic  League  and  during  the 
proceed  to  Ireland  as  lord-deputy  in  Thirty  Years'  war  successfully  withstood 
1032.  Here  he  greatly  improved  the  state  a  nearly  three  years*  siege  by  Wallen- 
of   the   country,   both   as   regarded    law,  stein.     Pop.  31,813. 


Stramonium 


Btraitamg 


Stramonium  tfotI™;m0'nl""n)-    See 

fitranm  (stranj),  Sir  Robert,  an 
Dirange  emineQt  engraver,  was  born 
in  Pomona,  one  of  llie  Orkney  Isles,  in 
1721  ;  died  in  1702.  He  studied  law  and 
attempted  a  seafaring  life,  but  ulti- 
mately resolved  (o  devote  himself  to 
painting.  While  thus  engaged  the  re- 
bellion of  1745  broke  out,  and  he  joined 
the  Highland  forces  in  Edinburgh,  where 
be  engraved  a  half-length  portrait  of  tbe 
Pretender.  After  the  battle  of  Culloden 
he  went  to  France,  gained  a  prize  for  de- 
sign at  Rouen,  resided  for  some  time  at 
Paris,  and  in  1751  settled  in  London  and 
becnuie  the  founder  of  tbe  English  school 
of  historical  engruving.  He  received 
knighthood  jn  1787,  His  engraved 
plates,  which  number  about  eighty,  evince 
an  unusual  combination  of  purity, 
bread tli,  and  vigor. 

StrrniP-lcs  (strnn'gls),  in  farriery,  a 
OU-angHJS  disorder  which  attacks 
horses ;    generally    between    the    ages    of 


exist  executed  ns  far  back  as  the  eleven*  »» 
century,  consisting  of  a  narrow  fillet  «>r 
band  folded  and  crossed,  and  occasional  ly 
interlaced  with  another. 

Strasburg  'iS£f&  %a  fcSSS 

of  Alsace,  ceded  to  Oennany  in  1871,  trr 
France  in  1918;  situated  on  the  IB_ 
about  2  miles  west  of  the  Rhine,  to  wbicfc 


Hire 


It   c 


i   of    I 


..     .....      which      oc -       .... 

branches  of  the  lower  jaw.  The  disease 
is  considered  contagious.  There  is  a  sim- 
ilar infectious  disease  of  swine  called  also 
strangles. 

Strangulation  j2£»3*gb& 

compression  of  the  windpipe,  constriction 
being  applied  directly  to  the  neck,  either 
around  it  (ns  iu  banging)  or  in  the  fore- 
part, so  as  to  prevent  the  passage  of  air, 
and  thereby  suspend  respiration  and  life. 
If  animation  is  only  suspended  by  stran- 
gulation, the  methods  of  restoring  it  are 
much   tbe   same   as   in  drowning    (which 


Strangnry  fiT*5rtB63f^SS 


diss. 


),    i 

passing  me  urine,  which  is  excreted  with 

difficulty, 

Stranraer    (stran-rar'),   a   seaport  of 

towi:,  at  the  head  of  I.och  Kviiri,  2d  miles 
west  of  Wigtown.  The  principal  build- 
ings lire  the  ruins  of  Kerin-.ly  Custle,  and 
Hi.-  loH-n-linll  and  court-lionse.  The  chief 
trade    is    in    agricultural    produce.     Pop. 

Strappado      (*™-J***>).    a    military 
ft  punish  men  t,     which      con- 

sisted of  linving  tin-  bands  of  tile  offender 
lied,  li.'lund  his  back,  drawing  him  up  by 
Ibem    to   u   certiiiii   elevation   by   a   rope, 

ami    tl.m    k illy    letting    him    drop    to 

within  n  certain  distance  of  the  ground. 

P. Wfirk  n  "'J'1'*  of  architectural 
vln-<  „ run  men  tat  ion  or  en- 
i  tin'  (ifhenth  and  six- 
ut  of  which  specimens 


Straps 


8  u  Mburg  Osiisarsl,  Waal  H 


Stress  Strathcona 

Us  glacis  extends,  250  miles  east  by  south  with  a  battle,  or  to  deliver  one  with  the 

of  Paris,  and  about  370  miles  southwest  greatest  advantage  and  with  the  most  de- 

of  ( Berlin.     By    means   of    canals    which  cisive    results.     Tactics    is    the    art    of 

unite  the  111  with  the  Rhine,  Rhone,  and  bundling  troops  when   in   actual  contact 

Ma  me,  it  is  brought  into  communication  with  the  enemy.     See  Battle. 

with  the  Atlantic  and  the  Mediterranean.  QfrQffnrH     (strat'furd),     a    town     of 

It  has  always  been  regarded  as  a  place  oviaviwiu     p^rf^m  (j^  Connecticut, 

of  strategical  importance,  and  strong  for-  3  miles  e.  of  Bridgeport.     It  has  machine 

tifications  and  a  pentagonal  citadel  were  shops    and    various   manufactures.      Pop. 

erected    by    Vauban    in    1082-84.     Since  (1910)  5712;   (1020)  12,347. 

the  siege  of  1870  by  the  Germans  these  Str&tford     coun*y  80at  °f  Perth  Co., 

have     been      considerably     altered     and  ^*,'la','1^'  1U>    Ontario.       Division     point 

strengthened,  the  new  system  of  defense  on  Grand  Trunk  Rwy.,  with  many  mauu- 

adopted  including  fourteen  detached  forts  facturing  plants.     Pop.  17,000. 

situated    from    three    to    five    mi  lee   from  Strfttford      n  town  °f  Essex,  England, 

the  center  of  the  town.     The  streets  in  kM'xcl'VJ'vxu)    on  tuo  Lee;    a  suburb  of 

the  older  parts  are  irregular  and  auaint  London.     The  Great  Eastern  Rwy.  shops 

of  aspect,  but  since  the  removal  of  part  are  here.     Pop.  50,738. 

of  the  old  fortifications  the  modern  por-  Cf%.Qff rkrd.rmrm. Afrrm     a  municipal 

tions  have  greatly  expanded.     The  ^hief  o^a^U™  UJJUI1  AVUIl,  boromju  aud 

building  is  the  cathedral,  a  structure  market-town  of  England  in  Warwick- 
which  presents  the  architectural  styles  of  shire,  8  miles  southwest  of  Warwick,  and 
the  centuries  from  the  eleventh  to  the  about  100  miles  by  rail  from  I^ondon,  fa- 
fifteenth,  in  which  it  was  built,  but  whose  mous  as  the  birthplace  of  Shakespeare, 
main  element  is  Gothic.  It  is  sur-  The  chief  objects  of  interest  are  the 
mounted  by  a  tower  400  feet  high,  has  a  house  in  which  Shakespeare  was  born, 
splendid  western  facade,  with  statues  and  and  the  parish  church  in  which  he  was 

Sreat  rose-window,  tine  painted  glass  win-  buried.  The  church  interior  was  re- 
ows,  and  a  famous  astronomical  clock,  stored  in  1840,  and  the  tower  rebuilt  with 
The  other  notable  buildings  are  the  the  old  material  in  1807.  Shakespeare's 
church  of  St.  Thomas,  the  Temple-Neuf  remains  were  iuterred  in  the  chancel,  and 
or  Neukirche,  the  old  episcopal  palace,  against  the  north  wall  are  his  monument 
the  town-house,  the  new  university  build-  and  bust.  There  are  several  other 
ing,  opened  in  1884,  and  the  new  im-  churches,  a  town-hall,  guild-hall,  Shakes- 
perial  palace.  The  old  episcopal  palace  pea  re  memorial  theater,  library,  and  pic- 
contains  the  university  and  town  library,  ture-gallery.  Pop.  (1011)  8532. 
numbering  over  800.000  volumes.  There  Strftth  *n  Scotland,  a  valley  of  con- 
are  statues  to  Gutenberg  and  General  Wl'i'a,'11>  siderable  size,  often  having  a 
Kllber,  in  squares  correspondingly  named,  river  running  through  it  and  giving  it  its 
besides  others.  Its  industries  are  very  distinctive  appellation;  as  Strathspey, 
varied,  and  include  tanning,  brewing,  ma-  Strath  don,  Strathcarn,  Strathmorc,  etc. 
chine-making,  woolen  and  cotton  goods,  Str&thclvde  (strath-klld'),  a  king- 
cutlery,  musical  instruments,  artificial  •Jt*ai'11*'*ju^  dom  formed  by  th€ 
flowers,  gloves,  chemicals,  and  the  prepa-  Northern  Romanized  Britons  which  ex- 
ration  of  its  celebrated  pdtcs  dc  foic  gras,  tended  from  the  Clyde  to  the  Solway,  and 
Strashurg,    under    the    name    of    Argen-  had  its  capital  in  Dumbarton. 

toratum,  is  supposed  to  have  been  founded  Strath fion ft   (atrath'ko-na),  a  town  of 

ty  the  Romans,  who  erected  it  as  a  bar-  owiawiii/wna    ^j^,.^    Canada,   on   the 

ner   against    the    incursions   of   the   Ger-  Canadian  Pacific  R.  R.    It  has  brewing  and 

mans,    who    ultimately    possessed    it.     In  malting  interests.     Pop.    (1011)  5579. 

the  sixth  century  the  name  was  changed  Strftthconfl.      AND    Mount   Royal, 

to  Strasburg,  and  in  the  beginning  of  the  ol'ia','llwlia>    Donald     Alexander 

tenth   century    it    became   subject    to    the  Smith,  Baron,  a  Canadian  legislator  and 

emperors  of  Germany.     United  to  France  railroad-builder,  was  born  at  Archiestou, 

in  1081,  it  was  ceded  with  the  territories  Morayshire,  Scotland,  in  1820,  and  entered 

of  Alsace   and    Lorraine   to   Germany    in  in   early   life   the   service  of   the    Hudson 

1S71.    Following  the  European  war,  1014-  Bay    Company.     For    thirteen    years    lie 

IS,      Alsnce-Ijorraiue     was     restored     to  was  occupied  on   the  Labrador  coast  and 

France   by   the   treaty   of   Versailles    (see  afterwards    in   the   Northwest    wilderness. 

Treaty    of    Peace    with    Germany)     and  serving    the    company    with    such    ability 

Htnixburg.   or    Strasbourg,    nuaiii   became  that     he    was    eventually    appointed    its 

a  French  city.    Population.  1  SI  1,000.  chief    factor,   and    in    the   end    was    made 

StrftteP*V     (strat'e-ji),  may  he  defined  resident  governor.     He  served  as  a  social 

°             °J     as  the  art  of  moving  troops  commissioner  in    the   first    Kiel    rebellion, 

so  as   to   be   enabled   either  to  dispense  1800-71,  doing  his  duty  so  well  as  to  rtr 


Strathcona  Strauss 

ceive  the  special  thanks  of  the  governor  first  practiced  in  the  district  from  which 
in  council.  In  1871  became  a  member  of  it  received  its  name.  It  resembles  the 
the  first  Manitoba  parliament,  and  in  the  reel,  but  has  a  slower  movement, 
same  year  was  elected  to  the  Dominion  Stratum  (■tra'tum),  in  geolocy,  a 
House  of  Commons.  In  1872  he  was  made  »«*«*«'Uiu.  jayer  0f  any  deposited  sub 
a  member  of  the  first  executive  council  stance,  as  sand,  clay,  limestone,  etc, 
of  the  Northwest  Territory.  He  became  which  has  been  originally  spread  out  over 
largely  interested  in  the  railway  develop-  a  certain  surface  by  the  action  of  water, 
ment  of  Canada  and  gave  years  to  the  or  in  some  cases  by  wind,  especially  such 
work  of  completing  the  Canadian  Pacific  a  layer  when  forming  one  of  a  number 
Railway,  which  owed  its  success  to  him  superposed  and  forming  a  mass  of  rock, 
more  than  to  any  other  man.  His  services  When  strata  do  not  lie  horizontally  but 
in  the  interest  of  Canada  were  so  valu-  are  inclined,  they  are  said  to  dip  towards 
able  and  excellent  that  in  188G  Queen  some  point  of  the  compass,  and  the  angle 
Victoria  conferred  on  him  the  honor  of  they  make  with  the  horixon  is  called  the 
knighthood,  and  in  189  <  raised  him  to  a nyie  o/ dip  or  inclination.  When  strata 
the  peerage  as  Baron  Strathcona  and  protrude  above  the  surface,  or  appear  un- 
Mount  Royal.  He  was  appointed  to  rep-  covered,  they  are  said  to  crop  out.  They 
resent  the  Dominion  of  Canada  in  London  are  said  to  be  conformable  when  their 
as  high  commissioner  in  1890.  Other  po-  planes  are  parallel,  whatever  their  dip 
sitions  held  by  Lord  Strathcona  have  been  may  De;  an<J  unconformable  when  there 
those  of  president  of  the  Bank  of  Mon-  fe  a  want  0f  parallelism  between  the 
treat,  I-ord  Rector  and  Chancellor  of  strata.  See  Geology. 
^deen    Vnivorsity,   and   Chancellor  of  «,       ,  (stra'tus).     See  Cloud. 

Mc(iiU  University,  while  he  has  received  »  warns 

a  number  of  honorary  university  degrees,  gtpaubinp.  (strou'bingj,  a  town  io 
He  died  January  21,  1914.  DiraUDlUg     j^^     Ba^j^     on    t 

StrathCOIia,  a  ,town  °L Alberl?»  £ait  height  above  the  right  bank  of  the 
s  .?  a  i  I  ada'  Sn  the  80ut^  baAk  Danube,  25  miles  southeast  of  Rati* 
of  the  Saskatchewan  River,  opposite  Ed-  ^n.  The  Sta(ltthurm  (city  tower)  if 
monton,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  a  an  interesting  thirteenth  century  relit 
steel  bridge.  It  is  the  northern  terminus  pop#  (1905)  fogsc 
of  the  Calgarv  and  Edmonton  branch  of  of  (strous),  Oscar  Solomoh.  an 

the  Canadian  l'neibc  Railwav.  There  are  fciraUS,  American  diplomatist,  was  born 
some  manufactures  and  coal  is  mined  in  t  0ttenberg  Rhenish  Bavaria,  in  1850; 
the  vicinity.     Strathcona  is  now  amain-  t     the  United  States  in  1854.    la 

mated  with  Edmonton      Here  is  the  Uni-  18g7    h  appointed    United    States 

versity  of  Alberta,  which  was  opened  m  minist(?re  to  Turkey  and  again  io  189& 
ijw,ll  /Bfrafu  ^v     fva    „    holding   the   office   until    1000.     In   1902 

Strathmore    <*?'*:"? kv£\n*fh«  President    Roosevelt    appointed    him    a 

«w,.n«5vn  v«iw  ,!f  wftnfi  wi,i.*  permanent  member  of  &e  Committee  of 
extensive      valley      or      Scotland      wliicn   a.k:*-«*:««    .«.   rrk*   Tinm„      /\«   t^.  ,.«i 

stretches  northeast  from  Dumbartonshire  ^ri.blt.,rat,01njnalt  J^JJ^ftS^ETrf 
to  Kincardineshire,  having  on  one  side  feL^J^i  F  -h^ VSS  ^icftF™ 
the  (SrampiauH  and  on  the  other  the  Ochil  £°™£e"?  l^L^S^  t«  T„JLl  lUta 
and  Nidlaw  Hills;  but  it  is  popularly  lim-  a»plwm?IdrtAm^^dorJ^T,,#keZ*  . £*Jl 
ited  to  the  district  which  stretches  from  tbo.  .au,u?.r.  °ff  a  ST^L^L Z-HJ? 
Methven  in  Perthshire  to  Brechin  in  For-  ™l\*\°.uf  1,berty  and  United  8utei  P0*11' 
farshire  K'al  history. 

Strfltrinnim  <"tratu-narn')f  II  uoh  StraUSS  (8t*°U8>»  D^™  f?*?1?!: 
atrainnaim     RosE    BaR(^    a  Brit.  ~"a"**    writer,  was  bom  at  Lttdwta- 

ish  soldier,  burn  in  18U3:  died  in  1885.  !>urg;,t?>  Urtemberjg,  in  1808.     He  studied 

He  entered  the  army  in  IS'JU,  organized  in   lUbmgen   University;   became  aawyt- 

the  Turkish  defense  in  1S10,  was  emisul-  ant    to    a  m  country    clergyman    in    1830; 

general    for    Svria.    and    in    IMS   became  was    appointed    temporary    professor   in 

secretary  to  li.nl  Stratford  d<-  Redcliffe.   the    seminary    at    Maulbronn;    resigned 

He  served  in  the  Crimean   War  and  the  this  position  and  went  to  Berlin  in  18B1 

suppression   of   the   Indian    miitinv.    sue-   to     study     under     Schleiermacher     and 

ceeded  Lord  Clvde  as  mmmandi-r-in-rhief   Hegel;    returned    to    Tubingen    and   lee- 

in  India,  and  from  1h;">  to  ISTn  was  com-   tured  on  logic  and  philosophy;  and  pub- 

mander-in-chief  in  Ireland,    lie  was  raised    lished  in   1S35  his  famous  Life  of  Jeeue. 

to  the   peerage  in    lfcijti   and   made   field-    in  which  he  attempted  to  prove  that  the 

marshal  in  1^77.  gospel   narratives  had  a  mythical  origin 

RtrQTri«TWM7  <  strath-spa')  in  Scotland,  and  growth.  To  his  numerous  critics  be 
otiuiiispcy    ft    H] i|ls    <|f    |lan|l|i    in    n,n|it,(1     iu     strcitschriften,     and     Zwei 

duple     time,     supposed     to    have     been   frtedlichc    Blatter.    Appointed    in    1889 


Straw  Plait 


to  the  chair  of  dogmatic  theology  in 
Zurich  he  was  prevented  from  entering 
upon  his  duties  by  a  storm  of  popular 
Indignation,  but  received  a  small  pen- 
don  In  recompense,  Ill*  subsequent 
writing!  were  n,nnv.  In  tier  alte  iinrf 
der  neoe  Utaube  ('The  Old  and  the  New 
Faith,'  (1872).  his  attitude  toward  Chris- 
tianity was  entire  hostile.  His  more  im- 
(ortaiit  works  hcve  been  translated  into 
Inglisb.     lie  died  February  8,  1874. 

Strauss,  £2**?-  ttn-  *?««*"  ri 


i   1825: 


poser,  born 
.'•lhnnti  Strauss,  a  v  icnnese  aancc- 
L.usic  writer  and  conductor  (1805-40). 
He  toured  through  Europe,  and  in  18li3 
became  conductor  of  the  court  balls 
ut  St.  Petersburg,  lie  wrote  over  400 
waltzes,  many  of  them  wu  rid-  famous, 
and  several  successful  operettas;  died 
in  1800.— Ilia  orotli-m  Joseph  and  Ed- 
ward also  distinguished  themselves  as 
composers  and  conductors. 
StrPllRfl      Richard,    German    composer 

Dirauss,  Md  ,.„„,,„,.,„,.  ]lurn  ln1^. 

nich  Id  1884.  Since  1808  he  has  been 
first  conductor  at  Berlin.  As  a  composer 
he  represents  the  ultra-modern  school, 
and,  while  be  has  not  the  gift  of  melody, 
his  mastery  of  orchestration  is  extraordi- 
nary. Ilia  symphonic  pt'cms  ore  very 
popular  and  his  operas,  inrluding  Salome 
and   Elrctra,   have   heen   sensational   suc- 

Strflwhcrrv    (strn'her-il.       a       well- 

otrawoerry  know[l  friljt  nnii  p]nil, 

0(  the  genus  Fraooria.  tint,  onler 
Rosacea?.  It  i*  rcmiirkiihli"  for  the  man- 
ner in  whirl!  I  he  m-eo  :,i,l,..  nmimnnlv 
railed    the    fruit,    hicren-,-.    nii.l    beeomes 


with  the  aorta  called  pine  strawberries. 
(li)  Chile  strawberry  IF.  cntietwts), 
a  native  of  Chile  and  Peru,  and  the 
parent  of  a  number  of  mostly  Inferior 
strawberries.  Strawberries,  are  much 
valued  for  down,  and  for  purpose"  of 
jam-making.  The  strawberry  thrives  in 
any  good  garden  soil,  and  is  propagated 
by  seeds,  by  division  of  the  plant,  and  by 

Strawberry-pear,  C\J?;'„  £,'„,'£ 

the  Cemit  triangatarit.  which  jrowi  in 
the    West    India    Islands,     its    fruit    ia 


the  receptacle. 
plants,   thniwini 


the 


.'    pel 


sweetish,     slightly     acid,     plea«nnt.    and 

Strawberry-tomato,  *JtaS  «f  t& 

genua     /'avmlu      If.     Alkrkrngil,     oat. 


mail  e 


.    of    1 


r   hrnid- 


j  Straw  Plait,  STSJSJjjji 

,  of  some  siic   for  making   hats.  bag*,   or- 

,  imiii.-iiit.     etc.      In     the     manufacture     of 

f  tniii   IciiRtli   [■eiiveni   the  knots  and   must 

-  not    In'   brittle:    and    these   qualities   are 

.  found      most      frequently      In     the     wheat 

■  grown     in     Tuscany,     where     the     weil- 

>  known    l^k'boni    hats   are   made.     When 


still    gre- 


the    i 


Streator  Strepaiptera 

tain  kinds  of  wheat  cultivated  around  immense  weights,  but  it  would  not  offer 
Luton,  in  Bedfordshire,  were  found  suita-  much  resistance  to  a  direct  pull.  Cast- 
ble  for  plaiting,  from  which  cause  it  iron  is  superior  to  w rough t-iron  in  re- 
became  tbc  center  of  the  straw-plait  sisting  a  pull  or  tensile  stress,  but  the 
industry  in  England.  In  the  United  latter  excels  the  former  in  its  resistance 
States  the  making  of  bats,  etc.,  from  to  a  thrust  or  compressive  stress.  A 
imported  plait  is  now  an  extensive  in-  material  is  exposed  to  five  distinct 
dustry.  strains:  a  tensile  or  stretching  strain 
Streator  (strS'tur),  a  city  of  La  Salle  in  the  direction  of  its  fibers,  as  in  tbe 
vjucabvi  ^0 ^  Illinois,  on  Vermilion  case  of  ropes,  tie-beams,  etc;  a  trans- 
Kiver,  80  miles  s.  w.  of  Chicago.  Coal  is  verse  strain  acting  perpendicularly  or 
largely  shipped  from  neighboring  mines,  obliquely  to  its  length,  as  in  levers, 
and  sewer-pipe,  glass,  hardware,  etc.,  joists,  etc. ;  a  crushing  strain  by  pressure, 
are  made.  Unlimited  opportunities  are  as  in  the  case  of  pillars,  posts,  etc.; 
here  for  the  development  of  clay  and  glass  a  torsional  or  twisting  strain  acting  in 
industries.  It  is  served  by  five  railroads,  a  perpendicular  direction  at  the  ex- 
Pop.  (1020)  14,779.  *  tremity  of  a  lever  or  otherwise,  as  in 
Street  Julian  (1879-  ),  an  Ameri-  axles,  crank-shafts,  etc;  and  a  shearing 
g  v'  can  author,  born  in  Chicago,  force  applied  laterally,  as  in  tbe  case  or 
Author  of  The  Need  of  Chanac,  Abroad  at  a  sheariug-macbine  for  cutting  through 
Home,  a  comedy  with  Booth  Tarkington  iron  plates  and  bars.  Wrought-iron  and 
called  The  Country  Cousin,  etc.  steel  offer  the  greatest  resistance  to 
Street  Railways,  railways  specially  tensile  strains;  the  strength  of  wood  in 
~v*w~v  ^«**hu;«,  designed  for  local  this  direction  varies  according  to  its 
passenger  traffic.  The  first  was  laid  in  seasoning  and  specific  gravity.  Tbe 
New  York  City  in  1831,  by  John  heavier  the  wood  is,  in  general,  the 
Stephenson,  but  was  a  financial  failure,  stronger  it  is.  The  transverse  strength 
In  1845  it  was  resumed.  In  18T>2  many  of  beams  is  determined  largely  by  their 
other  lines  were  projected  and  com-  elasticity.  ThiB  property  varies  greatly 
menced.  The  first  motive  power  was  in  different  materials.  Wood  has  a 
by  means  of  horses,  but  in  1873  llallidie  greater  elastic  range  of  action  than  iron 
built  a  road  iu  San  Francisco  on  which  or  steel  bars,  and  consequently  sinks  or 
the  ears  were  drawn  by  an  endless  deflects  to  a*  greater  degree  under  a 
cable  which  ran  over  a  drum  and  pulleys  given  weight.  Any  strain  beyond  the 
in  a  conduit  beneath  the  surface  on  elastic  limit  entails  fracture.  Increased 
which  the  rails  were  laid.  This  motive  stiffness  or  transverse  resistance  of 
power  came  into  considerable  use  but  beams  is  rapidly  obtained  with  an  in- 
after  1885  was  rapidly  superseded  by  crease  of  depth  of  the  beam.  With  the 
electricity  applied  by  overhead  wires,  exception  of  wood,  materials  offer  a 
the  connection  with  the  car  being  made  greater  resistance  to  a  crushing  forte 
by  means  of  a  trolley  and  flexible  pole,  than  to  a  tensile  strain.  Cast-iron  is 
Other  means  of  propulsion  are  the  superior  to  wrought-iron  in  this  respect, 
*  third  rail  *  and  the  underground  wire  and  is  consequently  much  emploved  in 
eleetrie  methods,  compressed  air,  storage  the  construction  of  bridges  and  found*- 
batteries,  etc.,  in  all  of  which  the  United  tions.  Torsional  stress  tries  tbe  solidity 
States  is  far  in  advance  of  other  nations,  and  tenacity  of  metals  more  than  any 
Klectric  lines  of  railway  have  nearly  su-  other  kind  of  stress.  But  the  torsional 
pcrseded  all  others  and  now  run  out  strength  of  shafts  increases  very  rapidly 
from  American  cities  far  into  the  adjacent  as  the  diameter  is  enlarged.  The  dis- 
count ry  and  greatly  add  to  the  conveni-  tribution  of  material  in  hollow  forms 
nice  of  travel,  they  having  been  extended  conduces  to  the  greatest  strength  and 
until  continuous  rides  can  be  had  for  sev-  stiffness  in  combination  with  the  mini- 
<>ral  hundred  miles.  The  principle*  is  be-  mum  consumption  of  material.  A 
iii£  rapidly  applied  to  the  railroad  traffic,  familiar  instance  of  the  hollow  con- 
Sec  Klwtriv  Kaihcay.  struct  ion  is  the  stem  of  grasses,  and 
Strength     nf    Material  c  especially    the    bamboo,    while    another 

Direngm    01    materials.  exninpleJfa  that  of  u^hoiiow  bones  of 

'i  he  strength  of  any   material   is   the   re-  animals. 

^istni which    it    opposes    to    alteration  QfrAnainf ato     (strep  -  sip  *  ter-a: 

of  form  or  to  fracture  by  any  application  owpDipw;»    . twisted- winged*),    a 

of  force.     Materials  nre  suhjec;  to  many  small   and   very  peculiar  and  anomalous 

forms    of    strains,    and    some   are    better  order  of  insects.     The  females  are  wing- 

qualified    to    resist    strains   of   a    certain  less,  and   live  as  parasites  in  the  abdo- 

kind    than    others.     Stone,    for    example,  mens  of  bees,  wasps,  and  other  hymenoo- 

is   admirably   constituted   for   wu^portinc  Urous    insects.    The    males    have    theu 


Strepsir 


Strike 


front  pair  of  wings  in  the  form  of 
twisted  filaments,  the  posterior  pair  are 
fun-shaped  and  membranous.  The  jaws 
are  rudimentary.  The  heads  of  the  para- 
nit  ic  females  protrude  from  between  the 
abdominal  joints  of  their  host.  The 
strcpsiptcra     are     viviparous,     and     the 


Strepaiptera. 

a,  Stylop*  Dalii,  male  insect,      b.  Do.  magni- 
fied,    c,  Anterior  wings,     d,  Double  antennas. 

larvae  are  little  caterpillars  which  attach 
themselves  to  the  bodies  of  wasps  and 
bees.  The  female  larva?  never  leave 
their  hosts;  the  male  larva?  undergo  their 
metamorphosis  within  the  bodies  of 
their  hosts,  from  which  in  due  time  they 
emerge  as  perfect  winged  males.  Stylop§ 
Dalit  and  &.  S pencil  are  among  the  more 
common  species. 

Strepsirhi'na  CM^j-g, - %**£& 

divisions  into  which  the  order  of 
Quadrumana  or  monkeys  is  sometimes 
arranged,  represented  by  such  forms  as 
the  aye-aye  or  cheiromys  of  Madagascar, 
by  the  lemurs,  loris,  etc.  See  Lcmur% 
etc. 

StrGSS  'n  mechanles,  &  term  some- 
>  times  used  as  equivalent  to 
strain,  at  other  times  used  as  the  force 
producing  strain,  the  latter  referring  to 
the  amount  of  change  produced.  See 
Strain* 

Strickland  £8tr!KlandfV  AgnP'  *n 

English  authoress,  born  in 

1700   at   Heydon    Hall,   near   Southwold. 

Suffolk.     She  wrote,  in  conjunction  with 

her  sister  Elizabeth,  Lives  of  the  Queens 

of     England     (twelve     vols.,     1840-48); 

Lives  of  the  Queens  of  Scotland    (eight 

vols.,      18T>0-JV.)).      She      also      published 

Letters   of   Mary   Queen   of   Seots*    with 

an    Historieal    Introduction    and    Xotcn; 

Lives  of  the  Bachelor  Kings  of  England; 

I  jives    of    the    Tudor   Princesses;    poems, 

stories,  etc.     She  died  in  1S74. 

QrrinTnrA  (strik'tur),  a  contraction 
oniCLUic    of  u  tub(N  ducU  or  or|nVo; 

for  instance,  of  any  part  of  the  ali- 
mentary canal  or  of  the  urinary  pas- 
wages.  This  iliseose  usually  affects  the 
urethra,  and  is  treated  by  dieting  and 
dilatation  of  the  passage  by  means  of 
catheters 


Strie^aH  (stre/gou),  a  town  of  Prus- 
o  u  sia,  province  of  Silesia,  27 
miles  w.  s.  w.  of  Breslau.  It  has  granite 
quarries  and  polishing  works.  On  June 
4,  1745,  the  Austrians  and  Saxons  were 
defeated  here  by  Frederick  the  Great. 
The  industries  are  cigar-making,  malt, 
and  machinery.     Pop.  13,427. 

Strieida  5lltrU?1!?)s a  (fmUy  of  noc~ 

~«"".*&  ***~    turnal   birds  of  prey,   com- 
prehending the  owls. 
StligOpS     (8trI'«°P«)-    s<*  Owl-par- 

Strike  (strlk),  the  action  taken  by 
c  workmen  in  anv  branch  of  in- 
dustry when  they  cease  from  work  with 
the  object  of  compelling  their  employer 
to  concede  certain  demands  made  by 
them;  distinguished  from  a  lock-out, 
which  is  the  retaliatory  measure  adopted 
by  t  lie  employers  to  resist  such  demands 
by  stopping  their  works.  Great  strikes, 
often  involving  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
workmen,  have  t>een  numerous  during  tUc 
past  century,  alike  in  the  Tinted  Stales 
and  Europe.  They  hnve  occasionally  led 
to  great  (lest ruction  of  property  as  in  the 
railroad  strike  in  Pennsylvania  in  1877, 
and  loss  of  life  as  at  Chicago  in  1880, 
Uoinesteud,  Pa.,  in  1802,  and  the  exceed- 
ingly violent  strike  iu  the  coal-mining 
industry  of  Colorado  in  lOl.'J  ami  1014, 
which  resulted  iu  the  loss  of  life  of  10 
persons,  most  of  them  women  ami  chil- 
dren, victims  of  the  militia  which  had 
been     requisitioned.      The    tragedy    took 

Klace  at  Ludlow  in  April,  1914,  and 
ecame  known  as  the  'Ludlow  Massacre*. 
The  Lawrence,  Mass.,  strike  of  11)12,  in- 
volving o\">,000  workers,  was  notable  an 
the  first  large  Eastern  strike  conducted  by 
the  1.  W.  W.  This  organization  was  also 
resjKmsible  for  the  Pnterson,  New  Jersey, 
strike  of  101o,  involving  several  thousand 
silk  workers. 

In  1010  the  railroad  trainmen  of  the 
United  States,  numbering  400.000.  threat- 
ened to  strike,  unless  their  demand  for  an 
eight-hour  day  at  the  existing  ten-hour 
wage  was  grunted.  The  strike  order  was 
issued,  to  become  effective-  September  4. 
This  was  in  the  midst  of  the  European 
war.  President  Wilson  appealed  to  Con- 
gress and  a  law  was  ousted  making  tb~ 
eight -hour  day  the  legal  basis  for  railroad 
employees.  There  were  many  strikes  in 
1017,  all  of  them  settled  by  arbitration 

Owing  t«»  the  great  demand  for  labor, 
the  scarcity  of  supply,  and  the  high  wages 
offered,  the  strikes  in  1918  had  been  re- 
duce! to  a  minimum.  Among  the  agen- 
cies of  the  government  for  the  settlement 
of  trade  disputes  tin*  the  l\  S.  Board  of 
Mediation  and  Conciliation,  the  Railroad 
Wage  Commission,  the  Shipbuilding  Wags 


Strindbergr  Stnxeniee 

Adjustment  Hoard  and  many  itthers.  miles  broad.  It  is  of  moderate  tier* 
See  Trades*  I'ninn*.  tion ;  its  coasts  are  deeply  indented;  asd 

SfrinrlriAro*       (strind'bnr-y'),    JOHAN  the  soil  good.     Pop.  1274 
DlIlIHluerg        auhuht.      u      Swedish  gtrontia      Qoa  fifmMfi«. 
novelist   and   dramatist,    born    at   Stock-  D*r°HXia.     See  Strontium. 
holm,   January   22.   1X41);   died   in   1012.  Stroni&nite    Utron  shi-an-It),  a  mio. 
After  various  experiments  as  schoolmas-  v*™*******1*    era],    native    strontium 
ter,  tutor  and  actor,  he  turned  to  litera-  carbonate,   varying   in  color   from  watte 
ture  as  a  profession.    He  began  writing  as  to  yellow  and  pale  green,  and  occurrag 
an  exponent  of  realism  and  marked  char-  massive,   fibrous,  stellated,   and    ( rarely) 
lacteristics  of  all  his  work  are  his  hatred  in     orthorhombic     crystals,      resembkng 
of   woman   and   of   existing   institutions,  those  of  aragonite  in  form.     It  was  fint 
He  is  best  known  in  America  through  his  discovered  in  the  lead  minea  of  Strontian, 

?lays,  Miss  Julia,  The  Father,  Creditors,  Argyleshire,  Scotland. 
*oriah,  and  Easter.  fitrnntinm     (stron'shi-um),     one     of 

Strnrn'hnli  (strom'bo-le).  one  of  the  ouruu Hum  the  metala,  of  a  yellowish 
Dtruinuuii  Y.ipari  Islands  in  the  Med-  color ;  specific  gravity  2.54 ;  atomic 
iterranean,  north  of  Sicily,  with  a  vol-  weight  175 ;  chemical  symbol  Sr.  It 
canic  cone  almost  constantly  active.  See  burns  when  heated  in  air  with  a  crim- 
IApari  Islands.  son    flame.      It    is    leas    abundant    than 

Stromlms      (stroinTras),    or    Wing-  barium,  and  occurs  in  nature  in  similar 

Shells,    the   name   given  forms    of    combination.      The    oxide   it 
to  a  genus  of  marine  tropical  gasteropoda,  called   strontia. 

The  aperture  is  much  dilated,  the  lip  ex-  C+wvnViaYi'rVnn  (strO  -  fan  '  thin),  a 
panding  and  deeply  notched.  The  giant  oUAiputtiiuim.  cry8talline  glucoside 
strombus  (-ST.  aigas),  of  the  West  Indies,  with  a  strongly  bitter  taste,  obtained 
is  largely  used  for  cameos  and  is  ground  from  the  seeds  of  Strophantus  hispid**, 
for  use  in  the  manufacture  of  porcelain,  a  plant  belonging  to  the  nat.  order 
StrOIIfiT  JAME8»  an  American  theolo-  Apocynacea?.  and  a  native  of  Africa. 
»'  login n  and  educator,  horn  in  It  is  readilv  soluble  in  water  and 
New  York  City  iu  1822:  died  in  1S94.  alcohol.  Strophanthin  is  a  moscle* 
He  was  professor  of  biblical  literature  poison,  and  increases  the  contractile 
and  acting  president  of  Troy  University,  power  of  the  muscles.  It  has  been  used 
1858-u'l ;  professor  of  exegetical  theology  with  great  advantage  as  a  tonic  in  heart 

disease.      It    strengthens    the    heart-beat 
and  reduces  its  frequency. 

Strnnrip     (stro'fe;      Greek,      ttrophi, 
OUUpue    ffom    9tr€pk6,    I    turn),   the 

name  of  one  of  the  divisions  of  a  Greek 
choral  ode,  corresponding  to  the  aiiti- 
9 tropin.  The  singing  of  the  strophes 
on  the  stage  was  accompanied  with  a 
motion  or  turn  from  right  to  left;  the 
„,.       ,  ,,.       .      ,    M  .  singing  of  the  nntistrophe,   with  a  con- 

Wmi:e«istrninbus(Jf.fri.-„r«,ii).  trary  motion,  from  the  left  to  the  right 

Stroud    (*troud),  a  town  of  Glouccs- 

in  Drew  Theological  Seminary.  Madison,  w*"*    te rehire,  England.  9  miles  8.  of 

N.  J.,  lHt>S;  traveled  as  a  member  of  the  Gloucester.    It  is  a  center  of  cloth  facto- 

Palestine    Exploration    rommittee,    1874;  ***&  and  dyeworks.     Pop.  8767. 

was  one  of  the  committee  selected  to  re-  StrOTllJsllTrriF     county  seat  of  Monroe 

vise  the  O.  T.   section   of  the  authorized  8 '    <*>•;    *>a*»    near    Mt" 

version,  and  with  John  McTlintook  edited  ware    Water    Gap,    75    miles    from    New 

the    Cyrlonvdia    of    Mblical,    Theological  York.      Summer    resort;     also    has    ear 

and  EcclvHinstivxil  Literature.  shops,    textiles   and   other   manufactures. 


man    or    any    other    animal,     the    male  medicine,    and    in    1768    was    appointed 

measuring    from     in    inches    to     I     font  physician  to  Christian  VII  of  Denmark. 

in   length,    while    the    female    is    said    to  H<*    advised    the    king     (who    was    Httls 

attain  a  length  of  over  .'i  feet.  better  than  an   imbecile)    to  abolish  the 

StrnnQflv     <*tron'sa).  one  of  the  Ork-  council  of  state,  a  measure  which  roused 

Kjuuiiaajr      I||iy  IslllIH,H    V2  mil|1|l  N  ^  th(,   imijjjIlatjon   0f  the   Danish   nobility, 

of  Kirkwall ;  about  7  miles  long  and  4%  since    it    threw   all    authority    Into   tif 


Strutters  Strype 

bands  of  the  queen  and  the  favorite.  He  scene  of  a  great  conflagration  in  April, 
was  instrumental  in  the  enactment  of  a  1886,  which  destroyed  over  600  houses 
number  of  reform  laws,  but  antagonised  and  most  of  the  public  buildings.  The 
the  clergy  by  his  outspoken  skepticism,  chief  manufactures  are  leather  goods  and 
He  was  accused  of  having  conspired  matches.  Pop.  23,205. 
afainst  the  king,  and  of  being  the  lover  Strvchnine  ("trik'nln;  CnHaNfOi), 
of  the  queen;  was  sentenced  to  death,  and  jvumuv  aQ  aU^Md  existing  in 
executed  April  28,  1772.  nux- vomica,  St  Ignatius'  beans,  and  in  va- 
Stmtripra  a  village  of  Mahoning  Co.,  rious  other  plants  of  the  genus  of  Strych- 
DuutuciB,  0hio^  0Q  Mahoning  ftiyer,  no*  (which  see).  Strychnine  may  be  pre- 
5  miles  8.  e.  of  Youngstown.  It  has  ex-  pared  from  nux- vomica  by  treating  with 
tensive  steel  and  iron  works,  sheet  and  rectified  spirit,  acetate  of  lead,  etc., 
tube  works,  etc.  Pop.  (1920)  5847.  precipitating  with  ammonia,  dissolving 
Strut rii a  (atri/thi-o).  See  Ostrich,  the  precipitate  with  alcohol,  and  crys- 
OtruiUlU  tallizing.  Strychnine  forms  colorless 
Strntrnrmirltt*  (  stro"  -  thi-on'i-de  )  f  a  four-sided  prisms,  which  are  inodorous 
KJitiuitiuuuiuic  famiiy  of  terrestrial  and  intensely  poisonous.  One-eighth  of 
birds  incapable  of  flight,  the  wings  being,  a  grain  of  strychnine  is  sufficient  to  kill 
in  the  majority  of  instances,  merely  nidi-  a  large  dog :  three-eighths  of  a  grain 
mentary,  but  having  long  and  strong  produces  violent  tetanic  spasms  in  man, 
legs,  which  enable  them  to  run  with  great  while  half  a  grain  has  been  known  to 
rapidity.  This  family  includes  the  prove  fatal.  When  taken  in  small  doses 
ostrich,  cassowary,  emu,  etc.,  and  is  for  a  long  period  of  time  the  drug  pro- 
equivalent  to  the  Brevipennes  of  Cuvier  duces  increased  excitability  of  the  nerves, 
and  the  Ratita?  of  Huxley.  Strychnine  resists  putrefaction,  and  may 
Stnitt  Joseph,  an  English  antiquary,  therefore  be  detected  in  bodies  which 
WV1U11'  born  in  1742  or  1749,  was  have  been  buried  for  a  long  time.  This 
articled  to  \V.  \V.  Ryland,  the  engraver,  alkaloid  combines  with  acids,  forming 
and  obtained  the  gold  and  silver  medals  a  series  of  well-defined  salts;  a  series 
of  the  Royal  Academy.  In  1773  he  pub-  of  strychnine  derivatives  is  also  known, 
lished  his  Regal  and  Ecclesiastical  An-  in  which  the  hydrogen  is  partlv  replaced 
tiquitics  from  Edward  the  Confessor  to  by  such  groups  as  ethyl  (Ctfcl*),  amyl 
Henry   VIII,  and  shortly   afterwards  his  (CiHu),  etc. 

II  or  da   Angel-Cynnan,  or  Manner*,   Cus-  fifrvnririnft     (strik'nos),     a    genus    of 

torn*,     etc.,     of    the    English     (1774-76,  v^J^iiua    piantgf     nat.     order     Lo- 

three   vols.,   with   l.">7   plates).     lie   pub-  ganiacea*.     It    is    composed    of    trees    or 

lished   other  works  of  similar  character,  shrubs     which    do    not    yield     a     milky 

and    left    some   manuscripts,   from    which  juice,  and  have  opposite,  usually  nerved 

were  afterwards  published  his  Queenhoo-  leaves    and    corymbose    flowers;    some   of 

Hall,  a  romance,  concluded  by  Sir  Wal-  the  sjiecics  are  jKwseased  of  tendrils,  and 

ter  Scott;  Ancient  Times,  a  drama;  also  are    climbing    plants.     They    are    found 

The  Test  of  Guilt,  or  Traits  of  Ancient  principally  in  the  tropical  parts  of  Asia 

Superstition,   a    dramatic    tale.     He   died  and    America.     Among    the    species    are 

in  1802.  S.    nux-tomlea,    uux-vouiica,    poison-nut, 

StniVe    (stn>'v«^»      Friedrich      Georo  or   ratsbane;    S.   potatorum,  or  clearing- 

Wiliiklm      von,      astronomer,  nut;   #.   Ignatii,   or   St.    Ignatius'   bean; 

born   at   Altona,   (Germany,   in    171*3,   and  £.  colubrina,  or  sua ke wood ;   8,  tosifer*, 

was  educated   at    l>orpat    University.     In  woorali  or   poison-plant  of  Guiana.     See 

1813  he  entered   the   l>orpat  observatory,  the  separate  articles, 

and  was  appointed  director  in  1S17.     On  StrVTte      (strip ».    Rev.    John,    ecclesi- 

the   completion    of    the    Russian   observa-  KJI'1JrFc     astical  historian,  born  at  Lon- 

tory    at     Pulkova,    near    St.    Petersburg,  don    in    W43,    and    was    educated    at    St. 

in    1KM.    he    was   nominated   its   director,  Paul's  School,  and  Cambridge  University, 

and   here  lie  continued   his  researches  on  where   he    graduated    B.A.    in    ItitiR.     In 

nebula*  and  double  stars.     From   1SU5  to  ltitR)    he    became    vicar   of    Low    Leyton, 

181U    he   was   enlaced    on   the   triangula-  and    remained    there    till    within    a    few 

tion   of   Livonia,   and   from    lSTM)  to   1S45  Years  of   his  death.     He  published  noth- 

he  was  co  mt-ctcd   with   the  measurement  ing  till  after  he  was  fifty,  and  his  works 

of  the  arc  ot    the  meridian  in   the  Raltic  consist    for   the   most   part   of   transcrin- 

provinces,     which     was     afterwards     ex-  tions    of    curious    and    valuable    papers, 

tended     to     the     Antic    Ocean    and    the  which   he   brought   to   light    for   the  first 

Danube.     1 1.    ,ii,Mi  i,,   isr>|.  time.     The  chief  of  them  are  Memorials 

StrV      or  SruYI   <*t re),  a  town  of  Aus-  of    Vranmer    (HHH),    followed    bv    the 

J'     tria.    in    Galicia.    situated    on    a  Lives    of    Sir    Thomas    Smith,    Bishop 

fiver   of    the    same    name.     It    was    the  Aylmer,  Archbishop   Parker,  and  Arch- 


Stuart 


Stuart 


bishop   Whitgift.     Ilis   magnumopua  was 
Ecclesiastical     Memorials      (three     vols., 
1721).     He  died  at  Hackney  in  1737. 
StUart     (  sto'^rt  ) ,    The    Family    of. 

This  house  derives  its  name 
from  the  important  office  of  steward  of 
the  royal  household  of  Scotland.  The 
name  is  often  written  Stewart,  and 
occasionally  Stcuart,  The  form  of 
Stuart  was  first  assumed  when  Queen 
Mary  went  to  France,  and  was  adopted 
hy  all  her  descendants.  The  founder  of 
the  house  seems  to  have  been  a  Norman 
baron  named  Alan,  whose  second  son, 
Walter,  entered  the  service  of  David  I 
of  Scotland,  and  became  dapifcr,  or 
steward  of  the  royal  household.  Walter 
obtained  large  grants  of  land  from 
David,  and  died  in  1240.  Alexander, 
the  fourth  steward,  had  two  sons  — 
James,  who  succeeded  him  in  1283,  and 
John,  known  in  history  as  the  Sir  John 
Stewart  of  Itankyl,  who  was  killed  at 
Falkirk  (July  2%  121)8  L  James  was 
chosen  as  one  of  the  regents  on  the 
death  of  Alexander  III,  and  died  in  the 
service  of  Bruce  in  l.'iOl).  His  son, 
Walter,  the  sixth  steward,  married 
Marjory,  daughter  o*  King  Robert  I,  a 
union  which  secured  to  his  family  the 
crown  of  Scotland  in  the  event  of  the 
extinction  of  the  royal  line.  He  died 
in  132*5,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son, 
HoiiEKT,  the  seventh  steward,  who,  on 
the  death  of  David  II  without  issue, 
succeeded  to  the  crown  as  Robert  II 
in  1371.  For  the  subsequent  history  of 
the  roval  line  see  the  articles  Scotland; 
Robert  II;  Robert  III;  James  /,  //, 
///,  IV.  V;  Mary  Stuart;  James  I  (of 
England)  :  Charles  I  and  II;  James 
II;  William  and  Mary;  ami  Anne, 
Mary  of  Mndeua,  second  wife  of  James 
II  of  Fnglaud,  gave  birth  to  James 
I'M  ward  Francis,  prince  of  Wales,  com- 
monly called  the  Old  Pretender,  or  the 
Oieviilicr  St.  (Jeorge.  In  171.")  an  un- 
successful attempt  was  made  by  the 
.lai-obitfs,  <>r  Stuart  party,  to  set  this 
priii<-f  on  the  tlmme  of  his  ancestors 
by  force  of  arms.  lie  married  a  grand- 
daughter of  .Jnhn  Sohicski,  king  of 
Poland,  by  wImhii  lie  had  two  sons. 
Charles  I'M  wan  I.  the  Young  Pretender 
I  m'c  Charles  Edirard  Stuart »,  and 
Henry  Ilciiedict  Maria  Clement,  who 
became  a  cardinal  in  1717.  The  last 
male  representative  of  the  branch  of  the 
Stuart  line  defended  from  Henrietta 
Maria,  daughter  nf  Charles  I,  was 
Fram-is  V.  ex-duke  of  Modcna,  who  died 
childless.  \n\ ember  20,  lN7."i.  Many  of 
the  nuhle  families  oT  Scotland  are  de- 
fended from  other  branches  of  the  Stuart 
line. 


StnorT     Arabella,     born    at    Chtts- 
otuurt,    worth  ta  15?5>  wag  the  on|j 

child  of  Charles  Stuart,  earl  of  Lennox, 
brother  of  Lord  Darn  ley,  and  was  great* 
granddaughter  of  Margaret  Tudor, 
daughter  of  Henry  VII,  thus  being  in 
the  line  of  succession  to  the  English 
throne.  On  the  death  of  Queen  Elba* 
beth,  an  abortive  conspiracy  was 
formed  for  setting  up  Arabella  Stuart 
in  opposition  to  her  cousin  James.  Her 
private  marriage  to  William  Seymour, 
grandson  of  the  Earl  of  Hertford, 
alarmed  the  court,  and  she  and  her  hus- 
band were  placed  in  confinement.  They 
both  escaped,  but  the  Lady  Arabella  wai 
recaptured  and  placed  in  the  Tower, 
where  she  remained  a  close  prisoner  until 
her  death  on  September  27,  1015. 
Sin  or*  Charles  Edward.  SeeChtria 
OlUttrt,  E(hrard  Stuart. 

S+TiarT     Gilbert     Charles,     painter, 
Dtuaii,,    bom   at   xarragansettf  Rhode 

Island,  in  1755.  He  studied  in  London 
under  Benjamin  West,  and  painted 
there  a  number  of  portraits  with  such 
ability  as  to  win  a  high  reputation. 
After  his  return  to  the  United  States 
he  painted  a  portrait  of  Washington, 
which  is  esteemed  the  best  ever  made, 
also  portraits  of  Adams,  Jefferson 
Madison.  Mrs.  Washington,  and  other 
distinguished  Americans.  He  died  July 
27.  1828. 

Stnorf  James  Elwell  Brown,  sol- 
omul  l>  dier,  born  in  Patrick  Co.,  Vir- 
ginia, in  1832;  was  graduated  from  the 
West  Point  Military  Academy  in  1SV4: 
and  became  captain  in  1800.  In  1801 
he  resigned  his  commission  in  the  United 
States  army  and  entered  the  Confederate 
service,  lie  was  in  charge  of  the  Con- 
federate cavalry  at  the  first  battle  of 
Bull  Hun  and  in  October,  18G2.  made  a 
daring  aud  successful  raid  to  Chambers- 
burg,  Pa.  He  was  promoted  Major- 
General  aud  commanded  troops  M 
i'hancellorsville,  Gettysburg,  and  the 
Wilderness,  aud  on  May  12,  18(14.  wot 
mortally  wounded  in  a  fight  with  Sheri- 
dan's cavalry. 

Stuart  *'()1IN  M'Douall,  a  celebrated 
'  Australian  explorer,  born  in 
Scotland  in  ISIS.  In  1844-40  be  accom- 
panied Sturt's  expedition  aa  draughts* 
uian.  and  in  1.X58,  making  six  expedition* 
into  (he  interior,  he  successfully  explored 
the  country  west  of  Lake  Torrens,  in 
Sou tu  Australia.  In  18<G  he  achieved 
tin*  difficult  task  of  crossing  the  Austra- 
lian continent  near  the  center  from  south 
to  north,  lie  died  at  London  in  IStitiL 
Me  wrote  Explorations  in  Austral*. 
edited  aud  published  in  1804  bj  W. 
Hard  man,  London. 


Qttio-H-  Moses,  an  American  thcolo- 
OtUUrt,    glfXUt    fo^    flt    Wilt0Ilf    Con. 

necticut,  in  1780,  and  was  educated  at 
Yale  College.  He  was  called  to  the  bar 
in  1802,  but  abandoned  law  for  theology. 
In  1810  he  was  appointed  professor  of 
sacred  literature  at  the  theological  semi- 
nary in  Andover,  a  post  he  held  for 
thirty-eight  years,  during  which  time  he 
published     several     (Jreek     and     Hebrew 

fra inmnrs,  commentaries  on  some  of  St. 
'aul's  Epistles  and  on  the  Apocalypse, 
Hint*  on  the.  Prophecies,  A  Critical  His- 
tory and  Defense  of  the  Old  Testament 
Canon,  and  many  other  works.  lie  died 
at  Andover.  Massachusetts,  in  1ST>2. 
Stliart  Ritth  M'Enkky,  author,  l>orn 
'  in  Louisiana  and  educated  in 
New  Orleans  till  IS*;."*.  She  is  the 
author  of  many  humorous  negro  dialect 
tales.  Of  these  may  be  named  Carlotta's 
intended.  The  "Woman's  Exchange,  The 
Hirer's  Children,  and  Aunt  Amity's 
Silver  Wcddina, 

Stubbs  J8!"1,^;  William,  an  Kng- 
hsh  historian  and  divine,  was 
born  in  182."),  and  was  educated  al  Itipon 
Grammar-school,  whence  he  proceeded 
to  Oxford  I'niversity  and  latterly  be- 
came a  fellow  of  Trinity  Collesre.  In 
ISIS  he  was  ordained,  and  became  vicar 
of  Xa\es(ock,  Kssex,  in  1S.">0.  He  sub- 
sequently held  several  important  posi- 
tions and  in  lsss  Uvaine  bishop  <u 
Oxford,  lie  edited  many  valuable  his- 
torical works  in  the  Kolls  Series,  in- 
cluding I'hrnnirh-x  find  M<  mnrials  of  tin 
Ittlgn  of  Richard  1  (  ISdl-tiTii  ;  < testa 
Ifeoi*  llmriri  11  <lSf,7»:  <'hr,>ni<l,  uf 
Kog*r  lloredm  (lS72-7o»:  Memorials 
of  St.  l)unst(ii\  (ls7l>:  and  Optra 
Kadulphi  de  Oifto  tlsir.i.  His  ,hief 
work  is  the  Coitxtit  utinnnl  llistnry  t>f 
England  (three  volumes,  1S74-7S».  He 
published  many  other  works  |>«><*jdes  the 
above,  and  was  a  member  of  various  Kng- 
lisli  and  foreign  learned  societies,  uaiuiug 
a  high  standing  both  as  author  Mini  critic. 
lie  died   in    l'.Mll. 

StllCCO  <stuk'koi.  a  line  plaMcr,  used 
as  a  coalini;  for  walK  and  to 
give  them  a  tini^ln-il  surf.iee.  Stueco  for 
internal  decorative  purpo-irs  js  a  com- 
position of  very  line  sand.  pul\cri/<'d 
marble,  and  g\p»um,  mixed  with  water 
till  it  is  of  a  proper  consistency.  The 
HtUcco  employed  for  external  purposes  "in 
of  a  coar<er  kind,  and  \ariously  prepared, 
the  diflVrent  sort**  b»-im:  generally  dis- 
tinguished by  the  name  of  cement*. 
Some  of  these  take  a  surface  ami  polish 
:ilmo<*i  equal  to  that  of  the  finest  marble. 
The  third  coat  of  three  coat  plaster  is 
termed  stucio,  consisting  of  tine  lime 
n«ui     mind.      There      is     a     species     called 


bastard  stucco,  in  which  a  small  portion 
of  hair  is  used. 

Stud-b00kv  a  ^.book  cyrtaininB  the 
'  pedigrees  of  famous  ani- 
mals, especially  horses.  There  are  stud- 
books  also  for  cattle,  special  breeds  of 
dogs,  etc. 

Studding-sails    c«tud'in*-rtte),  for- 

~vM«*«**4»&  ««.**«  merly  called  scud- 
ding-sails,  fine-weather  sails  set  outside 
the  square  sails.  The  top-mast  and  top- 
gallant studding-sails  are  those  which 
are  set  outside  the  top-sails  and  top- 
gallant-sails; they  have  yards  at  the 
head,  and  are  spread  at  the  foot  by 
booms  which  slide  out  on  the  extremities 
of  the  lower  and  top-sail  yards,  and 
their  heads  or  yards  are  hoisted  up  to 
the  top-sail  and  top-gallant-sail  yard- 
arms. 

StuffinCT-boX,  a  <:»»trivanee  for  se- 
~v «»***«»£  wA,     euriiiic  a  steam,  air,  or 

water-tight  joint  when  it  is  required  to 
pass  a  movable  rod  out  of  a  vessel  or 
into  it.  It  consists  of  a  close  Ikjx  cast 
round  the  hole  through  which  the  rod 
passes,  and  in  which  is  laid,  around  the 
rod  and  in  contact  with  it,  a  quantity 
of  hemp  or  other  material  called  puc Ic- 
ing, this  packing  being  lubricated  with 
oily  matter.  The  siutliug-liox  is  used  in 
steam-engines,  pumps,  on  the  shaft  of  a 
screw-steamer  where  it  passes  through 
the  stern,  etc.     See  Piston. 

Stuhlweissenburgr  ffi'/W^ 

of  Hungary,  *M)  miles  southwest  of 
Budapest.  It  was  for  five  centuries  the 
crowning-place  of  the  Hungarian  kings, 
but  has  now  lost  its  former  iui|M»rtance. 
It  contains  some  line  buildings,  among 
which  are  a  cathedral,  built  in  1752. 
a    bishop's    palace,   ami   a    theater.     I'op. 

::2,u;7. 

Stupa. 


See  Dagoba. 


Stlirdv     fst»r'di»,  a  disease   to   which 
*      sheep    are    liable,    also    called 
staggers   (which  seel. 

Sturgeon  '  ^'''-i1111  *•  »  ganoid  fish 
o  vu  ot  the  genus  At  ipenner, 
family  Sturionida>.  (be  members  of  which 
family  are  all  popularly  included  under 
(he    name    sturgeon.     The    general    form 


fcliurgcon. 

of  (he  sturgeon  is  elongated  and  rather 
slender,  the  snout  long  and  pointed;  the 
UmIv  is  covered  with  numerous  bony 
plates  in  luugitudiual  rows;  the  exterior 


Sturgis  Stuttgart 

portion  of  the  head  is  also  well  mailed;  tccture,   The  Appreciation   of  Sculpture, 

the    mouth    placed    under    the    snout    is  History  of  Architecture,  etc. 

small  and   funnel-shaped,   without  teeth,  SturllLSOn      Snobbi.    See    Snorri 

and  provided  with  tentacle-like  filaments  WVIUiUOWUJ    Sturluson. 

or  barbules.     The  eyes  and  nostrils  are  Qtnrnna      See  Starling, 

on  the  side  of  the  head.     On  the  back  is  »tullAliB- 

a  single  dorsal-fin,  and  the  tail  is  forked,  fiflirt  ®IB  Charles,  an  Australian  ex- 
but  is  heterocercal  or  unequally  lobed,  IJ"I**I'»  plorer,  born  in  India  in  lTUti. 
and  is  provided  with  a  row  of  spines  He  entered  the  army,  and  in  1825  wot 
along  its  upper  margin.  The  sturgeons  stationed  at  Sidney,  New  South  Wales, 
are  sea-fish,  but  ascend  the  larger  rivers  with  the  rank  of  captain.  In  1828  be 
of  Europe  in  great  abundance,  and  are  led  an  expedition  to  explore  the  interior 
the  objects  of  important  fisheries.  The  of  Australia,  and  discovered  the  Mac- 
flesh  of  most  of  the  species  is  whole-  quarie,  Castlereagh,  and  Darling  riven, 
some  and  agreeable  food ;  their  roe  is  lie  also  explored  the  Murrumbidgee,  and 
converted  into  caviare  (see  Caviare),  in  1830  discovered  the  Murray.  In  1844 
and  their  air-bladder  affords  the  finest  he  penetrated  to  the  great  barren  region 
isinglass.  The  common  sturgeon  (.lei-  nearly  in  the  center  of  the  continent 
penscr  sturio)  inhabits  the  North  Ameri-  Subsequently  he  was  made  colonial  sec- 
can  and  European  seas,  migrating  dur-  retury  of  South  Australia,  and  the  ex- 
ing  early  summer  into  the  larger  rivers  posure  to  which  he  was  subjected  bar- 
and  lakes.  Its  flesh  is  firm  and  well-  ing  undermined  his  health,  he  received  a 
flavored,  somewhat  resembling  veal,  pension  from  the  colony.  He  returned 
The  general  body  color  is  yellow;  its  to  England  totally  blind,  and  died  in 
length  is  usually  5  or  0  to  8  feet,  but  it  1809.  He  wrote  Tico  Expeditions  into 
may  reach  12  feet.  The  food  consists  of  the  Interior  of  South  Australia  in  18&- 
molluscs,  small  crustaceans  and  small  SI  (Lond.  1833),  and  Narrative  of  •* 
fishes.  When  caught  in  the  Thames,  Expedition  into  Central  Australia  •* 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Lord-mayor  lS-i'i-J/O  (Lond.  1840). 
of  Loudon,  it  may  be  claimed  by  that  Stuttering*  ^ee  Stammering. 
dignitary;    formerly    it    used    to    be    re-  °I'UI'I'C1'111&« 

garded   as  a  royal  fish  reserved   for  the  fitllttrort     (stut'g&rt),  capital  of  the 

sovereign.     The  sterlet    {A  ruthCuus)    is  »^'u•^'l'5a'1,'     kingdom    of    Wflrtemberg. 

found  in  (he  Volga  and  the  Danube.     Its  S.    Germany,    beautifully    situated    near 

flesh    is    the    most   delicate,   and    its   roe  the  left  bank  of  the  Neckar,  and  closely 

yields    the    best    caviare.     The    great    or  surrounded     by     vineyard     slopes,     816 

white  sturgeou,  or  beluga    (.1.  huso),  is  feet  above  the  sea.     With  the  exception 

found    in    the    Danube,    the    Volga,    and  of  part  of  the  lower  and  older  'own,  it 

other  rivers  running  into  the  Black  and  consists  of  spacious  streets  and  tquarea 

Caspian   Seas.     It    frequently  exceeds  12  lined  with  fine  buildings,  among  the  lat- 

and   15  feet  in  length,  and  weighs  above  ter    being    the    new    palace,    finished   in 

1200    pounds.     The    flesh    is    not    much  1807;  the  old  palace  (1570)  ;  the  Stifts- 

estecmed,  but  the  fiuest  isinglass  is  made  kirche,  a  Gothic  structure  of  the  fifteenth 

from    its  air-bladder.     There  are   several  century;     the     Gothic     hospital     church, 

species  peculiar  to  North  America.     One  containing   a  statue  of  our   Saviour  by 

of    these,    the    fresh-water   sturgeon,    (A.  Dannecker;  and  several  other  churches; 

rubicundux),  inhabits  the  great  lakes  and  the    royal    library    (500,000   vols.);   the 

connected  streams.  museum    and    picture-gallery;    the   poly- 

Stlirfris     n    clty    °*    St#    *J°8eCn    C°*»  technic  school;  a  great  building  contain- 

o         Michigan,    near   the    Indiana  ing  the  exchange  and  concert-rooms,  etc.; 

bonier,    80    miles    s.    of    Grand    Rapids,  the   theater,   the   town-house,   and   many 

Manufactures     include     furniture,     brass  other  buildings.     There  are  ::veral  high- 


goods,  foundry  and  machine-shop  products,,  class  educational  establishments,  the 
cutlery,  tanks,  etc.  Pop.  (1910)  3635;  polytechnic  being  the  chief.  Stuttgart 
(1920)  rm7K  is  the  chief  center  in  South  Germany  for 
Stlinris  Iti'KKKLL,  architect  and  au-  the  book-trade,  connected  with  which  are 
o  '  thor.  born  in  Italtiinnrc  Co.,  paper-mills,  type-foundries,  printing- 
Maryland,  in  1S.'J«V ;  died  February  11,  presses,  and  lithographic  establishments. 
VMYX  He  was  graduated  from  tbe  Col-  The  other  leading  manufactures  Include 
leg«»  of  New  York  in  INTiii,  studied  nrchi-  dyes,  chemicals,  woolen  and  cotton 
lecture,  practiced  it  until  issi);  after-  goods,  various  fancy  articles.  Jewelry, 
wards  became  active  in  the  management  musical  instruments,  mathematical  and 
of  Art  Societies  in  New  York  and  in  lee-  scientific  instruments,  liqueurs,  confee- 
tures  on  art  subject*.  lie  wrote  much  on  tionery,  and  beer.  Stuttgart  date*  from 
art,  his  works  including  L'uroman  Archi-  1228,  and  in   1320  became  tfet 


Stuyvesant 


Styrax 


bis 
ant 
but 
of 


of  the  counts  of  Wlirtemberg.  From 
1436  to  1482  it  was  much  improved  and 
enlarged,  and  has  since,  with  only  a 
short  interval,  been  the  capital.  East- 
ward from  Stuttgart,  and  almost  con- 
nected with  it  by  the  royal  palace 
grounds,  is  the  town  of  Cannstatt.  Pop. 
(1910)  285,589. 
StnwMflnt     (Btl've-sant),     Peter, 

Diuyvesanx   born  in  UoIland  in  1{m ; 

in  1G47  was  made  director-general  of  the 
Dutch  colony  of  the  New  Netherlands, 
a  position  he  held  until  1004,  when  the 
colony  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Eng- 
lish and  became  known  as  New  York. 
His  administration  was  vigorous  and 
rather  arbitrary,  the  result  being  that 
the  people  refused  to  support  him  in 
resistance  to  the  English.  Stuyves- 
went  to  Holland  the  next  year, 
soon  returned,  and  passed  the  rest 
his  life  at  bis  farm  called  the 
Bouwerij,  from  which  the  present 
Bowery  in  the  city  of  New  York  has  its 
name,  lie  died  in  1082. 
StVG     (sti'»  known  also  as  hordeolum), 

*  a  little  boil  on  the  margin  of  the 
eyelid,  which  commences  in  the  follicle 
of  one  eyelash.  Styes  are  most  common 
in  young  people,  especially  in  anemic 
girls,  and  are  mostly  associated  with 
some  obvious  derangement  of  the  general 
health,  which  should  be  made  the  sub- 
ject of  treatment.  The  tumor  generally 
bursts  in  a  few  days,  and  it  is  very 
seldom  necessary  to  puncture  it.  Warm- 
water  dressings  with  lint  and  oiled  silk 
should   be  applied. 

Stvle     (stI,)t  in  botany,  the  prolooga- 

*  tion  of  the  summit  of  the  ovary 
which  supports  the  stigma. 
Sometimes  it  is  entirely 
wanting,  and  then  the 
stigma  is  sessile,  as  in 
the  poppy  and  tulip.  When 
the  ovnry  is  composed  of 
a  single  carpel,  the  style 
is  also  single,  and  the 
number  of  styles  varies  ac- 
cording to  the  number  of 
carpels,  though  when  the 
carpels    are    numerous    the 

styles   may   be    united. 
Stvle     ^LD  au(*  ^Tkw*     ^ee  L'ahndar. 

Q+Trli+AQ  (struts),  or  Pillar  Saints 
°Vlllw  (from  the  Greek  stylos,  col- 
umn; in  Latin,  saiuti  columnarvs) ,  a 
class  of  Christian  saiuts,  who,  by  way 
of  penance,  passed  the  greater  part  of 
their  lives  on  the  top  of  high  columns. 
This  method  of  self-torture  was  intro- 
duced by  Simeon  the  Stylite  (St. 
Simeon  Stylites),  a  Syrian  monk  who 
lived   in   the  open   air  near   Antioch,  on 


a,  Style:  b, 
Stigaia. 


the  top  of  a  column  40  cubits  high  and 
only  3  feet  in  diameter  at  the  top. 
Here  ne  remained  for  many  yean,  till 
his  death  in  459  or  400.  It  appears, 
however,  that  he  must  have  descended 
at  times,  since  he  cured  the  sick  by  his 
touch,  and  performed  sundry  other 
miracles,  wrote  epistles,  and  took  part  in 
political  quarrels.  His  example  was  imi- 
tated by  many  persons  in  Syria  and  Pal- 
estine, and  the  mania  continued  until 
the  twelfth  century. 

Stylobate   (■triu-bit).   ^   architect 

*  ture,  generally,  any  sort  of 

basement  upon  which  columns  are  placed 
to  raise  them  above  the  level  of  the 
ground  or  floor;  but,  technically,  a  con- 
tinuous unbroken  pedestal  upon  which 
an  entire  range  of  columns  stands,  con- 
tradistinguished from  pedestals,  which 
are  merely  detached  fragments  of  a 
stylobate  placed  beneath  each  column. 
StylODS    UU'toP8)*    See   Strepsiptera. 

Stvntin  (stip'tik),  a  remedy  that  has 
otypuu    t^e   yirtue   Qf   clottinf   bloodf 

or  of  closing  the  aperture  of  a  wounded 
vessel.  Oak  bark  decoction,  gall-nuts  in 
powder  or  infusion,  matico,  and  tur- 
pentine, are  styptics  derived  from  the 
vegetable  kingdom ;  and  from  the  min- 
eral are  derived  salts  of  iron,  the  sul- 
phates of  copper  and  tine,  the  acetate 
of  lead  and  the  nitrate  of  silver. 

StVTftCeffi  (  stI-ra'se-6  )  Styraca'cs, 
wv;iftvc«     a  gmajj  nat  on]er  of  plants 

belonging  to  the  polycarpous  group  of 
monopetalous  exogens.  The  species  are 
trees  or  shrubs  with  alternate  leaves 
without  stipules.  The  flowers  are  usu- 
ally axillary,  and  are  either  solitary  or 
clustered,  with  membranaceous  bracts; 
the  fruit  is  a  drupe,  the  seeds  few  or 
solitary.  The  species  are  chiefly  found 
in  the  temperate  and  tropical  parts  of 
North  and  South  America,  and  also 
in  Asia  and  Africa.  The  order  is  chiefly 
remarkable  for  furnishing  the  storax 
and  benzoin  of  commerce.  Some  of  the 
species  are  used  for  dyeing  vellow.  The 
order  includes  the  snowdrop-tree  of 
North  America  (HaUsia  tetraptera). 
StvraX  (stl'raks),  a  genus  of  plants, 
J****-  nat#  order  Sty  races?,  of  which 
it  is  the  type.  The  species  are  elegant 
trees  aud  shrubs,  with  entire  leaves  and 
white  or  cream-colored  racemose  flowers. 
They  are  principally  natives  of  America 
and  Asia  ;  one  is  found  in  Europe,  and 
one  in  Africa.  8.  officinalis,  also  called 
storax,  is  a  native  of  Syria,  Italy,  and 
most  parts  of  the  Levant.  It  yields  the 
storax  of  commerce  (which  see).  8, 
Hcnzoin  (gum-benjamin  tree)  is  a  native 
of    Sumatra    and    Java.     It    yields    the 


Styria 


gum  bcnaoin  of  commerce.  (See  Ben- 
zoin.) The  hardy  species  of  Ulyrai  ore 
well  adapted  {or  slim  blip  rips,  on  ac- 
count  of  their  foliuee  uud  handsome 
flowers. 

Stvrin  (stir'i-a;  German.  Blritv 
otyrla  invli,  a  duchy  of  Austria, 
bounded  by  Upper  nnd  Loner  Austria, 
HuUKiu-y.     Croatia.     Camiola.     t'aviui  l,i>i, 

and   Salzburg;   arm,  »<i~i)  square   miles. 

The  whole  duchy,  villi  [he  exception  of 
(he  southern  part,  is  mountainous.  The 
Nuric  Alps  trmerse  the  district  between 
the  K tins  and  Hie  -Mur.  tlie  Mr.vriaii  Alps 
between  the  Jlnr  nnd  the  llruie;  nurl 
the  Cnrnie  Alps  between  the  iJrave  aiul 
the  Save.  These  mountains  rise  to  a 
height  of  between  TOlPO  nnd  HMO  feet, 
and  are  rieh  in  minerals.  Siyrin  be- 
longs to  the  basin  of  the  Danube,  which 
draius    it    by    mean*    of    the    four    rivers 


German  duchy  which,  after  bearing  the 
i ui  iiic  of  Alcmanuia,  from  Ita  onejnnl 
inhabitants,  the  Alemannl,  changed  it  to 
Sni'vki  or  Si  hwnbenlnnd,  in  consequence 
of  Hie  incursion  of  the  Suevi.  On  the 
division  of  the  kingdom  ,->f  the  Franks 
hi  8-13.  Sun  liia,  along  with  Bnvnrtn, 
became  as  it  were  the  nucleus  of  Ger- 
many, and  its  mien  continued  for  many 
ti'iiliirii's  to  bold  a  prominent  place  in 
its  history.  In  1370  was  formed,  chiefly 
by  the  union  of  its  towns,  the  celebrated 
Kunhian  League.  From  1">12  to  IS*.*! 
iSimbiu  farmed  one  of  the  ten  circles 
ioio  which  the  German  Empire  war 
divided.  It  is  now  divided  between 
VVilrt  embers,  Bail™,  Bavaria,  lloben- 
zollern,  and  Lie  h  ten  stein.  The  name  of 
Simbia  is  given  to  a  division  of  Bavaria; 
area,  3730  square  miles;  pop.  713,uSl. 
Augsburg  is  its  capital. 


fe'i::.. ",:;; 


mi.    l'o].. 

Styx^j; 


t-ullr.' 


...    tins,  luir   coast    of    Kant    Africa    and    the  ad- 

>y    arc     raised.     The     vine  jacent   inlands,  a  people  of  mixed  Arabic 

in      many     districts.      The  i:iid    tuuive    African    origin.     They    Ion 

of    wcallh    :in>    the    forests  the   most    important   part   of   the  subject! 

dairy-fanning,      mining,  "f     the    Sultan    of    Zanzibar,     and     theit 

mi's.      Ci-.'iiz     is     the    capi-  l:iii;iu:i^['   in   the  common   medium  of  COM- 

."KUITiS,      the      majority      of  inniiieution   ill   Enut   Africa. 

Icruiiiii  descent.  Suftkin     (*wil'kfn).     or     Sauakis,    a 

.  in  Greek  and  Iloman  uiv-  s'uttRi"    seaport  of  Nubia,  on  the  waat 

,    the   nninn   of  a   river   of  const    of    the    Iteil    Sea.     The    principal 

■■siiiiiK.     Styx    was    nNn    a  |inrt   of   the  town    lies  on  a  small  rack* 

ilio.   nhii-e  water  was  con-  ishind.      but      there      is      also      a     portion 

us.  I VA     Kair  i     surrounded    by     fortification* 

Sw.uiia     fswi'lil-n:     fler-  -u    the    mainland.     The    Mahdlat    rising 

i,    HthteabiHi,    an    umieiit  iu     the     Soudan    almost    completely    lie- 


Suarez 


Submarine  Boats 


stroyed  the  trade  of  Suakin,  but  this  has 
since  revived,  gums,  ivory  and  tobacco  be- 
ing exported.  It  is  a  station  for  pilgrims 
bound  for  Mecca,  and  has  a  population  of 
about  12,000. 

SliareZ  (swa'reth),  Francis,  one  of 
the  most  eminent  scholastic 
and  polemic  writers  of  the  Honmn  Catho- 
lic  Church,  was  born  at  (iraiiada  in 
1548;  died  at  Lisbon  in  1H17.  He  en- 
tered the  society  of  Jesuits  in  15<»4,  and 
soon  became  professor  in  succession  at 
Valladolid,  Home,  Alcala.  and  Salamanca. 
In  1597  Philip  II  appointed  him  principal 
professor  of  divinity  at  the  University  of 


Submarine  Boatg    l^S\^k 

descend  into  and  move  under  water. 
While  prior  to  the  year  1773  many  sub- 
marine boats  were  constructed,  in  that 
year  the  first  designed  for  or  used  in 
actual  warfare  was  built  by  David  Bush- 
nell.  The  hull  of  this  boat  was  only  large 
enough  for  one  man,  who  drove  and 
steered  it  and  caused  it  to  descend  or  rise. 
A  fore-and-aft  shaft  fitted  with  a  screw 
propeller  furnished  the  motive  power. 
This  could  be  operated  by  the  hand 
or  foot,  and  gave  a  speed  of  two  to 
three   knots   ahead   or   astern.     To   sub- 
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SUBMARINE  BOAT 

1,  inner  hull;   2.  outer  hul1;  3,  tli*-k:   4.  l*>ttoin  hatch  for  Tnin«*  planting:  .1,  J*vk  t-ontrol  itation;   C,  innrr  rooninc 
to«rr;  7.  dork  *hrd  amilttnnoi  lr;  K,  mitral  hatt-nwuy:  0,  |Trwrop«i;  10,  iiumt:    11.  rnjnnt*  room;    12,  compress*  a 
airUnk*;  13.  fir^h  water  tank;  11,  water  l>alla.«t  in  outer  hull;    1*>.  fuel  oil  *torw;    lfi,  lubricating  oil storage;    18, 
propeller*;  l'.\  rvver>inK  pear;   2»»,  mot  or-ffi'tit*m  torn;   21,  Die**!  rn»;iiiai;   22,  rlcctric  Htoragi*  batter**;    23,  officers 
quarterv;  24,  galley;  2.">,  crvw'a  •(uartvni;    27,  2S,  rudder*;   20,  3n,  h> <JropUnt*  or  diving  rudders;  31,  twin  torpedo 

tulw*. 


Coimbra.  a  position  ho  held  until  his 
death.  The  must  recent  edition  of  his 
works,  iu  twenty-eight  vols.,  4to,  was 
completed  in   Paris  in   1  St  it  J. 

SuhiflPO  (sti-hr'a-ko ;  ancient.  Suhla- 
<iu<um),  a  town  <>f  Italy,  in 
the  province  of  Home,  on  a  height  near 
the  right  l>:mk  of  tin-  Tevermie,  .'»ft  miles 
east  of  Kiiim*.  It  has  a  line  old  castle, 
formerly  often  occupied  by  the  popes;  re- 
mains of  Nero's  villa  ;  and  in  the  ncigh- 
lkirhood  interest  itig  inonasteri.w.  Pop. 
StH).*:. 

Sublimation    [  ^ll!,-1i'lI"fllH,!vli! ) '  in 

process  by  whicli  sohil 
substances  are.  by  the  aid  of  heat,  con- 
verted into  \ii|nir,  \»  hich  is  again  con- 
densed into  tin*  solid  state  by  the  applica- 
tion ot  cold. 


merge  the  vessel  water  was  admitted  b» 
a  valve,  and  was  pumped  out  by  a  hand- 
worked force  pump.  The  boat's  maga- 
zine was  two  pieces  of  oak  bolted  together 
ami  designed  to  hold  1,'H)  pounds  of  gun- 
ivowdcr.  It  was  detachable  ami  fitted  with 
a  screw  for  attaching  it  to  a  ship's  bot- 
tom. At  one  time  the  operator  of  this 
t»oat  was  able  to  get  beneath  the  bottom 
of  an  Knglish  man-of-war  ofT  New  Lon- 
don, hut  was  prevented  from  blowing  her 
up  by  his  inability  to  drive  the  attaching 
screw  through  her  copper  sheathing.  Late 
in  the  eighteenth  and  early  in  the  nine- 
teenth century  Robert  Fulton  built  sev- 
eral submarines,  the  latest  of  which  was 
NO i. j  ft.  long.  This  boat  was  driven  by 
steam  engines.  Between  that  time  ana 
lJMrj,  when  the  lTnited  State*  acquired  a 
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Holland    submarine,    muny    experiments  shipping.     Thousands  of  ships  were  tor- 
were  carried  out  in  submarine  naval  con-   pedoed,  with  great  loss  of  life.    The  most 
Btruction.    During  the  Civil  war  the  Con-   atrocious  example  of  this  sort  of  warfare 
federates  had  a  craft  which  had  no  free-   was  the  sinking  by  a  tSerman  submarine, 
board  and  which  succeeded  in  blowing  up   on   May  7.   li)lo,  of  the   Lutitania,  over 
the  U.  S.  S.  Ilousatonic  with  a  spar  tor-   1100  persons  hcins  drowned. 
pedo,    but   foundered   with   all  on  board.        Important  appliance:  of  the  submarine 
The    first    Holland    boats    used    by    the   am    the    periscope,    the    instrument    by 
United  States  navy  include  the  following   which  those  in  the  underwater  vessel  ran 
points  of  interest:  Length,  (£1.3  ft. ;  beam,   sec  what  is  going  on  above  the  water;  the 
11.75    ft. ;    displacement,    120    tons    sub-   Fessendon  oscillator,  a  sounding  a ppu re- 
merged.     They    were    fitted    with   storage   tus  by  which  signals  can  be  sent  through 
batteries    and    electric    motors    for    sub-   the  water  for  100  miles;    the  microphone, 
merged  running,  and  gasoline  engines  for   which  registers  sounds  and  enables  the  lis- 
surface  running,   which  also  operated  in   tenors  in  the  submarine  to  hear  the  ftp- 
charging  the  batteries.     The  surface  and   pronch   of  a  ship  five  miles  away;    and 
submerged  speeds  were  0  and  0.5  knots,   the  multiple  pump,  by  means  of  which  the 
respectively,   and   the  surface  radius  400  submarine  can  remain  practically  motion- 
miles.     The  boats  in  present  use   (1910)    less   under   water   at   any  desired   depth, 
are  of  several  different  types.     They  are   Camouflage    (</.    v. )t  was   applied  to  the 
divided   into   a  class   called   fleet   subma-   hulls  of  ships,  the  bizarre  colors  blending 
rines  of  about  loOO  tons,  with  a  surface   with  the  ocean  and  mill ing  the  vessels  less 
speed  of  not  less  than  20  knots,  and  coast   liable   to   detection.     To   counteract  this 
submarines  of  <5UU  tons  and  slower  speed,   device,    later   submarine   periscoiies   were 
In  these  craft  the  torpedo  tubes  have  an  fitted  with  ray  filters,  which  were  said  to 
automatic    loading   device.      Their   anna-  destroy  the  effect  of  the  camouflage, 
ment  consists  of  a  3-inch  gun,  a  machine       An  attempt  was  made  by  Germany  dur- 
gun  and  an  anti-aeroplane  gun;  they  are  ing  the  war  to  carry  on  her  trans-oceanic 
equipped  with  gyroscope  compasses;  are  trade   by   means   of  submarine,    and   the 
fitted  for  submerged  and  surface  signaling,  cargo  undersea   boat,   I)cut*ch1and,  made 
and  have  wireless  outfits.     While  the  sub-  two  trips  to  America  in  1910.     After  the 
marine  service  of  the  navy  has  been,  on   United  States  entered  the  war,  in  April 
the  whole,  remarkably  free  from  fatal  ac-  1017,  great  but  scarcely  successful  efforts 
cidents,    that   such   accidents   are   always   were  made  by  the  enemv  to  stop  the  flow 
possible  was  demonstrated  by  the  sinking  of  troons  to  Europe.     The  Tutcania*  car- 
of  the  Holland  boat  F-4,  which  went  down   rying  2170  Cnired  State*  troops,  wa*  tor 
in  300  feet  of  water  outside  of  Honolulu   pedoed    February    5,    1018,    off    Ireland. 
harbor,   March  25,  1015,  with  a  crew  of  with  a  loss  of  113  American  soldiers.    In 
21  men.     In  the  later  type  of  submarine  June,  1018.  < termini. \  carried  hor  suhmt- 
construction  the  Dieael  engine  (7.  r. )  has   line    offensive     <lin»ctlv     to     the     United 
been    installed,    and    gasoline,    which    has   States  bv  sinking  a  numl>cr  of  small  un- 
beeu  the  cause  of  many  accidents  aboard   armed  ships  off  the  North  Atlantic  coast. 
these  vessels,  has  been  displaced  by  heavy  QurtrnaririA  P.qKIa      a  rope  of  wires 
oil    as    fuel.      The    horsepower    of    these  oUDITiarine  baDie,    a  u  d     inaalati^l 

bed    of    a   sea 
which  ttle- 


oil    as    fuel.       I  he    horsepower    of    these  ~»~«#*vj    an< 

engines,  depending  on  the  type  of  craft,  is  materials  laid    along   the    hi 

from    ll^Mi   to   fiTMNl;    the   electric   motors       or  ocean   through 

for  submerged  running  are  of  a  maximum      I1 1  fill  graphic    messages 


•rge<i  running 
of  iM<H)  horsepower,  capable  of  producing 
speeds  of  U4  and  is  knots,  and  with  a 
radius  of  2.SIN)  and  IT.NN)  miles.  These 
craft  carry  an  armament  of  eight  21 -inch 
torpedo  tubes  and  two  4-inch  guns  on  dis- 
appearing mounts.  The  crew  is  made  up 
of  ,'t  executive  officers.  2  engineer  officers, 
a  surgeon  ami  4M  men. 

The  part  played  by  the  submarine  in 
the  Kiimpeiiii  war  ha*  Im-cii  oin*  of  con- 
siderable prominence.  It  has  been  carried 
011  mostly  by  the  Knglish  and  (icrman 
navies,  the  ilermuu  fleet  having  shown 
itself  particularly  destructive.      In   r-Vforu- 


partn 
101.".. 


ary,  1J*1.».  (icnuaiiy  declared  the  exist- 
ence of  a  win  /.■•!!•  around  the  ltritish 
Isles  and    ln^an    .1   ■».\>teuiatie   war  of  de- 


thi 


graphic  messages  are  trans- 
mittal. The  conducting  por- 
tion of  such  cables  consists  of 
a  number  of  pu  e  copper  wires 
twisted  into  a  strand  which  li 
covered  with  alternate  coat* 
ings  of  a  pitchy  mixture  and 
putta-percha.  This  core  it 
then  covered  with  Manila  yarn 
and  twisted  iron  wires.  The 
first  attempt  to  lay  a  sub- 
marine cable  was  made  In 
is."in,  iM'twecn  Dover  and  Ca- 
lais, but  the  cable  only  lasted 
a  few  hours  owing  to  friction 
against  the  rocks.  However, 
electric  communication  across 
channel    was    reestablished    not   loig* 


ill  I1:     1  . 1 ;  • 

Cable. 


struction    by    .subma  11110    on    merchant   after.    The  first  Atlantic  ciMe,  from  Ii%- 


1805.     Long  submarine  cables   now  cod-  grants  in  aid  of  shipping  and  may  be  ap- 

neot  nearly  all  parts  of  the  world.     8ig-  plied  to  any  of  the  following  objects :  boun- 

nals  through  the  cables  are  generally  re-  ties  for  the  construction  of  ships  and  their 

corded  by  Thompson's  mirror  gulvanom-  navigation  ;  payments  on  contracts  for  car- 

eter    and    also    by    his    siphon    recorder,  rying  the  mails ;  payments  to  shippers  who 

which   enables   the   transmission  of  mes-  contract  to  observe  specified  constructive 

sages  to  be  carried  on  with  great  rapidity,  details  in  shipbuilding  and  hold  their  ships 

There  were,  in  1912,  over  400  cables  in  in  readiness  to  act  as  auxiliary  naval  ves- 

use,   with   a   total   length    of   more   than  sels  in  time  of  war.    In  the  United  States 

200,000  miles.     See  Telegraph,  Electric,  the  first  postal  subvention  was  authorited 

Submarine  Forests  a  term  applied  £&.«"}  act  of  Congress,  March  3,  1845. 
OUUluttriXIC  X  uresis,   to  ^jg  £{  -imm  This  law,  with  various  changes,  has  been 

pure    peat,    consisting    of    roots,    stems,  fe-cnacted  from  time  to  time.     In  1891  a 

and    branches    of    trees,    etc.,    occupying  law    was    passed    empowering    the    I  ost- 

the  cites  on  which  they  grew,  but  which  master-General    to    make   contracts   with 

by   change   of   level    are   now   submerged  Amencan   ship  owners   for  carrying  the 

by  the  sea.     Such  submarine  forests  do  maJl8^  The  maximum  rate  is  $4,  $2,  $1, 

not    contain    any     trees     that    are    not  aud«0  cents  per  mile  for  the  four  classes 

found  growing  at  the  present  time.  °„f.18¥i)_8  8P?oine<1  ln  Jhe  contract  _Where 

Submarine  Mines,  °*$™y™  "" 

a  harbor,  or  along  the  coast,  to  u«.imy  Hame  mTylw  fon.ign  ships  .™™  — 
the  vessels  of  an  enemy.  Thvy  have  t  Bil,8  for  Krtt*tinR  K(!neral  gubaidiea 
been    long    used,    and    were   employed    ef-  -  ■*  -    - 


en    ion*   ust-u,   ,, hi    *«■«■   vmin^ii   c-  ,        t  rtintiniloulliy  before  Congress, 

•tively   by   the   t.ermaus   in   the  war  of    But  wllvvrtwl  artloI|  if,^,,  U)war3  the 
iO.      The   Ispanish-Amencan    war  dem-   Mief  of  Ameriran  sbinnin*  cannot  be  said 


fectively 
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philo- 

contra- 

signifies 

and  un- 

denotes   the 

substance, 

necessary 

they  are 

Mi         «ii  i  .     .i      «~(tn«"\i    anmruin    m    n    narrower    sense, 

mes  were  also  widely  used  in  the   Substance  iH?   with   ^^  to  the  mind. 

European  war.  a    lnerojy    \of:lnl\    distinction    from    iU 

Subornation    Of   Perjury,   attributes.      We    ran    never    imagine    it, 

•  *  9  but  art*  compelled  to  assume  it. 
the  crime  of  inducing  a  person  to  com-  gulinlmno  («*«'»-»-la'ri-a),  a  genus  of 
mit  perjury,  punishable,  similarly  to  j>er-  »uuuxaixa  plants,  nat.  order  Cnici- 
jury.  See  Perjury.  ^  fone,  found  in  the  gravelly  bottoms  of 
SllbDCena.  <s,,l>-l>*v"»^.  in  hiw,  is  a  lak«>s,  usually  in  shallow  water,  in  North 
**  ur  writ  comiiinndiiig  a  witness  and  Central  Kimqie,  North  Asia,  and 
to  appear  in  court,  "r  render  himself  the  Northern  Tinted  States.  S.  aquat- 
liable  to  an  action  of  damages.  When  iVu,  <>r  awlwort,  the  only  species,  consists 
he  is  required  to  bring  honks  or  papers  merely  of  a  tuft  of  white  fibrous  roots, 
in  his  possession  a  clause  U  inserted  narrow  awl-shaped  leaves,  and  a  leafless 
to  that  effect,  ami  the  writ  is  then  called  stalk,  bearing  a  few  small  white  flowers, 
a  suhptrnu  duns  tecum  ('bring  with  you  It  is  indigenous  to  Scotland  and  the 
under  penalty').  A  witness  is  allowed  north  of  Kngland  and  Ireland. 
his  traveling  expenses.  SllhWAV  <*»b'wA).  a  tunnel  cut  or 
Slllwrtv  (suli'si-dn,  a  term  once  used  ouuwaJ  built  for  various  purposes 
ouuaiujr  to  ,]<in,,tf,  tm,  juM-nniary  as-  beneath  the  public  streets  of  a  large 
sistance  afforded,  according  to  treaty,  town.  In  order  to  relieve  the  over* 
by  one  government  to  another.  some-  crowded  omdition  of  the  I«ondcn  streets 
times  to  secure  its  neutrality,  but  more  the  construction  of  an  underground 
frequently  in  consideration  of  its  fur-  railway  was  suggested,  and  in  1855  a 
nishing  a  cectain  number  of  troops.  Sufc-  company  was  formed  for  this  purpose. 
sidy,  in  Kngfiind.  was  formerly  an  aiil  or  After  overcoming  many  engineering  dif* 
tax  grautcd  to  the  crown.    It  now  signifies  Acuities  the  work  was  successfully  
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pleted,   and   in   January,   18(>3,   the   first  Charles*   oldest   sister,  and   the   Emperor 

underground  railway  was  opened  to  tlio  Leopold    0f    Austria,    who    claimed,    in 

public.     London  is  now  abundantly  sup-  rjgi,t  0f  nis  mother,  Mary  Ann.  daughter 

plied    with    subways   and    in    the    I  nited  of     Philip     III     of     Spain.     The     other 

States    there   are    a    number   of    notable  powers    were   greatly    interested    in   thw 

examples,    the    most    important    of   these  question,     since     the     union     of     either 

being  those  const ructed  in  New  lork  City,  France    or    Austria    with    Spain    would 


trunk-line  railroads,  as  well  as  for  the  0nd  son,  Charles,  as  his  substitute,  both 
relieving  of  the  congested  traffic  of  the  parties  declaring  that  Spain  should 
streets.  A  striking  example  is  the  one  never  be  incorporated  with  their  re- 
opened in  1910  by  the  Pennsylvania  R.  R.  spective  dominions.  The  king  of  Spain 
which  runs  under  the  city  of  New  York  eventually  recognized  Philip  as  his  heir, 
and  its  two  river  boundaries.  Subways  and  on  the  king's  death,  in  November, 
are  constructed  either  of  concrete  arches,  1700,  Philip  was  proclaimed  at  Madrid, 
as  in  Paris,  or  steel-and-concrete  construe-  He  was  recognized  by  most  of  the  Euro- 
tion,  known  as  box  or  cellular  sections,  pean  powers  except  Austria,  which  in 
which  is  shown  in  the  opposite  illustra-  1701  began  a  war  against  France:  and 
tion.  The  cost  of  subway  instruction  is  the  arrogant  and  aggressive  behavior  of 
great  on  account  of  the  many  difficulties  Louis,  and  his  recognition  of  the  son 
encountered  in  the  course  of  the  under-  0f  James  II  as  king  of  England,  caused 
ground  work  in  large  cities.  The  most  Knglnnd,  Holland,  and  Austria  to  coin- 
important  is  the  problem  presented  by  the  \ymi}    against    him    and    Philip    in    1702. 


had   already 
and  had  de- 


sewer  system,  extensive  reconstruction  or  prjn,v    Kugene   of    Austria 

the   sewers   being   necessitated,    and   new  opened  ihe  contest  in  1701 

main  drainage  lines  and  outfall  demanded.  feated  the  French  at  Carpi  (  Julv>  and  at 
Flectricity  is  the  motivepower  in  the  sub-  ^hiari    (September).     In    1702-40   Marl- 

*  *~"  "  of  an  allied  Anglo- 
reduced  the  French 
Meuse  and  in  the 
"04    Marlborough 

—  —  ..  _  1  r  -  •  1*  «*"•  ■«■#»«-"«■  jvm^i  i..v.r  forces  and  <le- 
on  insulators  just  above  ground  alongside  ftf||t<i|1  the  franco- bavarian  army  at 
the  track,  the  return  going  through  the  Blplini.jm  (August  13>.  Barcelona  was 
track  rails.  captured    by   an    English   force    in   1705, 

SUCCeSSlOll    l^/*0^^  Um-    Knrl    of    Peterborough    gained 

tial,      in      rue      1     uea  ,    i,rjn,alIt    PUCCesses    in    this    qutr- 

States.     A  succession  bill  was  nasaed    n  ||in     <)n  M       03,  170<sf  the  French  were 

0>ugress,  January  15.  18-S<>.  fi*™!  )*  defeated  by  Marlborough  at  Kamilies 
President  Cleveland  Jan uarv   l!i  ..f  that        {    :li,;llI/at    Turin    by    the    Austrian* 

year,      I nder   its  J>rovisioi s     in    <;«**<*  in  September.     In  April,  1707,  a  Franco- 

the  death  of  the  \  ice-President,  the  Nee-  s.)!Ul|,sh    forcc    undorI  tbV    1>uke   of   g^. 

retary  of  State  stam Is  ™t™«™*™*    vtk    ron  ed a* ?A^MH>ni^  IS, 
o,h0J,T,T^,n^^   W^rof»l    Almaiiwi.    Spain      In    the    following 
tary   of  th'\tlJ^^J^T  n     1   !    L»V  ^'^    Marlborough    and    Eugene   reunited 
\\ar    the  AttorneH^^  .  *,    80V4.ro!v  bdofoated    the 

teM.enernl     the   S^^^  Oudenarde    (July    11).    The 

and  the  Secretary  of  the  Inter  £^  £™;  resources  of  France  were  now  almost 
SUCCeSSlOll  Wars,  JJ™J  "';;,,,  crippled,  and  Louis  made  overtures  of 
claims  for  the  possession  of  tho  crown  1?«™  which  were  rejected.  The  strug- 
nL.rsio,  „f  »  sovereign  dying  ^  was  renewed  with  great  vigor;  >d- 
withont  undisputed  legal  heirs.  \ln  ^.™th*  trench  army  o?  near* 
mod.-rn  Knmpean  hist.irv  the  most  im-  1«W»«  men,  proceeded  against  Mart- 
",r  hi  ..f  th  -  struggles  were  those  «f  ^ou^h  and  Kugene,  but  he  was  oV 
||,"ViWMa  sur.rs.ion  H7n»-ia>.  and  Jj'«t«l  by  the  allies  at  Malplaquet  on 
of  the  Austrian  *u<  .r«*ion  (17-HMKK  ^'Pt.  11.  1  .00.  In  Spa  in  the  French 
Shortly  hefo.e  the  death  of  Charles  II  h:"l  entirely  gained  the  upper  band  by 
of  Spain,  without  issue  or  collateral  ««t  year.  The  war  dragged  on  until 
male  l,.4rs.  several  competitors  laid  the  n-vcssion  in  1 < 11  of  the  Archduke 
claim  to  the  throne,  the  two  principal  Charles  to  the  Austrian  throne  changed 
feeing    the    dauphin    of    France,    son   of  the    whole    aspect    of    affairs,    and    the 
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war,  so  far  as  Britain,  France,  and 
Holland  were  concerned,  was  brought 
to  an  end  by  the  Peace  of  Utrecht  in 
1713.  Peace  between  Britain  and  Spain 
soon  followed,  Britain  gaining  Gibraltar 
(taken  in  1704  by  Admiral  Hooke)  and 
Minorca.  In  the  end  the  Emperor 
Charles,  forsaken  by  his  allies,  was  re- 
luctantly compelled  to  sign  a  treaty  at 
Baden  on  September  7,  1714,  recogniz- 
ing Philip  V  as  the  king  of  Spain.  See 
Utrecht,  Peace  of. 

The  war  of  the  Austrian  succession 
arose  on  the  extinction  of  the  male  line 
of  the  house  of  Hapsburg,  by  the  death 
of  the  emperor  Charles  \  I,  October 
20,  1740.  By  diplomatic  negotiations 
before  his  death,  and  by  means  of  the 
settlement  called  the  Pragmatic  Sanc- 
tion (which  see),  Charles  had  endeav- 
ored to  secure  the  Austrian  succession 
for  his  daughter,  Maria  Theresa.  But 
there  were  several  other  claimants  for 
the  Austrian  possessions,  which  included 
Bohemia,  Hungary,  Northern  Italy,  part 
of  the  Netherlands,  and  Austria  proper. 
Besides  Maria  Theresa,  the  other  claim- 
ants of  importance  were  Charles  Albert, 
elector  of  Bavaria,  and  Philip  V  of 
Spain ;  while  the  chief  European  powers 
wliieh  took  an  interest  in  the  succession 
were  France.  Prussia,  and  England. 
The  first  movement  in  the  general 
scramble  was  made  by  Frederick  II  of 
Prussia,  who,  in  Dec,  1840,  marched  his 
army  into  Silesia,  and  secured  the  four 
duchies  in  that  province  as  his  share 
of  the  spoil.  In  the  following  year  an 
agreement  was  entered  into  between 
France,  Spain,  Bavaria,  Prussia,  Sax- 
ony, Sardinia,  and  Naples,  in  terms  of 
which  a  French-Bavarian  army  entered 
Upper  Austria,  another  French  army 
invaded  the  Austrian  possessions  in  the 
Netherlands,  and  the  forces  of  Spain 
and  Naples  occupied  the  Austrian  ter- 
ritory in  Northern  Italy.  This  having 
been  done,  the  coalition  arranged  that 
Charles  Albert  should  be  crowned  (Jan- 
uary, 1741! »  as  Emperor  of  Germany 
tinder  the  title  of  Charles  VII,  and  this 
was  accomplished  at  Frankfort.  Mean- 
while Maria  Theresa  appealed  for  help 
to  the  Hungarian  diet  at  Prcshtirg  with 
such  effect  that  the  Magyar  horsemen 
promptly  iu\auYd  Bavaria  and  captured 
the  city  of  Munich.  She  also  formed  an 
alliance  with  England,  in  accordance 
with  which  the  English  government  fur- 
nished her  with  money ,  sent  a  fleet  to 
Naples  to  demand  the  withdrawal  of 
Neapolitan  troops  from  Austrian  terri- 
tory, and  supplied  a  portion  of  the 
army  which,  under  George  II,  defeated 
the   French   forces  at   Dettingen    (1743). 
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After  this  event  negotiations  for  peace 
were  begun,  but  with  so  little  success 
that  another  league  was  formed  includ- 
ing England,  Holland,  Austria,  Saxony, 
and  Sardinia,  and  a  general  European 
war  broke  out.  Among  the  more  im- 
portant events  of  this  general  conflict 
were  the  second  Silesian  war,  begun  by 
Frederick  II ;  an  attempted  invasion  of 
England  by  France  in  favor  of  the  Pre- 
tender; and  the  brilliant  campaign  in 
the  Netherlands  conducted  by  Marshal 
Saxe,  and  terminating  (May,  1745)  in 
the  victory  of  Fontenoy,  where  the  Eng- 
lish and  allies  under  the  Duke  of  Cum- 
berland were  defeated.  In  1745.  how- 
ever, the  Emperor  Charles  VII  died, 
and  his  son,  Maximiliau  Joseph,  gave 
up  all  claim  to  the  Austrian  throne, 
and  concluded  peace  with  that  country; 
and  in  the  same  year  the  husband  of 
Maria  Theresa  was  elected  emperor 
under  the  name  of  Francis  I.  (See 
Maria  Theresa.)  War  was  still  con- 
tinued against  Austria  by  Frederick  II 
of  Prussia  and  the  French  forces  under 
Marshal  Saxe,  but  ultimately  a  delinite 
treaty  of  peace  between  all  the  powers 
was  signed  in  1748  at  Aix-la-Chapelle. 
See  also  Frederick  //,  Pru9*ia,  Auwtria, 
etc. 

Succinic  Acid  ^"^'^S^V' 

m»w*«**v  **v*u  au  acld  obtained  by 
the  dry  distillation  of  amber.  Succinic 
acid  also  occurs  in  certain  lignites,  and 
is  found  in  the  turpentine  of  several 
species  of  pine,  and  in  certain  plants. 
It  is  also  occasionally  found  in  the  ani- 
mal organism, 

QrinVtA*  (su-sha),  Lor  is  (iAIikiel. 
olU/iiet     1)u^e  of  Albuforni  Mar8ha|  0f 

France,  born  at  Lyons  in  1770,  entered 
the  military  service  at  an  early  age 
(1700),  and  served  with  distinction 
under  Napoleon,  Masslna,  Joubert,  and 
Moreau  in  the  Italian  and  Swiss  cam- 
paigns, lie  attained  the  rank  of  lieu 
tenant-general  before  he  was  thirty, 
and  in  1808  he  received  the  command  of 
a  division  in  Spain,  and  was  almost  con- 
stantly victorious  till  after  the  battle  of 
Vittoria.  His  brilliant  services  in  that 
country  obtained  him  the  marshal's 
staflf,  and  the  title  of  duke.  After  tae 
restoration  Suchet  was  created  peer  of 
France.  lie  lost  his  peerage  after  the 
battle  of  Waterloo,  but  recovered  it  in 
IS  ID.  He  died  in  1820. 
Snphnw     or   Sooriiow    (literally-  ths 

Kiangsu,  China,  on  the  Grand  Canal,  80 
miles  west  of  Shanghai.  It  is  a  city  of 
many  canals  and  has  long  been  noted  for 
its  wealth  and  luxury.  It  has  many  in- 
dustries, silks  and  satins  ranking  first. 


Sucker 


Suet 


Here  is  the  largest  pagoda  in  the  world, 
the  Pahz  Ztah.  Soochow  University  is 
maintained  by  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  South.     Pop.   (11)20)    1,027,001. 

Sucker    u  ^ortu  American  fresh- water 
j  g^  Q£  tjje  geilU8  Catostomusy 

having  the  mouth  usually  p rot  motile,  and 
the  lips  thick  and  fleshy,  adapted  for 
sucking  in  food  (plants  and  small  ani- 
mals) from  the  mud  at  the  bottom  of  the 
rivers  and  bayous  which  they  inhabit. 
Some  of  the  species  ure  the  common  or 
white  sucker  (C\  Urea),  the  northern 
or  red  sucker    (6*.   cutout  umus),  etc. 

SuckliUff  (™k'n"S),  Sir  .John,  a 
»* •»***»*"■•**&  wit,  courtier,  and  dramatist, 
born  in  1009,  at  Whitton,  in  Middlesex, 
and  was  educated  at  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge.  In  1031-32  he  served  as  u 
volunteer  under  Gustavus  Adolnhus.  In 
1039  he  equipped  a  troop  of  horse  for 
the  service  of  Charles  1  against  the 
Scotch.  Being  implicated  in  a  plot  to 
rescue  the  Earl  of  Strafford  from  the 
Tower  he  wus  obliged  to  flet  to  France, 
where  he  is  said  to  have  committed 
suicide  about  1041.  His  writings  con- 
sist of  letters  written  with  ease  and 
spirit ;  some  miscellaneous  poems,  in- 
cluding ballads  and  songs,  which  for 
grace  und  elegance  of  style  are  inimita- 
ble; a  prose  treatise  entitled  An  Account 
of  Rtliyion  by  R canon ;  and  several  plays 
— Aglaura,  The  Goblins,  Hrcnnoralt — 
which  were  probably  the  first  plays  pro- 
duced with  stage  scenery  on  an  elaborate 
wale. 

QiinrA  (soo'krfl),  the  official  capital  of 
outlc  the  Republic  of  Bolivia,  in  the 
department  of  Ohuquisacu,  on  a  plateau 
of  the  eastern  Cordillera  of  the  Andes, 
1W2N  feet  above  the  sea.  Although  Sucre 
is  the  official  capital,  La  Paz  is  the  ac- 
tual seat  of  government.  Pop.  (1920) 
30.000. 

Sucre  f*"»/krfi)t  Antonio  Jose  de. 
Spanish  American  putriot,  was 
born  in  1*03  at  ('minimi  in  Venezuela. 
He  engaged  in  the  rising  against  Spain 
in  lsll,  attained  the  rank  of  brigadier- 
general  in  1S19.  and  in  1S22  won  the 
decisive  victory  of  Pichincha,  freeing 
Eciuul'tr.  and  iii  1*24  drove  the  Spanish 
forces  out  of  upper  Peru.  He  been  like  the 
first  President  of  Bolivia.  1*20.  In  182S 
he  was  driven  from  the  country  during  an 
insurrection,  but  returned  and  reinstated 
himself.  He  was  assassinated  in  June. 
1S30. 

Sudan.      See  Soudan. 

QiidVmrv  fsud'bu-ri).  county  town  of 
OUUUUiy  Sudbury  district.  Ontario, 
on  main  line  of  Canadian  Pacific  and 
Canadian  National   railways.     It  is  the 


center  of  the  nickel  district.  There  are 
smelters,  planing  mills,  foundry  and  ma- 
chine shops,  Hour  mills,  and  manufacture* 
of  cement  blocks,  randy,  soda  water,  etc. 
Pop.  (1011)  413(1;  (li>21)  *021. 
SnrlVmrv  (sud'bu-rij,  a  municipal 
ouuuuij  torouxtk  of  England,  in  tbr 
county  of  Suffolk,  22  miles  west  of 
Ipswich,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Stour. 
Pop.    (1011)    7141;    (1021)    7040. 

Sudermarin    (^rman) .  *****>? 

a   German    playwright 
and  novelist,  born  at  Mutzicken  in  East 
Prussia,  December  0,  1857.      lie  studied 
at   Konigsberg  und   Berlin,  and  devoted 
himself  to  a  literary  career  in  the  capital. 
He  first  guined  recognition  by  his  social 
drama,   Die   Ehre    (Honor),  1880.      His 
best-known  plays  are  Heimat,  translated 
us    Mayda     (1803)  ;    Johannes     (1807), 
dealing  with  John   the  Baptist ;  Johan- 
niifvuer    (1001),    presented   in   America 
as  The  Firv*  of  St.  John;  and  E$  felt 
das  Lebcn  (1902).  translated  as  The  Joy 
of  Living.     During  the  war    (1916)   he 
wrote  The  World  Made  Oodleu. 
SudeteS      t«Met'ea),  or    Sudetic 
Mountains,     a     mountain 
chain  of  Europe  which  separates  Silesia 
from  Czech o- Slovakia.     Highest  peak  ii 
Schneekoppe.   5300   feet    abov*  the   sea. 
They    are   rich   in   coal,    iron,   line  and 
other  minerals. 

Sue  *sU)'  Mabie-Jobeph-Euqejie,  a 
French  novelist,  born  at  Paris  in 
1804.  He  adopted  his  father's  profes- 
sion of  medicine,  became  a  surgeon  in 
the  army,  and  served  in  Spain  in  1823. 
In  1825  he  joined  the  naval  service,  and 
in  the  capacity  of  surgeon,  was  present 
nt  the  battle  of  Navarino  in  1827.  On 
his  father's  deuth  in  1829  he  inherited 
an  immense  fortune,  and.  having  aban- 
doned his  profession,  be  devoted  himself 
to  literary  composition.  His  most  famou* 
works  are  Let  Musterc*  de  Pari*  and  Le 
Juif  Errant,  well  known  in  English  as 
The  Myntvricn  of  Pari*  and  The  Wander- 
intj  Jew.  In  1S50  he  was  elected  to  the 
Constituent  Assembly,  and  sat  as  an  ad- 
vanced radical.  After  the  couud'Hat  bj 
Napoleon  III,  in  1S51.  he  left  France  and 
retired  to  Annecy.  where  he  died  in  1857. 

Sueca     (HU1;W.K  a  p1™?*1?™  a?! 

well-built  town  of  Spain,  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Jucnr.  23  miles  south  of 
Valencia,  a  few  miles  from  the  Mediter- 
ranean, by  the  Sierra  de  Cullera.    Pop. 

20,(MK). 

Suet  <Hfl'ct>-  the  fat*y  time  situated 
about  the  loins  and  kidneys  of 
certain  domestic  animals,  especially  the 
ox  and  sheep,  and  which  is  harder  and 
less  fusible  than  the  fat  from  other 
parts  of   the   same  animala.     Beef-wet 


la  much  used  for  culinary  purposes,  Mid 

Euritied  mutton  suet  formi  an   Ingredient 
)  ointments,  cerates,  and  plasters. 
Riiptnrmifl    (swe-to'nl-ua),    Caiub 

a  Roman  writer,  the  son  of  a  military 
tribune,  nourished  about  100  a.d.  Lit- 
tle is  known  of  the  circumstances  of 
hi*  life.  He  distinguished  himself  as  an 
advocate,  and  enjoyed  the  patronage  of 
the  younger  Pliny.  He  became  secretary 
(magittcr  epiitularutn )  to  the  Emperor 
Hadrian,  but  was  dismissed  on  account 
of  bis  intimacy  with  tbe  Empresa  Sa- 
bina.  His  chief  work,  Tito:  Duodceim 
Ccttarvm  (*  Lives  of  the  Twelve  Cn?- 
sara'),  (ivm  an  Interesting  account  of 
the  private  life  and  personal  charac- 
ter of  the  twelve  first  Itoinrin  em|>erori 
from  Julius  Cesar  to  Domitinn.  and  is 
of  grrat  value  to  ns  froin  the  light  which 
it  throws  on  domestic  mannera  and  cus- 

SueUr    *jt     ^ee  Le*ucur. 

Snpvi      (swP'vl),  the  general 
*""' "      number  nf 
before  the  ('brtatinii 

of  (J.Tiiitmy.  The 
eluded  the  Mnreoiu. 
Bones,  the  fon.i-r 
now  llobemin.   am]   t 


fiunlly  blocked  up  about  767  A.D.  Na- 
poleon I  had  conceived  tbe  idea  of 
making  a  ship-canal  across  the  isthmus 
of  Sues.  In  18M  the  French  engineer 
M.  Ferdinand  de  Lessens  obtained  n 
concession  for  that  purpose,  mi,:  in  ISTiS 
was  able  to  form  a  company  for  carry- 
ing on  the  work.  Operation*  were 
begun  on  April  23,  18S0,  and  on  Xovcm- 
ht-r  17,  IStiil,  the  cnnnl  was  opened;  the 
total  cost  of  construction  was  nearly 
$$0,000,000.  There  were  ".  miles  of 
actual  eicavnlion,  the  remaining  'ITt 
miles  heing  through  shallow  Ink™  (Lake 
Monzaleh,  Lake  Timsnh,  Hitter  Lakes), 
which  usually  had  to  lie  deepened.  For 
nhout    four-fifth*    of    lis     length     it     was 
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mile*.      Ac-  Suez,     h    is    ulin.-t    4ti    feel    wide    an.) 

•:••  I'iinn]  from  »   deep,    and    i«   us-d    for   navigiiti-m    c. 

.-  .-in-tnirt.-d  well   a.   for  ilmii.Mii    purposes  ami   Irri 

wlii.h   seems  gallon.      The    land    on    both    sides   of   the 

i.'h  uw.   was  ship-canal  is  to  I*  retained  by  tb*  coov 


Suffolk  Sugar 

Cany  for  ninety-nine  years.     In   Novem-  names   of  party   candidates   are   printed, 
or,      1875,      the      British      government  Effort*  for  many  years  have  been  mad? 
bought    from    the   Viceroy   of    Egypt    his  by  women   to  gain   the  privilege  of  auf- 
interest  in  the  canal,  consisting  of  170,-  frage,     with    the     result    that,  complete 
(K)2   shares,    for   the   sum   of   £4,000,000.  woman  suffrage  has  been  gained  In  many 
The  shipping  passing  through  the  canal  countries.       New     Zeakind     adopted     the 
has  steadily  increased  since  its  opening,  principle  of  woman  suffrage  in  lo03;    the 
About  four-fifths  of  the  tonnage  passing  states    that    now    compose    the    common- 
through   belongs   to   Britain.     Navigation  wealth  of  Australia.  3895-1902;    Norway, 
at  night  by  aid  of  the  electric  light  began  1907;     Sweden,   1909;     Denmark,    1915; 
on  March  1,  1887.  and  has  shortened  the  Great   Britain,    Germany,   Austria,   Ilun- 
time  of   passage  by  about  one-half,   viz.,  gary,    Russia.    Czechoslovakia,     Holland, 
to    from   sixteen    to   twenty    hours.     The  and  some  other  European  countries  and 
distance  between  London  and  Bombay  by  South  Africa,  1918-19 ;   the  United  States, 
the  old    route   round    the  Cape   is   about  by    amendment    to    the    constitution    in 
11.220  miles;   by   the  canal   route,   KW2.  1920.    See  Women's  Rights. 
Steamships  are  allowed  to  sail  at  a  speed  SllfisUl    (soTizm),  the  pantheistic  mya- 
of  five  to  six  knots  an  hour.  wuixoixi    ticism     of     the     Mohammedan 
Suffolk    a  rity*  (Hn,ntv  Reat  of  Nanse-  East,     which     strives     for     the     highest 
inond    Co..    Virginia,    on    the  illumination   of  the   mind,   the  most   per- 
Nansemond  River.  28  miles  s.  w.  of  Nor-  feet  calmness  of  the  soul,  and  the  union 
folk ;    the   junction    of   six    railroads.     Tt  of    it    with    God    by   an    ascetic    life   and 
has    car    shops,     knitting-mills,     packing  the   subjugation    of    the   appetites.     This 
plant,    factories,    etc.,    and    has    a    large  pantheism,  clothed   in  a  niyslico-religious 
trade  in  peanuts.     Pop.  (1920)  9123.  garb,  has  l>een  professed  since  the  ninth 
Suffolk     (8Uf'°k  I    literally  south-folk),  and   tenth  centuries  by  a  sect  which  at 
a    maritime   county   of    Eng-  present     is     gaining     adherents     con  tin- 
land,  bounded  by  the  North  Sea,  Essex,  nally    among    the    more    cultivated    Mo 
Norfolk,   and   Cambridgeshire.     It   has  a  hammedans,    particularly    in    Persia   and 
coast-line  of  about  50  miles,  and  an  area  India.     The    name    is    from    •*/!,    a    re 
of  1455  square  miles.     The  county  is  in-  ligious     ascetic,    an     Eastern     term    an- 
tersected   by  several   rivers,  chief   among  plied    to   all    members   of   religious   roon- 
them  being  the  Lark,  a  tributary  of  the  astic  bodies  leading  an  ascetic  life.     The 
Great  Ouse ;    the  Stour,  and  the  Gipping.  Sulis     were     originally     devout     persons 
Most  of  the  surface  is  level  and  agricul-  who,    perplexed    by    the    discord    prevail- 
ture  is   the  main   industry.     Chief  town,  ing     among     the     various     systems     of 
Ipswich.     Lowestoft   is   the  chief  fishing  Mohammedan    philosophy    in    the   second 
town.     Pop.  408.054.  century  of  the  Hejira,  found  consolation 
SnfTVoo'Qn        c.       ?>•  i.  in     pious     mysticism.     Their     teachings 

Dimragan.    see  iiishop.  though  nt  Iilst  con80nant  with  Orthodoi 

Suffrage     (suf'rij),   the   right   to   vote  Mohammedanism,     gradually     led     to    a 

®        for  any  purpose,  but  more  mode    of    thought    totally    irreconcilable 

especially  the  right  of  a   person   to   vote  with    the    Koran.     Aliout    the    beginning 

in  the  election  of  his  political  representn-  of    the    tenth    century    the    Sufis   divided 

tive.      Many    writers    advocate    the    uni-  into    two    branches,    one    of    which    fol- 

versal  extension  of  this  right,  but  in  Brit-  lowed     Bostanie,    who    openlv    embraced 

ain   and    most    Europcmi    countries    it   is  pantheism,    and    the    other    Juneid.    who 

limited  by  a  household  or  other  qualificn-  sought   to  reconcile  Sufism  with  Mohan* 

ti«m.     In  the  Tinted  States  it  is  with  few  medanism.     Among       eminent        Persian 

exceptions    exercised    by    all    citizens    of  poets  belonging  to  the  Sufis  we  may  men- 

vwenty-one   years   and   upwards.     Among  tion   llaliz,  a  distinguished   Sufi;*Ferldr 

ate    laws   on    the   subject    these    may    be  ed-dln.  Rumi,  and  Jami.     The  c-debrateii 

mentioned:     Idaho    prevents    polygamists  philosopher  and  jurist  Alghauall  *ras  al*1 

from  voting;  in  Maine  and  Massachusetts  a  Suli. 

the  voter  must  be  able  to  read  the  State  Sll?&r    (*1lu*'ar)t    a   name   applied   tn 

constitution     in     tin*     English     language,  wuBa,1>     various   compounds   of   carbon. 

write    his    name,    and    must    not    be    *n  hydrogen,  and  oxygen,  all  of  which  haw 

pauper    or    under    guardianship.'     Missis-  a    more    or    less    sweet    taste,    a    neutral 

sippi    in    its    State    con>titution    has    an  reaction    to    vegetable    colors,    and    are 

educational  test   for  suflniize.     In  Wyom-  soluble  in  water.     The  sugars  are  sener- 

injr    it    is   a    crime    to   di^lmrge    an    em-  ally  of  \egetable  origin:  they  are  mostly 

plo.xe    bec:in<e    lie    1 1 .- 1 ^    I n    nominated  crystallizable,     and     when     in     solution 

for    an    oflice.     California    has    made    it  they  rotate  the  plane  of  a  ray  of  polar 

|s.»nal   to  enclose   wages   in   pay  envelopes  i/ed    light.     Among   all   these  compounds 

an  wb;°b  uuy  political  urguuients  or  the  the  sugar  of  the  sugar-cane  and  beet  If 


Sugar 


Sugar 


distinguished  par  excellence  by  the  name 
sugar.  It  is  supposed  that  sugar  was 
rirst  cultivated  in  India,  but  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  sugar-cane  and  its  method 
of  cultivation  was  brought  from  Persia 
bv  the  Arabs,  and  given  by  them  to 
Europe.  The  Spaniards  were  the  first 
to  plant  it  in  Madeira  (1400),  from 
whence  it  spread  to  their  possessions  in 
the  West  Indies  and  South  America ; 
while  during  the  middle  ages  Venice  was 
the  emporium  of  the  trade  in  sugar. 
There  is  a  record  that  so  curly  as  1319 
it  was  shipped  from  the.  latter  port  to 
London.  It  was,  however,  chiefly  used  as 
medicine  until  the  beginning  of  the  last 
century,  when  it  became  u  food  staple 
in  connection  with  tea  and  coffee. 

Sugar  is  principally  prepared  from  the 
sugar-cane  and  from  beet.  (See  Sugar- 
cane and  Beet.)  The  first  operation  in 
the  manufacture  of  sugar  from  sugar-cane 
constats  in  pressing  the  juice  from  the 
raues.  For  this  purpose  the  canes  are 
pas  soil  under  large  rollers,  which  extract 
about  70  to  JK)  per  cent,  of  the  juice. 
The  cane  juice  is  now  boiled  in  copper 
vessels;  milk  of  lime,  sulphurous  acid,  or 
phosphoric  acid  is  added  to  neutralize  the 
vegetable  acids  (malic,  etc.),  and  at 
length  the  sugnr  crystallizes.  The  liquid 
portion  remaining  is  drained  off  and  sold 
as  molasses.  The  raw  sugar  is  then  usu- 
ally shipped  to  importing  countries,  where 
it  is  refined.  In  obtaining  the  juice  from 
beet-root  two  methods  have  been  adopted. 
In  one  of  these  the  i*oots  are  placed  in 
a  cylinder,  where  they  are  mashed  to 
a  pulp  by  rows  of  saw-toothed  blades 
driven  with  great  rapidity,  after  which 
the  juice  is  pressed  out  by  means  of  a 
hydraulic  press;  in  the  other  process  the 
roots  are  placed  in  a  series  of  cylinders 
through  which  water  is  forced  until  the 
saccharine  matter  in  the  roots  has  all 
been  obtained.  \\y  this  process  as  much 
as  00  per  cent,  of  the  juice  is  extracted. 
When  this  is  accomplished  the  expressed 
juice  is  heated  to  about  7<>°  (\,  milk  of 
lime  is  added,  and  the  temperature  in- 
creased ;  the  lime  separates  the  impuri- 
ties in  the  form  of  phosphates  and  albu- 
minates of  calcium,  etc..  which  cover 
the  surface  with  a  white  crust.  When 
the  boiling  juice  breaks  through  the  crust 
the  liquid  is  run  off  and  cleared  of  the 
lime  by  carboni*1  acid.  The  syrup  is  then 
twice   filtered,   and  allowed  to  crystallize. 

The  sugar-cane  contains  atauit  IS  per 
ceut..  and  the  beet  11.2  per  cent,  of 
sugar.  The  first  process  of  refinement  is 
to  dissolxe  the  raw  sugar  in  water  to 
which  a  little  lime  is  added;  this  solu- 
tion is  heated  by  steam  and  passed 
through     ti Iters,    generally    consisting    of 


deep  vats,  the  bottoms  of  which  are  per* 
forated  and  covered  with  a  thick  layer 
of  animal  charcoal.  The  syrup  is  then 
collected  underneath  and  boiled  down  to 
induce  crystallization.  The  latter  opera- 
tion is  conducted  in  vacuum-pans  con- 
nected with  an  air-pipe,  a  condenser,  and 
a  pipe  to  admit  steam.  The  juice  being 
in  the  pan,  a  partial  vacuum  is  produced 
by  means  of  the  air-pump,  and  steam  cir- 
culates through  a  coiled  pipe  in  the  pan 
until  the  liquid  boils,  while  the  vapor 
thereby  produced  is  removed  and  con- 
densed. The  sugar-syrup  is  then  run  out 
and  allowed  to  crystallize  in  conical- 
shaped  vessels  of  clay  or  sheet-iron ; 
papicr-mdehc  is  also  used.  In  these  ves- 
sels the  crystalline  mass  assumes  its  mar- 
ketable form,  from  which  it  derives  the 
name  of  loaf-sugar.  After  draining  the 
sugar  in  the  molds  the  juice  is  completely 
removed  by  a  centrifugal  machine;  the 
sugar-loaf  is  then  dried.  From  the  syrup 
which  drains  off  an  inferior  sugar  is  ob- 
tained, and  the  remaining  uncrystallized 
syrup  is  sold  as  molasses.  Sugar -candy 
is  prepared  by  boiling  sugar-syrup  with  a 
little  animal  charcoal,  clearing  with  white 
of  egg,  boiling  down  over  an  open  file, 
and  crystallizing.  Sugar-candy  is  kno*n 
in  commerce  as  refinvd-tchite.  which  fortri* 
large  colorless  crystals,  and  is  prepared 
from  refined  cane-sugar;  yd/oir-cditdp, 
forming  straw-colored  crystals,  prepared 
from  boiled  sugar ;  and  brown-candy,  sim- 
ilar in  color  to  ordinary  moist  sugar,  and 
prepared  from  inferior  cane-sugar. 
Sugar-candy  is  largely  used  for  making 
liqueurs,  sweetening  champagne,  etc.  8\.- 
gnr  is  also  produced  extensively  in  th«* 
t'nited  States  from  the  rock  or  sugar 
maple,  in  Asia  from  various  species  of 
palms,  and  in  some  countries  from  spe- 
cies of  (Juinea-corn  or  sorghum. 

The  common  sugars  have  the  general 
name  of  canr-sugar,  and  the  chemical 
formula  CuIlnOn,  which  is  also  the 
formula  for  several  other  sugars,  all 
called  saccharose*.  Another  form  of 
sugar,  called  grape-sugar  or  dextrose 
(C«IIisO«>,  is  the  type  of  sugars  called 
glucoses,  and  is  manufactured  chiefly  for 
the  use  of  brewers  and  wine-makers:  it 
is  also  known  as  honey-sugar,  fruit-sugar, 
starch-sugar,  etc.  It  occurs  in  many 
natural  fruits,  such  as  the  peach,  plum, 
currant,  apple,  and  grape,  in  quantities 
\arying  from  1.5  per  cent,  in  tne  peach 
to  15  per  cent,  in  the  grape.  It  also 
forms  the  solid  crystalline  portion  of 
honey.  (trapt'-sugar  may  be  obtained 
from  grape-juice  by  heating  it  with  mar- 
ble, filtering,  clearing  with  ox-blood, 
evapo  rating,  and  crystallizing.  It  is. 
however,   generally   prepared   by   boilint 


clear  liquid  is  then  run  off  from  tbe  pre- 
cipitate, evaporated  by  steam,  filtered 
through  animal  charcoal,  and  run  Into 
the    crystallizing     vessels.      Dextrose    or 

f;rape-augar  as  well  aa  cane-sugar  be- 
ongs  to  the  class  of  fermentable  sugars. 
A  certain  number  of  oilier  sugars,  as 
manuitt.  or  manna-sugar,  quercite  or  oak- 
sugar,  etc.,  are  not>-(crmcntable.  Cane- 
sugar  crystal  Hies  in  large  monoclinic 
prisms,  whlcb  when  broken  exhibit  phos- 

Ehorescence.  At  100"  it  melts  to  a  clear 
quid,  which  when  cool  and  solidified  Is 
commonly    known   as   barley-sugar. 

The  quantity  of  cane-sugar  in  a  solu- 
tion which  contains  no  otber  substance 
ma;  be  estimated  by  simply  estimating 
tbe  specific  gravity  of  the  solution,  but 
when  otber  bodies  are  present  it  must 
be  ascertained  by  other  chemical  proc- 
esses or  by  means  of  tbe  sacc barometer, 
which  is  an  instrument  for  determining 
tbe  rotary  power  exercised  by  a  solution 
of  sugar  upon  a  ray  of  polarised  light. 
See  Kocc/ioromclcr. 

Considerable  quantities  of  sugar  from 
the  cane  are  produced  in  Louisiana, 
Hawaii  and   Porto   Rico;   but  much   the 

Sreater  portion  of  tbe  supply  is  obtained 
:om  Java  and  Cuba.  A  large  quantity  of 
beet-sugar  has  long  been  received  from 
Germany,  Austria,  France,  and  Russia,  in 
which  countries  a  bounty  is  paid  to  the 
manufacturer  when  his  sugar  is  exported, 
and  he  is  protected  from  importation. 
Much  is  also  produced  in  the  United 
States,  where  the  product  is  increasing 
with  some  rapidity.  Of  late  years  the 
West  Indies  have  suffered  greatly  by  tbe 
competition    of    bounty-encouraged    beet- 


the  weather.  The  sugar-cane  flowers  only 
after  the  lapse  of  an  entire  year,  and  a 
plantation  lasts  from  six  to  ten  years. 
The  juice  of  tbe  cane  is  so  palatable  and 
nutritive  that  during  the  sugar  harvest 
every  creature  which  partakes  freely  of 
it  appears  to  derive  health  and  vigor  from 
its  use.  For  the  process  of  msking  sugar, 
as  well  as  for  other  information  regard- 
ing  this  product,  see  tbe  preceding  article. 

Suear-mite    tAcan,.    wccMri.,    > 

6  speciea     of     mite     fre- 

quently to  be  observed  in  raw  sugar,  very 

■"■•inilar  in  appearance  to  the  Itch-mite. 


r  acetate  of  lead. 


Sugar  o 

See  Lead. 

SnM     "' 


—  , of  Prussia,  prov.  of 

aiony,  30  miles  8.  w.  of  Erf  art. 
ii  is  a  mining  center,  and  has  manufac- 
tures of  fire-arms;  ironworks,  machine- 
works,  potteries  and  tanneries.  Pop.  13,- 
814. 

fin  l  pi  rl  a  ( sa'i-sld ) ,  self-murder ;  tbe 
•UIUIUC  act  of  deaipledlj  destroying 
one's  own  life.  To  constitute  suicide.  In 
a  legsl  sense,  the  person  must  be  of  years 
of  discretion  and  of  sound  mind.  See 
Fein  de  >t. 

STiirlfP  (au'i-de),  tbe  family  of  mam- 
oulUK:  mals  of  which  the  liog  is  the 
type.  This  family  is  characterised  by 
having  on  each  foot  two  large  principal 
toes,  shod  with  stout  hoofs,  and  two  short 
lateral  toes  which  hardly  touch  the  earth. 


sugar  produced  on  the 

Sugar-cane*  f  */; 

mm,  officinirum),  a 
plant  of  the  nat.  order 
Gramlnete  or  grasses, 
from  which  great  part 
of  the  sugar  of  com- 
merce Is  obtained.  It 
Is  nowhere  found  in  a 
wild  state,  but  is  prob- 
ably a  native  of  trop- 
ical Asia.  It  grows  to 
the    height    of    7    or    8 


of  Bu- 


rlbbed  1< 


It   i: 


ing 
___.  cultivated  in 
all  the  warm  parts  of 
tbe  globe,  such  ns  the 
West  Indies,  Brazil, 
Java,  Louisiana,  etc., 
but  varies  in  growth  ac- 


and  curve  upward..      _    .  ______ 

minuted   by  a  truncated  snout,  fitted  far 
turning   up  the  ground. 
eludes  tbe  wild   boar,  tl 
tbe  peccary. 


,  the  wart-hog,  ut 


SnidflA  (stTi-das),  a  Greek  gram-  the  same  name.  Pilots,  fishermen,  light- 
»iu.uaa  uiarian,  who  must  have  lived  ermen,  etc.,  chiefly  form  the  pop.  o! 
about   the   eleventh   or   twelfth   century  5011. 

after  Christ  He  wrote  a  Lexicon  which  gnliots  (sfl'li-Oti),  a  mixed  people  of 
forma  a  kind  of  cyclopedia  and  diction-   MUAXVv9      Albanian    and   Greek   origin 


ary.  descended    from    Arnaout    and    Grecian 

SniT    or  Sure  (shur),  a  river  rising  in  shepherds,   who,   to   escape   the   tyranny 

WUA*>  the  Slieve-Bloora  Mountains,  Tip-  of  the  Turks  in  the  seventeenth  century, 

perary,  Ireland.     It  forms  the  boundary  settled  in  the  mountains  of  Parga,  south 

between  Tipperary   and   the  counties  of  of  Albania,  where  they  formed  au  inde- 

Waterford   and    Kilkenny,    and    after   a  pendent     republic.      They    lived    partly 

course  of  about  80  miles   it   flows  into  by  rearing  cattle  and  partly  by  plunder. 

Waterford  harbor.     It  passes  the  towns  Their  chief  village,    Suli,   was   occupied 

of  Cahir,  Clonmel.  and  Carrick,  and  is  by   the  Turks  in   1822,  and   the  Suliots 

navigable  by  vessels  of  500  tons  to  Wa-  then     dispersed     themselves     throughout 

terford.  (Jreeoe. 

Sllkklir  (suk-kur'),  a  town  of  Bom-  Sulla  CR"l'n^»  I-unus  Cornelius,  a 
miuuxiu  bay  Presidency,  India,  sit-  MU,XX€*  Roman  dictator,  was  born  in 
uated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Indus  738  B.C.  lie  received  a  good  education, 
opposite  Itohri.  It  contains  the  usual  but  was  notorious  from  his  youth  up* 
public  offices  with  a  civil  hospital,  dis-  wards  for  his  excessive  dissipation  and 
pensary,  and  an  Anglo- vernacular  school,  dehaucht  ry.  He  served  with  distinction 
It  has  a  considerable  local  and  transit  under  Marius  in  the  Jugurthine  (107 
trade,  but  no  special  manufacturing  in-  n.r. )  and  (Mmbrian  (1O4-101!)  wars, 
dustries.  Pop.  31,310.  and  in  1>3  was  chosen  pnetor.  For  his 
finlAimon  Pooha  (sGf  la-man'),  a  services  in  the  Social  war  (N0-S8)  he 
ouicinmil  XttSlitt  Turkish  general,  was  ap|Niinti-d  consul,  (ii.c.  KS>,  and  the 
born  in  Constantinople  of  poor  parents  province  of  Asia,  with  the  conduct  of  the 
in  1840.  lie  entered  the  army  at  an?  war  against  Mithridates,  fell  to  his  lot. 
early  age  and  rapidly  rose  to  the  highest  Marius  was  also  ambitious  of  this  corn- 
rank.  In  lS7t>  he  was  made  general  of  inand,  and  resorted  to  acts  of  violence  to 
a  division,  and  on  the  outbreak  of  the  carry  his  point,  by  whirh  Sulla  was  com- 
Russo-Turkish  war,  he  had  chief  com-  pelled  t«>  escape  from  Home.  But  Sulla 
mand  in  Herzegovina.  In  October,  1S77.  reentered  the  city  at  the  head  of  his 
he  was  ai>|>ointed  leader  of  the  army  or  army,  drove  Marius  to  Africa,  and  then 
the  Danube,  but  was  recalled  in  Febru-  sailed  for  (Sreeee  at  the  beginning  of  S7 
ary,  187S,  and  accused  of  high  treason,  n.c.  He  expelled  tin*  armies  of  Mithri- 
Ile  was  tried  and  condemned  to  fifteen  dates  from  Kurope  (S»i>,  crossed  into 
years*  imprisonment  in  December  of  the  Asia  (Nil,  and  was  everywhere  victorl- 
same  year,  but  was  noon  afterwards  par-  mis,  gaining  plenty  of  wealth  for  himself 
doncd.  lie  died  iu  Constantinople  April  and  bis  soldiers,  and  forcing  Mithridates 
lfi,  188&  to  conclude  a  peace.  Marius  had  died 
Suliman  Mountains  (*rilr,™&n').  in  S<5  iu\.  after  proscribing  Sulla  and 
»#•»**«••.«*«*  ~v M«* ***.>.«*»»      u    raillr0   oa  confiscating  his  pr-  perty,   but  the   party 

the  borders  of  Afghanistan  and  British  of  Marius  was  still  strmi*.  Sulla  now 
India.  The  highest  summit,  Takht-i-  hastened  to  Italy,  and  landed  at  Rrundu- 
Sulinian,  or  *  Sulimitu's  Seat.'  attains  sium  with  4<UHM)  nien  n.<\  STi,  He  was 
an  elevation  of  more  than  tun*!  fret  (ac-  joined  by  many  of  hi*  friends  who  had 
cording  to  some  estimates  1UHH)  or  been  hanisbed  from  Rome.  He  gained 
12,000  feeO.  These  mountains  are  cov-  four  battbs  over  the  Roman  forces  in 
rred  with  dense  forests,  and  are  generally  person,  and  defeated  a  Samnite  army 
considered  the  peculiar  seat  of  the  aborig-  under  Teb-sinns.  He  entered  the  city 
inal  Afghans.  vb-torions  in  NL\  nud  iiumeilintely  put  to 
Slllind.  'so-h"'na>,  the  middlemost  of  death  between  «>«*>  and  7<*>0  prisoners 
the  three  rhief  months  of  the  of  war  in  the  circus.  Rome  and  all  the 
Danube:  it  quit*  the  Khedrile  or  most  provinces  of  Italy  were  tilled  with  the 
southerly  hram-h,  and  opens  int.*  the  most  revolting  s«-eiies  uf  cruelty.  After 
Black  Sea  aft»T  an  easterly  course  of  satisfying  his  vengeanee  by  the  murder 
over  !Vo  miles.  (See  !>mtnhr.)  It  is  or  proscription  of  thousands  he  caused 
used  for  transporting  immense  quautt*  bims.jf  to  !h-  named  dictator  for  an  in- 
ties  of  corn,  eliieily  for  the  British  definite  period  nt.c.  SH.  He  n«»w  ruled 
market.  Tbe  pas.a«*e  over  the  bar  at  the  without  restraint,  repealed  and  made 
month  lias  b.i  n  deepened  bv  means  of  laws,  ah  Jisbed  the  trihuneshlp.  and  net- 
two  piers  at  a  » ost  of  $.~»<m.ui0  A  town  tied  hi*  veterans  in  various  parts  of  Italy. 
and  port  (uo.v  free)  at  the  mouth  bean  Tn  70  B.C.  he  laid  down  him  dlctatordript 


Sullivan  Sulphur 

and  retiring  to  Puteoli,  abandoned  him-  He  was  created  a  marshal  by  Richeliev 
•elf  to  all  sorts  of  debauchery.  lie  died  in  1034  and  died  in  1041.  His  later 
in  78  B.C.  See  Rome.  years  were  employed  in  writing  memoirs 
Sullivan  (sul'i-van),  Sir  arthub  of  his  life  and  times.  These  are  of  much 
ouinvaii  sEyMouR,  born  in  London  interest  and  importance, 
in  1842,  son  of  a  band-master.  He  be-  Sulrahates  (sulf'atz),  salts  of  sul- 
fa me  a  choir-boy  at  the  Chapel  Royal,  MU*F**«**«B  phuric  acid.  Sulphuric 
and  in  .1850  gained  the  Mendelssohn  acid  is  dibasic,  forming  two  classes  of  sul- 
scholarship  of  the  Koyal  Academy  of  phates,  viz.,  neutral  tulphates,  in  which 
Music,  where  he  completed  his  musical  the  two  hydrogen  atoms  of  the  acid  ure 
education.  In  1858  he  went  to  Leipzig,  replaced  by  metal,  and  acid  sulphate*. 
and  on  his  return  in  1802  at  once  in  which  one  hydrogen  atom  only  is  so 
attracted  attention  by  his  music  to  replaced.  The  general  formula  of  the 
Shakespeare's  Tcmpcnt.  He  wrote  ora-  former  class  is  M2SO4,  and  of  the  latter 
torios  (Prodigal  tion.  Light  of  the  MHSO\  (M  represents  a  monovalent 
World),  anthems,  songs,  etc.;  but  his  metal.)  Of  the  sulphates,  some  are 
most  i>opular  compositions  were  the  bur-  found  native;  some  ure  very  soluble, 
lesque  operettas  which  he  produced  in  some  sparingly  soluble,  and  some  insol- 
con junction  with  W.  S.  Gilbert.  Among  uble.  The  most  important  sulphates  are 
the  most  popular  of  these  are  II.M.ti.  — sulphate  of  aluminum  and  potassium, 
Pinafore  (1878),  Pirates  of  Penzance  or  alum;  sulphate  of  ammonium,  em* 
(1880 1,  Patience  (1881),  lot  ant  he  ployed  for  making  carbonate  of  ammonia ; 
(1882),  Mikado  (1885),  The  Yeomen  of  sulphate  of  copper,  or  blue  vitriol,  much 
the  Guard  (1S88),  and  the  Gondoliers  used  as  an  escharotic  in  surgery,  and  also 
(1889).  In  1RS0  he  set  to  music  an  used  in  dyeing  and  for  preparing  certain 
arrangement  of  Longfellow's  Golden  green  pigments;  sulphate  of  iron,  or 
Legend,  which  is  one  of  his  finest  com-  green  vitriol,  used  in  making  ink,  and 
positions.  He  was  knighted  in  1883,  and  very  extensively  in  dyeing  and  calico- 
died  November  23,  11HH).  printing;  it  is  also  much  used  in  niedi- 
Sullivan  John-  Lawrfnce,  famous  cine;  sulphate  of  calcium,  or  gypsum; 
uuiAivau,  American  pugilist,  burn  in  sulphate  of  magnesium,  or  Epsom  salts; 
Boston.  Mass.,  in  1858.  His  greatest  sulphate  of  manganese,  used  in  calico- 
fight  was  in  188!),  when  he  defeated  Kil-  printing;  sulphate  of  mercury,  used  in 
rain  in  11  75-round  battle  in  Mississippi,  the  preparation  of  corrosive  sublimate 
He  held  the  championship  of  the  world  and  of  calomel;  bisulphate  of  potash, 
for  ten  yean*.  lowin-c  the  title  to  Corbett  much  used  as  a  flux  in  mineral  analysis; 
in  1892  at  New  Orleans,  heiug  defeated  in  sulphate  of  sodium,  or  Glauber's  salts; 
the  21st  round.  In  later  years  he  became  sulphate  of  quiuine,  much  used  in  medi* 
a  temperance  lecturer.  Died  Feb.  2,  1018.  cii.e;  sulphate  of  zinc,  or  white  vitriol, 
Sllllv  tsul'i.  lf,r.  sil-h"),  Maximilien  dk  used  in  surgery,  also  in  the  preparation 
*  H£tiu\nk,  Die  i>K,  Marshal  of  of  drying  oils  for  varnishes,  and  in  the 
France  and  first  minister  of  Henry  IV,  reserve  or  resist  pastes  of  the  calico- 
was  born  in  1500.  and  educated  in  the  printer.  Many  double  sulphates  are 
Protestant    ( Calvinistic )    faith.     He   dis-  known. 

tinguished  himself  at  the  battle  of  Ivry  ftiilTyhifleS  (sul'fldz),  binary  coin- 
in  15JM),  where  he  was  severely  wounded,  oui|iiiiuc»  pounds  of  sulphur  wiih 
and    was   afterwards   of   great    assistance  other  elements. 

to   the  king   in   resisting  the  intrigues  of  Slllivhites    ( Hiil-fltz ) v     salts     of     sul- 

the   League.     In    15117   he  was  appointed  ° uxi1111  *CB    phurous  acid.    The  sulphites 

controller  of  finance,  and  by  his  excellent  are    recognized   by    giving   off    the   suffo- 

aduiinistration    largely    reduced    taxation,  eating    smell    of    sulphurous    acid    when 

and   eventually  paid   off  a  state  debt   of  acted    on    by    a    stronger    acid.     A    very 

;{ih),(hn),(hn)  livres.      He  also  received  many  close   analogy    exists    between    them   and 

other    ofliees    and    dignities,    and    became  the  carbonates.     See  Sulphur. 

adviser   of   the   king   in   all   his   councils.  SulTlhlir     (sul'fnri.     an      elementary. 

His  industry  was  unwearied,  and  he  did  oufFllul      non-metallic,    combustible 

all    he    could    to    encourage  #  agriculture,  substance   which    has   been    known    from 

which  he  regarded  as  the  mainstay  of  the  the    earliest    ages;    chemical    symbol,    S. 

state.     In    10O0    the    territory    of    Sully-  It    frequently  occurs  in  a   pure  state  in 

sur-Loire  was  erecicd  into  a  duchy  in  his  beds  of  gypsum  or  clay,  but  is  generally 

favor.     After    the    murder   of    Henry    IV  associated    with    sulphate    of    strontium. 

<H»11)     he    retired    from    court    and    re-  It    also   occurs   in   chemical   combination 

signed    movt    of    his    charges.     lie    now  with  oxygen  and  various  metals,  forming 

occupied   himself  chiefly  with  agriculture,  sulphates  ,,nd  sulphides.     Formerly  Si^1- 

<ind  rurely  took  part  in  political  affairs  supplied  tin-  world  with  sulphur.  ' '•  ■• 


Sulphur 


Sulphuric  Acid 


immense  quantities  are  produced  in  the 
United  States,  notably  in  the  mines  of  Cal- 
casieu Parish,  La.,  and  those  near  Free- 
port,  Texas.  There  are  sulphur  mines  in 
Japan,  New  Zealand,  Mexico,  etc.  It  is  also 
obtained  by  the  roasting  of  iron  pyrites; 
the  condensed  mass  of  sulphur  thus  ob- 
tained is  broken  into  lumps  and  distilled. 
Native  sulphur  is  usually  separated  from 
the  earthy  matter  by  a  process  of  distilla- 
tion, the  sulphur  vapors  being  liquefied 
by  a  condenser.  The  product  obtained 
from  native  sulphur,  or  from  iron 
pyrites,  is  afterwards  refined  by  a  further 
process  of  distillation.  Pure  sulphur  is 
commonly  met  with  in  two  forms,  that 
of  a  compact,  brittle  solid,  and  a  tine 
powder.  It  is  nearly  tasteless,  of  a 
greenish-yellow  color,  and  when  nibbed 
or  melted  emits  a  peculiar  odor.  Its 
atomic  weight  is  32,  and  its  specific  grav- 
ity 1.00.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  and 
not  very  readily  soluble  in  alcohol,  but 
is  taken  up  by  spirits  of  turpentine,  by 
many  oils,  and  by  carbon  disulphide. 
It  is  a  non-conductor  of  electricity.  It 
is  readily  melted  and  volatilized.  It 
fuses  at  ZV2°  Fahr.,  and  between  2.TJ0 
and  2SO°  it  possesses  the  greatest  degree 
of  fluidity,  and,  when  cast  into  cylindrical 
molds,  forms  the  common  roll-sulphur  of 
commerce.  It  possesses  the  peculiar 
propertv  of  solidifying  at  a  higher  degree, 
or  when  raised  to  ,TJ0°.  From  4S0°  to 
its  boiling  point  (TO'J0)  it  again  l>econies 
fluid,  and  at  702°  it  rises  in  vapor,  which 
condenses  in  close  vessels  in  the  form  of 
a  fine  yellow  powder,  called  ftoinr*  of 
sulphur.  Sulphur  exists  in  two  distinct 
crystalline  forms,  and  also  as  an  amor- 
phous variety;  these  modifications  are 
characterized  by  differences  in  specific 
gravity,  in  solubility  in  various  liquids, 
and  in  many  other  points.  Sulphur  com- 
bines with  oxygen,  hydrogen,  chlorine, 
etc.,  forming  various  important  com- 
pounds; it  also  unites  with  the  metals, 
forming  sulphides.  It  is  employed  in 
the  manufacture  of  gunpowder,  matches, 
vulcanite,  and  sulphurous  and  sulphuric 
acids.  It  is  also  employed  in  medicine, 
and  for  various  other  purposes.  Sulphur 
chloride  (S3('lt)  is  produced  by  passing 
chlorine  gas  into  a  retort  containing 
incited  sulphur.  It  is  used  for  vulcan- 
izing caoutchouc.  Sulphur  forms  two 
combinations  with  oxygen,  the  dioxide 
<S(V»  and  the  tnoride  ( S(>aK  The  for- 
mer is  the  sole  product  of  the  combustion 
of  sulphur;  it  is  a  colorless  gas.  which 
may  he  liquefied  and  solidified  hv  cold 
and  pressure.  This  gas  is  used  in  the 
arts  for  bleaching  silk,  wool,  straw, 
parchment,  and  generally  such  substances 
as     are     destroyed     by     the     action     of 


chlorine.  Sulphur  tri oxide  (SOt)  is  a 
white  crystalline  solid,  produced  by  the 
oxidation  of  the  dioxide.  Sodium  tkio- 
sulphate  (XasStOs)  is  produced  by  boil- 
ing sulphur  with  soda  lye,  and  passing 
sulphur  dioxide  into  the  solution  until  it 
is  completely  decolorized.  It  is  largely 
used  in  the  arts  as  an  antichlor,  and  for 
fixing  photographs.  Carbon  disulphide 
(CSs)  is  a  volatile  liquid,  with  a  poison- 
ous vapor,  produced  by  the  action  of 
sulphur  upon  carbon  at  high  tempera- 
tures. It  is  used  in  chemical  and  dye- 
stuffs  industries;  in  the  manufacture  of 
nearly  all  explosives,  paner  and  pulp,  rub- 
ber goods,  leather,  matches,  etc. 

Sulphuretted  Hydrogen  <r°u1/™: 

IlaS),  a  compound  formed  when  hydro- 
gen and  sulphur  come  in  contact  in  the 
nascent  state.  It  is  a  transparent  col- 
orless gas,  recognized  by  its  peculiar 
fetid  odor,  resembling  that  of  putrid 
eggs.  It  is  very  deleterious  to  animal 
life,  and  is  often  formed  where  animal 
matters  or  excrements  putrefy.  It  is  the 
active  constituent  of  sulphurous  mineral 
waters.  It  is  also  known  by  the  name 
of  hydrosulphuric  acid,  sulphudric  acid, 
and  hydrothionic  acid.  It  is  usuallv 
prepared  by  decomposing  a  metallic  sul- 
phide, especially  sulphide  of  iron  or  of 
antimony,  by  means  of  hydrochloric  or 
sulphuric  acid.  Sulphuretted  hydrogen 
is  of  great  use  in  the  laboratory,  in 
qualitative  analysis,  as  by  its  means  the 
metals  can  be  divided  into  groups. 

Sulphuric  Acid  («*>-/*'**>.  or  oil 

wui^uuiiv     u^iu    0F    yITRIOLi    a    mast 

important  acid  discovered  by  Basil  Val- 
entine towards  the  close  of  the  fifteenth 
century.  It  was  formerly  procured  by 
the  distillation  of  dried  sulphate  of  iron, 
called  grtvn  vitriol,  whence  the  corrosive 
liquid  which  came  over  in  the  distillation, 
having  an  oily  consistence,  was  called  oil 
of  vitriol.  The  principle  upon  which  it 
is  now  manufactured  was  laid  down  by 
Itochuck  in  174<i,  and  consists  in  burning 
sulphur,  or  more  frequently  Iron  pv rites, 
in  closed  furnaces,  and  leading  the  fumes, 
mixed  with  oxides  of  nitrogen,  into  large 
leaden  chambers,  into  which  jets  of  steam 
are  continuously  sent.  The  oxides  of 
nitrogen  are  produced  by  the  action  of 
surphuric  acid  upon  niter  contained  In 
pots,  which  are  placed  between  the  sul- 
phur ovens  and  the  chambers.  The 
sulphur  dioxide  takes  away  part  of  the 
oxygen  from  the  oxides  of  nitrogen,  which 
are  again  oxidised  by  the  air  in  the 
chambers.  The  sulphur  trloxlde  produced 
unites  with  the  steam  to  form  sulphuric 
acid.  The  acid  produced  in  the  chamber 
is   condensed   in   leaden   resseU   until   It 


Sulphuric  Ether  Sultanpur 

^ ^ — — —     i^ — — ^ — — — ^— i^ ^^ 

reaches  a  certain  gravity    (about  1.72),  all  proportions.     It  is  employed  in  med- 

wben  it  is  run  into  glass,  or  sometimes  icine  as  a  stimulant  and  antispasmodic, 

platinum  vessels,  where  the  condensation  Ether,    by    its    spontaneous   evaporation, 

is  continued  until  the  specific  gravity  has  produces  a  great  degree  of  cold,  and  is 

increased   to   1.84.     The   acid   of  gravity  used  in  the  form  of  spray  in  minor  sur- 

1.72  constitutes  the  brown  acid  of  com-  gical    operations    for    freezing    the    part, 

merce;   it  is   largely   used  in  the  innnu-  and  thus  rendering  it  insensible  to  pain, 

facture   of   superphosphate   of   lime   and  True  sulphuric  ether,  known  also  as  «*(- 

for  other  purposes.     Pure  sulphuric  acid  phatc   of   ethyl    (Ctlle.itSOi.    is   an    oily 

is  a  dense,  oily,  colorless  fluid,  exceedingly  liquid  of  burning  taste  and  ethereal  odor, 

acid  and  corrosive,  decomposing  all  ani-  resembling    that    of    peppermint.      It    it 

mal  and  vegetable  substances  by  the  aid  almost  incapable  of  being  distilled  with- 

of    heat.     It    unites    with    alkaline   sub-  out  decomposition,   as  at  a   temperature 

stances,  and  separates  most  of  the  other  of  about  2§0°  it  resolves  itself  into  alco- 

acids   from   their  combinations  with   the  hoi,    sulphurous   acid,    and   olefiant    gas. 

alkalies.     It  has  a  very  great  affinity  for  See  Ethers. 

water,  and  unites  with  it  in  every  pro-  SulphUTOUS  Acid.    JK.  Sulphurous 

portion,  producing  great  heat;  it  attracts  *M44i'llluv'lB  ***/***.    Qxl^Cm 

moisture  strongly  from  the  atmosphere,  Sull>hurOUS  Oxide  <»uJ'fu"ru8  okl'" 
becoming  rapidly  weaker  if  exposed.  ** •"r** •"v**"  w*****^  id  ),  a  gas 
The  sulphuric  acid  of  commerce  is  never  formed  by  the  combustion  of  sulphur  in 
pure,  but  it  may  be  purified  by  distilla-  air  or  dry  oxygen.  It  is  transparent  and 
tion.  With  bases  sulphuric  acid  forms  colorless,  of  a  disagreeable  taste,  a  pun- 
salts  called  sulphates,  some  of  which  are  gent  and  suffocating  odor,  is  fatal  to  life, 
neutral  and  others  acid.  (See  Sul-  and  very  injurious  to  vegetation.  .At 
phatcs.)  By  concentrating  sulphuric  45°,  under  the  pressure  of  two  atmos- 
acid  as  far  as  is  possible  without  decom-  pheres,  it  becomes  liquid,  and  also  at 
position,  and  cooling  the  liquid  so  ob-  0°  under  the  pressure  of  one  atmosphere, 
tained,  crystals  of  the  true  acid,  HaSOi,  It  extinguishes  flame,  but  is  not  itself  in- 
are  formed.  The  ordinary  acid  is  a  flammable.  It  has  considerable  bleaching 
hydrate  of  HaSOi  of  varying  composi-  properties,  so  that  the  fumes  of  burning 
tion.  A  very  strong  form  of  sulphuric  sulphur  are' often  used  to  whiten  straw, 
acid,  known  as  Nordhauscn  acid,  is  pre-  and  silk  and  cotton  goods.  This  gas  ii 
pared  by  heating  green  vitriol  in  closed  also  called  sulphur  dioxide;  when  led 
vessels;  it  is  a  solution  of  sulphur  triox-  into  water  it  forms  sulphurous  add 
ide  in  sulphuric  acid  (HiSO<SO«),  or  it  (IltSOs).  This  acid  readily  takes  up 
may  be  regarded  as  pyro-sulphuric  acid,  oxygen,  passing  into  sulphuric  acid;  it 
It  has  a  specific  gravity  varying  from  is  dibasic,  forming  salts  called  sulphites. 
\.m  to  1.02,  and  is  chiefly  used  in  the  SnlWriTir  RtuHiicti  county  seat  of 
arts    for   dissolving    indigo.     Of    all    the  ©Uipnur  oprin^Jl,     nopkini,     Co.f 

acids  the  sulphuric  is  the  most  extensively  Texas,  93  miles  E.  of  Dallas.     It  has  lig- 

used  in  the  arts,  and  is  in  fact  the  pri-  nite  mines,  brick  plant,  oil  mill,  broom  and 

limry  agent  for  obtoining  almost  all  the  mattress  factories.     Pop.  5558. 

others    by    disengaging    them    from   their  SnltviciftllB     (sul-plsh'yam),  a  Roman 

saline  combinations.     Its  uses  to  the  sci-  w|»iviouo    Catholic    congregation   ot 

entific  chemist  are  innumerable.     In  med-  missionary    priests    founded    in    1642   at 

icine  it   is   used  in  a  diluted  state  as  a  Paris  by  the  Abbe"  Olier.     They  have  a 

refrigerant.  number  of  houses  in  Europe  and  Amer- 

Siilnriiirio   TVrliar     (G'ther)  ;  ethylic,  ica,  and  are  chiefly  engaged   in  training 

DUipnunC   Xitner     yinic      or     onli.  yo         mcn  for  {he  priesthood.     They  are 

nary     ether   (C2II5):(>)     is     a     colorless  called  Sulpicians  from  the  pariah  of  8t. 

transparent    liquid,   of   a   pleasant   smell  Sulpice,  where  the  congregation  waa  first 

and    a    pungent    taste,    extremely    exhila-  organized. 

rating,  ami  producing  a  degree  of  intoxi-  Sultan     (sul'tan),  in  Arabic,  signifies 

ration   when  its  vapor  is  inhaled  by  the  fcJUXI'a,u'    'mighty  one,  lord.'     It  Ta  the 

nostrils.     It    is   produced   by   distilling  a  ordinary    title    of    Mohammedan    rulers. 

mixture    of    equal    weights    of    sulphuric  The  ruler  of  Turkey  assumes  the  title  of 

mid   and    alcohol,   and    by   various   other  Nultan-cs-sclatin,     'Sultan     of     sultans.* 

uii-ans.     Its  specific  gravity  is  0.720.     It  The    title   sultan   is  also  applied   to  the 

is  extremely   volatile   and   highly   inllam-  sultan's    daughters,    and    his    mother,    if 

mabh*;  and  its  vapor,  mixed  with  oxygen  living,  is  styled  Sultan  Valide. 

or  atmospheric  air,  forms  a  very  danger-  QiilrQnrmr    (sul'tan-por).  a  district  ot 

explosive    mixture.     It    dissolves    in  OUlMUipui     In(|i|lf      fn     Oudh : 


oils 

in  parts  of  water,  and   is  iniseiMe  with    1713     square     miles.     Chief     river,     the 

alcohol  uud  the  fatty  and  volatile  oils  in    Uumti.     Pop.  1,083,1)04.—  The  town  8Ua> 


taxpur,   administrative  headquarter*  •'Sumatra       twi-mH'tra),  n  great  island 
the  district,  has  a  pop.  of  9550.  wuiuowa        in  the  Indian  Sens  immedi- 

RtiIti  (s&-16"),  or  Sooloo  ISLANDS,  a  ntely  under  the  equator,  separated  from 
group  in  the  Indian  Archipelago,  the  peninsula  of  Malacca  by  the  Straits 
consisting  of  about  V.H)  islands,  which  of  Malacca  and  from  Java  by  the  Straits 
stretch  from  the  N.  E.  point  of  Borneo  to  <»f  Sunda.  Greatest  length,  1115  miles; 
the  Philippine  Islands;  total  estimated  greatest  breadth,  275  miles;  area,  Utt,- 
area,  over  1000  square  miles.  Sulu,  the  612  square  miles.  Banca  and  other 
chief  island,  is  lofty,  and  lies  near  the  islands  adjoin  the  coast.  The  west 
center  of  the  group.  The  inhabitants  are  side  of  the  island  is  mountainous,  with 
of  Malay  descent,  and  nearly  nil  are  Mo-  peaks  ranging  in  height  from  2000  feet 
hainmedans.  There  is  a  trade  between  in  the  south  to  !>00O  feet  further  north ; 
Sulu  and  Singapore  in  bMie-dc-mer,  pearl  and  culminating  in  Tiidrnpura,  a  volcano 
■hells,  etc.  The  Tinted  States  assumed  12,400  feet  high.  The  east  side  spreads 
the  sovereignty  of  the  islands  in  IS.  S.  out  into  interminable  level  plains.  There 
Pop.   (11)12)  75,000.  are  several  volcano***  in  the  island.     Cop- 

Sulzer  William,  one-time  governor  per,  tin,  and  iron  are  found  in  abundance, 
0UA4CX;  0f  jjew  York,  born  March  18,  and  deposit*  of  roal  exist.  The  chief 
1863;  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1N.S4.  lie  rivers  are  the  Kokan.  Musi,  .Iambi,  and 
was  a  member  of  the  54th  to  the  Ol'nd  Indragiri.  which  all  form  extensive  deltas 
congresses  and  was  elected  governor  on  At  their  mouths.  Sumatra  enjoys  great 
the  Democratic  ticket  in  11*12.  lie  re-  equability  of  -Innate,  but  in  many  low- 
fused  to  abide  by  the  will  of  Tammany,  lying  parts  is  unhealthy:  rain  falls  almost 
and  undoubtedly  for  that  reason  was  incessantly  in  the  south.  Mangroves 
charged  and  convicted  of  other  mis-  grow  near  the  coast,  and  at  higher  ele- 
Bteaaora,  and  impeached  in  ltU.'i.  rations  myrtles,  palms,  tigs,  and  oaks  of 

Sumach.  (8u'nink:  RIiuh\,  a  genus  of  various  species  are  met  with.  The  cam- 
shrubs  of  tln«  nat.  order  phor-tree  prevails  in  the  north,  and 
Anacardiaccu',  with  pinnate  leaves  and  among  vegetable  curiosities  an*  the  upas- 
small  flowers.  They  all  have  a  lactescent  tree  and  the  gigantic  Itafllesia.  Pepper, 
acrid  iuice,  and  most  of  them  possess  rice,  sugar,  tobacco,  indigo,  cotton,  coffee, 
valuable  tanning  properties.  More  than  are  cultivated  for  exjMirt,  and  camphor, 
seventy  species  are  known.  A*,  onnria  benzoin,  catechu,  gutta-percha  and 
is  found  in  the  countries  about  the  Med-  caoutchouc,  teak,  ebony,  and  sandal -wood 
iterranean.  Its  roots  contain  a  brown,  are  also  exported.  The  fauna  includes 
and  its  bark  a  yellow  dye.  The  leaves  the  elephant,  the  tapir,  the  two-homed 
and  seeds  are  used  in  medicine  as  Motrin-  rhinoceros,  the  tiger,  the  orang-outang 
gent  and  styptic,  and  the  le.nes  are  and  other  apes,  some  species  of  deer  and 
exported  for  use  in  tanning,  dyeing,  and  antelope,  and  numerous  birds  and  rep- 
calico-printing.  A*,  tu/thinn  is  an  Amer-  tiles.  Of  the  domestic  animals  the  chief 
ican  species  with  hairy  branches,  hence  is  the  pig.  next  to  which  rank  the  cow 
its  common  name  of  stagVhom  sumach,  and  the  horse.  The  island  is  for  the 
It  produces  small  red  berries,  and  is  cul-  nioM  part  under  the  authority  of  the 
tivated  in  European  gardens  for  orna-  l>utch,  and  their  possessions  are  divided 
ment.  R.  glabra,  another  American  spe-  into  >i\  irmernments.  The  most  im- 
ciest>  is  also  grown  for  ornament,  ami  its  portant  nati\e  state  is  Acheen  (which 
berries  and  branches  are  used  for  dyeing  see),  in  tin*  extreme  north  of  the  island, 
purposes.  Rm  v<  tuna  to.  commonly  called  Sumatra  has  a  very  mixed  population, 
dog-wood  or  poison  sumach,  is  a  shrub  collating  of  Malays."  Chinese.  Arabs,  and 
of  the  American  swamps.  It  grows  from  many  native  tribes.  The  Itattas  are  a 
12  to  20  feet  high,  and  produces  green-  peculiar  and  interesting  race,  auproach- 
ish-white  flowers.  It  is  extremely  |m»|-  nig  the  Caucasian  type.  Writ  tug  has 
sonous.  in  some  cases  giving  ri>e  to  in-  been  known  among  them  from  a  Yery 
flam  mat  ion  of  the  skin  followed  by  a  early  period,  and  their  ancient  books  are 
pustular  eruption.  A',  nulicnn*.  often  written  in  a  biilliant  ink  on  paper  made 
called  poison  ivy.  is  a  climbing  variety,  of  bark.  The  native  tribes  of  Sumatra 
It  affects  certain  individuals  in  the  same  have  no  temples  and  no  priests,  but  a 
manner  as  the  poison  sumach,  but  it  \n  form  of  Mohammedanism  prevails  among 
less  virulent.  The  leaves  of  several  of  the  Malays  on  the  coast.  The  chief 
these  species  are  now  extensively  col-  towns  an*  Palembang,  Padang,  Bonku- 
lectcd  in  the  Cuitcd  States  for  tanning  lin  and  Achin.  Total  pop.  estimated  at 
or  m her  nurposes.  The  celebrated  Japan  Innween  H.OOO.000  and  4.000.000.  The 
▼arm  I  so  Is  obtained  from  a  series  of  Hutch  acquired  their  territories  In  8u- 
Rhus  with  d  »wny  and  velvety  len-ea,  tnatra  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
For  currier's  sumach  see  Conor  ia.  centuries.     The   British   formed  a  settlv 


Sumba 


Sumner 


oent  at  Bencoolen  in  1085,  and  in  1811 
•wised   the  Dutch   possessions  on   the  isl- 
ind.     Those   were   restored   in   181.">.   and 
jy  treaties  in   1834  and   1871  the  Dutch 
were   allowed   the   right   to   enlarge   their 
territories  by  treaty,  or  by  conquest  and 
annexation.     The  tidal  wave  accompany- 
ing the  volcanic  eruption  of  Krakatoa  in 
188ft-    caused    great    destruction    on     the 
south  coast  of  Sumatra. 
Slimbfl.      (som'lA),    same    as    Sandal- 
a      wood  Island  (which  see). 

Sumbal  (s^'bal),  or 
*"^  MC*X  Sumbul,  an 
Eastern  name  for  the  root 
of  an  umbelliferous  plant, 
Euryangium  sumbul.  It 
contains  a  strongly  odorous 
principle,  like  (hat  of  musk, 
and  is  regarded  as  an  anti- 
spasmodic and  stimulating 
tonic.  Also  an  Eastern 
(Arabic.)  name  of  spikenard 
(which  see;. 

Sumbawa    ( *'im'ba-7a ) » 

an  island  of 
the  Indian  Archipelago,  ly- 
ing south  by  west  of  Celebes, 
between  Lomhok  and  F lores, 
about  KM)  miles  long  from 
east  to  west,  with  a  breadth 
varying  from  Itt  to  31  miles. 
It  is  divided  into  several  na- 
tive states,  governed  by 
rajahs,  all  tributary  to  the 
Dutch.  The  soil  is  mostly 
volcanic,  and  very  fertile,  cotton,  rice,  to- 
bacco, etc.,  being  grown,  besides  the  usual 
tropical  fruits.  Sumbawa  is  mountain- 
ous, and  in  the  north  is  the  volcano 
Temhoro,  7<MK)  feet  high,  ef  which  an 
eruption  in  181."i  caused  the  loss  of  12,- 
(MN)  lives.  The  inhabitants  are  of  Malay 
race  and  Mohammedans.  Pop.  about 
150,000. 

SumbUl.     S,'c  Numhal 

'Rnm  prions     (so-m»»r'yanz),     a     name 

oumenans   <.qllivnl<,m   to  Accad»ans. 

See  Arcadian*  and  Assyria, 

Summary  Proceeding,  j£id  ](nfw^ 

form  of  trial  in  which  the  ancient  estab- 
lished course  of  legal  proceedings  is  dis- 
regarded, especially  in  the  matter  of  trial 
by  jury.  In  no  case  can  a  party  be 
tried  summarily  unless  when  such  pro- 
reed  ings  are  authorized  by  legislative 
authority,  as  in  a  committal  for  con- 
tempt of  court,  the  conviction  of  a  per- 
son by  justices  of  the  peace,  etc. 

Summer     fs,,n,',,r,»    the    season   of   the 

year    which    in    the    northern 

hemisphere     generally     may     be    said     to 

comprise   the   months   of  June,   July   and 


Sumbul 

(Euryanf/iiim 

itumbul). 


August.  The  astronomical  summer  lasts 
in  the  northern  hemisphere  from  the  June 
solstice  to  the  September  equinox,  during 
which  time  the  sun,  being  north  of  'he 
equator,  shines  more  directly  ui>on  tbis 
part  of  the  earth,  and  rises  much  sootier 
and  sets  later,  which  renders  this  the 
hottest  period  of  the  year.  The  period 
of  greatest  heat  generally  takes  place  in 
August,  since  the  influence  of  the  fcun's 
rays  lias  then  been  felt  for  a  long  time 
on  the  earth,  and  the  wind  blowing  from 
the  north  becomes  milder  owing  to  a 
moderation  of  the  temperature  in  the 
polar  circle  caused  by  the  thawing  of 
the  ice.  In  the  southern  hemisphere  the 
summer  lasts  from  the  December  solstice 
to  the  March  equinox.     See  Seasons. 

Summer-duck   (A,>  ?1onta > \,a  VT 

m^a^^v*  uuv"  clos  0f  duck,  allied  to 
the  mandarin  duck  or  Chinese  teal  {Alt 
galcriculata).  and  distinguished  as  a 
genus  by  a  snort  bill,  with  a  large  horny 
tip  and  straight  edges,  and  by  the  hinder 
toe  being  unconnected  to  the  other  digits. 
These  birds  inhabit  North  America,  and 
usually  build  their  nests  in  the  hollows 
and  trunks  of  trees. 
Summit,  ?,  residential  city  of  Union 
'  Co.,  New  Jersey,  in  the 
Orange  Mountains,  12  miles  w.  of  New- 
ark. Has  silk  factory.  Pop.  10.174. 
Summit  Will      ,l  borough  of  Carbon 

miles  w.  of  Man  oh  Chunk,  in  a  coal- 
mining region.     Pop.  5490. 

Summon  ft  (sum'unz),  in  law,  a  writ 
ouiiuiiuiis   0lldrinwed  t0  thc  defendant 

in  a  personal  action  admonishing  him 
to  appear  in  court.  It  must  contain  the 
names  of  all  the  defendants,  the  name 
and  address  of  the  person  taking  it  out. 
and  the  date  of  issue;  but  it  need  not 
state  the  form  or  cause  of  action.  A 
summons  should  he  served  on  the  de- 
fendant in  person ;  but  if  reasonable 
efforts  are  made  to  do  thin,  and  the  de- 
fendant is  aware  of  its  issue,  the  judge 
may  authorize  the  plaintiff  to  proceed  in 
the  action  without  personal  service.  In 
the  United  States  a  summons  is  a  writ 
commanding  the  sheriff,  or  other  author- 
ized otlicer,  to  notify  a  party  to  appear 
in  court,  to  answer  a  complaint  made 
against  him.  and  in  the  same  writ  specify 
some  day    therein   mentioned. 

Sumner  (8U,n'nor*»  Charles.  Jurist 
and  statesman,  was  born  at 
Boston,  Massachusetts,  January  ti,  1S11, 
and  educated  at  Harvard  University.  In 
1SJU  he  was  called  to  the  bar.  and  shortly 
afterwards  became  reporter  of  the  United 
States  Circuit  Court.  In  1830  he  pub- 
lislu-d  three  volumes  of  Judge  Story*a 
decisions,    subsequently  known   as   8umm 


Sumner 


Sun 


tier' 8  Reports,  and  edited  a  periodical 
called  tbe  American  Jurist,  lie  visited 
Europe  in  1837,  and  returned  to  Boston 
in  1840,  where  he  resumed  his  legal 
practice.  Between  1844  and  1840  he 
edited  and  published  Vvscy's  Report*,  in 
twenty  volumes.  In  1851  he  was  elected 
to  the  senate  of  the  United  States,  and 
distinguished  himself  by  his  strong  an- 
tipathy to  slavery.  In  May,  1850,  after 
delivering  a  speech  vigorously  attacking 
the  slaveholders,  he  was  violently  as- 
saulted by  1*.  S.  Brooks,  a  member  rep- 
resenting a  slaveholdiug  State  (South 
Carolina).  His  injuries  compelled  him 
to  absent  himself  from  public  duties  for 
nearly  four  years.  He  was  a  supporter 
of  Lincoln  and  Hamlin,  and  in  1801  he 
became  chairman  of  the  senate  committee 
on  foreign  relations.  He  was  an  enemy 
to  the  policy  of  President  Johnson,  and 
opposed  the  home  and  foreign  policy  of 
President  (Srant.  After  the  latter's  re- 
election in  1872  Sumner  seldom  appeared 
in  debate.  He  died  at  Washington, 
March  11,  1874. 

Qnmnpr  Kdwix  Vose,  soldier,  bom 
_  t! >  at  Boston,  Massachusetts,  in 
1707.  lie  entered  the  army,  served  as 
captain  on  the  western  frontier  for  many 
years,  and  as  major  in  the  Mexican  war, 
where  he  won  distinct  ion.  lie  was  gov- 
ernor of  New  Mexico  1  S51 -."»,'» ;  as  colonel 
escorted  Abraham  Lincoln  from  Spring- 
field to  Washington  in  1N«!1,  and  served 
as  brigadier  and  major-general  in  the 
Civil  war.  He  commanded  a  corps  at 
Fair  Oaks  and  Malvern  Hill  and  one 
of  the  three  divisions  of  the  army  at 
Fredericksburg.  He  was  put  in  com- 
mand of  the  department  of  the  Missouri 
in  INiHi.  and  died  March  21  of  that  year. 
SUTTlTier  -'OI,N  1  »u«l>*  Archbishop  of 
c  >  Canterbury,  son  of  a  clergy- 
man, was  burn  at  Keiiilworth.  War- 
wickshire, in  17*'*.  and  educated  at  Kton 
and  Cambridge,  where  hi'  took  high  hon- 
or*, lie  entered  the  church,  and  became 
rector  of  Maplediirham.  In  1N20  he 
vas  made  <  anon  of  iMirham.  in  IS'JS 
l.isl'tip  of  Chester,  and  in  ISIS  arch* 
'  ishop  of  « 'anterburv.  lie  died  in  Lon- 
don in    1MS2. 

Snmfpr  (sum'ter),  a  city,  countvseat 
oumtci      |if   Sl||I|tl.r  (V    Sollth   ranv 

lina.  I  I  miles  y.  by  s.  of  Columbia,  on  sev- 
eral railroad*.  It  has  a  large  cotton 
trade.  mKo  cottousetil-oil  mill*,  foundry 
and  machine  simps,  and  manufactures  of 
wood,  brick,  building  materials,  etc.  It 
was  Mil.-  of  the  pioneers  in  the  commission 
form     of    irovernment,    adopted    in    1012. 

Pop.  <  P. on  s»:mik. 

Sumter,    Fort.     See  Fort  Sumter. 


Sumptuary  Laws  j^T&u^o 

repress  extravagance,  especially  in  eat- 
ing and  drinking,  and  in  dress.  They 
were  common  in  ancient  times,  and  also 
appear  in  the  old  statute  books  of  most 
modern  nations.  They  were  more  fre- 
quently enacted  in  ancient  Rome  than 
in  Greece.  After  the  Twelve  Tables, 
the  first  Roman  sumptuary  law  van 
the  Lex  Oppia  (215  B.C.),  directed  ex- 
clusively against  female  extravagance 
in  dress,  jewelry,  etc.  The  other  Roman 
laws  of  this  kind  were  nearly  all  de- 
signed to  suppress  extravagance  in  en- 
tertainments. The  Lex  Julia,  the  last 
sumptuary  law,  was  passed  in  the  reign 
of  Augustus.  Sumptuary  laws  were 
revived  by  Charlemagne,  and  in  France 
various  laws  and  decrees  of  a  similar 
nature  were  passed  down  to  the  reign 
of  Louis  XV.  In  England  these  laws 
were  passed  from  the  reign  of  Kdward 
111  down  to  the  time  of  the  Reforma- 
tion. Most  of  them  were  repealed  by 
1  James  1  chap,  xxv,  but  they  were  not 
all  expunged  from  the  statute  books  till 
1.S50.  Sumptuary  laws  were  also  passed 
by  the  ancient  Scottish  legislature,  but 
they  were  all  re|M»aled,  evaded,  or  neg- 
lected. Such  laws  furnish  modern  his- 
torians with  valuable  evidences  of  the 
manners  and  customs  of  different  na- 
tions in  past  ages.  They  are.  how- 
ever, altogether  foreign  to  the  spirit  of 
modern  legislation,  and  contrary  to  the 
most  elementary  principles  of  political 
economy  and  no  such  laws  have  been 
enacted  in  the  Cnited  States. 

Sumy.    **w  *Somw,j/« 

Sun  tne  c*>ntraI  orD  °f  tue  >olar  svt- 
>  tem,  that  around  which  revolve 
the  earth  and  the  other  planets.  The 
sun  appears  to  he  a  perfect  sphere,  with 
a  diameter  of  HtiO.iHK)  miles;  its  mean 
density  is  about  L  taking  that  of  the 
earth  as  1;  its  mean  distance  fiom  the 
earth  is  taken  as  nearly  iKl.OUU.OCM) 
miles.  It  rotates  on  its  own  axis;  this 
axis  of  rotation  being  inclined  to  the 
ecliptic  at  an  angle  of  K2°  44)';  and  its 
rotation  period  is  estimated  at  25  days, 
7  hours.  4S  minutes.  The  mass  of  the 
sun  is  about  750  times  that  of  all  the 
other  members  of  the  solar  system 
combined,  and  the  center  of  gravity  of 
the  solar  system  lies  somewhere  in  the 
sun.  whatever  may  be  the  relative  posi- 
tions of  the  planets  in  their  orbits. 
The  dark  spot*  on  the  tun  discovered 
by  (ialileo  have  been  shown  to  be  hol- 
lows, ami  their  depth  has  been  esti- 
mated at  from  3000  to  10,000  miles. 
The  spots  are  verj  chMgeablt  In  tbeix 


Sun 


Sun  and  Planet  Wheel* 


figure  and  dimensions,  and  vary  in  size 
from  mere  points  to  spaces  of  more  than 
50,000  miles  in  diameter.  It  is  from  ob- 
servations of  these  snots  that  the  sun's 
rotation  on  its  axis  has  been  calculated. 
The  frequency  of  sun  spots  attains  a 
maximum  every  ten  and  a  half  years, 
the  number  of  spots  falling  off  during 
the  interval  to  a  minimum,  from  which 
it  recovers  gi  a  dually  to  the  next  maxi- 
mum. This  periodicity  has  been  thought 
to  be  intimately  connected  with  the 
meteorological  phenomena  observed  on 
the  earth,  especially  with  the  rainfall. 
Spots  are  called  macular,  brighter  por- 
tions of  the  sun  are  called  facula:,  and 
the  lesser  markings  are  called  mottling*. 
The  sun  is  now  generally  believed  to  be 
of  gaseous  constitution,  covered  with  a 
sort  of  luminous  shell  of  cloud  formed 
by  the  precipitation  of  the  vapors  which 
are  cooled  by  external  radiation.  This 
dazzling  shell  is  termed  the  photosphere. 
The  snots  are  supposed  to  be  cavities  in 
this  cloud-layer,  caused  by  the  unequal 
velocities  of  neighboring  portions  of  the 
solar  atmosphere.  Zollner,  who  con- 
siders the  body  of  the  sun  to  be  liquid, 
sees  in  them  sings  or  scoria?  floating  on 
a  molten  surface,  and  surrounded  by 
clouds.  It  is  estimated  that  the  sun's 
radiation  would  melt  a  shell  of  ice  cover- 
ing its  own  surface  to  a  depth  of  be- 
tween 3i>  and  40  feet  in  one  minute,  but 
the  temperature  of  the  surface  has  not  yet 
been  ascertained.  It  is  probable,  how- 
ever, that  the  temperature  and  radia- 
tion have  remained  constant  for  a  long 
period.  The  photosphere  is  overlaid  by 
an  atmosphere  which  appears  by  the 
evidence  of  the  spectroscope  to  contain 
nearly  all  the  materials  which  enter  into 
the  composition  of  the  sun,  since  in  the 
lines  of  the  spectrum  of  sunlight  is 
found  proof  of  the  existence  in  the  solar 
atmosphere  of  the  following  substances: 
—  Iron,  titanium,  calcium,  manganese, 
nickel,  cobalt,  chromium,  barium,  sodium, 
magnesium,  copper,  hydrogen,  zinc,  sul- 
phur, cerium,  strontium,  ami  potassium. 
In  1 7< H ;  fnpt.iin  Stannyan  observed  a 
Mood-red  streak  juM  before  the  limb  of 
the  sun  appeared  after  a  total  eclipse, 
and  such  appearances  were  subsequently 
ohserxed,  being  first  scientifically  de- 
scribed in  1MU  under  the  names  of 
Haines,  protuberances,  or  prominences. 
In  IMJS  t In*  sp'rt rovi-upe  showed  that 
the*»e  appearand  s  were  due  to  enormous 
masse-;  of  ulowiug  hydro^t-ii  gas  lloat- 
ing  above  tin-  sun.  similarly  to  clouds 
in  our  atmosphere.  The  region  out>id«» 
'Jie  photosphere  in  whii'h  the^e  colored 
promilieuees       are       observed        h:is       been 

nlied      the      chromosphere,     which      bos 


an  average  depth  of  from  2000  to 
0000  miles.  The  incandescent  hydiogen 
clouds  stretch  out  beyond  this  to  alti- 
tudes of  20,000  to  100,000  miles,  and 
jets  of  chromospheric  hydrogen  have 
been  observed  to  reach  a  height  of 
200,000  miles  in  twenty  minutes,  and 
disappear  altogether  within  half  an 
hour.  Outside  the  chromosphere,  ex- 
tending very  far  out  from  the  sun,  is 
the  corona,  an  aurora  of  light  observed 
during  total  eclipses,  and  which  is  now 
the  chief  object  to  be  observed  by 
eclipse  expeditions.  This  phenomena 
has  been  shown  to  be  connected  with 
the  existence  of  what  is  called  the 
*  coronal  atmosphere,'  but  the  nature 
of  this  atmosphere  is  as  yet  undeter- 
mined. The  amount  of  light  sent  forth 
by  the  sun  is  not  exactly  measureable, 
but  the  amount  of  heat  has  been  pretty 
accurately  computed,  and  it  is  equivalent 
in  mechanical  effect  to  the  action  of 
7000  horse-power  on  every  square  foot 
of  the  solar  surface,  or  to  the  combus- 
tion on  every  square  foot  of  upwards 
of  13A  cwts.  of  coal  per  hour.  Of  this 
heat  only  a  minute  fraction  is  received 
by  the  earth  and  the  other  planets,  the 
remainder  radiating  out  into  inter- 
stellar space. 

Sun  Worship  of  tite.  Sun  worship 
>  probably  prevailed  in  the  earliest 
times  among  all  nations,  and  the  chief 
deities  of  the  polytheisms  of  ancient 
India.  Kgypt,  Greece,  Rome,  Germany 
(Indra,  Amoun  Ha,  Zeus,  Jupiter, 
Odin,  etc.),  are,  according  to  a  popular 
theory,  all  identified  as  sun  gods.  But 
by  some  people  the  sun  itself  was  wor- 
shiped as  a  physical  object  associated 
with  fire,  as  among  the  followers  of 
Zoroaster,  the  ancient  Celts,  etc.  Many 
of  the  American  Indians  worshiped  the 
sun,  including  those  of  the  southern 
Tinted  States,  Mexico  and  Peru,  the 
latter  of  which  had  the  most  developed 
system.  

Sun  and  Planet  Wheels,  ",£ 

contrivance  adopted  by  Watt  in  the 
early  history  of  the  steam  engine,  for 
converting  the  reciprocating  motion  of 
the  beam  into  a  rotary  motion.  In 
the  annexed  figure  the  sun  wheel  a,  it 
a  toothed  wheel  fixed  fast  to  the  axis 
of  the  fly-wheel,  and  the  planet  wheel 
b  is  a  similar  wheel  bolted  to  the  lower 
end  of  the  connecting-rod  c;  It  la  re- 
tained in  its  orbit  by  a  link  at  the 
back  of  both  wheels.  By  the  recipro- 
cating motion  of  the  connecting-rod  toe 
wheel  b  is  compelled  to  circulate  round 
the  wheel  a.  and  in  so  doing  carries 
the    latter    along    with   it, 


Ban-bear 


Sunday-iohooli 


Ing  to  the  fly-wheel  a  velocity  double  Its   marked  by  wild  and  dramatic  incidents, 
own.  It  stilt   survives  among  the  Dakota,  Aa- 

Bin  limine,  Pouca,  Cheyenne,  Arapaho, 
Crow,  the  Plains,  Cree  and  Sarcee.  It  la 
usually  held  about  the  beginning  of  July 
and  lasts  from  five  to  fourteen  days. 
Rnnflow  lit.  'the  (lav  of  the  sun.'  the 
ouiiuay,  int  dny  of  t]ie  wpek   oal]ed 

by  Christiana  the  Babbath  (q.  v.),  or 
Lord's  Day. 

Sundav.  ^W1™"  ('Biny'). 

J  >  an  American  evangelist,  bom 
at  Ames,  Iowa,  November  10,  1862 ;  was 
educated  at  the  high  school  at  Nevada. 
Iowa;  later  studied  at  Northwestern  Uni- 
versity, and  in  1012  received  an  honorary 


Son  sod  I'l.om  Whiris, 

Sun-bear,  5  °**I  "{fi?  «tDU>  $&** 

"'"'  tot;  the  Malay  bear,  H.  ma- 
Uyonuj,  called  by  the  natives  bruaug,  is 
a  small  animal  with  a  slender  form.  It 
has  a  close  black  coat  and  a  white  mark 
on  the  throat    See  Bear. 


tral  inaessoria!  birds,  which  are  confined 
to  the  tropical  regions  of  Africa  and  Asia, 
and  In  brilliant  plumage  and  habits  re- 
semble the  hu  mm  tap-birds.  They  live  on 
Insects  and  the  juices  of  flowers;  tbelr 
nature  is  lively.  Tbey  build  in  trees; 
some  species  make  dump-like  nests,  which 
they   suspend  at   the  extremities  of  twigs 


hey   bus pen 
r  branch H 

Sunbury 


i  r-i  ),  a  borough, 
_  -at  of  Northumber- 
land Co.,  Pennsylvania,  oil  the  Susque- 
hanna nihl  uu  iLe  Priiiisylviiiiiii  mid  the 
I'hiUfi.'lphiH  &  IteiuliiiK  railroads.  It  Is 
■n  ini|Hjrtimt  Nhijipiiii;  point  for  eonl  and 
lumber.  mid  luis  mmwic  railroad  shops, 
Silk  mills  and  convertiiiK  work-,  casket 
factories,  largo  flouring  mill,  etc.  Pop. 
(101(1)    i:t,77»:      (11KI1)    13,7:11. 

Sunda   «r,lhiL.?r!5V*-..^r! 


Bunda  Islands, 
pel  ..  . 

Islands,    namely,    Sumal 


lid   the 


in  llio  Indian  Archl- 


lagn ;  composed  of  the  (trout  Sunda 
■aods.  namely,  Sumatra,  Uorneo,  C»l*- 
t,  Java,    Madura.   Banca,   sad  Hillii 


nail.    JXimoon,    numuawn,    ffiinn,    "■"uu- 

wood  Inland  or  Sumba,  Ombal,  the  Timor 
(roup,  etc. 

Sun  Dance,    *.$£Z  ^to,?;;".! ' 


| igree  (D.D.)  from  the  Pennsylvania 
College  for  Women.  He  was  a  professional 
baseball  player,  1KK3-U0,  on  the  Chicago, 
Pittsburgh  and  Philadelphia  teams  of  the 
National  I-eegue ;  waa  assistant  secre- 
tary of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Chicago,  1881- 
06:  and  has  been  an  evangelist  since 
1890.  In  100.1  he  was  ordained  to  the 
Presbyterian  ministry  by  the  Chicago 
presbytery. 

'  Sunday-school.,    J*&  'tS1  Si 

purpose  of  imparting  religious  Instruc- 
tion to  the  young  by  means  of  reading 
and  repetition  in  the  Bible,  catechism, 
hymns,  etc.  In  1527  Martin  Luther  es- 
tablished several  Sunday-schools  in  Ger- 
many for  the  instruction  of  children  and 
youths  in  reading  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
and  in  the  latter  half  of  the  same  century 
Cardinal  Horromeo  organised  similar 
schools  throughout  Milan.  Robert  Raises, 
an  editor  of  Gloucester,  England,  who 
started  a  Sunday-school  in  that  town  in 
17X1,  is  frequently  credited  with  the  in- 
stitution  of  the  modern  Sunday-school. 
Itut  there  seems  little  warrant  fur  this, 
not  even  in  Britain,  since  John  Knoi  had 
organised  such  a  school  in  Scotland  as 
enrly  as  lJUO,  while  in  America  such 
schools  had  been  established  a  century  be- 
fore the  Itaiken  scbouL  Among  the  earliest 
in  the  robinies  were  those  of  Hoibury, 
Mass.,  in  lliU  :  Norwich,  Conn.,  In  107U, 
and  Newtown.  1-ong  Island,  in  1033.  The 
curliest  niiird,  made  at  the  Pilgrim 
Church,  I'lymouth,  Mass..  in  1080,  la  to 
the  effect  that  "The  Deacons  be  requested 
to  assist  the  minister  In  teaching  the  chil- 
dren i-ing  intermission  on  Sabbath."  A 
school  waa  established  in  Ephrata.  Pa.,  in 
174(1,  and  one  in  Hanover  Co..  Va..  In 
1780.  In  Philadelphia  a  First-day  or  Bun- 
day-school  Society  was  organlied  In  1T91 
tn  give  religious  instruction  to  poor  «"'■ 
ilivn.    In  New  York  and  Boston  the  cat 

Ititfa  c 


Sunderbunds  Sun-flower 

1873  a  plan  for  uniform  Bible  lessons  was  tentacles  to  which  it  is  adhering  begin  to 

formally  adopted  in  this  country  and  ac-  bend  and  pass  on  their  prey  to  the  tents- 

cepted  by  England  and  Canada.     It  was  cles  next  succeeding  them  inwards  and  the 

in  this  way  that  the  International  Sun-  insect  is  thus  carried  by  a  curious  rolling 

day-school  Lessons  had  their  origin.    The  movement  to  the  center  of  the  leaf.    On 

number  of  Sunday-schools  in  the  United  all  sides  the  tentacles  become  inflected  in 

States     reported     to     the     International  a  like  manner,  and  the  blade  of  the  leaf 

Sunday-school     Convention,     1914,     was  almost    closes    up,    while    the    insect    is 

i  1 5,68o;  teachers  and  officers,  1,000,739;  drowned  in  the  increased  secretion  which 

scholars,   10,750,297.     The   total   number  its   presence   has  stimulated.     After  the 

in  the  world  reported  at  the  Zurich  con-  absorption  of  the  digestive  matter,  which 

vention    of    1913    was,    schools   297,80(5;  consumes  a  varying  period,  the  tentacles 

teachers,     2,024,890,    and     scholars    20,-  unbend  and  the  leaf  resume*  its  normal 

076,593.  /..->.        v  appearance.    The  digestive  tract  has  also 

Sunderbunds      (fondur-bunz),      or  been      traced     in     the     Venus     fly-trap 

*      -.     .#      \  bUNDARBANS,  a  vast  . Dion <ra ),  the  butterwort    (Pinguicula), 

tract  of   forest  and  swamp   forming  the  the  pitcher-plant   {Nepenthes),  etc. 

southern  most    portion    of    the    Gangetic  q         i-    i 

Delta,  at  the  head  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal ;  oUn-diai.     See  Dial 

estimated  area,  0520  square  miles.     The  q-.-j._n      (stfns'val),    a   seaport   of 

country  is  one  vast  alluvial  plain,  where  SUndSVaU      vSweden  'on   thVGulf  of 

the  continual  process  of  landinaking  has  Bothnia^  near  the  mouth  of  the  Indala, 

not  yet  ceased.     It  abounds  in  morasses  witQ    &iportailt   export8   0f   timber Hand 

and  swamps,  and  is  mainly  an   impene-  j£        r J      (mi)  lm^     u™r    BM 
trable  jungle  infested  by  tigers  and  other      "Um       "j*"  \( ^thannrl^M \      •     n.m* 

wild  animals.    It  has  never  been  surveyed  Sun-fish    Vf™ a£ ^JEJAJ *  #Dn*J5.§ 

and  no  census  has  been  taken  of  the  terri-  Kllf  nwi^rlvgl.\f1S:!S   t« «    nJJtL  %? 

tory.     The  tract  gets  its  name  from  the  ^lh^!^L   ff  wJIJSm?  'nd 

sundri    (Iferiticra    littoralia),    a    timber  ^TS/J f/r.JSfiS  ^fcfSESf*^.    ES 

tree  which  is  very  abundant  ■P«?1«  UF*  ^/Jf1'  }  wfc^^S^ftC 

0 J         1      __J         ^nn.^nrlnnrl^        n      con  SUn-llSh     (U.    fflOl O ) ,    01    Which    One    Of    the 

Sunderland      (™rt1^f  pffiand  at  the  lar^st  *P™mens  preserved  is  7  ft  6  in. 

mouth  of  the  Wear,  county  of  Durham,  }£nhg;,ttu<J  ^  fffff  "T^wi _,oMoa?J1gE 
13  miles  n.e.  of  Durham,  and  12  miles  ^h  (0/riinca*u^,  wmch  seldom  exceeds 
B.  E.  of  Newcastle.  It  has  parks,  a  mu-  2  ft:. in  length.  The  name  also  has  been 
seum,  a  free  library,  a  school  of  art,  etc.  Wi1"-?  eto  the  basking-shark.  In  the 
The  principal  buildings  include  St.  united  f1*}**  the  name  is  given  to  a 
Peter's,  an  undent  parish  church  on  the  £rouP  °*  brilliantly  marked  fresh-water 
site  of  the  monastery  in  which  the  Vener-  nf^8  belonging  to  the  family  Centrar- 
able  Bede  was  educated,  many  other  £*'**•  1  he  species  are  quite  nnmeroua 
churches  and  chapels,  theaters,  etc.  The  They  are  very  bold,  and  take  the  hook 
river  is  crossed  bv  a  castiron  bridge,  built  w"ih  avidity.  The  name  is  variously  re- 
in 1790.  and  since  reconstructed  and  lenrded  as  derived  from  the  form  of  the 
strengthened.  The  harbor  with  its  docks  hsh  and  from  its  habit  of  flating  at  the 
covers  130  acres,  and  its  entrance  is  surface.  »»  »  to  enjoy  the  sun. 
formed  by  two  stone  piers.  The  staple  Sun-floWd  </' «•«"«*•  )t  nat  order 
trade  interests  of  the  place  are  shipping,  Composite,  a  genus  of 
the  coal  trade,  anil  shipbuilding,  and  there  plants,  so  called  from  the  ideal  resem- 
are  also  large  factories  for  the  making  blance  of  the  yellow  flowers  to  the  sun 
of  marine  engines,  iron  work,  bottles,  with  its  golden  rays.  The  root  is 
glass,  earthenware,  rope,  etc.  Coal  is  the  mostly  perennial;  the  stem  herbaceous, 
chief  export;  the  imports  are  chiellv  tim-  upright,  and  often  tall;  the  leaves  op- 
ber  and  grain,  with  various  raw  materials  posite  or  alternate,  undivided,  often  rigid 
and  provisions.  IN. p.  1H1.102.  and  scabrous;  the  flowers  large  and 
SllTl-rlPW  (Prosrni;  nat.  order  Dro-  teiminal.  usually  disposed  in  a  corymb. 
au.ik  ucw  Hrrarrtt  ),  plants  growing  in  The  species  are  numerous,  and  mostly 
bogs  and  marshes,  having  leaves  clothed  inhabit  North  America.  The  gigantic 
with  reddish  hairs  hearing  glands  which  sunflower  ( //.  anntrus),  common  is 
exude  drops  <>f  clear  glutinous  fluid,  clit-  gardens,  is  a  native  of  Peru.  The  stem 
tering  like  dew-drops,  whence  the  name,  is  from  0  to  15  feet  in  height;  the 
A  characteristic  of  these  plants  is  their  flowers,  sometimes  1  foot  in  diameter. 
habit  of  capturing  insects  bv  their  viscid  are  usually  turned  towards  the  south. 
secretion.  When  the  insect  n lights  on  the  The  seeds  form  an  excellent  nourish- 
disk  or  even  slightly  touches  one  or  two  merit  for  poultry  and  for  cage  birds: 
of  the  exterior  tentacles,  it  is  at  ouce  en-  and  an  edible  oil  has  also  been  expressed j 
tangled    by    the    viscid    secretion.      The  from   them.     For  the  Hettmnthu$  fvsaH 


Supercargo 


o»a»,   or   Jerusalem    artichoke,   aee   Arti- 

Simn  Suns-hemp,  a  material  Bimilnr 
'  to  hemp,  imported  from  (he 
East  ladies,  sad  extensively  used  la  the 
manufacture  of  cordage,  canvas,  etc.  It 
is  obtained  from  the  stem  of  the  (.'rota- 
toria juncca,  a  shrubby  leguminous 
Slant  8  to  12  feet  high.  It  is  called  also 
ombay  Hemp,  Madrat  Hemp. 
Snnnitpd  (sun'Itz),  the  so-called  or- 
OUnaiWS  ,hodol  Mohammedans,  in 
contradistinction       to       the       Shiitea       or 


— Pains  In  the  head,  accompanied  by 
fever :  lethargy ,  or  suffering  which  pre- 
vents sleep ;  congestion  of  the  brain  or  j 
other  nerve-renters,  or  an  Inflammation 
of  the  brain  aome  times  ensues,  and 
often  terminates  fatally.  Sometime)  ', 
the  effects  of  the  stroke  can  be  dis- 
cerned only  In  impaired  bodily  health 
or  mental  rigor  dating  from  some  oc- 
casion on  which  the  patient  was  exposed 
'.a  a  violent  — 


finn  Yat  S#>n     Chinese    reformer. 
Dun  lai  oen,  wnote  eBon  u,,  0, 


Sun-stroke, 

suiting   fn 


Sunnsh  on  Nest 


niuincdiin*.  Tlicv  form  throw  of  the  Manrhu  dynasty  In  191] 
(.-r  of  the  two  divisions,  wu  largely  due.  He  was  born  In  1862. 
Mntiuiiiiii-'itiiii  inlutbitnnts  studied  medicine,  and  becami  a  promt* 
:!i.'  rest  of  Africa.  Syria,  ueut  advocate  of  western  ideas.  Hu 
rope  nnd  Aula,  Arabia,  formed  the  '  Young  China  party'  and 
lly  differ  fr.nu  the  Slilitea  organized  a  peaceful  revolution.  8c, 
,.   Kii <inn    in   i-.iI1ih.Koii   nt   China.     Kiccted   provisional  president  of 

the  Chinese  republic,  h«  resigned  In  fnvu 

of  Yuan  Slil-kaL 

Srm*rr>n  ivn     (•0-per-kar'io).    a    per- 

counts    anil    disposal    of    the    cargo   and 
the   rxncMitr*   of   the   head    with    other    commercial    affalra    in    the 
The   most    uMiinl    symii-   merchant  ship  In  which  he  sails  as  agent 
stroke    are    the    following:    for  the  owner  of  the  cargo. 


M  nha  m  m  i-d  a  nisn 
,*  with  the  Kora 
i-t  it  absolutely. 


Supererogation  Supra-renal  Capsules 

Sillier  ernoHitinn    ( sQ-per-er-u-gft'-  southern     tides.    The     oorthern     shore 

wu^iviugatiuu   shun),    Works   of,  consists  of  cliffs  varying  in  height  from 

in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  the  name  300    to    1500    feet,    but    the    southern 

for   a    class   of    good    works    which    are  shore  is  low  and  sandy,  although  occa- 

considered  to  be  not  absolutely  required  sionully     interrupted     by     cliffs,     among 

of  each   individual  as  conditions  to  sal-  which  are  the  fantastic  Pictured  Rocks, 

vation.     Such  good  deeds,  it  is  believed,  300  feet  high,  one  of  the  greatest  natural 

God    may   accept   in   atonement   for   the  curiosities    of    the    United    States.    The 

defective  service  of  another.  waters  of  the  lake  are   remarkable  for 

Siinprfrptatirm  (BU-per-fG-tfl'shun),  their  transparency,  and  are  well  stocked 

ouprriiciawuu  a   second  conception  with    fish,    principally    trout,    white-fish, 

after  *.  prio?   one,  and  before  the  birth  and   sturgeon.    The   lake   receives   more 

of  the  first  child,  by  which  two  feet  uses  than  200  streams,  and  about  thirty  are 

are  growing  at  once  in  the  same  womb,  of   considerable   site.    The   outlet   is   at 

Several  certified  cases  have  occurred  in  the     southeast     by     St.     Mary's     River 

which   women   liuve  given   birth   to   two  (which    see).     Fish,    iron,    and    copper 

children,  the  second  child  being  born  at  are   the  chief  exports,   the   latter  exist- 

periods    var\ing    from    90    to    140    days  ing  in  valuable  veins  on  both  the  shores 

later    than     the    first.     These    certainly  and  islands  of  the  lake,  and  the  iron  in 

appeal    to     >e    cases    of    su perforation,  vast    quantities    in    the    Minnesota    and 

The   possibility  of  super  fee  tat  ion   in   the  Wisconsin  border  lands. 

human    female   has   been    vigorously   op-  SlTDerior   PlfUiets      8®*  J*!****** 

posed   by   some  eminent   physicians,   and  wu>r^**v*    **w*^"« 

as      vigorously      defended      by      others.  QiinprnaTTi'rflliarn     (sti-per-nafu-ral- 

Some  believ.  that  up  to  the  third  month  BUpern&turaiwm    km),  a  term  UMd 

of    gestatior    a    second    conception    may  chiefly   in    theology,   in  contradistinction 

follow  the     ret,  and  that  this  will  sat-  to    rationalism.    In    its    widest    extent 

isfactorny   i  .count   for   all   the  cases   of  supernaturalism  is  the  doctrine  that  re- 

superfcutatkn    on    record.     It    has    also  ligion  and  the  knowledge  of  God  require 

been     argued     that     the    human    uterus  a     revelation    from    God.     It    considers 

may  be  double  in  some  cases,  and  that  the  Christian   religion   an  extraordinary 

in  eacb  oi  itB  cavities  a  fcetus  may  be  phenomenon,  out  of  the  circle  of  natural 

contahv'J.  events,    and    as    communicating    truths 

SuTifirirtT    'f^O-pS'ri-ur  >,    a    city    and  above  the  comprehension  of  human  rea- 

wu^/wjvi       i0rf   of    (,ntry?    capital    of  son.     Rationalism    maintains    that    the 

Ponglia  (Ljo..  \Visconsin,  situated  at  the  Christian    religion    must    be    judged    of, 
head    of  'Las©   Superior,    and    separated  like  other  phenomena,  by  the  only  means 
by    bw   £o":*ft   Bay    from    Ihiluth,    Min-  which    we   have   to  Judge   with,  namely 
nesota.     ll     has     some     notable     public  reason.     See  RctionalUm, 
buildings,  a  state  normal  school  and  St.  SurJTjle-ifLCk    (8UP'D«  *  popular  name 
Mary's    Hospital,    and    is    an    important         rrw  j«*vx*    given  to  various  strong 
shipping  point   for  iron   products,  grain,  twining  and  climbing  shrubs.     The  sop- 
flour,    lard,    cement    and    lumber.     There  pie-jack  imported  Into  Europe  for  walk- 
are    extensive    docks    and    elevators,    one  ing  sticks  is  the  barked  branches  of  one 
with    a    capacity    of    KUKXUMK)    bushels,  or   more    West    Indian   species  of   PssJ* 
Its    manufactures    include    large    lunilwr  fin  mi,  nat.  order  Sapindacesa.    The  name 
mills,  ship  vards,  imn   works,  etc.     Pop.  is   also   given    to  a    rhamnaceous   twiner 
(11)10)   40,:tH4;    (lll'JO)   .'U),<rJl.  (Ihrvhvmia     volubilis),     found     in    the 
SllT)erior     l'AKK»    the    largest    expanse  southern  United  States, 
kjupciiui,    0j-  fri.H|,  WA{,.r  in  dlt»  world,  SUTJTJOrterfi      m    iM^ldry.     S*«    Bet* 
and  the  most  westerly  and  most  elevated  •*  U,F,FW*  *cx  ■>    aldry. 
of   til*'   North    American   chain   of   lakes.  Qurinnrafi ati      See  Inflammation, 
It   washes  the  shores  of  the  State  of  Min-  »uWUltttlUIl. 

nesota   on    the   west,   those   of    Wisconsin  SupralaPSariaiLS   C  ■*:»»- Iff-** 
and   the  northern   peninsula  of  Michigan  r* •*«•!»"»* »«***■»    ans>.  in  theology. 

on    the   south,    and    those   of   Canada    in  those  who  maintain  that  God.  antecedent 

other   directions.     Its   greatest   length   is  to  the  fall  of  man,  decreed  the  apostasy 

420   miles,    greatest    breadth    MO   miles;  and  all   its  consequences,  determining  to 

circuit    about    lTTrf)    miles;    area    about  save  some  and  condemn  others,  and  that 

.'{!!,< MX)    square    miles    (or    the    same    as  in  all  lie  does  He  considers  His  own  glory 

that  of   Ireland)       It   is  iStto   feet  above  only;   opposed   to  fisMsotflriSM   (which 

Feu-level,    and    varies    in    depth    from    SO  see). 

to  *M>  fathoms    in  shape  it  forms  an  Supra-rcnal   Cavrales     i9^K 

irregular  cresient    dotted   with  numerous  ~irr***  *^**«»*     v»j»»»nm         renal) 

islands      towards      its      northern      and  two    small    yellowish    gknduUt    bodies 
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Supremacy 


Surety 


which  exist,  one  at  the  front  portion  of 
the  upper  end  of  each  kidney.  (See 
Kidney.)  They  have  no  excretory 
duct,  and  are  connected  with  the  kidneys 
by  areolar  tissue  only.  They  consist 
of  an  outer  or  cortical,  and  an  inner 
or  medullary  portion,  the  former  being 
of  a  deep  yellowish  color,  and  the  latter 
of  a  dark  brown  or  black  hue,  and  of 
a  soft  and  pulpy  formation.  The  cap- 
sules are  furnished  with  numerous 
nerves,  and  derive  their  blood  from  the 
aortic,  renal  and  phrenic  arteries,  re- 
turning it  by  the  supra-renal  vein. 
Thev  are  present  in  all  mammals. 
Their  exact  functions  are  as  yet  un- 
certain. In  the  embryo  they  are  larger 
than  the  kidneys  themselves,  but  after- 
wards greatly  diminish,  and  in  the 
adult  possess  only  about  A  °*  their  orig- 
inal bulk.     See  Addison*  s  Disease. 

Supremacy  i«a-p™»'a-«>.  £°w 

<F  *      as    a    term    in    Knglish 

law,  is  practically  restricted  to  denote 
the  authority  of  the  crown  in  mutters 
ecclesiastical.  After  the  abolition  of 
the  papal  supremacy  at  the  English 
Reformation,  the  royal  supremacy  was 
affirmed  by  various  acts  under  Henry 
VIII  and  Elizabeth,  all  enforcing  nn 
oath  ot  supremacy.  The  oath  was  tak"n 
by  holders  of  public  offices  along  wit! 
the  oath  of  allegiance,  and  afterwards 
with  that  of  objurgation,  until  the  three 
were  consolidated  in  one  in  the  reign 
of  Victoria.  The  new  oath  of  allegiance 
which  is  imposed  upon  nn'inhers  of  par- 
liament does  not  in  express  term**  at  linn 
the  royal  supremacy  in  ecclesiastical  mat- 
ters. 

Supreme  Court,  ^/;",r!,11,T'";!',;i1 

*  for   in    t  lie  (  nnst  1- 

tution  of  the  United  States  and  created 
in  17N1>,  its  purpose  bring  to  deal  n\  i t ti 
controversies  to  which  the  1'nihd 
8tates  is  a  party;  to  controversies  be- 
tween two  or  more  State*;  between  a 
State  and  citizens  of  another  Slate; 
between  citizens  of  different  States;  all 
cases  in  law  and  equity  arising  under 
the  constitution;  all  cases  affecting 
ambassadors,  other  public  minis: ers  or 
consuls;  nil  cases  of  admiralty  and 
maritime  jurisdiction.  In  tie  exercise 
of  theso  fuintions  the  question  of  the 
constitutionality  of  a  law  passed  by 
Congress  or  State  legislatures  often 
arises,  and  any  law  pronounced  uncon- 
stitutional, or  out  of  agreement  with 
the  requirements  of  the  constitution,  by 
a  majority  of  the  Supreme  Court 
judges  becomes  null  a  mi  void.  This 
court,  as  now  constituted,  consists  of 
nine  justices  (including  the  chief-jus- 
tice),   appointed    by    the    President    and 


senate.  The  salary  of  the  chief-justice 
is  $15,000;  of  the  associate  justices, 
$14,500.  Similar  courts  have  been 
instituted  in  the  several  state*,  Aft  court* 
of  final  appeal  in  question*  of  law 
affecting  the  citizens  of  a  state.  In 
1875  a  Supreme  Court  or  Judicature 
was  formed  in  England,  consisting  of  a 
High  Court  df  Justice  and  a  Court  of 
Appeal,  the  latter  being  the  final  court 
of  appeal  in  the  kingdom.  No  appeal 
can  be  taken  from  a  decision  of  the 
High  Court  in  criminal  matters,  except 
for  error  of  law  apparent  on  the  record 
passed  regarding  which  no  question  has 
been  reserved. 

Surabaya.    Soe  s°»™*>°v«- 

Suradanni    (*^J*-«lan'n.    *    valuable 

kind  of  wood  growing  in 
Demerara. 

Surajah  Dowlah  ^AimR. 

the  last  independent  nawaub  of  Bengal, 
under  whom  was  perpetrated  the  mns- 
nn ere  of  the  Mack  Hole  (which  see). 
He  succeeded  his  grandfather,  Ali 
Ycrdy  Khan,  in  17."»*»,  and  within  two 
months  of  his  accession  found  a  pretext 
for  marching  on  Calcutta.  On  the 
arrival  of  C.ive  and  Admiral  Watson  he 
retreated  to  Moorshedabad,  but  was 
routed  at  the  battle  of  Plassey  (June  153, 
17."i7».  lie  then  lied  up  the  Ganges, 
but  was  betrayed  by  a  fakir,  and  was 
put  to  death  by  order  of  the  son  of  Meer 
.lather,  the  new  n.iwnub.  Surujnh  Dow- 
lab's  reign  lasted  fifteen  months,  his 
age  at  the  time  of  his  death  being  barely 

Surakarta.   **»  "•'««*•"<■• 

Slirat  (s,;_r':i,'*»  ii  town  of  India,  Bom- 
bay  Presidency,  capital  of  a  dis- 
trict of  same  name,  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Tapti,  about  'JO  miles  altove  its 
mouth  in  the  (Julf  of  famhay.  The 
town  possesses  few  attractions,  and  cou- 
s*Ms  of  uarmw  winding  streets  lined 
with  lofty  houses.  It  contains  several 
public  building**,  including  two  hospitals, 
and  an  *>ld  rattle  or  fortress  now  con- 
taining public  otlicex.  The  organisa- 
tion of  trade  guilds  is  here  highly  de- 
veloped. The  chief  exports  are  agri- 
cultural produce  and  cotton;  but  the 
trade  and  importance  of  the  town  ar* 
insignificant  compared  with  former 
times,  Surnt  in  the  eighteenth  centtry 
iM'ing  iMThaps  the  foremost  city  fcP 
India.  Pop.  119,300. 
Surd      ^  irrationa^  Q***tiHm$. 

Surety.  *»owm—m 


Surf-bird 


Surgtrj 


Surf -bird  a  Pl°ver~like  bird  (Aphriza 
U11U>  rirgata)  found  oil  the  Pa- 
cific coaRts  of  North  and  South  America. 
It  is  akin  to  sandpipers  and  turnstones, 
and  is  sometimes  called  Boreal  Sand- 
piper. 

Surf. drink  or  Surf-Scotkr,  a  species 
ouii  uuuk,    of    du(.k     ((}idemia    pcr. 

ipicillata),  about  the  size  of  a  mallard, 
frequenting  the  coasts  of  Labrador,  Hud- 
son Bay,  and  other  parts  of  North  Amer- 
ica.    See  also  tf  voter. 

Surface-tension,  |.hnt. ,  p™^? . in 

»*«*A.i.c»v^  i/v^w«,  liquids  by  which  a 
liquid  surface  acts  as  if  it  were  a 
stretched  elastic  membrane.  This  idea 
was  first  developed  in  1751,  and  in  1805 
was  applied  by  Young  to  explain  capil- 
larity and  other  phenomena.  It  was 
developed  in  its  complete  mathematical 
forms  by  Laplace  and  Gauss.  It  is  the 
cohesive  power  which  keeps  soap-bubbles 
intact  until  very  thin.  Much  attention 
has  been  given  to  the  subject  in  recent 
years,  including  the  phenomenon  shown 
in  the  rippling  of  liquid  surfaces. 

Surgeon-fish.   See  ««■»■»»«»»• 

Sur&erv  (  sur'jer-i  ),  the  operative 
o  J  branch  of  medicine  or  that 
part  of  the  medical  art  which  is  con- 
cerned with  the  removal  of  injured  parts 
or  organs,  or  with  the  healing  of  lesions 
by  means  of  operations  on  the  parts  af- 
fected, either  by  the  hand  or  with  instru- 
ments. Surgery  early  became  sepa- 
rated, for  practical  ends,  from  medicine, 
and  !>y  a  natural  expansion  came  to  em- 
brace two  parts,  the  science  pertaining 
to  surgical  operations,  and  the  art  re- 
quired for  conducting  them.  From  this 
arose  a  mischievous  distinction  between 
medical  and  surgical  cases.  We  have 
thus  surgical  and  medical  anatomy,  sur- 
gical and  medical  pathology,  and  surgical 
and  medical  clinics.  But  the  progress 
of  science  has  both  extended  the  domain 
of  surgery,  and  made  the  relation  be- 
tween it  and  medicine  more  intimate. 
The  origin  of  surgery  may  almost  be 
held  to  be  coeval  with  the  human  race. 
Herodotus  says  that  the  medical  art  in 
Egypt  was  divided  into  numerous 
branches  representing  each  member  of 
the  body.  The  (irei-ks  made  considera- 
ble progress  in  surgery,  and  the  Ilippo- 
cratic  collection  contains  six  surgical 
treatises  in  which  important  operations 
am  described  as  conducted  in  a  mode 
little  In-hind  the  modern  practice.  Med- 
icine was  first  cultivated  at  Home  by 
<  J  reek  slave*.  It  afterwards  became  a 
special  science,  and  among  its  professors 
who  advanced  the  art  of  «urc«»ry  were 
\rjhngathus    \'J'J0    u.C),    rfurnaiiicd    the 


executioner,  from  his  frequent  use  of 
the  kniie;  Asclepiades,  to  whom  is  at- 
tributed the  origin  of  laryngotomy;  tjdA 
Themison,  the  first  to  use  leeches.  A 
greater  name  than  these  is  that  of 
Celsus,  called  the  Latin  Hippocra;ei, 
who  flourished  about  the  beginning  of 
the  Christian  era.  He  mentions  auto- 
plastic operations;  lithotomy,  the  use  of 
ligatures,  the  treatment  of  hernias,  and 
a  method  of  amputation.  Galen,  who 
died  200  A.  D.,  did  much  for  medicine 
but  little  for  surgery.  Paul  of  ^SSgina, 
a  practitioner  of  the  seventh  century, 
may  be  looked  upon  as  the  last  repre- 
sentative of  the  Grceco- Roman  school. 
The  Arabs  were  initiated  into  medicine 
and  surgery  by  the  translation  of  the 
works  of  the  Greeks.  Among  the 
Asiatic  Arabs  the  only  devoted  student 
of  surgery  who  has  left  any  record  of 
his  art  is  Abulcasis,  who  nourished  at 
the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century. 

On  the  decline  of  the  Roman  Empire. 
the  medical  art  in  Europe  fell  entirely 
into  the  hands  of  the  monks  and  when, 
in  1103,  the  Council  of  Tours  prohibiten 
the  clergy  from  performing  any  opera- 
tion, surgery  became  incorporated  with 
the  trade  of  barber,  and  was  reduced  to 
the  simplest  operations,  chiefly  that 
of  letting  blood.  The  earliest  revival  of 
science  arose  from  the  contact  of 
Europeans  with  the  Eastern  nations, 
particularly  the  Arabs,  and  before  the 
close  of  the  eleventh  century  Salerno, 
in  Italy,  acquired  celebrity  for  a  school 
of  medicine  in  which  all  the  teachers 
were  laymen.  This  school  acquired  the 
right  to  confer  the  degrees  of  master 
and  doctor.  Among  surgeons  of  repu- 
tation of  the  Salernian  school,  may  be 
mentioned  Roger  of  Parma,  and  his 
disciple  Roland,  who  made  great  use  of 
cataplasms  and  other  emollients.  Guy 
de  Chauliac,  the  first  great  surgeon  of 
France,  belongs  to  the  latter  half  of  the 
fourteenth  century.  Herengario  de  Car- 
pi held  a  chair  at  Bologna  from  1502 
to  1507.  He  boasted  of  having  dis- 
sected more  than  100  dead  bodies*  sad 
made  important  discoveries.  Vesalias. 
a  Belgian  physician,  born  1514:  died 
15(54,  is  regarded  as  the  father  of 
modern  anatomy.  He  prepared  the  way 
for  Ambrose  Pari,  who  did  for  surgery 
what  Vesalius  had  done  for  anatomy. 
Pari  was  surgeon  in  ordinary  to  Henry 
II.  Charles  IX,  and  Henry  III.  Hfa» 
works  were  translated  into  English,  and 
include  a  general  treatise  on  surgery* 
and  a  special  treatise  on  wounds, 
Among  the  great  surgeons  of  the  six- 
teenth   century     wore    Paracelsus,    who 


,<■  <-i. 


"vated  a  thorough  reform  in 


Surgery  Surgery 

Guillemeau,  whose  special  study  was  treated.  Cancerous  affections  are  boldly 
ophthalmia;  Pineau,  a  skilful  surgeon  treated  by  excision,  while  diseases  of  the 
and  lithotomist ;  Jacques  Demurque,  uterus  are  now  treated  with  a  boldnesv 
one  of  the  first  authors  who  wrote  on  and  success  which  a  few  years  ago 
bandages;  and  Fabricius  of  Iiilden  in  seemed  impossible.  Among  the  eminent 
Germany,  the  author  of  a  complete  surgeons  of  the  nineteenth  century  we 
course  of  clinical  surgery,  and  the  in-  may  mention  Astley  Cooper,  Abernethy,  * 
ventor  of  surgical  instruments  for  the  Brodie,  Simpson,  Lister  in  England;  Du-  ' 
extraction  of  foreign  bodies  from  the  puytren,  Dubois,  Bichat,  in  France; 
ear,  urethra,  etc.,  which  are  still  in  use.  Grttfe,  Langenbeck,  in  Germany;  Physick, 
In  England,  Harvey,  the  discoverer  of  Mott,  Gross,  Sims,  Pancoast,  Mitchell, 
the  circulation  of  the  blood,  lectured  on  Barton,  Agnew,  Bigelow,  Hodge,  iu  the 
surgery;    but    a    genuine   school    of    sur-    United  States. 

gery  was  first  founded  by  Richard  Since  the  introduction  of  anaesthesia 
Wiseman,  who  has  been  called  the  and  the  enunciation  of  antiseptic  doc- 
Part  of  England.  His  works  were  pub-  trines,  further  progress  has  been  mainl> 
lished  in  two  vols,  in  1G70.  In  England  in  elaboration  and  practical  application 
the  Company  of  Barber  Surgeons,  in-  of  the  principles  involved.  New  amesthet- 
corporated  by  Edward  IV  in  1401,  gave  ics  have  been  introduced,  many  of  which 
place  in  17-K>  to  a  separate  corporation  have  for  special  operations  advantages 
(now  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons),  over  chloroform.  <)f  greater  imi>ortance 
In  1731  the  Royal  Academy  of  Surgery  still  is  asepsis,  the  corollary  of  Lister's 
was  founded  in  Paris,  and  soon  produced  projHtsition ;  and  surgeons  now,  if  possible, 
a  school  of  surgeons  so  eminent  as  to  •*«*&  exclusion  rather  than  destruction  of 
take  the  lead  of  their  profession  in  organisms.  In  many  situations,  however, 
Europe.  Among  the  eminent  French  phy-  aseptic  surgery  is  an  imjMjssibility.  The 
sicians  of  the  present  period  we  may  chief  developments  of  the  twentieth  een- 
mention  J.  U  Petit,  Mareschal,  Que*-  tury  so  far  have  been  the  discoveries  of 
ney.  Morand,  and  I^uis.  In  the  English  Alexis  Carrel  in  the  field  of  YascuUr 
school  we  have  Cowper,  Cheselden.  Per-  ^uryt  ry  (which  see)  and  the  work  of 
civul  Pott,  and  John  and  William  George  W.  Crile  in  the  prevention  of  8ur- 
Hunter.  Preeminent  among  these  are  V«'<>{  *}."«*  (which  »'♦*>.,  m  t  m 
Pott  and  John  Hunter,  the  latter  being  1  he  I  mted  States  has  played  a  leading 
the  most  eminent  surgeon  and  phvsiolo-  I>arl  mJt1he  development  of  modern  sur- 
gist  of  his  day.  The  rapid  advance  of  *>rv;  They  created  the  art  of  ortho- 
scientific  knowledge  in  the  nineteenth  \w%ihi:  .  surgery— surgery  to  correct  de- 
century  was  not  without  its  influence  fonni ties- -and  are  the  most  distinguished 
on  the  art  of  surgery.  This  century  practitioners  of  the  art.  An  Amencaniied 
will  ever  be  conspicuous  in  the  annals  frenchman.  Dr.  Alexis  (  arrel,  has  opened 
of  surgery  as  that  in  which  the  inesti-  the  way  to  a  revolutionary  advance  in 
niable  boon  of  anesthetics  was  con-  Tdlrl,le  through  the  surgical  treatment  of 
ferred  upon  mankind,  bv  which  not  onlv  diseases  and  worn-out  tissue.  See  (  arret, 
was  pain  in  surgery  ai>olished.  but  the  v  But.  great  ns  is  the  work  that  America 
extent  of  its  operative  department  was  has  <1:>ne  ln  niiMlern  surgery,  it  is  only  a 
iiiiiiiensely  enlarg.il.  Of  no  less  iui|>or-  ™™V«%"»"»  P«rt  of  an  a  mating  whole, 
tance  has  been  the  discovery  of  the  rVln-   fcj  "™£  /'J ^ dJtiET&l 


benefited, 

kept 

li 

op 

pa..-   ...    ...,    .„-..,    „„.w.   ..„» ^  ."..*   «*«.       surgical   treatment   may   Da   necessary 

would  have  o«>en  deemed  certain  death  for  {\)  congenital  defects,  such  as  hare 
to  the  patient.  Diseased  conditions  in  lip  or  ,-iub  foot;  (2)  acquired  defects. 
the  cranium,  the  thoracic  cavity,  the  ah-  such  as  broken  limbs  or  lacerated  tissues; 
donieu,    the   joints,    are   all   successfully    (3)    the  removal  of  foreign  substances, 


Surgical  Shock 


Sumy 


such  as  bullets  or  calculi,  from  within  the 
body;  (4)  the  removal  of  diseased  or  in- 
jured structures,  which  may  constitute  a 
danger  or  cause  discomfort  to  tlie  patient. 
such  as  gangrenous  tissues,  malignant 
tumors,  necrosed  bones,  or  carious  teetli ; 
(5)  the  relief  of  conditions  which 
threaten  a  patient  with  inevitable  death, 
such  as  arterial  hemorrhage,  laryngeal, 
intestinal,  or  urethral  obstruction,  strang- 
ulated hernia,  or  the  pressure  of  intra- 
thoracic effusions :  (G)  the  substitution 
of  new  for  lost  tissues,  as  in  skin-graft- 
ing, or  in  the  injection  of  paraffin  in  place 
of  lost  or  depressed  nasal  bones.  Thus 
many  surgical  operations  do  not  involve 
the  use  of  the  Itpife.  A  surgeon's  primary 
aim  is  to  heal,  not  to  wound. 

Hilitary  Surgery  in  a  specialised  sur- 
gery, or  rather,  it  is  Surgery  under  spe- 
cial conditions.  War  makes  rapid  changes 
in  the  conditions  which  surround  an  army 
surgeon :  general  accommodations,  cli- 
mate, food,  supplies,  assistance,  the  num- 
ber of  patients  to  be  attended  to — these 
and  many  other  factors  may  make  the 
problems  which  confront  the  military  sur- 
geon   both  serious   uml   perplexing.      War 


other.  Just  what  advances  in  surgery  arc 
due  to  the  late  Great  war  can  not  yet  be 
determined ;  but  among  them  may  be 
mentioned  the  Carrel-Dak  in  method  of 
treating  wounds.  Da  kin's  solution  con- 
sists of  a  solution  of  sodium  hypochlorite 
which  is  free  from  caustic  alkali;    when 

Froperly  made  it  is  germicidal,  but  non- 
rritant  ami  nmi-toxic;  it  destroys  dead 
tissue,  but  does  not  dissolve  blood-clot. 
The  solution  must  be  accurately  prepared. 
and  must  be  brought  into  contact  with 
every  part  of  the  wound,  Among  tbe  con- 
ditions which  were  met  for  tbe  first  time 
sro  shell-nh oclt,  trench-foot,  poison-gases, 
anil  burns  bv  liquid  fire. 
Surgical  Shock.  I"  the  prevention  of 
»  *""""*■  surgical  shock  due 
to  fear  and  In  exhaustion  from  the  wound- 
ing of  tissue.  Dr.  fleorge,  W.  Crile,  of 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  made  a  notable  advance 
by  using  three  or  four  different  drug*. 
Uorphinc  is  first  administered  to  produce 
a  negative  state  of  minii,  so  that  tlie  pa- 
tient ban  no  initial  fear  when  the  


o  ether.  Dr.  ("rile  reasoning  that  the 
nerves  are  just  as  active  under  ether  km 
they     are    under     normal    conditions.       A 

limit  ajiievrlietie,  however,  prod m  insen- 

Bitiility  to  Jiiiiii  in  the  region  iifr.ete.1.  not 
by  making  (lie  patient  unconscious — 
under  an  application  of  cocaine  lie  is  cm 
pletely   nwuko— hut    because  it   interrupts 


the  flow  of  sensation  from  the  seat  of 
operation.  Under  these  conditions  the  tis- 
sues cannot  telegraph  to  the  brain  for 
aid,  and  the  patient  suffers  no  pain,  not 
even  unconscious  pain.  Tbe  ope  ratio  a 
proceeds  for  any  length  of  time  and  is 
usually  successful.  In  short,  Dr.  CrOc'l 
experiments  seem  to  have  ushered  in  a 
new  era  of  surgery — the  era  of  tbt 
'  shuckless  operation.  At  the  Lakeside 
Hospital  in  Cleveland  Dr.  Crile  has  uer- 
formed  thousands  of  operations,  with  • 
death  rate  in  the  last  11XJ0  cases  of  leu 
than  1  per  cent. 
Sliriflfltfl     (so'ri-kilt;     Svriatta     felra- 

Cape  Colony  allied  to  the  ichneumon, 
sometimes  domesticated  as  being  an  ex- 
rata,     mice,     and     other 


See    Gut***, 


Surinam   JggJ^ 

Surinam  Bark,"  %£*&££• 

Su'rinam  Toad,   see  Pipa. 

Qurmnllut      (aur'mul-eth   a   name   ol 

surmullet    fiBhps  formlnf  a*  hnu, 

Mullidte.  allied  to  the  perches,  and  oft«. 
railed  red  mullets.  They  have  twti 
dorsal  fins  with  a  wide  interval  between 
them,  the  first  being  spinous,  and  two 
long  barbels  banging  from  the  lower  jaw 
Tbe  common  red  mullet  U'wllw.  bmrt* 
tut)  of  the  Mediterranean  is  about  12 
inches  long,  esteemed  very  delicious 
fmui,   and   was  much   prized   by   the  Ro- 

Surnames.   s«  Ymn,  p<T*™it 


Surpli 


by    priests, 


i   the 


and   choristers 

■   of  Km 


_..il    the     Roman 

Catholic  Church  over 
their  other  dress  dur- 
ing the  performance  of 
religious  services.  It  la 
a  loose.  Ho  wing  vest- 
ment of  linen,  hav- 
ing sleeves  I]  ii  in d  and 
full,  and  differs  from 
tbe  alb  only  in  being 
fuller  and  having  no 
girdle  <>.*  embroidery  at 
the  fia.t. 
SlITTPT)    <  s»  r'rl),    * 

surrey  „„mtT0f#n-. 

laud,  bounded  by  the 
Thames.  sepa  rating  it 
from  Buckinghamshire 
and  Middlesex:  by 
Kent,     Sussex,      llamp- 


Surrey  Susannah 


F*X  •  **■    <»»lf|l 


•hire,  and  Berkshire;  area,  707  sq.  miles,  more    or    less    with   bitumen,    fount!    ft* 

A  range  of  hills,  called  the  North  Downs,  great  abundance  in  Iceland.    It  is  used 

stretches    across    the   county    from    east  by  the  Icelanders  chiefly  in  their  mnith- 

to  west,  sloping  gently  down  towards  the  ies.     It  is  sometimes  to  littlf.  mineralised 

Thames  on  the  north,  and  on  the  south  as  to  be  employed  for  timber, 

descending   precipitously    to    the    Weald.  SllTV6VinP    (■ur-va'inc) ,    the   art   of 

a  flat  plain  which  extends  into  Kent  ana  M1**v*v***5    measuring     the     angular 

Sussex.     The  highest  point  in  the  county  and   linear  distances   of   objects   on    the 

is    Leith    Hill,   993   feet,   about   3   miles  surface   of   the  earth,  so  an   to  be  able 

south  of  Dorking.     Almost  the  whole  of  to   delineate    their    several    positions   on 

the   county   is   drained    by    the   Thames,  paper,  to  ascertain   the  superficial  .irea, 

with  its  tributaries  the  Wey,  Mole,  and  or  space  between  them,  aiid  *o  diaiV  an 

Wandle.     A  large  portion  of  the  soil  is  accurate  plan  of  any  piece  of  ground  in 

under  tillage,  though  extensive  areas  are  more  or  less  detail.     It   is  a   branch   of 

covered  with   heath.     In  the  x.  a  great  applied  mathematics,  and  is  of  two  kinds, 

part  of  the  land  is  devoted  to  vegetable  land  surveying  and  marine  surveying,  the 

?ardens  for  the  London  supply,  and  other  former  having  generally  in  view  the 
arms  to  the  raising  of  medical  and  aro-  measurement  and  delineation  on  paper 
matic  plants.  The  vicinity  of  the  me-  of  certain  tracts  of  laud,  and  the  latter 
tropolis,  and  the  beautiful  sites  which  the  layinx  down  of  the  position  of 
it  affords,  have  caused  manv  parts  of  beacons,  shoals,  coasts,  etc.  Those  ex- 
Surrey  to  be  studded  over  with  mansions  tensive  operations  of  surveying  which 
and  villas.  The  county  contains  the  h;»'e  for  their  object  the  determination 
metropolitan  parliamentary  boroughs  of  of  the  latitude  and  longitude  of  places, 
Battersea  and  Clapham,  Camherwell,  and  the  length  of  terrestrial  arm  in  dif- 
Lambeth,  Newington,  Southwark  and  f*wnt  latitudes,  are  frequently  called 
Wandsworth.  The  county  town  is  Guild-  Triponomctrica!  «urrry«,  or  geodetic  opcr- 
ford.  Pop.  84,r),J>44,  many  of  whom  arc  aitons,  ana  the  science  itself  geodesy. 
included  within  the  limits  of  London.  In  land-surveying  various  instruments 
SUIT6V  ®eo  H0lcardi  Family  of.  are  used,  the  most  indispensable  of  which 
**  are  Hunter's  chain,  for  taking  the  linear 
Surrey  **ENRY  Howard,  Karl  of,  dimensions  when  the  area  of  the  land  is 
"*  English  poet,  born  about  required;  the  theodolite,  for  measuring 
1510,  was  the  grandson  of  the  Karl  of  angles;  and  the  surveyor's  cross,  or 
Surrey  who  was  the  victor  at  Flodden,  cross-staff,  for  raising  i>erpendiculara. 
and  who,  as  a  reward  for  his  services,  See  Ueodety  aud  Trigonometrical  fi  Mr- 
was  created   Duke  of   Norfolk.     He   sue-  vty. 

ceeded    to    the   courtesy    title   of    Karl   of  Survival  Of  the  Fittest.   **,  y$m 

Surrey    when    his    father    became    second  v  *    " " vo "•   urol    S&- 

Duke  of  Norfolk  in  1.VJ4.     The  Howards  lection. 

held    an    eminent    position    at    the    court  giioo    (so'sa ),  an  ancient  city  of  Persia, 

of    Henry     VIII,    and     Surrey's    cousin,  the    capital     of    the    province    of 

Catherine    Howard,    became    the    king's  Susiana,   or    Khun,    was   situated    in   the 

fifth  wife.     Shortly  before  Henry's  death  plain    l>etween    the    Kerkha     (Choaspes} 

Surrey  and   his  father  were  suspected  of  and    the    Dizful.     It    was    a    very   exten- 

aiming  at  the   throne,  and  were  arrested  sive  city,   with   a   strongly   fortified  cita- 

and  lodged  in  the  Tower,  and  Surrey  was  del,   containing   the   palace   and   treasury 

tried,  condemned,  and  executed  on  Tower  of   the    Persian    kings,   whose   chief    resf- 

Hill,  Jan.   1J»,    1."V17.     Surrey  was  one  of  dence  it  was  from  the  time  of  Darius  I. 

the  leaders  of  the  early  poetic  movement  It  is  the  Shushan  of  the  lx»ok  of  Daniel, 

under   Henry    VIII.     Most    of   his   poems  where  it   is  mentioned  as  situated  on  the 

were  translations  or  adaptations  of  ltal-  banks  of  the  river  I'lai  or  Kuhrus.     The 

ian    originals.      His    translations    of    the  plain  of   Susa   is  covered   with   extensive 

second    and    fourth    books    of    the    .Eneid  mounds,  in  which  fragments  of  brick  and 

are   the    fir^t    attempt    at    blank    verse    in  lottery    with    cuneiform    inscriptions   are 

the   English   language,  found,    and    important    dim-over  ies    hare 

Surrogate    <vur'lt'Kftt>,  in  Britain  the  been  made  by  Mr.   I<oftus,  and  more  re- 

p  deputy  of  a  bishop  or  ec-  cently  by  M.  Dieulafoy. 
clesiastical  judge.  His  chief  duty  is  the  Qviaa  (ancient  ttadrumctum) ,  a  sea- 
granting  of  marriage  licenses.  In  cer-  MUOa  port  of  Tunis,  on  the  Oulf  of 
tain  of  the  I'nited  States  an  officer  exer-  HamAma,  45  miles  from  Kairwan.  It 
cising  supervision  over  the  probate  of  has  a  rapidly  increasing  trade;  exports 
wills.  oil,  grain,  esparto.     Pop.  10.000. 

Surturbrand  ^"^"r-bramn.  fo**ii  Smannah  <»'*-Mp'»>.  BooK  W  if 

wood,     impregnated  M~  ^*   ^    one  of  tht  apocryphal  a* 


Suspension  Sutras 

ditioDs  to  the  book  of  Daniel  which  are  the  most  famous  of  these  being  Brighton, 

found  in  the  Greek  versions  of  Theodotian  The  county   is  rich   in  archaeological  re- 

and   the    Seventy.     They    have   not    been  mains,   among   which   are   the  castles  of 

found   in   any   Hebrew  original,  and  are  Pevensey,    Bodiam,     Hastings.     Arundel, 

generally  rejected  by  the  Jews.  Bramber,       and       Hurstmonceux.      Pop. 

fin eTiAYiai ATI    (sus-pen'shun),  in  music,  (1011)  003,416. 

,"en,.  the     prolongation     of    a  SustentatiOll  Fund.    Sf*     *f\ 

note  in  a  chord,  having  the  effect  of  sus-       •*»"^** """ w**  ********    church  of 

pending  for  a  moment  certain  notes  in  the  Scotland. 

,*  i        .    ,*  SuqtiV     Soosook,   Soosoo    (Platanbta 

-»(l)  g  ,  &      J  Bw     ■    J        In  ousuik,    Uang€tica)t  the  Gangctic  dol- 

3K — =-■'      >g       H  g>  -^ — ~J  "3hint    a    cetacean    of    the    delta    of    the 

Xy     ^  '      ^       m  2±l      -g»  Uanges,  closely  allied  to  the  fresh-water 

~*zr  dolphins,  which  inhabit  the  Amazon  and 

Suspension  (1)  from  above;  (2)  from  below,  other   rivers  of   South  America.     It  has 

long-beaked    jaws,    120    teeth,    and    very 

following  chord;   or  the  delay  of  a   did-  small  eyes. 

sonance  in  reaching  the  chord  into  which  Sutherland     (  sutA'er-land  ),  a  mari- 

it  is  to  l>e  resolved.  wuiuwaouu     tjme  county  fa  tne  nortn 

QiiartAriQi/vn.rrri/lofA     See  Bridge.  of  Scotland,  bounded  north  and  west  by 

suspension  unuge.  the  AtmntiCf  soutu  by  Ko88  alld  Cromar. 

QnaniiAliQTiyio     (  sus-kwe-han'na  ).    a  ty,  east  by  the  North  Sea  and  Caithness; 

ousqueiitiiiua    rivep    of    the    Unite<1  ureat  2028  so,,   miles.     On   the  northern 

States,  formed  by  two  branches,  an  east-  and  western  sides  the  coast  is  remarkable 
ern  or  northern  branch,  2T>0  miles  long  for  the  loftiness  and  boldness  of  its  pred- 
from  Luke  Otsego  in  New  York,  and  a  pices,  and  its  deep  indentations  by  no- 
western  branch,  200  miles  from  the  west-  merous  lochs  or  arms  of  the  sea;  but  the 
ern  slope  of  the  Alleghenies.  These  unite  east  coast  is  generally  flat  and  continu- 
at  Northumberland  in  Pennsylvania,  ous,  with  sandy  shores.  The  interior 
The  united  stream  flows  south  and  south-  consists  of  a  succession  of  lofty  and  rug- 
east,  and  after  a  course  of  150  miles  ged  mountains,  rising  in  Ben  More  to 
reaches  the  head  of  Chesapeake  Bay  at  .T273  feet.  There  are  valuable  salmon 
Port  Deposit,  Maryland.  It  is  a  wide  fisheries  in  several  of  the  rivers,  game 
but  shallow  stream,  nowhere  navigable  of  all  kinds  is  abundant,  and  there  an 
to  any  extent,  save  in  the  spring.  Many  extensive  deer  forests.  The  herring-fish* 
dams  exist  along  its  course,  the  most  ery  is  important.  It  is  the  most  sparsely 
important  being  the  great  McCall  dam  on  populated  county  in  Scotland.  Pop 
the   lower   Susquehanna   for  the  develop-  21.440. 

ment  of  electric  i>ower.  This  is  trans-  Sntlei  (8ut'lej),  a  river  of  Northern 
in  it  te<l  to  Baltimore  and  may  soon  be  ex-  J    Hindustan,    one    of    the    'five 

tended   to  other  cities.  rivers'  of  the  Punjab,  has  its  source  in 

Sussex      n  sol,t,iern  maritime  county  of  Tibet,  in  a  lake  at  an  elevation  of  15,200 

ou     c    »     England,    bounded    north    by  feet,  and  pierces  the  Himalayas  through 

Surrey,    north    and    northeast    by    Kent,  a  gorge  with   heights  of  £0,000  feet  on 

southeast     and     south     by     the     English  either   side.     Thence   it   flows   southwest. 

Channel,    and    west    and    northwest    by  tonning    the    eastern    boundary    of    the 

Hants:  area,  about  1450  sq.  miles.     The  Punjab,  and  enters  the  Indus  at  Mithan- 

great    physical    feature  of   the   county   is  kot    after   a    total    course   of    about   !)00 

the    ranee   of  chalk   hills    known   as    the  miles.     In  the  latter  part  of  its  course. 

South  Downs,  which  traverse  the  county  after  its  junction  with  the  united  stream 

from  the  Hants  border,  near  Petorslield,  of  the  Jhelum,  Chenab,  and  Ravi,  it  bean 

to  the  bold  promontory  of  Beachy  Head,  the  name  of  the  Panjnad. 

They  are  chiefly  used   for  sheep  pasture,  Sutler     (sut'lcr),  a  person  who  follows 

and"  the   breed    f«>r   which    the  county   is  MUI'  ^*     an  army  and  sells  to  the  troops 

famed    is    known    as    the    *  Southdowns.'  provisions,  liquors,  or  the  like.     The  sut- 

Much  of  tin-  remainder  of  the  county  is  lers  attached  to  regiments  In  the  French 

di'votfd  to  agriculture,  grain  and  hay  t>c-  army  are  called  vi randier*. 

in  it  the  leading  crops.     Amnni;  the  *min-  QntraS    (K,">'tras;    Sanskrit    'threads'), 

eral  products  is  'Sussex'  marble,  a  kind  ,JUI'*ao   in      Sanskrit      literature,     the 

of      limestone      containing      fresh-water  name    given    to    the    numerous   series  of 

shclN.    which    admits    of    being   cut    and  religious  aphorisms  and   rules,   including 

polish^].     Tin-  mildness  and   equableness  all  the  ritual,  grammatical,  metrical,  and 

of   th*'  climate  along   the  southern   coast  philosophical    works,    and    consisting   oC 

has  Ifil  to  the  growth  of  numerous  health  brief  sentences  to  be  committed  to  toenv 

p^orts   and   watering   or  bathing  places,  ory.     These    were    usually     writ  tea    OB 


Sntro  Suzerain 

dried  palm-leaves  tied  together  by  a  giving  many  proofs  of  courage  and  con- 
string.  duct,  and  obtaining  the  rank  of  lieuten- 
Sntro  (so'tro),  Adolpii,  mining  engi-  ant  in  1754,  of  lieutenant-colonel  in  17G3, 
0uuiu  neer.  born  at  Aii-la-Cnapelle,  of  brigadier-general  in  17G8,  and  of  gen- 
April  29,  1830;  removed  to  the  United  oral  of  division  in  1773.  In  1783  he 
8tatea  in  1850,  and  in  1800  devised  a  tun-  reduced  the  Kuban  Tartars  under  the 
nel  to  drain  and  ventilate  the  Comstock  Russian  yoke.  In  1787,  as  chief  in  corn- 
mines  in  Nevada.  After  1)  years  of  pre-  mnnd,  he  conducted  the  defense  of  Kin- 
liminary  effort,  this  work  was  begun  in  burn  to  a  successful  issue;  and  in  1780 
1869  and  completed  at  a  cost  of  about  he  gained  the  dignity  of  count  by  his 
$4,000,000.  lie  subsequently  acquired  a  great  victory  on  the  banks  of  the  ttyni- 
large  fortune  by  real  estate  operations  in  nik,  where  the  Austrian  troops,  undet 
San  Francisco,  and  gave  large  sums  of  the  Prince  of  Saxe-l'oburg,  were  sur- 
money  to  public  institutions,  among  them  rounded  by  100,<MM)  Turks,  lty  his 
the  Sutro  library,  founded  by  him.  He  timely  arrival  with  10.000  Russians  he 
was  elected  mayor  of  San  Francisco  in  not  only  rescued  the  Austrians,  hut  occa- 
1894.  He  died  August  8,  181*8,  leaving  sioned  the  utter  overthrow  of  the  enemy, 
nearly  his  entire  fortune  by  will  to  the  Tin*  next,  and  perhaps  the  most  san- 
city,  but  the  will  was  contested  and  guinary  of  his  aetions.  was  the  storming 
broken.  of  Ismail  in  17JM),  whieh  was  followed 
Suttee  (su-tC;  Sanskrit,  soft,  an  ex-  by  the  indiscriminate-  massacre  of  -lo.uon 
v  cellent  wife),  a  term  applied  of  the  iuhahitants  of  every  use  and  both 
by  the  English  to  the  self-immolation  of  sexes.  He  was  next  employed  against 
Indian  widows  on  the  funeral  pyres  of  the  Kingdom  of  Poland,  and  conducted 
their  husbands.  The  origin  of  this  prac-  a  campaign  of  which  the  partition  of  the 
tice  is  of  considerahle  antiouity.  but  it  is  touiitrv  was  the  result,  receiving  a  field- 
not  enjoined  hy  the  laws  ot  Manu.  nor  is  marshal's  baton,  and  an  estate  in  the 
it  based  on  the  Vedas.  It  was  abolished  dominions  which  he  hail  helped  to 
by  Lord  Hentinek  in  1KLM),  but  cases  are  annex  to  the  Uussian  crown.  The  last 
still  occasionally  heard  of.  an,l  Illost  odebrated  of  his  services  was 
Stlttner  |  *j;t  m'r  >  •  Baronksh  vox  \lls  campaign  in  Italy  in  17SKI.  when  his 
^  [Iikktiia  von  Ki.nskyI.  an  courage  and  genius  for  a  while  repaired 
Austrian  novelist,  wife  of  Banm  von  Suit-  the  disasters  of  the  allied  fores.  He 
n£,'o  ku-n  at  Prague  Austria.  June  9,  gained  several  brilliant  victories  at  Pia- 
1843;  died  June  Jl.  19}  1.  In  1S1J1  she  cvnza,  yovu  viv,t  drove  the  French  from 
founded  the  Austrian  Society  «.f  Peace-  0n  tju,  towns  and  fortresses  of  Ipper 
Lovers,  and  as  its  president  took  part  in  ini|Vt  an<i  W.IH  rewarded  with  the  tith 
the  peace  congresses  at  Kome.  H.tii.  Ant-  of  l»rjliri.  haliski.  Hut  in  i  onse1luen<v 
we^p  and  Hamburg.  She  wrote  a  number  of  n  ri,;l„kM.  i„  the  plan  of  operations  hi 
of  novels  including  />ir  H«#c«  A  irdcr  p.|ss|l<l  lho  Ai|w:  ttlII|  ti„.  defeat  ot 
{Lay  Down  lour  Anns)  for  which  she  korMI,k„f  „t  Zurich,  together  with  the 
was  awarded  the  Nobel  peace  prize  in  f.,j]im.  0f  lno  expected  asMstancc  from 
Iw7;  _  ._„  .,  A  the  Austrians,  obliged  him  to  retreat 
DUttOn  Coldfield,  T\  »l,0l,1|lt  .mnr"  from  Switzerland.  On  his  recall  to  Uus- 
._..,.  .  -k»  !,W",  n.m1  "oW  sia.  preparations  were  made  for  his  tri- 
a  municipalJ>orough  of  Kngland  .in  War-  IIIIip|ul|  \.,itrv  into  St.  Petersburg:  but 
wickshire.  ,  uiiles  northeast  of  Binning-  |h|^|ib  lll(.1ir"r„i  tJlt.  displeasure  of  the 
nam.  lop.  -IU.«-  „„„«*..«.  Kmpcror  Paul  the  preparations  for  his 
DUttOn  111  Ashfield,     nn    nnc\0°*  triumph     were     suspended,     n.agrin     at 

,  ~     ,      i    .      v  ..•     i      "\  •        •>"      7°   i»>i^   disgrace   hastened    hi*   dentil,   which 
of  England,  in  Nottinghamshire.  .*  miles     '    k  ..I.,,.,,  Mllv   ls    m^ 

southwest  of  Mansfield.     There  are  manu-  «°k  !  ,i^     ,*n  iai-JVi       S....    HoumlLu 
factures  and  in  the  vicinitv  are  collieries  Suwalkl     l*1^11*'1-     *""   ^uialky. 

and  lime-works.    Pop.  1*1.707.  SuWRr'rOW      SfV°  *i*™of-R**MM 

Suvorof-Rimnikski    Y^*'^:  Suwarrow  island8   a   group   of 

18  Vasii.ikvimi    this  name  is  aUo  s|,D,>d  ouwarrow   «ianU5,    t  h  f  , 

Nuwtiruf.     Suirawnr.    etc.),    Cor  NT    or,  ««»«"h'd   inlands  in   the  Pacific,  at»out  4.i0 

Prince    ItaliKki.    field-marshal   and   gener-  miles  N.  v  w.  of  Cook  or  Ilervey  Islands, 

alissimo  of  the  Itussiau  armies.  wa>  horn  and  about  tin-  same  distance  E.  of  Samoa. 

about    17LM.»    tir   IT.'io.   and    in    his   seven-  The  group  was  annexed  to  Great  Britain 

teenth  year  entered  the  service  as  a  cum-  in  1**!*. 

mon     slildier.       He    served     in    the    war  Suzerain      f^Vse-rfin).  In  feudalism,  a 
against     Sweden,    in    th*    Seven     Years*  hml  paramount :  either  the 

war,  in  Poland,  and  against  t.V  Turks,  king,    as   original    holder   of   the    realm. 


Svastika  Swan 

or  his  immediate  vassals,  as  grantors  in  ruttica),  the  house-martin   (H.  urbica), 

turn  to  sub-vassuls.  and    the   Rand-martin    (H.   or   Cottle  rv 

Svastika     (svas'ti-ka),  a  religious  sym-  paria).    The  name  of  'sea  swallow*  is 

ovaowiva      ^  ugwj  ^y  early  races  of  given  to  the  tern  (which  see).     See  also 

Aryan  stock  from  Scandinavia  to  Persia  Martin,  Sand-martin. 

XSiosJS  gT?M  tfttZffi  SwaUow-tailed  Butterfly  and 

ence  of  which  passes  through  its  extremi-  Moth     names  given  to  the  Papilio  Jiff- 

ties  or  with  its  arm  bent  back,  and  wus  au-vtll>    chaon,    a    beautiful    species   of 

intended  to  represent  the  sun,  being  found  butterflies,  and  to  the  Durapteryx  aom- 

invariably  associated  with  the  worship  of  bucaria,  a   common   moth,  so  called  be- 

Aryan   sun   gods    (Apollo,   Odin).     Sim-  cause  the  hinder  wings  are  prolonged  into 

*.lar  devices  occur  in  the  monumental  re-  small  tails. 

mains     of     the    ancient     Mexicans     and  Q\i7a11fYti7_xi7tfvr+      See  Celandine. 

Peruvians,  and  on  objects  exhumed  from  ow«"«*w  wurv. 

the    prehistoric    burial    mounds    of    the  QtrrommprHam      (  swam'er- dam ), 

United  states.  Dwammeraam    j0I1Nt   one  of  th€ 

SveTld8eTi(8VCIld'8en)»  JoiIAN  Sevemn»  most   eminent   Dutch   naturalists   of  the 

uvvuuocii  ft  Norwegian  composer,  born  seventeenth  century,  was  born  at  Amster- 

at  Christiania  in  1S4U;  became  conductor  (,am   in   UOil,  und  was  destined  for  the 

of  the  musical  association  in  Christiania  church,   but   embraced   the  profession  of 

and  in   1883   court  conductor  at  Copen-  medicine.     lie  was  devoted  especially  to 

hagen.      He    has    composed    a    symphony  I  he    study    of    insects;    and    his    General 

and  other  orchestral  works,  chamber  mu-  M*tory  of  Insect*  and  other  works  laid 

sic,  concertos   for  violin  and  violoncello,  the    foundations    of    the    modern    science 

and  songs.  of  entomology,     lie  died  in   1080. 

SverdrtLD    (sver'drop),    Otto,   a   Nor-  Swammcott     («wamp'skot).    a   town 

To«       «         we*IMI1    explorer,    born    in,  owampscuu     in    ^^    Co..    Mass* 

18K>.     He   accompanied    Xnnsen   on    his  ehusetts,  adjoining  Lynn,  Ifl  miles  if.  E.  of 
Greenland    expedition    in    1SSS   and   was*  Boston,  on  Massachusetts  Rnv.     It  is  a 

captain    of    the    From    when    the    latter  residential  town.     Pop.  (1020)  8101. 

?i^7h»  1  LnVst<,"(,i;)f  t,,p  l)0J»r  Jjrift  Swan     (swon;    C„gnu$)f   a   genus  of 
?.    $L^£2i  l>xlMIfl,t!i,M.  ;N,tlj  thr  tram  an    dimming  birds,  family  Crgnidir. 

Ld2 C™d,  !fv,1,l?,i.IHli1I,l<,H    b^?e?  distinguished  as  a  group  by  the  bill  beiw 

X  t2i«L m  LlJSii  ?r-y  J -1"*  U'V?  \}el'  of  <*i"«l  l^ffth  with  the  head,  and  broad 

Land  '  de8cnbed  m  bls  Work  New  throughout  its  length;  by  the  cere  being 

c        ,.  soft;    by    the    front    toes    being    strongly 

oWabia.      See  Suabia.  webbed,    while    the    hinder    toe    is    not 

G        ,  .«.  webbed,   and   has   no   lobe  or   uoderskin. 

dW&AIII.     See  Suahcli.  The  species  which  inhabit  or  visit  Europe 

Swallow     <«wol'o>.  the  general  name  are  the  mute  or  tatne  swan   (C. olor  or 

SWailOW     }or  a„  tlM.  ins*ssorial  bird8  manwtus),   the   whpoper.   whistling,  or 

of  the  family  IlirundinUhr.  distinguished  £'|W  "wan  <r-  OT/M*,Cfl *  or.  (f??*)\IJSnd 
bv  their  narrow,  elongated  wings,  their  Bewicks  .swan  (C.  Bfwchi).  Their 
short,  bmnd  beak,  their  wide  gape,  their  l!ttve  .  their  representatives  in  North 
companitivelv  small  and  weak  legs  und  America  in  the  trumpeter  swan  (C.  ftsc- 
feet.  and  their  habit  of  hawking  on  the  ruififon,  and  the  C.  columbfnu*  or 
wing  for  inserts,  which  constitute  their  *v*vriv*nu:  South  America  produces 
food.  They  are  found  all  over  the  world  one  very  distinct  species,  the  beautiful 
except  in  the  coldest  regions,  and  there  Wni'k-necked  swan  (t.mgncollt*).  The 
are  a  number  of  species.  Swallows  bear  bjack  swan  (C.  a«rdfm>  of  Australia, 
much  resemblance  to  swifts  (which  see),  1,ko  tue  whlte  BWan»  »•  frequently  kept 
and  among  the  swifts  are  several  forms  ,ls  fln,  ornament  in  parka  or  pleasure 
which  are  pi.pulnrly  named  •swallows/  grounds.  Its  large  sise,  and  the  grace- 
Thus  the  liinl  known  in  the  1'nited  States  fulness  of  its  form  and  motions,  render 
as  the  chimiiev  swallow  is  not  a  true  tlie  HWan  one  °f  tn*  most  ornamental  of 
swallow,  hut  a  swift  Whntnra  prhnjiva).  *H  the  water-birds.  In  England,  from 
Of  true  swallows,  however,  several  are  *  very  early  date,  it  has  been  specially 
American,  ami  among  them  the  barn  protected  by  both  legal  and  regal  inter- 
swallow  (flirumlo  * n/thro<j<ist< r),  very  terence.  In  Henry  VII's  reign  the  theft 
similar  t«»  the  Kurop.-nii  •■hiinnev  swaf-  of  «  swan's  egg  was  deemed  an  offense 
low.  the  purple  martin  il'nwnr  suhi*),  punishable  by  a  year's  Imprisonment 
and  the  diir  swallow  1 /'« trurh*  Hdon  Swans  themselves,  at  a  prior  date.  WW 
lunifrons).  Three  are  Itritish.  the  com-  declared  to  he  exclusively  * royai '  ».f 
mon     or     chimney     swallow      ill  it  undo  'kings'   property;    and   no  subject  was 


Swanevelt 


Sweating  System 


entitled  to  hold  possession  of  these  birds, 
save  under  special  favor  from  the  sov- 
ereign. To  such  subjects  as  possessed 
the  permission  to  keep  swans  a  si>ecial 
or  '  swan  '  mark  was  attached,  and  this 
mark  was  cut  on  the  bill  of  the  bird  as 
a  distinctive  budge  of  ownership.  The 
process  of  marking  is  known  as  *  swan- 
upping  '  or  *  hopping/  and  the  ceremony 
is  yet  annually  carried  out  on  the  Thames 
on  behalf  of  the  crown,  the  universities 
of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  and  several 
of  the  London  guilds  or  companies. 
Swanevelt     (*wa'n«-velti,  Hermann, 

landscape-painter  of  the 
Dutch  school,  horn  about  1018.  He  set 
out  for  Italy  when  very  young,  and,  cap- 
tivated by  the  pictures  of  (Maude  \a)T- 
raiue,  became  a  scholar  of  this  famous 
master.  He  died  at  Tar  is  in  lt»55. 
Swan  Hivi>r     a    rivrr    m    Western 

ony   was  originally  known  as  the  *  Swan 
Hiver  Settlement.      Perth,  the  capital  of 
the   colony,   is   on    the   Swan    Uiver,   and 
Fremantle  is  at  its  mouth. 
SwflTKlHnWTI     (swoiisMown),    a    name 

woolen  cloth;  or  more  commonly  for  a 
thick  cotton  cloth  with  a  soft  nap  on 
one  side. 

Swansea  (swon's«~  •  Welsh.  Ahvrtn if  i . 
g  a  seaport  town  of  Wales, 
(lower  Peninsula,  county  of  (Jhinior^un, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Tawe,  at  its 
entrance  into  Swansea  Hay.  Itristol 
Channel.  The  ancient  town  consisted  of 
n  few  narrow  streets  at  the  month  of 
the  river  with  a  Norman  castle,  which  is 
still  an  object  of  interest.  The  modern 
town  faces  the  bay.  t 'upper-work*  were 
first  established  in  17P».  and  Swausci  is 
now  one  of  the  most  important  eopper- 
smelting  centers  <>f  the  world,  and  is  the 
chief  seat  of  the  British  tin-plate  indus- 
try. Copper  Mi-e  is  imported  frmii  all 
parts  of  the  w-  rid.  and  in  the  neighbor- 
hood is  abundai.*  coal  for  smelting.  Thi  re 
are  also  iron -w  rks.  steel-works,  zinc- 
works,  alkali-work*,  etc.     Pop.  1 1  l.tlTit. 

Swarthmore  College,  tV.nT1|lu™i" 

lege  at  Swarthmore,  Pa.,  pj  miles  w.  8. 
w.  of  Philadelphia,  founded  in  1.M14  as 
a  school  for  the  children  of  Friends.  In 
lll-'J  flu-re  \\  i-re  ."i.'t  instructor*.  r>lO  Stu- 
dents, and   a   library  of  -IIMMJO  >ol nines. 

SwatOW     '  sU  l{ ,,,u'  '•  a  l,,,rt  °f  China, 
in     the     province    of    Huang- 

tun::,    at     the    in. . in  h    of    the    Hail    Hiver. 

It     i"    intirely    of    modern    origin,    beinc 

1'iiih    on    .  luiimi    recently    recovered  from 

the     t.i        I:    was  opened    to   foreign  com- 

im-ree    .M    lM'iii.      The  chief  trade  is  with 

Hon.-  K'.nx.      The    princiiml   exports   an* 


tea,  oranges,  and  the  grass-cloth  and 
pine-apple  cloth  made  in  the  town  and 
district.  Swatow  has  also  manufactures 
of  bean-cake  and  sugar  refining.  Pop. 
38,000. 

Swaziland  ( 8wU'zC :  lnni }  •  u a ,  f mal1 

***^  country  in  South  Africa, 
lying  between  the  Transvaal,  Zululand, 
and  Amatongaland ;  area,  (&'lt>  square 
miles.  It  is  a  mountainous  country,  with 
fertile  valleys,  and  great  mineral  wealth, 
especially  of  gold  and  coal.  The  Swazis 
are  a  section  of  the  Zulu  race,  but  have 
always  been  firm  allies  of  the  British. 
In  1JS1M  Swaziland  t>ecame  a  dependency 
of  the  South  African  Kcpuhlic,  and  after 
the  Transvaal  war  fell  under  Itritish 
control,  though  the  native  dynasty  is 
allowed  to  remain  in  nominal  possession 
of  the  government.  Pop.  K5.4KI,  of 
whom  less  than    UMIO  are   Kuro|M»aus. 

Sweabore:, or  fVJ;ADOHU  (nvA-a-borg'). 

©'  a  fortress  of  Kuhmh,  in 
Finland,  on  seven  small  inlands  off  the 
harbor  of  Helsingfors.  It  is  the  seat  of 
a  great  naval  harbor  and  arsenal.  In 
lsr>.~>  it  was  bombarded  by  the  British 
and  French  fleets. 
Sweat     iawtIU»     See  Penpirativn. 

Sweating  Sickness,  fctffl!^ 

demic  disease  of  extraordinary  malignity 
which  prevailed  in  Kngland  towards  the 
end  of  the  fifteenth  century  and  the  be- 
ginning of  the  sixteenth,  and  spread  very 
extensively  over  the  Contineut.  It  ap- 
pears to  have  spared  no  age  or  condition, 
but  is  said  to  have  attacked  more  partic- 
ularly persons  in  high  health,  of  middle 
aire,  and  of  the  better  class.  Its  attack 
was  v«tv  sudden,  and  the  patient  was 
frequently  carried  off  in  oue,  two,  or 
three  hours.  It  seems  to  have  first  ap- 
peared in  the  army  of  the  Karl  of  Rich- 
mond upon  his  landing  at  Milford  Haven 
in  14x"i,  and  soon  spread  to  Ixmdon.  It 
broke  out  in  Kngland  four  times  after 
this,  in  i,Vn;.  ir,i7.  l.VJS,  and  1551.  The 
prm  ess  eventually  adopted  for  its  curt 
n\  as  to  promote  perspiration  and  care- 
fully  avoid   exposure   to  cold. 

Sweating  System,  ;^.X,X 

tractors  uudcrtake  to  do  work  in  their 
own  houses  or  small  workshops,  and  em- 
ploy others  to  do  it.  making  a  profit  for 
themselves  by  the  difference  between  the 
contract  prhV*  and  the  wages  they  pay 
their  assistant.  The  object  of  the  sub* 
contractor  or  sweater  being  to  secure  as 
large  a  margin  of  profit  as  possible,  the 
tendency  of  the  system  is  to  grind  the 
workers  down  to  the  lowest  possible 
limit.     It   exist*  in   the  large  dries  oi 
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Britain  and  tbe  United  States,  and  is  an  of  land.  The  rivers  and  lakes  are  very 
evil,  in  its  mode  of  operation,  that  calls  numerous.  The  rivers  all  belong  to  the 
for  close  supervision.  Various  investi-  basins  of  the  Baltic  Sea  and  the  German 
gations  of  this  system  have  been  made,  Ocean.  To  tbe  former  belong  the 
but  much  needs  to  be  done  to  bring  it  Tornea,  the  Lulea,  Umea,  the  Anger 
under  proper  control.  mann,  the  Liusne,  and  the  united  Eastern 
Sweden  (swe'den;  Swedish,  Svcrigc),  and  Western  Dal.  The  principal  riven 
wwcucu  a  kjng(ioni  0f  tne  north  of  belonging  to  the  basin  of  the  German 
Europe,  until  liXK>  united  with  Norway  Ocean  are  the  Klar  and  the  Gdta.  In 
ruder  one  monarchy.  It  is  bounded  general  the  rivers  are  too  rocky  for  nav- 
north  and  west  by  Norway;  southwest  igation,  and  the  chief  natural  means  of 
t>y  the  Skater-Hack,  Kattegat,  and  internal  communication  are  supplied  by 
Sound;  south  by  the  Baltic;  east  by  the  the  lakes,  the  chief  of  which  are  Lake 
Baltic  and  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia;  and  Wener  (area,  2014  square  miles).  Lake 
northeast  by  the  Tornea  and  its  afflu-  Wetter  (715  square  miles),  and  Lake 
ent  Muonio,  separating  it  from  Finland.  Malar,  which  has  the  capital  on  its 
It  consists  of  the  three  great  divisions  shores,  and  is  also  remarkable  for  the 
Df  Swealand  or  Sweden  Proper  in  the  number  of  islands  which  crowd  its  sur- 
niiddle,  Gotland  or  Gottlund  in  the  south,  face.  Numerous  canals  connect  the  lakes 
and  Norrland  in  the  north.  For  admin-  and  rivers  and  greatly  facilitate  inland 
istrative  purposes  it  is  divided  into  navigation.  Almost  the  whole  of  the 
twenty-live  liius  or  governments.  The  country  is  composed  of  gneiss,  partially 
total  area  is  175,().'»5  sq.  miles ;  the  esti-  penetrated  by  granite.  The  chief  min- 
mated  population  in  1918  wus  5,813,850.  eral  is  iron,  which  is  produced  in  lam 
The  population  of  Sweden  is  mainly  quantities,  of  excellent  quality,  admirably 
rural.  The  capital  is  Stockholm  (pop.  adapted  for  steel.  Zinc,  copper,  and  sit- 
408,500)  ;  other  large  cities  are  Goto-  ver,  ure  also  raised.  Coal  is  worked  in 
borg  or  Gottenburg.  Malmo,  Norrkoping,  the  south,  but  is  poor  in  quality.  Min- 
Karlskrona,  etc.  Nearly  2,5<X),000  of  the  ing,  and  especially  iron-mining,  is  one  of 
population  are  agricultural;  about  a  the  most  important  of  Swedish  Indus- 
quarter  of  a  million  are  cultivators  of  tries.  Itoughly  speaking,  the  mining  re* 
their  own  land.  gion  occupies  the  central  part  of  the  coun- 
PhiiHical  Faituns. —  The  roast -line  of  try,  with  the  forest  region  to  the  north, 
Sweden,  more  than  11(H)  miles  in  length,  and  the  agricultural  region  to  the  south. 
is  serrated  rather  than  deeply  indented.  ('limate.  Fauna,  etc. —  There  is  hardly 
The  west  coast  is  very  rocky,  hut  seldom  any  spring  or  autumn  intervening  be* 
rises  so  high  as  30  feet.  Along  the  south  tween  the  heat  of  summer  and  the  cold 
and  southeast  coast  low  shores  alternate  of  winter,  which  in  the  north  lasts  for 
with  precipitous  cliffs,  which,  however,  nine,  and  in  tbe  south  for  seven  months, 
'ire  of  no  great  elevation.  A  great  num-  The  extremes  of  heat  and  cold  are  much 
her  of  islets  are  scattered  near  the  shores,  greater  than  in  Britain;  but  on  the  whole 
There  are  also  two  islands  of  some  size:  the    climate    is    eminently    favorable    to 


Oeland  near  the  southeast  coast,  and  health,  and  no  country  furnishes 
Gothland  further  out  in  the  Baltic.  The  numerous  instances  of  longevity.  Among 
whole  of  the  upper  part  of  the  shore  of  the  larger  wild  animals  are  the  wolf,  the 
the  Oulf  of  Bothnia  consists  of  sandy  hear,  the  elk,  the  red  and  roe  deei,  the 
alluvial  deposits.  The  interior  has  far  Ivnx,  glutton,  fox,  and  even  the  bearer. 
less  of  a  highland  than  of  a  lowland  char-  Of  the  smaller  animals  the  most  de- 
ader. From  the  mountains  or  elevated  struct ive  is  the  lemming.  Among  birds 
masses  which  run  along  the  frontiers  of  the  most  remarkable  are  eagles,  the 
Norway,  with  summits  that  rise  more  eagle-owl,  and  the  capercailzie.  The 
than  « W M M ►  feet  ahuve  sea-level  (Sarjek  rivers  and  lakes  are  well  stocked  with 
is    IE»7I2    f«M'ti,    the    country    slopes    east  salmon   and    trout. 

towards  the  (iulf  of  Bothnia,  and  south  Agriculture,  Manufacture*,  and  Trade, 

to    thi'   shores   of    the    magnificent    lakes  -Of  the  totul   land  area,  nearly  8  per 

which  stretch  almost  continuously  across  cent,    is  under  cultivation,   nearly  5  per 

the  country  east  to  we»t  near  hit.  •"»!)'  .\.  cent,    under    natural    meadows,    and    44 

South  of  the  lakes  the  country  is  gencr-  per   cent,    under   forests,   especially   pine 

ally   Hat,  and  covered  hy   harren  *aiid  or  and  fir.     Timber  is  the  chief  export.     Of 

stunted    heath,    though    interspersed    with  the    cereal    crops    the    principal    is    oats, 

forests.    green    meadows    and   corn- fields,  considerable  quantities  of  which  are  ex- 

The  Plain  of  Seania.  m-cupying  the  whole  ported.     Other    cereal    crops    are    barley 

i>'  the  south  peninsula  between  the  Sound  and    rye,    wheat    being    cultivated    to   • 

on    the    west    and    the    Baltic    on    the  comparatively  small  extent.     Large  quan- 

suutb  and  cast,  is  generally  u  tine  tract  tities  of  wheat  and  flour  are  imported 
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The  potato  is  grown  everywhere.  The 
principal  domestic  animals  are  cattle, 
sheep,  horses,  swine,  and  reindeer.  The 
last,  necessarily  confined  to  the  north, 
are  kept  in  large  herds  by  the  Lap- 
landers, and  supply  them  at  once  with 
food  and  clothing.  The  manufacturing 
industries  include  those  connected  with 
iron,  steel,  wooden  goods,  woolens,  cot- 
tons, silks,  refined  sugar,  leather,  pa- 
per, spirits,  etc.  The  greater  part  of 
the  trade  is  with  Great  Britain  and  Ger- 
many. The  chief  denomination  of  money 
is  the  krona  =  20.8  cents. 

People, —  The  inhabitants  of  Sweden, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Laplanders  and 
Finns,  found  only  in  the  north,  belong  to 
the  Scandinavian  branch  of  the  Teutonic 
family,  and  are  characterized  by  a  tall 
robust  stature,  light  hair,  blue  eyes,  and 
light  complexions.  The  Lutheran  faith 
is  recognized  as  the  state  religion,  but 
recently  there  have  been  extensive  seces- 
sions from  the  Established  Church. 
Other  religions  are  tolerated ;  but  ap- 
pointments in  the  public  service  can  be 
held  by  Lutherans  only.  Elementary 
education  is  gratuitous  and  compulsory, 
and  almost  every  person  can  rend  and 
write.  There  are  two  universities,  at 
Cpsala  and  Lund. 

Government,  etc* — The  crown  is  he- 
reditury  in  the  male  line.  The  king 
must  be  a  member  of  the  Lutheran 
Church,  and  has  to  swear  fidelity  to  the 
laws  of  the  land.  His  prerogative's  con- 
sist of  the  right  to  preside  in  the  high 
court  of  justice,  to  grant  pardons,  to 
conclude  treaties  with  foreign  powers, 
to  declare  war  and  peace,  to  nominate 
to  all  appointments  civil  and  military, 
and  to  veto  absolutely  any  decree  of  the 
Diet.  He  also  possesses  legislative  ]>ower 
in  matters  of  political  administration, 
but  in  all  other  matters  that  power  is 
exercised,  in  concert  with  the  sovereign, 
by  the  Diet,  in  which  is  invested  the  right 
of  imi>osing  taxes.  The  Diet  or  Par- 
liament consists  of  two  chambers.  The 
first  chamber  contains  l.'iO  members, 
elected  by  the  twenty-live  provincial 
landstings  or  constituencies,  and  the 
municipal  corporations  of  Stockholm, 
Goteborg,  Ma  lino,  and  Norrkoping. 
They  are  elected  for  nine  years,  and 
nerve  gratuitously.  The  second  chaiul>er 
contains  H.'M»  members,  elected  for  three 
years,  and  paid  for  their  services.  The 
executive  power  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
king,  under  the  advice  of  a  council  of 
state  consisting  of  ten  members,  seven 
of  whom  are  departmental  heads. 
Affairs  common  to  Sweden  and  Norway 
are  administered  by  a  council  of  state, 
on   which   both   the  kingdoms  are   repre- 


sented. About  a  third  of  the  revenue 
is  derived  from  direct  taxes  and  from 
national  property,  including  railways; 
the  remainder  from  customs,  excise,  and 
other  indirect  taxes.  The  total  esti- 
mated revenue  for  1910  was  $57,000,000, 
and  the  expenditure  practically  the  same 
amount.  The  public  debt  amounted  to 
$131,000,000.  The  army  comprises  a 
nominal  total  of  328.000  men,  the  ma- 
jority raised  by  conscription,  by  annual 
levy  from  among  men  between  the  ages 
of  121  and  32.  The  navy  consists  of  ."> 
modern  and  7  older  battleships,  1 
cruiser,  11  monitors,  .r>l  torpedo  boats, 
0  destroyers,  and  10  submarines. 

History. —  The  early  history  of  Sweden 
is  obscure.  Christianity  was  intro- 
duced about  the  beginning  of  the 
eleventh  century.  Sweden  was  inore 
or  less  an  appanage  of  tin1  l>auish 
crown  until  the  time  of  Gustavus  Vasa, 
who  raised  the  peasants  of  Dalecarlia, 
defeated  the  l>anes,  was  elected  to  the 
throne  in  1  .">!£{,  and  received  authority 
to  reorganize  the  church  on  the  basis  of 
Lu  tlie  ran  ism  in  1.V27.  (See  (luntnvu$ 
I.) — His  son,  Erik  XIV,  reigned  only 
eight  years,  when,  having  lost  his  rea- 
son, he  was  deposed.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  brother,  John  111,  who 
endeavored  to  restore  the  Catholic 
religion  in  Sweden,  in  which,  however, 
he  failed.  He  died  in  1.VJ2,  and  was 
succeeded  by  his  son,  Sigismund,  who  in 
l."VS7  had  been  elected  king  of  Poland. 
Sigismund  had  been  brought  up  in  the 
Catholic  faith,  but  Itefore  his  coronation 
had  promised  to  support  Protestantism 
in  Sweden.  Failing  l</  comply,  he  and 
his  posterity  were  excluded  from  the 
crown,  which  was  conferred  in  1«J04 
upon  his  uncle,  Charles  IX,  who  died 
in  lt'»l  1,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  sou, 
the  celebrated  Gustavps  Adolphlis. 
(Set*  (iustaru*  11. \  Sweden,  which, 
notwithstanding  internal  troubles,  had 
been  advancing  in  political  ii]ii»ortaiic<* 
since  the  time  of  Gustavus  Vasa.  now 
Iwvame  the  leading  |«iwer  of  the  North; 
and  under  Gustavus  Adolphus.  who  es- 
poused the  cause  of  Protestantism  in 
the  Thirty  Years*  war,  took  for  the  first 
time  a  leading  part  in  the  affairs  of 
Euro|>e.  Gustavus  Adolphus  met  his 
death  at  the  battle  of  Llltzcn  in  KS32, 
and  was  succeeded  by  his  daughter 
Christina,  who  renounced  the  crown  in 
1 « VT> t  in  favor  of  her  cousin  Charles 
Gustavus.  son  of  the  count  palatine. 
i  See  f  ftrurfimi.  >  The  short  reign  of 
Charles  X  was  distinguished  by  some 
brilliant  military  enterprises,  which  ex- 
tended to  Poland.  Prussia,  Russia,  and 
Denmark.     He    died    suddenly    in    I*WU 
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leaving  a  son,  Charles  XI,  only  four 
years  of  age.  Tbe  country  was  then 
for  long  under  a  council  of  regency, 
and  carried  on  a  protracted  war  with 
Denmark.  Charles  assumed  the  gov- 
ernment in  1680.  He  organized  the 
army,  adopting  a  regular  system  of  con- 
scription, and  restored  the  finances. 
He  died  in  1(507,  and  was  succeeded  by 
his  son,  the  celebrated  Charles  XII.  Of 
the  warlike  monnrehs  of  Sweden  he 
is  the  one  who  has  attained  the  highest 
reputation  for  military  genius.  (See 
Charles  XII.)  His  career  of  conquest 
ended  in  the  disastrous  battle  of  Poltava, 
July  8,  1709,  which  compelled  Sweden 
to  yield  the  presidency  among  the 
northern  states  to  Russia,  and  he  was 
killed  at  the  siege  of  Fredericksball, 
November  30,  1718,  while  pushing  the 
conquest  of  Norway.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  bis  second  sister,  Ulrica 
Eleonora,  who  in  1720  associated  with 
her  in  tbe  government  her  husband 
Frederick  I.  Sweden  was  now  under 
the  hands  of  an  oligarchy,  tbe  chief 
power  in  the  state  being  held  by  a 
secret  council  of  100  members :  50  of 
the  order  of  nobles.  1>5  of  tbe  clergy, 
and  25  of  tbe  burghers.  This  council 
was  divided  into  two  factions,  called 
(after  1738)  the  Hats  and  Caps,  the 
former  of  which  preferred  to  sell  them- 
selves to  France,  the  latter  to  Russia. 
On  the  death  of  Frederick  in  1751 
Adolphus  Frederick  of  Ilolstein-Got- 
torp.  by  the  influence  of  Russia,  was 
fleeted  kiiiK.  Durum  bis  reign  the 
country  was  distracted  by  tbe  rivalries 
of  the  lints  and  Caps,  and  the  royal 
power  sank  to  a  shadow.  Adolphus 
died  in  1771.  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
sou,  Cusiaviis  III,  whose  rei^n  was  dis- 
tinguished by  a  monarchical  revolution. 
(See  (iii*tiirtiM  ///••  He  was  assassin- 
ated in  17! »2.  1 1  is  son,  Gustavus  IV,  was 
deposed,  and  his  family  declared  for  ever 
incapable  of  succeeding  to  the  crown, 
in  1st  19.  (See  austnnis  IV.)  His 
uncle,  the  I  hike  of  Sndcnnnnin.  was 
declared  kin;:  with  the  title  of  Charles 
XII 1.  IS-..  Ch'irbM  XIII.)  In  1N10 
the  Diet  «'!«■<  t.-d  Jean  Rnptiste  Ilerna- 
dotte.  fine  of  Napoleon's  marshals, 
crown-prine.'.  (  See  lit  rmnluft'-.  \  In  the 
final  stniL-L'le  with  Napoleon  previous 
to  isll  Sweden  joined  the  allies,  while 
Denmark  took  the  part  of  Frnin-e.  The 
Danes  were  driven  mil  of  HoNtcin  by 
Rernadotle.  and  the  Treaty  of  Kiel  was 
conclude^  between  Sweden.  Denmark, 
und  Ci'.-it  I'litain.  January  11.  1^11. 
Sweden  |iy  thi-  treaty  reded  to  Den- 
mark h»T  Ia>t  Herman  possessions  in 
Eftmcrunia.  and  tic  Isle  of  Rugcn.  "'Mlc 


Denmark  was  compelled  to  cede  Norway 
to  Sweden  as  a  compensation  for  the 
loss  of  Finland,  gained  by  Russia. 
Sweden  now  held  the  whole  Scandi- 
navian Peninsula,  and  bad  lost  all  her 
other  European  possessions.  Berna- 
dotte  succeeded  to  the  crown  in  1818* 
under  the  title  of  Charles  XIV.  He 
died  in  1844,  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
son,  Oscar  I,  whose  reign  was  singularly 
peaceful  and  uneventful.  (See  Oscar 
/.)  He  died  July  8,  1859,  and  was 
succeeded  by  his  son,  Charles  Louis 
Eugene,  under  the  title  of  Charles 
XV,  whose  reign  was  marked  by  con- 
stitutional reforms.  In  1860  the  States, 
which  from  time  immemorial  had  met 
in  four  chambers,  representing  the  nobil- 
ity, clergy,  citizens,  and  peasantry, 
were  reduced  to  the  modern  composition 
of  two  chambers,  an  upper  and  a  lower, 
and  the  suffrage  was  extended  in  184©. 
Charles  XV  died  September  18,  1872, 
and  was  succeeded  by  his  brother,  Oscar 
II,  who  had  previously  served  in  the 
navy,  and  who  at  once  set  to  work  to 
develop  the  mercantile  marine  of  bis 
country.  In  1905  Norway  seceded  from 
the  union  with  Sweden.  While  under 
the  rule  of  the  Swedish  king.  It  had 
maintained  a  separate  administration, 
and  now  chose  a  separate  king.  Oscar 
died  December  8,  1907,  and  was  succeeded 
by  his  son,  Gustavus  (Gustaf)  V.  Sea 
yortcay. 

Language  and  Literature. —  The  Swed- 
ish language  is  a  descendant  of  the 
ancient  Norse,  the  original  of  the  Scan- 
dinavian branch  of  the  Germanic 
tongues,  of  which  the  purest  representa- 
tive at  the  present  day  is  the  Icelandic. 
It  is  more  closely  akin  to  Danish  than 
to  Norwegian  and  Icelandic.  Commer- 
cial intercourse  with  the  Hanse  towns 
early  brought  a  German  influence  to 
bear  upon  the  language,  while  the 
services  of  the  church  and  the  training 
of  tbe  clergy  subjected  it  to  the  influence 
of  Latin.  The  earliest  writings  extant 
are  the  ancient  provincial  laws  and  the 
earliest  ballads,  which  belong  to  the 
thirteenth  century.  In  the  fourteenth 
century  translations  of  the  chivalric  ro- 
mances of  Southern  Europe  were  intro- 
duced, and  were  followed  by  Biblical 
and  theological  translations  and  chroni- 
cles. The  I'niversity  of  Upsala  was 
founded  in  1478.  and  printing  was  in- 
trndurod  into  Stockholm  in  1483.  Oar- 
ing the  sixteenth  century  the  literature, 
inllnenced  by  the  Reformation,  was 
chiefly  polemical.  The  earliest  transla- 
tion of  tbe  New  Testament  (1526)  was 
by  Olnus  IVtri.  whose  brother,  Lauren- 
tins,  the  first  Protestant  archbishop  of 
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the  kingdom,  translated  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, published  in  1541.  A  Swedish 
chronicle,  Svensk  Kronika,  was  written 
by  Olaus  and  revised  by  his  brother. 
Glaus  also  attempted  the  drama.  The 
Thirty  Years'  war  exercised  a  very 
favorable  influence  on  Swedish  litera- 
ture. Several  libraries  captured  by 
Gustavus  Adolphus  were  sent  into 
Sweden,  and  his  daughter  Christina 
became  a  liberal  patron  of  literature, 
and  brought  many  learned  men  to  the 
country.  The  seventeenth  century  was 
chiefly  characterized  by  the  dramas  of 
Messenius,  and  by  the  didactic  and  other 
poems  of  Stjernhjelm,  '  the  father  of 
Swedish  poetry*  (1598-1072).  In  the 
eighteenth  century  French  and  English 
literature  had  much  influence  on  that 
of  Sweden.  Olof  von  Dalin  (1708-tW) 
now  took  the  chief  place  in  verse  and 
prose,  other  poets  being  Mrs.  Norden- 
flycht,  Creutz,  and  (Jyllenborg.  Among 
the  great  names  of  this  century  in  sci- 
ence are  those  of  Swedenborg  ( ItWtf- 
1772),  Linmeus  (1707-7SI,  Torbern 
Olof  Bergman  (1735-84),  Karl  Wilhelm 
Scheele  (1742-8<>>.  Celsius  (1701-44). 
Karl  Mickel  Bellman  (1740415)  was 
a  song-writer  of  grout  merit.  Mork 
(1714-(>.'l)  was  the  first  Swedish  nov- 
elist. Berzelius  ( 177H-1S44).  one  of 
the  first  chemists  of  his  age.  belongs  es- 
sentially to  the  present  cen'urv,  as  do 
Tegner  ( 17S2-1S4<J>,  bishop  of  Vexid, 
the  greatest  name  in  Swedish  litera- 
ture, whose  Story  of  Frith  in  f  was  trans- 
lated into  every  European  language; 
Frederika  Bremer  (lSOl-tiTi).  the  Fin- 
nish poetess,  whose  stories  were  popu- 
lar far  li«\«i!t(»  Sweden;  and  Kiiucherg 
(1N04-77).  tlie  poet,  who  is  preferred  by 
many  Swedes  even  to  Tegner.  Among 
recent  writers  are  /jikris  T««peiius  and 
Count  Karl  Snoilsky,  poets ;  Abraham 
It  yd  berg,  novelist  and  historian  :  Julian 
Htrindberg,  dramatist  ;  and  Selma  Lager- 
lof,  and  Anna  Edgrcn,  both  novelists. 
CSurArlpnViArop     (swe'den-bonr>,   Eman- 

^weaenoorg  rKI  tllil  flllinil|ir  of  lhP 

New  Jerusalem  Church,  or  sect  of 
^wendeiiboruians,  was  the  son  of  Jasper 
Swcdbertf,  bishop  of  West  tiothland.  and 
was  born  at  Stockholm  January  1M>.  1«5vk. 
His  studies  embraced  mechanics,  mathe- 
matics, minim:,  chemistry,  physiology, 
and  most  of  the  natural  «*ciences.  The 
»criod  1710  to  171  1  he  spent  in  extended 
i-ientific  travels  through  England.  Hol- 
\md.  Frain'e,  and  (Jennnny.  In  171<»  be 
»vas  appointed  assessor  extraordinary  in 
.he  Ko\al  College  of  Mines  by  Charles 
XII.  for  whom  he  invented  a  mlling- 
machine  to  transport  eaunon  over  the 
mountains    to    the    siege    of    Frederick- 


shall.  This  service,  and  his  treatises 
on  algebra,  the  value  of  money,  the 
orbit  and  position  of  the  earth  and 
planets,  ana  on  tides,  gained  for  him 
the  favor  of  the  government,  and  in 
1710  Queen  Ulrica  raised  the  Swedberg 
family  to  the  rank  of  nobility,  upon 
which  occasion  the  name  was  changed 
to  Swedenborg.  In  the  discharge  of 
the  duties  of  his  office  he  visited  the 
mines  of  Sweden,  of  Saxony,  and  of 
Austria  and  Hungary.  A  work  on  the 
origin  of  things,  followed  by  a  treatise 
on  mining  and  smelting  {Opera  Philo- 
iophica  ct  J/tficra/ia),  was  published  in 
li34  (3  vols),  and  attracted  much  at- 
tention among  the  scholars  of  Europe, 
lie  increased  his  stock  of  knowledge  by 
new  travels  in  1730-40  in  Germany, 
Holland,  France,  Italy,  and  England, 
and  after  his  return  published  the 
(h'conomia  Itrpni  AnimaliM  ('Economy 
of  the  Soul-kingdom  * »,  which  contains 
the  application  of  the  system  of  nature, 
unfolded  in  his  philosophical  works, 
to  man.  He  was  first  introduced  to  an 
intercourse  with  the  spiritual  world  in 
detail,  according  to  his  own  statement, 
in  1743,  at  London.  The  eyes  of  his 
inward  man,  he  says,  wen*  opened  to 
see  heaven,  hell,  and  the  world  of  spirits, 
in  which  he  conversed,  not  only  with  his 
deceased  acquaintances,  but  with  the 
most  distinguished  men  of  antiquitv. 
That  he  might  devote  himself  more  fully 
to  his  spiritual  intercourse  he  re- 
signed, in  1747,  his  office  in  the  College 
of  Mines;  but  the  king  still  paid  him 
half  his  salary  as  a  pension.  Subse- 
quently he  resided  much  in  England  and 
Holland.  His  theological  works,  writ- 
ten in  Latin  between  the  years  1747  and 
1771,  found  but  a  limited  numlver  of 
readers;  and  while  he  was  an  object  of 
the  deepest  veneration  and  wonder  to 
his  few  followers,  his  statements  were 
the  more  mysterious  to  the  rest  of  the 
world  because  he  could  not  be  su*|>ect«*d 
of  dishonest  \,  ami  exhibited  profound 
learning,  keenness  of  intellect,  and  un- 
feiirniHl  piety.  His  works  are  very 
numerous,  among  the  more  important  of 
them  being  the  Arcana  C<rlvwtin%  the 
A  •  ir  t/#  rn«fi/i  wi.  AtujvUc  Windom,  the 
.t/»oca/j//nr  /".'T/i/uiMrd,  //<a  rrn  and 
It'll,  etc.  With  uninterrupted  health 
he  attained  the  ace  of  eighty-four,  and 
died   of  aptpleiy   in   I-ondon,  March  20, 

Swedenborgians  <Z*'£ml£&L 

ers  of  Swedeiilsirg,  and  particularly  the 
members  of  what  is  called  the  Xew 
•/«r  tr  mi  f«  in  Chunk,  or  .\>ir  Church, 
This    body    adopts    the   doctrinal    tcoetft 


Swedish  Turnip  Sweet-potato 

and    mi'thoda    of    Uiblicnl    interpretation  tributors    has   a    bone   assigned    to   him 

laid   down    in    the   writings    of   Emanuel  (usually    by    lot),    and    the    person    to 

Sweuenborg.     Tlie    first    attempt    at    or-  whom     the     winning    horse     la     assigned 

gnnixntiuu  took  place  in  London  in  1783,  gains    tbe    whole    stakes,    or    the    stakw 

wlii-u   John   Flaxmun,    tbe   sculptor,   wna  may    be    divided    between    two    or   three 

among    its    members.     The    first    church  who  get  the  two  or  three  bones  Gnt  ia 

for   public  worship   was  opened  In   East-  the  race, 

cheap,      London,      in      17SS.     Many      of  Swppt-hnv      8e*  £««rrt. 

\\  enley's      iJi-fiifliiTB      about      this     time  ""«*»  «™j. 

adopted    the    now    faith    and    helped    to  fiTpppt-hrpflil      See  Pancrcai. 

■Plead     it     widely.     Its     great     apostle.  »W««*"»™«»1. 

however,  was  thu  Iter.  John  Clowes,  RTjppct-'hrior  or  Swect-bmek  (Ron 
rector  of  St.  John's  Church,  Manches-  BWeei-DHar,  rubigiH<Ma  K  a  vp|Bn, 
ter,  who  translated  most  of  Sweden-  naturalized  in  the  United  States.  It 
borg's  writings,  and  who,  while  not  grows  wild,  but  Is  often  planted  In 
agreeing  that  separation  from  the  Kb-  hedges  and  gardens  on  account  of  tbe 
tablishmeiit  was  advisable,  fostered  tbe  sweet  balsamic  smell  of  its  small  leaves 
many  separatist  places  of  worship  which  and  flowers.  It  is  also  called  tgtmntint. 
sprang  up  in  Lancashire  wilhlu  t lie  flruppf. finer  iAcdrut  Catimui),  a 
sphere  of  his  influence.  In  1TSU  a  gen-  awK™-  n»S  plant,  also  called  Stctft- 
era]  conference  was  held  of  the  various  man,  found  in  marshy  places  tbroughont 
scattered  congregations  and  receivers,  the  northern  hemisphere.  Tbe  leave* 
which  has  since  1S13  met  nnnimlly.  It  are  all  radical,  long,  and  sword-shaped ; 
possesses  one  general  and  sii  provincial  the  stem  besrs  a  lateral,  dense,  green- 
missionnry  institutions,  two  foreign  rats-  isb  spike  of  flowers;  the  root  is  long, 
Bionary  committees,  a  well-endowed  cylindrical,  and  knotted.  The  root  has 
college  for  the  training  of  students  for  a  strong  aromatic  odor,  and  a,  warm, 
the  ministry,  and  an  orphanage.  The  pungent,  bitterish  taste,  and  bos  been 
sect  has  spread  from  (luglnnd  to  the  employed  in  medicine  since  the  time  of 
United  Stales,  and  possesses  numerous  Hippocrates.  It  is  used  in  the  prepara- 
and  zealous  adherents  in  various  other  tion  of  aromatic  vinegar,  hair- powder,  etc. 
'  s.  The  belief  of  the  .Sweden-  RwppT-tnim  tbe  Liguidambar  ttgree- 
i  is:  that  Jesus  Christ  is  Uod,  °WeEL  gUIU,  .f  %  Urfe  jforth 
in  wnom  is  a  trinity  not  of  persons  but  American  tree  with  palmately  lobed 
essentials,  answering  to  the  soul,  body,  leaves  and  globular  fruit  The  fragrant 
and  the  operation  of  these  in  n  man;  gum  was  used  by  Indians  to  perfnms 
that  tbe  Scriptures  con  In  in  an  internal  their  smoking  mixtures, 
or  spiritual  meaning,  which  is  the  Word  Rwe«t-neB  (Lathjmt  odoralut),  a 
existing  in  heaven;  that  the  key  to  u™s"  r'°  garden  plant  belonging  to 
Ibis  is  the  correspondence  between  the  nnt.  order  Legum'nose;,  and  the  sub- 
natural  and  spiritual  things,  as  between  order  I'apilionaces?.  It  is  cultivated  oa 
effects  ami  their  causes;  that  man  is  account  of  tbe  beaut;  of  Its  flowers. 
wived  l>v  sliunninj;  evils  us  sins  and  lead-  which  are  sweet-scented,  and  in  color 
big  a  life  ncenr.liiig  to  the  ten  command-  purple,      rose,      white,      or      varlegated- 


menls;    Unit   nan   is  a  spirit  clothed   with    Swppt-Tlfttato     (*•*«•*   «*«'»:   Ml 
a    natural    l".ily    fur   life   on   enrtb.    and    BWeet-powilO    on|,.r  CouvolvnUcese), 
then  when  he  puts  it  off  at  death  he  con-    „  ,iuult  now  cultivated  in  all  the  war    " 
lllilles   to    live   us    liciiire    lull    In    [lie  spir- 
itual     world,     lirst     in     nil      ini.'i'i.iediute 
M.it..   hrtw.vn    h.:»™  iin.l  hell,   but   nfter- 

or  evil  lici-miies  lijiriiiouinus.  tlivonglimit, 
iiiiii-na  l'i-  like  either  in  heaven  or  hell; 
thai    the    Lord's    second    coming    and    the 
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icb    of   the   con- 


Sweet-william 


Swift 


parts  of  the  glob?.  It  is  a  twining 
or  climbing  plant,  its  stems  5  or  6  feet 
long,  trailing  on  the  ground  or  climbing 
over  shrub.*,  with  heart-shaped  leaves  8 
or  0  inches  lung.  The  roots  at  times 
grow  to  n  great  size,  but  the  ordinary 
average  is  from  3  lo  Vi  pounds.  The 
native  country  of  the  plant  is  a  matter 
of  conjecture,  hut  it  was  lirst  mentioned 
in  the  sixteenth  century  as  used  by  the 
Indians  of  Unizil  as  an  article  of  food. 
It  was  introduced  into  Spuin  about  1519. 
The  roots  were  imported  into  England 
from  the  West  Indies  by  way  of  Spain, 
and  sold  as  a  delicacy.  It  in  the  potato 
i>l'  Shakespeare  and  contemporary  writers, 
the  common  potato  being  then  scarcely 
known  in  EurojK.'.  The  consumption  of 
the  sweet-potato  is  very  large  in  many 
parts,  including  the  I'uiled  States  and 
the  warmer  parts  of  America,  the  East 
Indies,  etc.  In  favorable  cumHi  ions 
the  yield  in  the  t'nited  States  is  from 
200  to  a(Kl  bushels  per  acre.  The  taste 
uf  the  roots  is  sweetish  and  agreeable 
and  they  ate  cousiihTcil  superior  to  the 
common  [ml  iiiu  in  flesh  ■forming  proper- 
ties. /'.  pnniiulnln,  another  s|H*-Iea  with 
it  wide  geographical  distribution,  is  com- 
monly cultivated  for  food  in  west-central 


are  like  a  wallows  In  many  respects, 
their  structure  is  almost  entirely  dif- 
ferent, and  some  naturalists  rather  class 
them  with  the  humming- birds  or  tha 
goal-suckers.  The  swift  has  all  four 
toes  directed  forwards;  it  ia  larger  f 
the  swallow;  ita  Sight  is  more 
and  steady;  and  its  scream  Is  ver; 
ferent  from  the  twittering  of  the 

low.  It  has  unusual  powers  of  flight, 
its  weight  being  most  d  la  proportionately 
small  to  its  extent  of  wing,  the  former 
being  scarcely  an  ounce,  the  latter  IS 
Inches,  the  length  of  the  body  being 
about  8  inches.  Its  color  is  a  somber 
or  sooty   black,  a  whitish  patch   appear- 
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[>li v I Liit'fii'  I .    a    species    of    pink,    an    old 
inhabitant    of    the    thiwer    garden,     which 


Swift  (rvBdtw  ■> US), 


middle  n. 

Swell, 


lcndo 


.nihil 


Also 


by     the 

niiipeinrt 
haruionii 

increase  or  diminish  the  iuteiihitv  ,.■ 
the  sound  at  will.  In  the  organ  it  eon 
sists  of  a  series  uf  pipes  with  n  seliarati 
ke.vhourd.  mill  forming  a  separate  de- 
partment (called  the  hWell-orgnn ) 
The     Imiilries.     or    softness  of     the    tonr 


I    of    H 


<     like 


Sweyn  ^ 


of  the 
pines   are   inclosed, 
n    king   of    Denmark, 
f    I'auute    the    (irent. 


.    England,   though   with- 


ing  beneath  the  chin.  It  builds  Id  boles 
in  the  roofs  of  houses.  In  towers,  or  In 
hollow  trees.  The  I',  mrlba  or  alp  is  tit, 
a  larger  species,  with  the  lower  part* 
dusky  white,  has  its  home  In  the  moun- 
liiinous  parts  of  Central  and  Southern 
Kurope.  A  common  Xonb  American 
swift  is  the  so-called  cliimney  swallow 
K'hirt  urn  prlagica  I .  which  builds  Its 
nest  in  chlmuevs.  (See  .sVo/W.l  Tbe 
swifts  or  swiftlets  of  the  genua  Colioca- 
lio,  which  inhabits  chiefly  the  islands  of 
the  Indian  Ocean  from  the  north  of 
Madagawar  eastwards,  construct  the  edi- 
ble birds' -nests  which  are  used  by 
Chinese  epicures  in  the  making  of  soup, 
See    HirH,-a,,U. 

Swift  Jonathan,  the  greatest  of 
owm,  Enj[|U)h  satirists,  the  iiost hu- 
mous son  of  Jonathan  Swift,  an  English- 
mini,  steward  of  the  Irish  inns  of  court, 
was  burn  in  Dublin,  NovemU-r  30,  1U67. 
and  was  educated  at  Kilkenny  and  at 
Trinity  College.  Dublin.  In  1US8  be 
crossed  over  to  England  to  pay  a  vtalt 
to    bis    mother,    who    waa    residing    at 


•irt    Leicester,     In 


Swift,  ;,'; 

20-0 


HirKtiJu  apm  of  I. inn  reus 
uithologiata.    Though  swifts 


.  .ate  of  dependence  upon  her  relations, 
ltv  ber  advice  he  communicated  hi*  situ- 
ation to  Sir  William  Temple,  who  bad 
married    one   of   ber   relatifea,    and    who 


Swift  Swilly 

at  that  time  lived  in  retirement  at  Moor  him  to  unwilling  residence  for  life  in  a 
Park,  Surrey.  Ue  was  received  by  Sir  country  which  he  disliked.  In  1716  he  is 
William  into  his  house  as  his  araanuen-  said  to  have  been  privately  married  to 
sis,  and  was  introduced  to  King  William,  Miss  Esther  Johnson,  the  lady  whom  he 
who  often  visited  Temple  privately,  and  rendered  celebrated  under  the  name  of 
who  offered  Swift  a  captaincy  of  horse,  Stella ;  but  this  is  doubted.  In  1712  he 
which  he  declined,  having  already  de-  had  become  acquainted  in  London  with 
cided  for  the  church.  In  July,  1G()2,  he  Miss  Hester  Vanhomrigh  (Vanessa),  a 
was  graduated  as  M.A.  at  Oxford,  having  lady  of  fortune,  with  a  taste  for  liters- 
entered  at  Hart  Hall  in  the  preceding  ture,  in  which  it  was  a  pleasure  to  him 
May.  In  1G94,  conceiving  his  patron  to  give  her  instruction.  The  pupil  be- 
to  be  neglectful  of  his  interest,  he  came  enamored  of  her  tutor,  and  even 
parted  from  him,  with  some  tokens  of  proposed  marriage  to  him;  but  he 
displeasure  on  both  sides,  and  went  to  avoided  a  decisive  answer.  Miss  Van- 
Ireland,  where  he  took  orders;  but  he  homrigh  died  in  1723,  of  shock,  it  is 
soon  returned  to  Sir  William  Temple,  said,  at  discovering  his  secret  union 
and  remained  with  him  during  the  tew  with  Stella.  Hit  Proposal  for  the  Uni- 
remaining  years  of  thut  statesman's  life,  vcr*al  Uie  of  Irt$h  Manufacture* 
On  his  death  Swift  found  himself  bene-  (1720)  and  his  celebrated  Dr  a  pier  9 
fated  by  a  pecuniary  legucy  and  the  Letter*  (1723)  made  him  the  idol  of 
bequest  of  Temple's  papers,  which  he  the  Irish  people.  His  famous  Gulliver** 
published  with  a  dedication  to  the  king.  Travels  appeared  in  1720.  After  the 
In  1GU9  he  accepted  an  invitation  from  death  of  Stella,  which  took  place  in 
the  Karl  of  Berkeley,  one  of  the  lords-  1728,  his  life  became  much  retired,  and 
justices  in  Ireland,  to  accompany  him  as  the  austerity  of  his  temper  increased. 
chaplain  and  secretary,  and  was  pre-  He  continued,  however,  earnest  in  his 
Ben  ted  by  that  nobleman  with  the  living  exertions  to  better  the  condition  of  the 
of  Larucor,  where  he  went  to  reside  in  wretched  poor  of  Ireland;  in  addition  to 
1700.  In  1701  he  took  his  doctor's  which  lie  dedicated  a  third  of  his  income 
degree,  and  in  1704  he  published  anony-  to  charity.  In  later  years  the  faculties 
mously  his  fumous  Talc  of  a  Tub,  to  of  his  mind  decayed,  and  by  1742  had  en- 
which  was  appended  the  Battle  of  the  tirely  given  way.  He  died  in  1745,  be- 
Books.  In  1708  appeared  an  attack  quea thing  the  greatest  part  of  his  for* 
upon  astrology  under  the  title  of  Pre-  tune  to  an  hospital  for  lunatics  and 
diction*  for  the  Year  17 OS,  by  Isaac  idiots.  Swift's  character  was  marked 
Bickemtaff,  FJuq.,  and  in  1709  a  1'roj-  by  many  noble  qualities,  but  was  stained 
ect  for  the  Advancement  of  Religion,  by  excessive  pride,  implacability,  mti- 
dedicated  to  Lady  Berkeley,  the  only  anthropy,  and  general  indifference  to  the 
work  to  which  he  ever  put  his  name,  feedings  of  others.  As  a  writer  he  has. 
In  1710  he  was  in  London,  being  en-  perhaps,  never  been  exceeded  in  grave 
gaged  by  the  Irish  prelacy  to  obtain  irony,  which  he  veils  with  an  air  of 
a  remission  of  the  first-fruits  and  serious  simplicity,  admirably  calculated 
twentieths,  payable  by  the  Irish  clergy  to  set  it  off.  lie  abounds  in  ludicrous 
to  the  crown,  and  was  introduced  to  ideas,  which  often  deviate,  both  in  hit 
Harley,  afterwards  Karl  of  Oxford,  poetry  and  prose,  into  very  unpardonable 
and  to  Secretary  St.  John,  subsequently  grossness.  II is  style  forms  a  fine  ex* 
Lord  Holinnbroke.  He  overtly  joined  ample  of  easy  familiarity, 
the  Tory  party,  and  several  political  §wjf+  Lewis,  astronomer,  was  bora 
tracts  appeared  from  his  pen.  The  two  *  at  Clarkson,  New  York,  in 
most  famous  of  these  were  The  Comluet  1S20.  In  early  life  he  began  the  study 
of  the  Alius  (1711i  and  The  Barrier  of _ magnetism  and  electricity  and  after 
'1  rent //  (171'Ji,  which  did  immense  1N.V>  devoted  himself  chiefly  to  sstroo* 
service  to  the  Tories,  preparing  the  mind  «>iny,  especially  the  study  of  comets.  Me 
of  the  country  for  the  peace  which  the  became  director  of  the  Warner  Observ- 
ministers  were  then  anxious  to  bring  atory,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  in  1882,  and 
about.  A  bishopric  in  Lndand  was  subsequently  of  the  Lane  Observatory, 
the  object  of  his  simhition:  but  the  only  California.  He  discovered  numerous  com- 
preferment  he  obtained  from  his  minis-  ets  and  over  VM)  nebula*.  Died  in  1912. 
ti-riiil  friend*  was  tin*  IrMi  deanerv  of  Swilly  <swil'li),  I /iron,  an  inlet  ot 
St.  Psitrirk's.  to  which  ln>  was  presented  «*  the  Atlantic  in  the  north  of 
in  17i:i.  The  diNs.i^inns  between  Ox-  Ireland,  which  penetrates  the  county 
ford  ami  Holimrbrok,..  whom  he  in  vain  «»f  I>«»neKal  for  about  25  miles.  It  is  a 
attempted  to  reriiiieile.  ;md  the  death  of  tine  expanse  of  great  depth,  with  SB 
the  ipieen.  which  soon  followed,  put  a  vera  ire  width  of  3  miles,  but  Is  BOt 
au  cud  to  his  prospects,  and  condemned  much  frequented  by   ilipa. 
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Swimming  ^^^^^^ 

propelling  the  body  in  water.  A  large 
proportion  of  the  animal  tribes  are  fur- 
nished with  a  greater  or  less  capacity 
for  swimming  either  in  water  or  on  its 
surface,  but  man  is  unqualified  for 
swimming  without  learning  to  do  so  as 
an  art.  The  art  of  swimming  chiefly 
consists  in  keeping  the  head,  or  at  leant 
the  mouth,  above  water,  and  using  the 
bunds  and  feet  as  oars  and  helm.  It 
forms  a  most  healthful,  invigorating,  and 
agreeable  exercise,  and  the  means  which 
it  affords  of  preserving  our  lives  or 
those  of  others  in  situations  of  peculiar 
peril  is  also  a  great  recommendation  of 
this  exercise,  which  may  be  easily 
learned  wherever  then  is  water  of  mod- 
erate depth.  Want  of  confidence  is  the 
greatest  obstacle  in  the  way  of  most 
who  begin  to  learn  swimming.  The  be- 
ginner cannot  persuade  himself  that  the 
water  will  support  him.  and  with  the 
feeling  that  some  muscular  effort  is 
necessary  for  the  purpose  stiffens  his 
back  in  such  a  way  that  the  water  can- 
not buoy  him  up  with  the  head  above 
water.  If,  instead  of  doing  this,  he 
would  give  up  the  endeavor  to  support 
himself  by  muscular  strain,  and  trust 
to  the  water  to  support  him  like  a  cush- 
ion, the  art  of  swimming  would  come  to 
him  almost  as  naturally  as  the  art  of 
walking  docs  to  a  child.  When  the  abil- 
ity to  swim  in  the  ordinary  way,  chest 
downwards,  is  acquired,  everything  is 
acquired.  It  is  as  unnecessary  to  give 
special  instructions  for  swiuuniug  on 
the  back,  on  the  side,  etc.,  as  it  is  to 
direct  people  who  are  able  to  walk  how- 
to  turn  themsehes  *»r  walk  up  or  down 
hill.  In  saving  a  person  from  drowning, 
which  can  be  done  most  ciTVttualiy  if  he 
has  alre.idy  lost  imiMioiMuss,  pull  him 
by  the  hair,  or  push  him  before  you, 
if  far  I'rnin  shore;  otherwise  take  him 
by  the  arm.  An  excellent  method  of 
supporting  another  in  the  water  is  to 
allow  the  prison  supported  to  rest  his 
hands  nil  \our  hips-.  This  method  can 
scarcely  be  praetiei-d  in  ease-*  wle-iv  pri- 
sons unable  to  swim  are  drowning;  but 
it  may  be  of  i::!!«-h  avail  in  supporting  a 
brother  swimmer  who  is  attacked  with 
weakness  or  cramp,  and  who  has  pres- 
sure ot  111 1 r ! « 1  to  take  advantage  of  the 
support.  Se\i-ral  feat*.  of  modern 
swimming  h.i\e  been  placed  on  record, 
the  inoNt  I. it.:. his  •>[  all  being  that  o( 
Matthew  W«  l.i..  nf  the  l*i  s: :»»!:  i!M**-e-ir- 
lile  marine  s,  r\  ire,  who  swam  from 
I>owr  to  Calais  on  August  1!  1-115,  ls7."», 
in  'J I  li.  II  m  .V»s..  a  defame  of  .'{'.)£ 
miles.     Cant     W«  l»b,  who  bus  never  livvu 


approached  as  a  long-distance  swimmer 
in  ocean  and  tidal  waters,  lost  his  life 
in  an  attempt  to  swim  the  whirlpool 
rapids  of  Niagara  on  July  24,  1883. 

Swimming-bladder,  £Vo™m3 

fishes),  the  names  applied  to  a  sac  or 
bladder-like  structure  found  in  most, 
but  not  in  all  fishes,  the  chief  office  of 
which  appears  to  consist  in  altering  the 
specific  gravity  of  the  fish,  and  thus 
enabling  it  to  rise  or  uiuk  at  will  In 
the  surrounding  water.  It  ha*  a  Aomof* 
ogy  or  structural  corivsiM>ndenee  with 
the  lungs  of  higher  forms  than  fishes; 
but  it  has  no  analogy  or  functional  cor- 
respondence with  the  lungs  or  hreuthicg 
organs,  save  in  the  peculiar  Lepidosirens 
(which  see)  or  mud-ti'dies,  in  which  the 
air-bladder  Ivecomcs  cellular  in  structure, 
and  otherwise  ussvmes  a  lung-like 
structure  and  function.  In  its  simplest 
condition  it  exists  us  a  closed  sac  lying 
beneath  the  spine,  and  containing  air 
or  gas««s  of  different  kinds.  By  the 
muscular  compression  of  its  walls  the 
density  of  the  contained  gas  is  altered, 
and  the  spec  i  tic  gravity  of  the  fish 
a  fleeted  accordingly,  ho  us  to  change  its 
position  in  the  water.  There  is  reason 
to  believe  that  the  swimming-bladder  in 
the  relic  of  an  air-breathing  organ  pos- 
sessed by  certain  fishes  in  a  remote 
geological  period,  which  ceased  to  func- 
tion as  a  lung  at  a  later  |>eriod,  vanish- 
ing in  some  cases,  becoming  the  air- 
bladder  in  others.  That  it  is  essential 
to  the  tish  as  an  aid  in  swimming  is 
rendered  very  doubtful  by  its  presence 
in  certain  hsliei  and  its  absence  in  others 
of  the  same  genus  or  family.  In  most 
sen-tishes  the  jm*  which  the  swimming- 
bladder  contains  i>  oxygen,  that  in  the 
air-sac  of  fresh-water  fishes  be)ng 
mostly  nitrogen.  Such  fishes  as  the 
tlat-hshes,  represented  by  the  flounders, 
soles,  etc.,  have  no  swi  mining-bladder 
developed,  and  it  is  absent  in  other  forms, 
such  us  sharks,  rays,  lampreys,  etc. 
fiurinVmrriA     <  swm'burn  ).    Alukrxojc 

Dwiiiuurne   niA|J| ls  pmn  am|  |1KHay. 

ist,  was  born  at  I<ondon  in  1S.T7,  and 
was  educated  at  Kulliol  College,  Ox- 
ford. His  first  productions,  Queen 
Muthrr  and  Rosamond,  published  in 
lM'.l,  attracted  hut  little  attention. 
Thev  were  followed  by  two  tragedies, 
Ato'lanta  in  1'alydon  (184(4),  aud 
Cha*t*lard  (ISfiTii,  aud  by  Poem*  and 
lhilh\,l*%  <1St»4i>v  which  excited  consid- 
erable criticism.  After  that  time  8wln« 
I'ume  remnined  prominency  before  tta» 
public.  Among  his  numerous  later 
works  may  be  mentioned:  A  8ong  of 
ltalw  (18G7) ;  WiffiM  fllofe.  9  critical 
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essay  (1867)  ;  Songs  of  Sunrise  (1871)  ;  pottery-works,  glass-works,  iron-works, 
Bothtccll,   a    tragedy    (1874)  ;    Xotc$   on   coal  mines,  etc.     Pop.   (11)11)   13.U58. 

Charlotte  Bronte  (187<)  ;  A  Century  of  Swinton  and  PendleburV. 
Roundels     (1883);    A    Study    of    \\ctor   **""*vw**    «.****     .*w.u.«*.i.wft/u.Aj, 

Hugo     (188G)  ;    a    collection    of    essays  a  town  of  Lancashire,  England,  5  miles 

and  criticisms  under  the  title  of  Misccl-  N.  w.  of  Manchester.     Its  inhabitants  are 

lanies    (1880)  ;   a  poem  on  the  Armada  largely  engaged  in  the  industries  of  eot- 

(1888)  ;    Studies    in    Prose   and    Poetry  ton-weaving,  brick-making,  and  coal  min- 

(1894).     He  died  May  10,  1001).  iug.     Pop.   (1911)  110,759. 

Swindon   W'd1un^  a.  m?,rket  town  Swiss  Guards,  J?*1.**8  ,of  »«**»»7 

w^  "  of  England,  in  the  county  **"•"»*»  %*»»«***»»,  Swiss  troops  which, 
of  Wilts,  77  miles  west  of  London.  It  after  Switzerland  gained  her  independ- 
consists  of  Old  Swindon  and  New  Swin-  ence  in  the  fifteenth  century,  were  em- 
don.  Old  Swindon  is  a  picturesque  ployed  in  many  European  countries  as 
old  place,  known  in  Domesday  as  Svin-  body-guards,  and  for  duty  about  courts, 
dune.  New  Swindon  originated  in  the  The  most  famous  were  the  French 
establishment  here,  in  1841,  of  the  Swiss  Guards  organized  in  1610,  and 
locomotive  works  of  the  Great  Western  annihilated  in  the  defense  of  the  Tuil- 
Kailway.  These  works  employ  several  eries,  August  10,  1792,  whose  heroism 
thousand  hands.  Pop.  50,771.  is  commemorated  in  Thorwaldsen's 
SwiYiA  (swin).  See  Hog.  colossal  Lion,  carved  in  the  face  of  a 
owinc  rock  at  Lucerne.  The  French  Swiss 
SUxHyia  TVu-or  °r  Swine  Plaque,  is  Guards  were  reorganized  by  Louis 
owiuc  xcvcr>  known  as  hog  cholera  XVI11  in  1815,  and  defeated  and  dis- 
in  the  United  States,  where  it  has  persed  in  the  revolution  of  1830. 
caused  enormous  losses.  It  is  a  specific  SwiSSV&le  n  horough  of  Allegheny 
contagious  fever,  generally  very  rapid  in  '  Co.,  Pennsylvania,  on  the 
its  course,  death  ensuing  in  a  very  few  Monongahcla  River,  8  miles  E.  S.  E.  of 
days.  To  suppress  the  disease  all  af-  Pittsburgh.  It  manufactures  railroad 
fected  pigs  must  be  killed,  and  if  ncces-  switches  and  signals,  lamps,  etc  Pop. 
sary  those  which  have  been  in  contact  (1910)  7381 ;  (1920)  10.908. 
with  them,  and  the  carcasses  and  litter  Switches  ^ee  #<"'roa<f. 
burned  or  deeply  buried.  owitwica. 

SwiTiA-flQTi     a     name     given     to     the  G\i7i+Vnn       ^T-    (swith'un),    bishop   of 

DW1U6  118A,  ;lMrrikidHM      lupU8      or  DWrtflin,     Winchester     from     852     to 

sea-wolf  (which  see).  84*>2,  and  patron  saint  of  Winchester 
Swinemiindp  (sve'ne-mtin-de),  a  Cathedral  from  the  tenth  to  the  sis- 
uwiuciuuuuc  seaport  of  Prussia,  teenth  century.  The  popular  knowledge 
province  of  Pomcrania,  on  the  island  of  this  saint's  name  is  due  to  the  belief 
of  I'sedom,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Swine,  that  if  rain  falls  on  the  15th  of  July 
3t>  miles  N.  N.  w.  of  the  town  of  Stettin,  (which  is  popularly  known  as  Su 
of  which  it  is  the  fore  port.  The  har-  Swithin's  Day)  it  will  rain  for  six 
bo r,  which  is  strongly  fortilied,  is  one  weeks  after.  Similar  superstition**  are 
of  the  best  on  the  Prussian  Baltic  connected  in  various  continental  conn- 
coast.  The  lighthouse  is  the  loftiest  in  tries  with  other  saints'  day?  which  occur 
Germany.     Swineiniinde     is     much     fre-  in  summer. 

quented  for  sea-bathing.     Pop.   13,272.  Qwi+o*irlQnri    (  swit'sur  -  land ;     Ger- 

Swin<r-hrirl<rp      o»M«^l     also     swivel-  »wAt^iiaiiu    man    sCRWCte;  French, 

owing  unugc,     bril|gtJ      an,|      pivot.  Suisse) 9   a    federal    republic    of    Central 

bridge,  a   bridge  that   may  be  moved   by  Europe,   bounded   north   by   Baden,  from 

swinging,  ko  as   to  afford  a  passage  for  which  it  is  separated  for  the  most  part 

t<hips    on    a    river,    canal,    at    the    mouth  by    the    Rhine;    northeast    by    WQrtem- 

of    docks,    etc     In    one   form    the    whole  l>org    and    Ravnria,    from    which    it    is 

bridge  is  swung  to  one  side;   in  another  separated    by    the    Lake    of    Constance; 

it    rotates   from   its  center  on   a   pier   in  east   by   the   principality  of  Lichteustein 

the    middle    of    the    waterway,    so    as    to  and    the    Tyrol,    from    which    it    is  #sep- 

make  a  passage  on  earn  side  of  it ;  while  arated    by    the    Rhine    and    the    Orisons 

in    a    third    it    consists    of   two   sections,  Alps;   south  by   Italy,   from  which  it  is 

each    of    which,    when   opened,    is   landed  separated   by  the  Alps  and  the  Lake  of 

on  its  own  side.  Geneva;    and    west    and    northwest    by 

Swintnn  (swin'tun),  a  town  of  Eng-  France,  from  which  it  is  separated  in 
tjwiuLuii    laml    in  th|i  Wrst  imUlK  o£    imrt    by    the   Jura    Mountains   and   the 

Yorkshire,  at  the  junction  of  the  Dearne  River  I>oubs.  Greatest  length,  210 
and  I>ove;  It)  miles  northeast  of  Slief-  miles;  greatest  breadth,  12G  miles.  The 
field.     It    is    an    indistrial    place,    with   federal    cantons    of    which    it    consist* 
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with    their    areas    and    populations, 
as  follows :  — 


are 


Cantons. 


Aargau    ( l'r.  Argovie) .  . . 

Appenzcll      

Havel    (Fr.    Hale) 

Bern    (  Fr.    Heme) 

Freiburg  (Fr.  Fribourg). 
Call.      St.      (Ger.      Saukt 

Galleu)     

Geneva   (Fr.  Genere;  Gor. 

Genf )    

Glarua   (Fr.  Glaris) 

Orisons     (Ger.     Graubiin- 

d«m )    

Lucerne  (Ger.  Luxern).. 
Xeuchatel     (Ger.     Neuen- 

burjf )    

Bchaffhausen    (Fr.  8c  huff - 

house)     

Schwvi  (Fr.  Schwytz).  . 
Solothnrn  (Fr.  Boleure). 
Tii'ino      (Ger.      and     Fr. 

Tessin)     

Thurgnu      

Tnterwulden     

Uri      

Valais   (Ger.   Walli*) 

Vaud   (Ger.  Wainlt) 

ZUB 

uUrlCu       •  •••••••••«••»• 


Total 


Area  in 
sq.  m. 


542 
162 
177 
2  600 
614 

780 

109 
207 

2  774 
580 

812 

116 

:i:»i 
303 

1  091 5 

:is2 
29.-> 
4i:> 

2  026 
1  2  1.) 

92 
66  ."i 


Popula- 
tion. 


The     1!)H>     estimated 
:t,!).T7,<MM>.       Rern     is    tin 


15. 9  92 
p<i|illlj|t  inn 


206,498 
68,780 
180,034 
589,438 
127,951 

250,285 

132,609 
32,349 

104,520 
146,514 

126,279 

41. Til  6 

55.385 

100,762 

in  3,638 

113.221 

28,330 

19,730 

114.438 

2M1.379 

25.093 

4M1.036 

:i.:u:>.4i:i 


was 
capital;     other 
large  towns  nri1  Geneva,  Zurich,   Rasrl. 

Physical  Features. —  Tiic  character- 
istic physical  features  of  Switzerland 
arc  its  lofty  mountain  ranges,  enormous 
glaciers,  magnificent  lakes,  ami  wild 
romantic  valleys.  The  loftiest  moun- 
tain-chains belong  to  the  Alps,  and  are 
situated  chiefly  in  the  south.  The  cen- 
tral nucleus  is  Mount  St.  Got  hard,  which 
unites  the  principal  watersheds  of 
Kurope,  and  sends  its  waters  into  four 
forge  basins —  north  by  the  lihine  to 
the  German  Ocean,  southwest  by  the 
Rhone  to  the  Mediterranean,  south- 
east by  the  l'o  to  the  Adriatic,  ami  east 
by  the  l>anube  to  the  Mack  Sea.  In 
like  manner  it  forms  a  kind  of  starting- 
point  for  the  loftiest  range*,  of  the  Alps 
--  the  l|e|\etian  or  Lcpuntinc  Alps,  to 
which  it  belongs  itself:  the  Pennine 
Alps,  which  include  Mont  Mane,  the 
.'iilminating  point  of  Kurope,  beyond 
the  Swks  front  ;ers  in  Savoy;  and  the 
ItliM'tiat!  Alps,  which  stretch  east  and 
northeast  :irro^  t ln<  canton  of  Grisous 
into      tlie      Tirol.      Resides      the      Alps, 

1ir« ijii-rl \    si*  i';il|.  .|.   thi'  only   range  deserv- 
ng   «.f   i>...t'i-   i<   that   of   tin*  Jura,   which 
is   linked   '-I  tl.e   Alps  by  the  small  range 

jf     the     .li.f;i|.        S<  e       l//l]f. 

Ifi*'*rs  mul  l.'ihf*.  -  Owing  to  the 
ji  m:it  limm-  nature  and  inland  position 
of  i. he  v-ountiv  none  of  the  rivers  acquire 


such  a  size  within  its  limits  as  to  be 
come  of  much  navigable  importance. 
The  Rhine,  formed  by  two  head-stream* 
in  the  canton  of  Orisons,  flows  north 
into  the  I>nke  of  Constance,  and  thence 
west  to  Schaffhausen.  where  it  forms 
the  celebrated  falls  of  that  name.  Be- 
low these  falls  its  navigation  properlj 
begins.  Its  principal  affluent  in  Swit- 
zerland is  the  Anr.  The  Rhone,  rising 
in  the  Khone  glacier  (Vain is),  flows 
northw.st  into  the  Lake  of  Geneva. 
Immediately  after  issuing  from  the 
lake  nt  the  town  of  Geneva  it  receives 
the  Arve,  and  about  10  miles  below 
quits  the  Swiss  frontier.  The  waters 
which  the  l'o  receives  from  Switxerland 
are  carried  to  it  by  the  Ticiuo;  those 
which  the  Danulx?  receives  are  carried 
to  it  by  the  Inn.  The  largest  lakes, 
that  of  Geneva  in  the  southwest  ami  of 
Constance  in  the  northeast,  as  well  as 
that  of  Maggiore  on  the  south  side  of  the 
Alps,  belong  partly  to  other  countries; 
but  within  the  limits  of  Switzerland,  and 
not  far  from  its  center,  are  Lake  Neu* 
chAtel,  with  Mornt  and  Mcnne  in  its 
vicinity,  Thiiu  with  its  feeder  Ilriens, 
Lucerne  or  Vierwaldst  Utter-sec,  Sem- 
pach,  Baldegg,  Zug,  Zurich,  and  Wall  en 
statter-scc.  All  these  internal  lakes  be- 
long to  the  basin  of  the  Rhine. 

(Jdtlofjy  and  Mineral*.-  All  the  lofti- 
est alpine  ranges  have  a  nucleus  of 
granite,  on  which  gneiss  and  mica 
slate  recline  generally  at  a  high  angle. 
Coal-bearing  strata  are  found  in  the 
cantons  of  Valais,  Vaud,  Freiburg, 
Rem,  and  Thurgau,  and  brown  cnal  is 
obtained  in  St.  Gall  and  Zurich.  Iron  is 
worked  to  advantage  in  several  quar- 
ters, particularly  among  the  strata  con- 
nected with  the  Jura  limestone.  Ro«'* 
and  common  salt  are  produced  to  some 
extent  in  the  cantons  of  Vaud.  Rasel, 
and  Aargau.  The  only  other  minerals 
denning  of  notice  are  alabaster  and 
marble,  widely  diffused;  and  asphalt,  in 
the  Val-ile-T ravers  »:i  the  canton  of  Va- 
lais. Mineral  springs  occur  in  man> 
quarters. 

Agriculture,  <tc. —  Owing  to 
of  elevation  the  climate  is 
variable  even  id  the  same 
As  a  result  of  the  same  cause, 
few  countries  in  Kurope  oven  of  larger 
extent  cap  lioast  nf  a  more  varied 
vegetation  than  Switzerland.  In  regard 
to  vegetation  it  has  been  divided  into 
seven  regions.  The  characteristic  prod- 
uct of  the  first  is  the  vine,  which  grows 
up  to  I7i»0  or  1S00  feet  above  the  sea- 
level.  The  next  is  the  hilly  or  lower 
mountain  region,  rising  to  the  height  of 
•JJSOO    feet,    and    characterised    tj    U» 
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luxuriance    of     its    walnut-trees,    with  plete  system  of  telegraphs  and  over  8000 

good     crops     of     spelt     and     excellent  miles    of    railway.    The    French    metric 

meadows.     The    third    or    upper    moun-  system  of  money,  weights  and  measures 

tain  region,  which  has  its  limit  at  4000  has   been  generally  adopted  in  Switser- 

feet,    produces    forest    timber,    more    es-  land. 

pecially  beech,  and  has  good  crops  of  Religion  and  Education. —  Both  the 
Barley  and  oats,  and  excellent  pastures.  Evangelical-reformed  Church  and  .  the 
Above  this,  and  up  to  the  height  of  Roman  Catholic  are  national  churchei 
5500  feet,  is  the  fourth  or  subalpine  in  Switzerland,  about  50  per  cent  of  the 
region,  distinguished  by  its  pine  forests  inhabitants  belonging  to  the  former,  and 
and  maples ;  here  no  regular  crops  are  41  per  cent,  to  the  latter.  There  is  corn- 
grown.  The  fifth  or  lower  alpine  region,  plete  liberty  of  conscience  and  creed,  but 
terminating  at  G500  feet,  is  the  proper  the  order  of  the  Jesuits  and  the  societiei 
region  of  alpine  pastures.  In  the  sixth  affiliated  to  it  are  not  allowed  within  the 
or  upper  alpine  region  the  vegetation  confederation.  In  terms  of  the  constitu- 
becomes  more  and  more  stunted,  and  the  tion  of  1874  primary  education  is  seculai 
variation  of  the  seasons  is  lost.  The  and  compulsory  throughout  the  confed 
seventh  or  last  region  is  that  of  per-  eration.  For  the  higher  education  then 
petual  snow.  Many  parts  even  of  the  are  four  universities,  Basel,  Zurich, 
lower  regions  of  Switzerland  are  of  a  Geneva,  and  Bern ;  the  first  founded  in 
stony,  sterile  nature,  but  on  every  side  14(30,  and  the  three  others  since  1832. 
the  effects  of  persevering  industry  are  There  are  also  academies  or  incomplete 
apparent,  and  no  spot  that  can  be  turned  universities  at  Lausanne  and  Neuchatel; 
to  good  account  is  left  unoccupied.  Of  a  polytechnic  school  at  Zurich;  and  a 
the  total  area,  over  28  per  cent,  is  un-  military  academy  at  Thun. 
productive;  of  the  productive  area  Government  and  Finance. —  The  can- 
nearly  36  per  cent,  is  under  grass  and  tons  of  Switzerland  a'*e  united  together 
meadows.  The  chief  crops  are  wheat,  as  a  federal  republic  f>r  mutual  defense, 
spelt,  rye,  oats,  and  potatoes.  The  but  retain  their  indiiidual  independence 
wine  produced  is  mostly  of  inferior  in  regard  to  all  matters  of  internal  ad- 
quality.  Considerable  quantities  of  ministration.  The  legislative  power  of 
fruits  are  grown.  Among  domestic  ani-  the  confederation  belongs  to  a  federal 
mals  the  first  place  belongs  to  the  horned  assembly,  and  the  executive  power  to  a 
cattle,  and  the  dairy  products  of  Swit-  federal  council.  The  federal  assembly  is 
zerland  are  of  most  commercial  im-  composed  of  two  divisions  —  the  national 
porta  nee,  great  quantities  of  cheese  and  council,  and  the  state  council  or  senate. 
condensed  milk  being  exported.  On  the  The  national  council  is  elected  every  three 
higher  grounds  goats  are  very  numerous,  years  by  the  cantons  —  one  member  to 
Among  wild  animals  are  bears,  wolves,  each  20,000.  Every  lay  Swiss  citizen  is 
chamois,  wild  boars,  stags,  badgers,  eligible.  The  senate  consists  of  forty- 
foxes,  hares,  otters,  birds  of  prey  of  four  members  —  two  for  each  canton. 
large  dimensions,  and  many  varieties  of  In  addition  to  its  legislative  functions  the 
winged  game.  The  lakes  and  rivers  are  federal  assembly  possesses  the  exclusive 
well  supplied  with  fish.  right  of  concluding  treaties  of  alliance 
Manufavtun-A  ami  Trade. —  Ot  the  with  other  countries,  declaring  war  and 
population  about  40  per  cent,  are  de-  signing  peace,  sanctioning  the  cantonal 
pendent  on  agriculture,  und  about  &L  constitutions,  and  taking  measures  re- 
per  cent,  on  manufacturing  industry,  gardin;;  neutrality  and  intervention.  A 
Switzerland  U  thus  mainly  an  ngricul-  special  featur.;  or"  the  legislative  system 
tural  and  manufacturing  country.  The  consists  in  the  Initiative  and  Referendum, 
system  of  peasant  proprietorship  pre-  the  first  enabling  the  people  to  draw  up 
vails  largely,  it  being  estimated  that  and  submit  laws  of  their  own  to  the  leg- 
there  are  nearly  oOO,000  peasant  ;»ro-  islature.  the  second  enabling  them  to 
prietors.  The  principal  manufactures  accept  or  reject  laws  passed  by  the  legit* 
are  cotton,  silk,  embroidery,  watche.  anu  lative  body.  This  system  has  made  itf 
jewelry,  machinery  and  h  in,  tobacco  and  way  into  oilier  countries.  The  federal 
wool.  (Jeiu'va  !.  the  c'.  >f  si.it  of  the  council  consists  of  scvmi  Members  elected 
watch  industry,  Basel  of  the  silk  in-  .or  three  years  by  the  federal  assembly, 
dustry.  and  St.  (talleii  of  embndery.  every  citizen  who  has  a  vote  for  the  na- 
Swit/erland  being  a.,  inlan  »  country,  tional  council  being  eligible  frr  becoming 
has  direct  commercial  intercourse  only  a  member  of  the  federal  council.  The 
with  tin*  surrounding  states:  but  the  seven  members  of  the  federal  council  act 
trade  with  other  countries,  especially  as  chiefs  ot  the  seven  administrative  de» 
Great  Britain  und  the  T'nited  States,  is  pnrtments  of  the  republic.  The  president 
very  important.    There  is  a   very   com-  and  vice-president  of  the  federal  eooncU 
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are  the  chief  magistrates  of  the  republic,  many.     For  the  most  part,  however,  the 

They  are  elected  by  the  federal  assembly  for  dependence   of   Switzerland  on   Germany 

one  year,  and  are  not  eligible  for  reelect  ion  was  merely  nominal.     The  counts   (orig- 

till  after  the  expiry  of  another  year.    The  inally   local  governors)    conducted    them- 

federal  tribunal,  consisting  of  nine  mem-  selves  as   princes,  assumed  the  name  of 

bers  elected  for  six  years  by  the  federal  their    castles,    and    compelled    the    free 

assembly,  decides  in  the  last  instance  in  all  inhabitants  of  their  Uaus    (districts)    to 

matters  of  dispute  be  I  ween   the  cantons,  acknowledge  them  as  their  lords.     At  the 

or  between   the  cantons  and   the  confed-  beginning   of   the   thirteenth   century    the 

cration,  and  acts  in  general  as  high  court  three  forest  cantons  of  Fri,  Schwyz,  and 

of  appeal.     It  is  divided  into  a  civil  and  I'nterwaldon   were  subject    to   the  counts 

criminal   court.     For    12)10   the  estimated  of    Ilapsburg,    who,    although    they    wen* 

revenue  was  $ttl,T»3r>,OMO«  and  expenditure  properly    only    imperial    bailiffs    (Vdgtei, 

$U1,7<SS(0(H).     The    public   debt   on    Janu-  yet     regarded     themselves     as     sovereign 

ary    1,    1010,    amounted    to    $U..~t>t'»,0O0.  rulers.     This    claim     the     three    cantons 

Each  canton  has  a  budget  of  its  own.  constantly   refused   to  admit,  and  event u- 

Army. — The  army   consists  of  a   Run-  ally    ( 1121*1 )    leagued   themselves   together 

desauszug,    or    federal    army,    comprising  to   oppose    the   usurpations   of    the   house 

all  men  able  to  bear  arms  from   the  a^e  of    Ilapsburg.     Tradition     says     that     on 

of   twenty   to   thirty-two;   :m<!    the   Land-  tin*    ni^ht    of    No\ ember    7.    l."U7.    thirty- 

wehr,  or  militia,  comprising  all  men  from  three   representatives,   with   Fiirst   of  Fri 

the   age   of   thirty-two   to   forty-four.      In  an. I    his    son-in-law.    Tell,    Stauflacher   of 

1SH0  the  Auszug   (first.   Hi  years'  service  >  Schwyz,  and   Anmld  of  Melchtlial  in   Fu- 

had  a  strength  of  1. '!<>,< !<»1,  and  the  Land-  icrwaldcii  at    their  brad,  met   at    Kiltli.  a 

wehr   (12  years'  service),  tiS.lKi,  making  solitary    spot    on    the    Lake    of    Lucerne, 

a   total   of  2(H,774.     There   is  also,   by   a  swore    to    maintain     their    ancient     inde- 

law     of     1N.S7,     a     Landstunn      (.'UNi.ooO  pendente,  ami  projeeied  a   rising  of  these 

men),  in  which  every  citizen  between  the  cantons    fur    the    1st    of    January,    l.'lOS. 

ages  of  seventeen  and  fifty,  not  otherwise  (In    the   <l:i\    fixed    the    rising    took    place, 

serving,    is    liable    to    be    called    to    serve,  and  the  Austrian  governors  were  deposed 

i'he  Landstunn   is   to  be  called  out   only  ami   expelled.      Hut    the  ••vents  related  of 

in   time  of   war.  Tell    an-    purely    legendary,      t  See    Tilt.  I 

Pcoplr. —  The  Swiss  are  a  mixed  people  A  few  \«ars  later  the  three  cantons  were 
as  to  race  and  language.  (German.  invaded  by  1 1 1 •  -  Hapshurgs:  but  the  signal 
French,  Italian,  and  a  corrupt  kind  of  victory  at  the  pass  of  Mnrgarten  on  the 
Latin  called  Kha'tian  or  Koumaust  h.  are  ITith  of  N\>\  ember,  KU.'i.  secured  the  in- 
spoken  in  different  parts.  <ierniau  is  dcpeiidcin-r  <>t  (lie  cantons.  The  three 
spoken  by  tlie  majority  of  inhabitants  united  cantons  were  joined  by  the  cities 
in  fifteen  cantons,  French  in  five.  Italian  of  Lucerne  (i:;.".'Ji  and  Ziirich  (1X"1), 
in  oiif  (Ticinoi,  and  lloumansch  in  one  the  cantons  of  (Jlarus  and  Zug  (l.C>2i, 
(the  (Prisons),  of  the  total  population  and  I  lie  eiiy  of  l'.eru  i  HCCl » .  Austria, 
71.4  per  cent,  speak  Herman.  21.7  per  which  claimed  jurisdiction  over  three  of 
cent.  French.  ."»..'>  per  cent.  Italian,  and  the  new  ly-addcd  member^,  namely,  the 
1/2  per  cent.  Koumaiisrh.  The  Hw  i*s,  city  of  Lin  erne  ami  the  cantons  of 
howe\er.  have  li\e<l  so  long  in  a  slate  <il.irus  and  Zug.  again  invaded  the  terri- 
of  confederation  that,  apart  fmiii  these  tory  i »t  the  i  unfederatiou,  but  wan  eom- 
neruliariiie*.  of  origin  and  language,  they  plciely  de|Vai«d  at  Seinpach  (where 
nave  acquired  a  decided  national  char-  Arnold  ..f  Wiukelricd  is  *aid  to  have  muc- 
ttcter.  and  max  now  be  viewed  as  forming  riliod  bin  liiV  for  the  sake  of  his  fellow- 
a   single   people.  » «'iin:r\  iu>  n  »     in     l'l^J.    and    in     13SH    at 

Ilistnru.-     The  oldest   inhabitants  men-  NiiifN.     The  canton   of   Appemell  joined 

tioned    in    wiiu.-n    history    are    the    llej-  the    confederation    in    1411,    and    Aargau 

vet  inns.  who.  between  .*»S  n.c.  and  10  A.n..  wa<  wrested  tr«uu   the  Austrian*  in  1415. 

were    subjugated    by    the    Romans.      (See  Tl..-    third    war   with    Austria    terminated 

//i/n/i'i.  •      Itefnre  the  fall  of  the  Roman  in    I  I1"*'.    in    favor   of    the   confederation, 

Kmpiie    in    tin-     West,    Switzerland    was  wl,;.  h    ••'•taiiied    Thurgau.    Austria    being 

ocrupi*  d   by   the  (iirman  confedera t imi  of  tlm*  •!>  prived  of  all  its  ]>ossessiotm  in  the 

the    A'l-m.'inii  ;    b\    the    1'urgundiatis   and  regii!;«.   o\er   which   Switzerland  now   ex- 

tlie   L>:nbai<U:   and  by   the  >ear  ."kM,  un-  tend-.      In     1171.    at     the    iu«tigntion    of 

di-r   !);■'    vjii-.  i -.-.iirs   of   ( Movis.    it    had    be-  Loui-    XI    «»f    l-'rnniv.    the    SwIm    turned 

come   a    p"r'i"M   of   the    Fr.inki^h    Fmpire.  their  arm-*   against   t'harle*  of  HurgundT, 

I'mli  r   ti«-   ».ii.  ■  I'SMirs   of   Charlemagne    it  itnadiug    l-U    country    and    defeating    his 

was    di\:d«d     between     the     Kingdom    oi  miiiiv     in.iT     1  It'-rii  ourt.     t'harlon,    in     re* 

France  ami  the  tfcrmaii  Kinpire.  but  nil i-  ^mv,  invaded  Switzerland,  hut  the  Swim 

uately    the    whole   country    fell    to    Ger-  were  again  completely  victorious,  and  In- 
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flicted  several  defeats  upon  the  Burgun- 
dians  at  Gran  son  in  Vaud  and  at  Murten 
(Morat)  in  Freiburg  in  1476,  and  at 
Nancy  in  1477,  where  Charles  was  slain. 
They  admitted  Freiburg  and  Solothurn 
into  the  confederation  in  1481,  and  about 
the  same  time  they  concluded  defensive 
alliances  with  several  of  the  neighboring 
states.  Their  prosperity  rose  to  such  a 
height  that  all  the  courts  around,  even 
Austria,  sought  their  friendship  and  alli- 
ance. The  last  war  with  Austria  broke 
out  in  1408.  The  Swiss  had  to  undergo 
a  severe  struggle,  but,  victors  in  six  san- 
guinary battles,  they  were,  by  the  Peace 
of  Basel  in  1490,  practically  separated 
from  the  empire,  a  separation  to  which 
formal  and  international  sanction  was 
given  in  1G48.  After  this  war  they  had 
no  longer  any  enemy  to  fear,  and  their 
future  wars  were  waged  on  behalf  of 
foreign  powers.  In  l.r>01  Basel  and 
Schaffhausen,  and  in  1513  Appenzell 
(which  had  long  been  an  ally),  were  ad- 
mitted into  full  confederation.  The 
number  of  the  cantons  was  thus  brought 
up  to  thirteen,  at  which  it  remained  till 
1708.  The  town  and  the  abbot  of  St. 
Gall  and  the  town  of  Bienne  had  seats 
and  votes  in  the  Diet  without  being  in 
full  federation :  and  there  were  besides 
six  aHies  of  the  confederation  not  en- 
joying these  privileges  —  the  Grisons, 
valuta,  Geneva,  Neufchntel,  Miihlhausen, 
and  the  bishopric  of  Basel.  In  1510 
France  gave  up  to  Switzerland  the  whole 
of  the  present  canton  of  Ticino. 

In  1518  the  Reformation  l>cgan  to 
make  its  way  into  Switzerland,  chiefly 
through  the  efforts  of  Zuinglius  at 
Zurich.  Zuinglius  fell  at  Kappel  (1531), 
but  his  work  was  carried  on  by  Calvin 
at  Geneva.  The  effect  of  the  Reforma- 
tion was  long  to  divide  Switzerland 
into  separate  camps.  Aristocracy  and 
Democracy,  Protestantism  and  Catholi- 
cism, struggled  for  the  supremacy.  In- 
ternal dissensions,  religious  and  political, 
continued  for  nearly  two  hundred  years. 
The  last  time  the  two  great  parties  met 
victory  declared  itself  for  the  Protestants. 
The  period  of  tranquillity  that  followed 
was  alike  favorable  to  the  progress  of 
commerce,  agriculture,  and  manufactures, 
and  to  the  arts  and  sciences.  In  almost 
every  department  of  human  knowledge 
the  Swiss  of  the  eighteenth  century,  both 
at  home  and  abroad,  acquired  distin- 
guished reputation,  as  the  names  of 
llaller.  Bonnet.  Bernoulli,  J.  .1.  Rous- 
seau, Ijuvnter,  Bodmcr.  Breitinger,  Gess- 
ner,  Sulzer,  Hirzcl,  Fuseli,  I  lot  tinker, 
Johann  von  Milller,  Pcstalozzi,  and  many 
others  witness.  In  the  last  years  of  the 
century  the  ferment  of  the  French  revo- 


lution spread  to  Switzerland;  and  in 
1708  the  ancient  confederation  was  re- 
placed by  the  Helvetic  Republic,  which 
lasted  four  yean.  In  1803  Napoleon  I 
organized  a  new  confederation,  composed 
of  nineteen  cantons,  by  the  addition  of 
Aargau,  Grisons,  St.  Gall,  Ticino,  Thur- 
gau  and  Pays  de  Vaud.  In  1813,  by  the 
compact  of  Zurich,  Neufchatel,  Geneva 
and  Valais  were  admitted  into  the  con- 
federacy, and  the  number  of  the  cantons 
was  thus  brought  up  to  twenty-two.  This 
confederacy  was  acknowledged  by  the 
Congress  of  Vienna,  which  proclaimed 
the  perpetual  neutrality  of  Switzerland, 
and  the  inviolability  of  its  soil.  Again, 
in  1S30  and  in  1848,  Switzerland  wns 
affected  by  the  revolutionary  movement  io 
France,  and  a  new  federal  constitution 
was  introduced  in  the  latter  year.  Dur- 
ing the  commotions  of  1848  Neufchatel 
set  aside  its  monarchical  form  of  govern- 
ment and  adopted  a  republican  one,  and 
in  1857  it  wus  put  upon  the  same  footing 
with  the  other  cantons.  Since  that  time 
the  annals  of  Switzerland  have  little  to 
record  beyond  the  fact  of  constant  moral 
and  material  progress.  A  revision  of 
the  federal  constitution  was  adopted  after 
a  protracted  agitation  on  the  19th  of 
April,  1874,  giving  to  the  federal  author- 
ities more  power.  In  the  European  war 
Switzerland  was  surrounded  by  the  war- 
ring powers,  but  remained  neutral. 

Sword  ("""i)*  a  weapon  used  In  hand- 
to-hand  encounters,  consisting 
of  a  steel  blade  and  a  hilt  or  handle  for 
wielding  it.  The  blade  may  be  either 
straight  or  curved,  one-edged  or  two- 
edged,  sharp  at  the  end  for  thrusting, 
or  blunt.  The  ancient  Greek  swords  were 
of  bronze,  and  later  of  iron.  The  Ro- 
mans in  the  time  of  Polybius  (b.c.  150) 
had  short,  straight  swords  of  finely-tem- 
pered steel.  The  straight,  lone  sword 
was  used  by  the  Christians  of  the  West 
in  the  middle  ages,  while  the  Poles  and 
all  the  tribes  of  Slavonic  origin  employed, 
and  still  prefer,  the  crooked  sword  or 
scimitar,  which  was  also  used  by  the 
Saracens,  and  is  still  the  common  one  in 
the  East.  The  double-handed  sword  of 
the  middle  ages  was  an  unwieldy  weapon, 
and  probably  originated  from  the  wearing 
of  plate  armor.  The  sword  is  of  much 
less  importance  in  warfare  than  formerly, 
but  European  cavalry  are  still  armed 
with  it.  From  the  former  importance  of 
the  sword  it  came  to  be  connected  with 
various  matters  of  ceremonial.  The 
sword  of  state  is  one  of  the  regalia,  and 
the  'offering  of  the  sword*  one  of  the 
ceremonies  of  coronation.  It  Is  the  em- 
blem of  power  or  authority,  or  of  tri- 
umph and  protection.    Damascus,  Toledo. 
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and  Milan  were  anciently  famous  for 
their  sword-blades.  See  Broadsword, 
Cutlass,  Rapier  and  Scimitar;  also  Cut- 
lery and  Fencing. 

Qixrnrfl.fia'h  a  fish  allied  to  the 
owuru  nsu,     mfU.kl.re]  nnd  represented 

by  the  common  sword-fish  {Xiphias 
gladius),  the  single  known  species.  It 
occurs  in  the  Mediterranean  Sea  and  At- 
lantic Ocean,  but  may  also  be  occasionally 
found  round  the  coasts  of  Britain.  It 
attains  a  length  of  from  12  to  lf>,  or 
even  20  feet,  the  elongated  upper  jaw,  or 
sword,  forming  three-tenths  of  its  length. 
Its  body  is  covered  with  minute  scales. 
Its   color    is    a    bluish-black    above,    and 


Swordflth. 

silvery  white  on  the  under  parts.  The 
ventral  fins  ui*e  wanting.  It  is  fished  for 
by  the  Neapolitan  and  Sicilian  fishermen 
with  the  harpoon.  Its  flesh  is  very  pal- 
atable and  nutritious.  It  attacks  other 
fishes,  and  often  inflicts  fatal  wounds 
with  its  powerful  weapon;  and  there  are 
frequent  instanres  in  which  the  timbers 
of  ships  have  been  found  to  Ih»  perforated 
through  and  through  by  the  sword-like 
jaw,  which  has  been  left  sticking  in  the 
wood. 

Swoyersville,    !\  ho™"$  in  Ifpr.no 

^  '      Co..         Pennsylvania, 

organized  from  part  of  Kingston  town- 
ship.    Pop.  ( 1!>20)  «IS7<i. 

CvhariQ  (sib'ji-ris),  an  ancient  (Jreek 
oyuiiiia    r|tv   <)f    Lowor    IlJllv    on    tl|e 

<5ulf  of  Tarentuin,  supposed  to  have  been 
built  by  a  colony  of  Aclueans  and  Tne- 
zenians  about  720  ».c\  It  rapidly  rose  to 
an  extraordinary  degree  of  prosperity,  and 
the  inhabitants  were  in  ancient  times  pro- 
verbial for  their  luxury  and  voluptuous- 
ness. It  was  totally  destroyed  by  the  Cro- 
tonians,  who  turned  the  waters  of  the  river 
( 'lathis  against  it  (."10  ii.c. » .  Its  name 
persists  in  the  modern  word  Sybarite. 

Svbel    <*r,'0,)'    llKiMiirii   von,  a   (ier- 
y  man  historian,  was  born  at  l>tis- 

seldorf  in  1M7.  studied  at  Berlin  under 
Hanke.  and  became  professor  at  Bonn  in 
IS 44.  In  IStil  he  was  elected  by  the 
university  to  the  Prussian  Landtag,  and 
in  1**7 I  he  was  returned  to  the  imperial 
parliament.  In  1S7S  he  was  nominated 
director  of  the  state  archives.  Of  his 
work*,  the  best  known  is  his  History  of 
the  Fnnch  Ixcvolutitm.  He  also  wrote 
a   compendious   history   of   the   founding 


of  the  German  Empire  by  William  I. 
He  died  in  1895. 

Sycamine.  Same  a8  £i'comorc- 

Sycamore     <■*'»-«»*/>•   a   European 
*  species    of     maple     (Acer 

pscudoplat&nus )  f  a  large  and  well-known 
timber  tree  (called  plane  in  Scotland)  ; 
also,  in  the  western  parts  of  the  United 
States,  a  name  for  the  occidental  plane 
or  but  ton  wood.  See  Maple  and  /\^ne- 
tree.  For  the  sycamore  of  Scripture  see 
tiycomorc. 

Sycee-silver   (?I;€)»  the  ?n?"MFr 

•/       V        »**ww*        0j     (Juina>     CJlHt     ||lto     |q. 

gots  weighing  commonly  rather  more  than 
1  lb.  troy.  They  are  marked  with  the 
seal  of  some  banker  or  asaayer  as  a  guar- 
antee of  purity. 

Svchar  ("Ik*r)'   See  skeekem. 
Sycomore   <»*w>r).  ■  «■*!.  of  the 

•^  v    genus  Ftcus,  the  F.  fiyco- 

morus,  or  sycamore  of  Scripture,  a  kind 
of  tig-tree.  It  is  very  common  iu  Pales- 
tine, Arabia,  and  Egypt,  growing  thick 
and  to  a  great  height,  and  tbougli  the 
grain  is  coarse,  much  used  in  building, 
and  very  durable.  Its  wide-spreading 
brunches  afford  a  grateful  shade  iu  those 
hot  climates,  and  its  fruit,  which  is  pro- 
duced in  clusters  upon  the  trunk  and  the 
old  limbs,  is  sweet  and  delicate. 
SVCOSIS    ("i-ko'sist,    a    pustular   erup- 

J  tion  on  the  chin,  upper  lip,  or 

sides  of  the  head,  among  the  hairs,  in  the 
follicles  of  which  the  pustules  have  their 
chief  seat. 
Svrlpn  ham     (sid'n-hani),  a  district  in 

miles  8.  8.  E.  of  Ixmdon  Bridge,  a  south- 
ern suburban  section  of  London.  Orig- 
inally a  village  with  mineral  springs  of 
some  note,  it  was  selected  as  the  site  of 
the  Crystal  Palace,  opened  in  1854.  Pop, 
!>0,8(>4.     See  Crystal  Palace. 

Sydenham,  t»°*a».    an   J?0111!]? 

vj  uv****m,«i,  physician,  wai  born  In 
Dorsetshire  in  HEM,  took  the  degree  of 
bachelor  of  medicine  at  Oxford  in  HUH, 
and  died  in  BIN*).  He  commenced  prac- 
tice as  a  physician  at  Westminster,  and 
applied  hi  mm' If  to  an  attentive  observa- 
tion of  the  phenomena  of  diseases.  Fe- 
brile disorder*  ami  the  gout  attracted  hie 
especial  notice.  The  Sydenham  Society, 
which  owes  its  name  to  him,  have  pub- 
lished an  English  translation  of  his 
works,  which  were  all  written  in  Latin. 
QtrriyiAir     (sid'ni).  the  capital  of  New 

oyaney    ^^  WftIes  and  the  p^^ 

city  of  Australia,  is  picturesquely  situ- 
ated on  the  southern  shore  of  Fort  Jack- 
son, the  shore  line  being  deeply  indented 
by  capacious  bays  or  inleu  which  form 


Sydney 


Sydney 


harbors  In  themselves,  and  are  lined  with 
wharves,  quay*,  sad  warehouses.  Some 
Of  the  older  streets  are  narrow  and 
crooked,  bearing  a  striking  resemblance 
to  those  of  an  English  town ;  but  the 
more  modern  streets,  such  as  George 
Street,  Pitt  Street,  Market  Street,  King 
Street,  and  Hunter  Street,  rank  high  in 
order  of  architectural  merit.  The  steam 
tramway  system  is  extended  to  all  parts 
of  the  suburbs,  and  water  communication 
between  the  city  and  its  transmarine  sub- 
urbs, Balmain,  North  Shore,  Manly 
Beach,  etc.,  is  maintained  by  numerous 
steam-ferries.  Among  the  most  Im- 
portant public  buildings  are  the  new  gov- 


comparison  with  the  edifices  of  older 
countries.  The  places  Of  open-sir  recre- 
ation include  the  Domain,  s  beautiful 
Sirk  covering  about  140  acres ;  Hyds 
ark,  40  acres,  near  the  center  of  the 
city;  the  Botanical  Gardens,  the  finest 
In  the  colonies,  38  acres ;  Moore  Park, 
600  acres ;  the  Centennial  Park,  designed 
to  commemorate  the  colony's  centenary 
(18881,  70S  acres;  and  the  race-course, 
202  acres.  The  entrance  from  the  Pa- 
cific Ocean  to  Port  Jackson,  about  4  miles 
northeast  of  Sydney,  Is  1  mile  In  width, 
and  is  strongly  fortified ;  the  bay  itself 
is  about  10  miles  in  length  and  S  In 
average    breadth ;    It    is    well    sheltered. 
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ernment  offices,  magnificent  white  free- 
stone structures  in  the  Italian  style;  tlie 
town-hall,  with  a  tower  200  feet  high, 
euil  a  very  capacious  grent  hall ;  the 
post-officr,  an  Italian  building  with  a 
tower  230  feft  high;  the  euven.ment 
house:  the  university,  a  Gothic  building 
with  n  frontage  of  nearly  400  feet,  sh- 
unted in  a  line  park;  the  free  public 
library;  school  of  art ;  pnhlic  museum; 
St.  Andrew's  (Kpiscopnl  I  CHth<>dral; 
St.    Mary's     (Roman    Ciitholkl     Cnthe- 

dral ;    the    Jewish    synnsoEUi'  1    rsehnnge ; 


and  has  a  depth  of  water  sufficient  to 
float  the  largest  vessels.  Besides  wharves 
and  quays  there  are  dry-docks  and  Other 
accommodation  for  shipping,  and  the 
trade  of  the  port  is  very  large.  The  prin- 
cipal exports  are  wool,  tallow,  hides,  pre- 
served meat,  tin,  copper,  etc.;  the  Im- 
ports, grain,  tea,  coffee,  sugar,  wine  and 
spirits,   ironware   and   machinery,   cotton 


mint  ; 


hospital*.   i_  , 

wrlesinnliuil,     m-lwlastic,     nnd     IiiikJ 
buildings,    which    would    not    suffer 


J   incorporated    In    1843.     The   l 

fry  of  gold  in  the  colony  In  18S1  gave  an 
immense  impetus  to  Its  progress.  Its 
Imputation  has  grown  rapidly,  ths  hut 


Sydney 


Sylvester  I 


Syd: 
Sydi 


estimate  riving  800,(KiO.  of  whom  about  a 
fourth  belong  to  Sydney  proper  and  the 
remainder  to  the  numerous  suburbs. 

SvHtipv  a  city»  county  neat  of  Cape 
ojruiicjr,    Breton  Co.,  Nova  Scotia,  on 

Sydney  II arbor  and  Canadian  Government 
railways,  276  miles  from  Halifax.  It  is 
one  of  the  great  industrial  center**  of  Can- 
ada ;  has  immense  iron  and  steel  plants, 
woodworking  mills,  grist  and  carding 
mills,  etc.  It  is  a  bunker  port  for  many 
ocean  liners  and  haN  steamer  connection 
with  Montreal,  Halifax,  Newfoundland, 
Prince  Edward  Island,  etc.,  and  Cane 
Breton  ports.  Center  or  a  large  coal  field. 
Pop.  (1020  est.)  30,000. 

Itiptt     Alukknon   and   Sir   Philip. 

L11™>    See   Sidney. 

iney  Mines,  £°™  Scotia-   p°p- 

SeVUe   (sI"^'n^-     See  Assouan. 

Sveilite  (sl'en-It),  a  rook  composed 
jrc  wc  of  hornblende  and  orthoi'liisc 
felspar  with  occasionally  a  little  quartz. 
It  abounds  in  I'pper  Egypt,  near  As- 
souan, the  ancient  Syene,  whence  it  de- 
rives its  name.  It  often  bears  the 
general  aspect  of  a  granite,  but  is  distin- 
guished from  that  rock  by  the  presence 
of  hornblende  and  the  comparative  ab- 
sence of  quartz  and  mica.  (Jranite  which 
contains  hornblende  is  called  ny<nitio 
yranitt,  and  line-grained  syenite,  contain- 
ing large  crystals  of  felspar,  is  called 
tycnitiv  porphyry. 

Sylhet.    «"**"*«■'• 

Sylla.    *»*""«• 

Syllabus  <»»;«-»"«).  a  diriment  i*- 

"  sued  by  Tope  Tins  IX.  Dec. 

8,  lSfH.  which  condemned  eighty  current 
doctrines  of  the  age  as  heresies.  It  is 
merely  a  catalogue  of  quotations  from 
modern  writers.  It  provoked  conflicts 
between  the  papal  and  the  civil  power 
in  Prussia,  Austria,  and  Itrn7.il. 
SvlloeiSm      <sil'"-tfi/.m».     in     logic,    a 

j  vb  *  **•  form  of  reasoning  or  ar- 
gument, consisting  of  three  propositions, 
of  which  the  two  lir«*t  are  called  the 
prtntism.  and  the  laM  the  runvlu*ion. 
In  this  form  <>f  argument  the  conclusion 
necessariiy  follows  from  the  premises;  ho 
that  if  the  two  first  propositions  an*  true 
the  conclusion  must  be  true,  and  the 
argument  amounts  to  demonstration. 
Thus,  plants  ha\e  not  the  power  of  lix-o- 
motion;  an  oak  is  a  plant:  therefore  an 
oak  has  not  the  power  of  loromotioii. 
These  propositions  are  denominated  the 
major  premise,  the  minor  premise,  and  the 
conclusion.  The  three  propositions  of  a 
syllogism  are  made  up  of  three  ideas  or 


terms,  and  these  terms  are  called  the 
major,  the  minor,  and  the  middle.  The 
subject  of  the  conclusion  is  called  the 
minor  term  (oak)  ;  its  predicate  Is  the 
major  term  (the  power  of  locomotion) ; 
and  the  middle  term  is  that  which  shows 
the  connection  between  the  major  and 
minor  term  in  the  conclusion,  or  it  is  that 
with  which  the  major  and  minor  terms 
are  respectively  compared  (plants). 
Syllogisms  are  usually  divided  into  cate- 
gorical, hypothetical,  disjunctive,  etc. 
The  quantity  and  quality  of  propositions 
in  logic  —  that  is,  whether  they  are  said 
of  all  generally  or  only  of  some,  and 
whether  they  are  affirmative  or  negative 
—  are  marked  by  arbitrary  symbols,  as 
A,  E,  I,  O.  Every  assertion  may  be  re- 
duced to  one  of  four  forms — the  uni- 
versal affirmative,  marked  by  A ;  the  uni- 
versal negative,  marked  by  E;  the  par- 
ticular affirmative,  marked  by  1 ;  and  the 
particular  negative,  marked  by  O.  Ex- 
amples of  each  of  these  are :  All  men  are 
liable  to  err;  no  man  is  the  exact  coun- 
terpart of  another;  some  men  an*  wist*; 
some  men  are  not  wise.  From  these,  bt 
combination,  all  syllogisms  are  derived. 
The  rules  of  the  syllogism  may  be  thus 
briefly  expressed:  (I)  In  everv  syllogism 
there  must  be  three  and  only  three  terms. 
i'2)  The  middle  term  must  enter  univer- 
sally (that  is,  inclusively  or  exclusively 
of  a  whole  class)  in  one  of  the  premises. 
(3)  Neither  the  minor  term  nor  the  major 
must  be  used  universally  in  the  conclu- 
sion if  not  so  used  in  the  premises.  (4) 
If  lwjth  premises  are  affirmative  the  con- 
clusion must  be  affirmative.  (T>)  If  either 
premise  is  negative  the  conclusion  must 
be  negative.  <il)  From  two  negative 
premises  no  conclusion  can  be  drawn. 

Svlnhs  ("ilf*1*  the  elemental  spirits  of 
u jrip.ua  t|ip  ajr  w  tn^  uyatcin  of  Para- 
celsus. The  sylphs,  like  the  other  ele- 
mental spirits  —  the  salamanders  or  spir- 
its of  lire,  the  gnomes  or  spirits  of  earth, 
and  the  undines  or  spirits  of  water  — 
form  the  liuk  between  immaterial  and 
material  Iteings.  They  have  many  human 
characteristics,  are  male  and  female,  and 
are  mortal,  but  have  no  soul,  and  conse- 
quently suffer  annihilation  after  death. 
Svlt  ("HO*  an  inland  in  the  North  Sea, 
KfJM-lt  off  the  coast  of  Hchleswig-llolstein, 
to  which  province  of  Prussia  it  belongs; 
about  1!2  miles  long,  ver?  narrow,  but 
with  a  projecting  peninsula  on  the  east 
side;  area.  40  square  miles.  It  consists 
mainly  of  sand  dunes,  with  some  pasture 
for  sheep.  The  inhabitants,  about  4500 
in  number,  are  mostly  Frisians  by  origin. 

Sylvester  I  ES^s?  £?.£ 

resented  at  the  Council  of  Nice,  and  1§ 


Sylvester  H  Symmaclius 

said  to  have  held  a  council  at  Rome  to  of    the    common    astronomical    symbols, 

condemn  the  errors  of  Arius  and  others,  which   are  si^na  conveniently    represent- 

The  story   of   his   having  baptized   Con-  ing   astronomical   objects,   phases   of   the 

stantine  and  received  Rome  and  its  tern-  moon,     etc.,     and     astronomical     terms. 

Foralities  as  a  donation,  is  pure  fiction.  Some   of   these   symbols   are   so   ancient 

le  is  honored  as  a  saint  that  we  can  find  no  satisfactory  account 

^IvlirPQtpr  TT     P°I)e»  was  Dom  °f  an  of    tnoir    tiffin-     The    symbols    for    the 

vjjrivcatci   11,    obscure  family  in  Au-  cliief  heavenly  bodies  are  as  follows:  — 

vergne,  named  Gerbert,  and  at  an  early  Sun  0,  Mercurv  $.    Venus   ?,    Earth  & 

age  entered  the  monasteij  of  St.  (Jeranl,  and  0    Moon  "t.    Mars    *.    Ceres  ?, 

in  AuriUac.     He  traveled  into  Spam   to  _>       wi     _        jL    __         j?   ,     .        1/ 

hear  the  Arabian  doctors,  and  became  so  1  alias  ?f   Juno  Ifi,  Vesta  fl.  Jupiter  If, 

distinguished  that  he  was  appointed   by  Saturn     Ij,     Uranus     V»     Neptune  H*» 

Hugh  Capet  preceptor  to  his  son  Robert.  Comet  &,  Star   *•     The  asteroids,  ex 

Otho   III,   emperor,   who   had   also   been  cept  the  four  given  above,  are  represented 

his  pupil,  conferred  upon  him  the  arch-  ,  ,    ,        ,  ,  '  ■       /~\ 

bishopric  of  Ravenna  in  IMS ;  and  on  the  by  a  circle  with  a  number,   thus    (jy  . 

death  of  Gregory  V,  in  OtHh  procured  his  Lunar  Phases:  0  Moon  in  conjunction, 

election   to   the   papacy.     He  maintained  or  ncw;    \  ^looc  in  eastern  quadrature 

and  composed  a.—or  of  works,  par-  go*  or/WI ;#  1  Moonjn  ^rn  quadra. 


Sylvester,  /A*?8  .^"Nw™!!,'  *««•*  elements  begin  with  the  same  letter. 
1814.  edu.at^rCa^bX.^VS  Jj^^  «--««-  ^-W.  -»  - 
professorships  of  mathematics  at  several    *»**  Jf  5_  ^i™™2  nSL™fil  -Liv 


student  of  the  higher  algebra,  made  very  %^^l£"*™J?a*w*ii^f^^ 

^"UltikS  mlfnvTalS^1  or  iJoT  A^^M^ 

SSfi?V*!npri                        y  valuable  Bcl"  «ymoo/«  are  letters  ancTcharacteni  whka 

entific  papers  represent   quantities  or  magnitudes,  and 

Sylvia    (.SIJ  v.aV  a   gp#nuS  ,of  f  msof80;  point  out  their  relations;  as,  aw,Vf;  «\ 

^              rial    birds    of    the    dentirostral  J    .  flm           thp  -:-„«    4.    Z.    y     i     l 

tribe,    type    of    the    family    Sylviadie    or  {/"/    =     <      >    etc 

warblers,    of    which    8.    sylricola    (wood-  ilJ',\-.'       Inimlliollka).     it     thtnld*. 


-™  «_„™i««  ^o'1    («ymoo/am),  a  brief  compendium, 

aion  examples.  a  creed. 

Svl'viadee.     See  above  article.  g              (aim),  James,  an  eminent  su^ 

i  MjAXiv    geollt    bom    at     Edinburgh    in 

liosis     (sim-hi-O'sis;    Greek,  «yn,   1700;  was  educated  at  the  High  School 


plants,  or  of  some  plant  and  some  aui-  0f   clinical    instruction;   afterwards   held 

mal,  each  being  of  service  to  the  other  in  professorships     of     clinical     surgery     in 

Borne  respect,  as  regards  food,  protection,  Kd  in  burgh     University     and     University 

etc.    A  well-known  case  is  that  of  the  College,   London.    Among   his   numerous 

pea-crabs,  which  liv?  within  the  shell  of  writings  are  a  Treatise  on  the  Excision 

various  living  molluscs.  0f  Diseased  Joints  and  Principles  of  Sur* 

Svmhol    (ahuTjul),    a    sign    by    which  aery.    He  died  in  1870.  

hjjriixuuA    one  j£nowH  or  infer8  a  thing;  SvTnm&.cll11S    (■■»a«kn»)t    QtriKTCa 

nn    emblem.     It    is    generally    a    dHinite  »J*"*"C*V****<»    AURELIUS,     a     Roman 

visible    figure    intended    to    represent    or  writer,    who    flourished    about    340-401 

itmid  for  something  else,  as  in  the  case  aj>*  held  important  public  offices  wdlt 


Symonds  Synagogue 

Theodosius  the  Great,  and  was  a  zealous  attempted.     Efforts  to  develop  a  sympa- 

champion  of  the  pagan  religion.     We  pos-  thetic  strike  were  made  in  Philadelphia 

Bess  ten  books  of  letters  by  him,  which  during  the  street-car  strike  of  1910,  but 

are  of  importance  for  the  history  of  the  it  quickly  proved  ineffective, 

time.  Svmn&thv    (»im'pa-tbi)f    In    physiol- 

Svmonds    (sl'niondz),   JonN  Adding-  *v  *■*!*»***/    ogy,  is  that  quality  of  the 

fcjjrmvii.         ton,   an   English   writer   of  animal    organization    by    which,    through 

?rose  and  verse,  was  born  at  Bristol  in  the   increased   or  diminished    activity   of 

840,   and    educated   at   Harrow   and   at  one  organ,  that  of  others  is  also  increased 

Balliol  College,  Oxford.     His  great  work  or  diminished.     The  idea  of  an  organised 

is   the    Renaissance   in   Italy    (1875-80).  system  —  the  union  of  many  parts  in  one 

Among    his   other   works   are :    Study   of  whole,    In    which    all    these    parts   corre- 

Dante;    Studies    of    the    Greek    Poets;  spond  to  each  other — includes  the  idea 

Sketches  in  Italy  and  Greece/  Sketches  of   a    mutual    operation,    of    which    sym- 

and  Studies  in  Italy;  translations  of  the  pathy     is     a     part.       The     sympathetic 

Sonnets    of    Michael    Angelo    and    Cam-  medium  has  been  sometimes  supi>oKcd  to 

panella ;    Animi    Figura,   a    collection    of  be    the    nervous    system,    sometimes    the 

sonnets;  Yagabunduli  Libellus ;  In  Sights  voKcular  or  cellular  system;  but  sympathy 

and  Days:  E stays  Speculative  and  Sug-  takes  place  between  such  organs  as  have 

gestivc,     lie  died*  April  It),   18D3.  no   discoverable   connection   by   nerves  or 

StrTnTiofh^fir*  Tnlrc    (sim -pa  -  thet'-  vessels.     The    phenomenon    of    sympathy 

oyiupatuetu,  aiiks    ik)    iuka  whU,h  amK.ur8  evell   [n   tIle  healthy  body;   but 

remain  invisible  until  acted  upon  by  heat  its  effect  is  much  more  often  observed  in 

or  by  some  other  reagent.     See  Ink.  diseases.     Sympathy    is    further    used    to 

Sympathetic  Nervous  System,  «'>™f  tfe^t  ttK 

the  name  applied  to  n  set  of  nerves  in  in  the  coutagion  of  hysteria  or  of  yawn- 
vertebrate    animals,    forming    a    nervous  ing. 

system  distinct   from,  and   yet  connected  SvTODllOllV     (Bini'fu-nO,  an   elaborate 

with,  the  chief  nerve-centers,  or  cervbro-  *      *           *     musical  composition  for  a 

spinal    nervous    system.     They    are    spc-  full  orchestra,  consisting  usually,  like  the 

cially    connected    with    the    processes    of  sonata,  of   three   or   four  contrasted,  yet 

organic  life,  the  movements  of  the  heart  inwardly      related      movements.      Haydu, 

and  of  respiration,  the  work  of  the  atom-  Mozart,  Mendelssohn,  and  Beethoven  are 

ach,    etc.,    in    digestion,    the    process    of  the    most    successful    com]>o*eni    of    this 

secretion  in  glands,  etc.     See  AVrrc  class  of  compositions. 

Sympathetic  Powder,  |^., "',*;£*>-  Sym'phytum.    Ste  <'«"/«* 

oration    which    was   reputed    to   have   the 

property  of  curing  a   wound  if  applied  to 

the  weapon  that  inflicted  it,  or  to  a  cloth  eter   in   which    the   weight    of   the  air   is 

dipped   in   the  blood   that   flowed   from   it.  indicated  by  the  compression  of  gas  in  a 

It   was  said   to  be  composed  of  calcined  tul>c,   the   lower  part   of   the   tube   being 

sulphate  of   iron.  filled    with   some  oilv   fluid   and    the   gas 

Sympathetic  Strike,  a  ln»?r«trikc  occupying  the  upper .portion. 
wjiuri*tuvuu  k/vaxav,  rarrUMj  out  gym"rj*Qmg  (sun'tiiiiis > .  in  medicine, 
by  other  crafts  than  the  one  primarily  *  jjwiud  tno  phenomena  of  dia- 
concerned,  to  the  end  that  the  first  strike  eases,  from  which  we  infer  the  existence 
may  be  forced  to  a  successful  issue  by  a  aud  the  nature  of  the  disease.  Symptoms 
general  cessation  of  business  till  the  point  have  their  seat  in  the  functions  which 
in  dispute  in  the  initial  strike  may  be  are  affected  by  the  disease,  and  may  be 
decided.  Of  such  a  character  was  the  perceptible  by  the  patient  alone  (for  ex- 
greut  railroad  strike  in  the  I'nitcd  States  ample,  pain  and  all  change  of  sensa* 
in  lvj i,  when  the  railroad  employees  tions),  or  by  the  physician  also  (for  ex- 
struck  in  sympathy  with  the  Pullman  ample,  all  diseased  movements).  The 
Car  Company's  employees.  The  principle  nervous,  the  vascular,  and  the  cutaneous 
has  been  developed  in  other  strikes  since,  systems  are  affected  in  most  diseases, 
together  with  sympathetic  boycotting  of  and  thus  afford  symptoms.  If  the  symp- 
the  kuimIs  of  the  contesting  firms.  The  loins  are  perceptible  only  to  the  patient 
disposition  to  bring  about  a  general  strike  they  are  called  subjective ;  if  to  the  phy- 
of  all  industries  has  been  shown  recently  sieian  without  necessary  ^  reference  to  toe 
on  several  occasions,  especially  that  in  patient,  they  are  o6/>cfirr. 
France  in  I'.MM)  and  in  Sweden  in  the  SvitAPOfme  (siu'a-gog;  from  the 
same  year,  the  latter  being  the  most  sue-  wJua8w5tt*  Greek  synQgogi^  an  aa- 
cessful    strike    of    this    character    ever  aemhly),   the   recognised  place  of  pnblio 


Sympiesometer  <; "ft**"" ££>. 


Synclinal  Synod 


l  and  as  tney  nary  syncope  is  caused  cnieny  Dy  weak- 
erusalein.     At  ncss,  mental  emotion,  etc 
the  holy  ark,  SvndlCatfiS    (sin'di-katz),     originally, 
'entateuch;   in  **ju\i±\*a,u*9    councils  or  bodies  of  syn- 


worship  among  the  Jews.  Its  origin,  it  other  faculties.  Fatal  syncope  is  usually 
is  supposed,  belongs  most  probably  to  the  result  of  some  nervous  *  shock'  re- 
the  date  of  the  Babylonish  captivity  in  suiting  from  a  severe  lesion  of  organs, 
the  abeyance  of  temple  worship.  The  from  a  want  of  blood,  or  an  altered  and 
synagogues  were  so  constructed  that  the  abnormal  state  of  blood  pressure.  Ordi- 
worshipers,  as  they  entered  and  as  they  nary  syncope  is  caused  chiefly  by  weak- 
prayed,  looked  towards  Jerusalem, 
the  extreme  east  end  was 
containing  copies  of  the  Pentatc 

front  of  this  was  the  raised  platform  for  dies;  afterwards,  associations  of  persons 
the  reader  or  preacher.  The  men  sat  on  formed  with  the  view  of  promoting  some 
one  side  of  the  synagogue  and  the  women  particular  enterprise,  discharging  some 
on  the  other,  a  partition  5  or  (>  feet  trust,  or  the  like;  now,  combinations  of 
high  dividing  them.  The  chief  scats,  capitalists  for  the  purpose  of  controlling 
after  which  the  scribes  and  Pharisees  production  and  raising  prices.  Syndicates 
strove,  were  situated  near  the  east  end.  in  the  United  States  are  known  as  trusts: 
The  constitution  of  the  synagogue  was  Svndic&lism  (sin'di-cnl-ism)f  a  sts- 
congregational,  not  priestly,  and  the  *  ***"v«,.m.ua*a  tcm  of  jaDor  agitation 
office-bearers  were  not  hereditary,  but  marked  by  its  revolutionary  methods  and 
were  chosen  by  the  congregation.  A  col-  acts  of  violence  as  distinct  from  political 
lege  of  elders,  presided  over  by  one  who  or  social  procedure.  The  chief  exponents 
was  the  ruler  of  the  synagogue,  managed  of  syndicalism  in  America  are  the  Indus- 
the  affairs  of  the  synagogue,  and  pos-  trial  Workers  of  the  World.  The  ideal  is 
sensed  the  power  of  excommunication,  the  unification  of  labor  in  one  great  feder- 
The  officiating  minister  was  the  chief  ation.  It  proposes  that  the  control  of  the 
reader  of  the  prayers,  the  law,  the  proph-  technical  processes  now  exercised  by  the 
fits,  etc.  The  servant  of  the  synagogue,  capitalist  shall  pass  to  various  groups  of 
who  had  the  general  charge  of  the  build-  organized  workers.  In  Great  Britain  and 
ing,  generally  acted  on  week-days  as  the  United  States  special  emphasis  is  laid 
schoolmaster  to  the  young  of  the  c'ongre-  upon  the  organization  of  labor  by  indua- 
gation.  The  right  of  instruction  was  tries  rather  than  by  crafts.  Syndicalism 
not  strictly  con  lined  to  the  regularly-  advocates  a  policy  of  uncompromising 
appointed  teachers,  but  the  ruler  of  the  hostility  between  labor  and  capital,  and 
synagogue  might  call  upon  anyone  pres-  of  '  direct  action/  such  as  the  general 
ent  to  address  the  people,  or  even  a  strike  or  sabotage*  Syndicalism  is  de- 
stranger  might  volunteer  to  speak.  The  clarcd  a  crime  in  many  states,  and  pro- 
modern  synagogue  differs  little  from  the  vision  is  made  for  the  punishment  of 
ancient.  Instead  of  elders  there  is  a  teachers  of  sabotage  or  those  advocating 
committee  of  management ;  and  the  other  methods  of  terrorism,  or  the  destruc- 
women  are  now  provided  with  seats  in  tion  of  life  or  property  for  the  accom- 
a  low  latticed  gallery. —  The  (jrcat  Ryn-  plishment  of  social,  economic  or  political 
agoguc   was    an    assembly    or   council "  of  ends. 


120  members  said   to  have  been  founded  SvUfTe     (K*n&)»  Johx  MlLLTKQTOlf.  an 
and  presided  over  by  Kzra  after  the  re-     *     8        Irish  dramatist  and  poet,  born 


SvtipIitiqI     (sin-kli'nal).     See  Antivli-  Ireland.      His    plays    include    Rider*    to 

oyncnnai   naL  ihc  $ca  (VM^)%  /n  1he  shadow  of  the 

SvnrnTmtinTi  (sing-ku-pfi'shun).  in  Olm  (1905),  The  Well  ofthetiamto 
Dyncopauon      ;nnsi<.     n»n    ttll|irntSon  (1005),    The   Playboy    of    the    Weetem 

of  the  rhythm,  by  driving  the  accent   to  World  (1907),  Dcirdre  (1910). 
that  part  of  a  bar  not  usually  accented.  SvngmatllUS.    See  Pipc-fishe*. 
Svtimtip    (sin'ko-pc),    the   name   given      "     °        m  .  .   ,v  ,    .      ,     - 

0jriii,ujjc   to  th;lt   for|||  of  (||i||t||  (,har   gvno(l     (sin'od),    an    ecclesiastical   as- 

acterized  by  failure  and  cessation  of  the  *V"V^  srinhly  convened  to  consult  on 
heart's  action  as  its  priinarv  feature,  church  affairs.  A  synod  may  be  diocesan. 
Tin-  term  is  also  applied  to  tli«  state  of  «»mp«»siMl  of  a  bishop,  and  the  clergy  of 
fainting  produced  by  a  diminution  or  in-  J1!"  di.HM.se ;  or  provincial  of  an  arch- 
terruption  of  the  action  of  the  heart,  and  1»S»'M>  »»u  the  bishops  and  clergy  of  his 
of  respiration,  accompanied  with  a  sua-  Province;  or  national,  of  the  whole 
pension  of  the  action  of  the  brain  and  a  cJ,,rSyi  of,a  .Ktat*  uPfl?r  .a  Pfl?1  '*«■**• 
temporary  loss  of  sensation,  volition,  add  **«*!■  °*  tae  Presbyterian  Church  an 


f 


Synodical  Period  Syra 

courts  of  review  standing  between  the  relations  are  indicated  by  the  changes 
presbyteries  and  the  General  Assembly,  in  the  forms  of  the  words,  and  the  modes 
and  embracing  a  certain  number  of  usso-  <>f  arrangement  are  various. 

elated  presbyteries,  the  clergy  and  elders  Synthesis    (sin-thi-sis).    See  Analysis. 

of  which  constitute  the  respective  synods.1     " 

See    Assembly     (Uencral)     and    Prvsby-  Synthetic  Rubber.     n    Jttri|,|y     of 

^vnnrlirol  P^rind  (si-nod'i-kal).  in  duce<l  by  experiment  in  a  chemical  labo- 
ajriiuuiisai  icuuu  astronomy,  the  ratory  instead  of  in  nature's  workshop, 
period  between  two  successive  conjuno  Its  production  has  been  announced  sta- 
tions or  oppositions  of  two  heavenly  eral  times  of  recent  years,  but  none  of 
Indies.  A  svnodical  month  is  a  lunation*  the  processes  has  yet  reached  the  coni- 
being  the  period  from  one  full  moon  to  mcivinl  stage.  According  to  recent  ex- 
the  next  full  moon,  or  from  new  moon  periments  of  Prof.  \V.  II.  Perkins,  of 
to  next  new  moon.  It  is  LHJ  days,  12  Manchester  Tniversity,  however,  the  pro- 
hours,  44  minutes,  2.37  seconds.  duction  offers  the  probability  of  profit  at 
Rvriftnirmft  (sin'u-nimz>,  or  words  n  price  of  Hixtv^  cents  per  pound,  with' 
Djruuiijriua  nnvjnK  (ue  8nilll»  signiiica-  the  possibility  of  its  production  at  twenty- 
tion,  strictly  speaking,  do  not  exist  in  four  cents  u  pound  or  loss, 
any  language;  and  in  the  popular  use  SvDhillS  (sifi-lis),  a  contagious  nnd 
of  the  term  synonyms  are  words  sum'-  Jr111110  hereditary  venereal  disease, 
ciently  alike  in  general  signilication  to  usually  communicate!  by  sex  intercourse, 
be  liable  to  bo  confounded,  but  yet  so  characterized  in  its  primary  or  local  stage 
different  in  special  definition  as  to  re-  l>y  chancres  or  ulcers  on  the  genitals,  suc- 
quire  to  be  distinguished.  The  opposite  ci'edcd  by  inguinal  buboes.  The  indica- 
of  synonyms  arc  antonym*.  lions  of  a  secondary  or  constitutional  af- 
SvnOPtiC  G0SPelS  <*»-nop'tjk),  a  feet  ion  an.  tilers  in  the  throat,  copper- 
*V  wrv*w  **ww^  «  tl,rm  .jppj,,.,!  to  colored  eruptions  on  the  skin,  painn  in  the 
the  gospels  of  St.  Matthew,  St.  Mark,  fames,  nerves,  etc.  The  name  of  this  dis- 
and  St.  Luke,  which  present  a  synopsis  ease  is  traced  to  a  poem  written  in  Latin 
or  general  view  of  the  same  series  of  hexameters  by  the  Italian  Fracastoro,  and 
events.  In  St.  John's  gospel  the  events  published  in  l.'.'tt).  Its  history  is  one  of 
narrated  arc  different.  See  Uox/hIm.  the  iimst  difficult  parts  of  the  history  of 
Sfmniriol    TVTptti Viro n p    '  si-no'\  i-al),  medicine.      It   is  impossible   to  say  when 

oynuviai  jueiuuraiie  tl|(,      ,„,.,„.  Iir  where  the  disease  originated,  but  it 

brnne  lining  the  various  joints  or  articu-  appears  to  have  occurred  in  Kurope  and 
lations  of  the  higher  animals,  and  which  certain  parts  of  Asia  from  the  earliest 
secretes  a  peculiar  fluid  —  the  sumtrinl  times,  and  has  gradually  spread  over  the 
fluid  —  for  the  due  lubrication  of  the  whole  globe.  1  Miring  the  latter  part  of 
joint.  The  structure  of  the  synovial  the  fifteenth  century  it  assumed  an  epi- 
memhranc  resembles  that  of  the  serous  «!« mic  form,  and  spread  throughout  the 
membranes  (which  sce».  Its  secretion  whole  of  l!un»jM\  Like  other  discuses,  it 
is  a  thick  vi-cid  tluid  somewhat  resein-  gradually  diminished  in  virulence,  par- 
Ming  white  of  egg  in  genei  it  appear-  ticularly  after  Paracelsus  had  found  in 
mice.  It  is  yellowish-white  ii.  color,  has  mercury  a  useful  remedy  agaiust  it.  It 
an  alkaline  rea«tum,  and  a  valine  taste,  has  recently  been  discovered  that  this 
SviltftX  ^'u'taks*.  that  part  of  gram-  disease  is  due  to  a  protozoan,  spintchacte 
J^  mar  whiih  treats  of  the  man-  ;»'i//ii/i#,    and    what    is    claimed    to    be    a 

ner  of  connecting  words  into  regular  m«u-  remedy  for  it  was  discovered  by  Paul 
teuces,  constructing  sentences  |.\-  the  due  Klirlieli,  a  Oermnn  chemist.  Sec  tfalvar- 
arrangement  of  words  or  nil  inVrs  in  a  ■•».  The  results  of  its  use,  so  far,  appear 
their  mutual  relations  according  to  estab-  very  promising,  though  they  may  not  prove 
lished  u^airc.  In  every  language  thi-re  is  permanent,  and  some  serious  results  have 
some  fundamental  principle  whieh  per-  f«»ll«»we«l  its  application.  These  effects  may 
\adcs  and  regulates  its  whole  construe-  he  due  to  some  fault  in  its  preparation* 
tioii.  although  it  may  occasional^  admit  SvnlllH7fltlOTl  (rif-iM-*n>!nill).  the 
ot  particular  vnri-.tions.  In  some  Ian-  w  J  *«""*«  nv*i  treatment  of  svphilis 
gu.iges  the  iu-iticiple  of  juxtaposition  l,v  means  of  repented  nvphilitic  inocula- 
prexails,  and  little  diversity  of  arrange-  ti.»iis.  It  was  originated  by  M.  Auxias,  of 
nii'iit  is  posvibli*.  us  is  the  case  in  Ilnglish,  Turin,  in  1$-M. 
in   \\  hii-h   intb'i  ti<>iis  are  s«i  few.     The  re-  «       v  0 

hith.us  of  the  subject,  the  action,  and  the  bypliOn.      See  Siphon. 

obj...t    are    indicated    by    their    respective  R  (se'riih     the    nncient    Byron),    a 

.osinons.      |„  ,,th.r  languages  -.ntlccted  OJTB.     <;riH.k  M      }  [h  fho  JE^nn  8f||f 

languages    like    Latin    or   Greek  — these  j:i  luo  miauio  of  the  Cyclades,  10  miles 


Syracuse Syria 

long  and  5  broad.  Anciently  clothed  a  progressive  city,  with  broad,  well-shaded 
with  forests,  and  very  fertile,  it  is  now  streets  and  beautiful  parks.  It  is  the  seat 
for  the  most  part  a  brown  and  barren  of  Syracuse  University  (founded  1870, 
rock.  Its  inhabitants,  only  abou*  1000  with  colleges  of  Liberal  and  Fine  Arts, 
at  the  beginning  of  the  century,  were  Medicine,  Law,  Applied  Science,  Agricnl- 
largely  recruited  by  refugees  at  the  out-  ture  and  Forestry;  students,  5000). 
break  of  the  war  of  Greek  independence,  Other  fine  buildings  include  the  Court 
and  latterly  it  has  become  the  commercial  House,  City  Hall.  Public  Library,  Y.  M. 
center  of  the  archipelago.  Pop.  31,039.  C.  A.  building,  high  school  buildings,  etc. 
—  Syka,  or  IIkrmopolis,  the  capital,  is  Syracuse  is  an  important  industrial  and 
built  round  the  harbor  on  the  east  side  commercial  center.  The  manufacture  of 
of  the  island.  It  is  the  seat  of  govern-  salt  was  formerly  the  leading  industry, 
ment  for  the  Cyclades,  and  one  of  the  but  the  industries  are  now  very  diversified, 
most  important  seaports  of  Greece.  Pop.  including  metals  and  many  manufactures 
18,132.  of  metals,  fine  tool  steel,  typewriting  ma- 

SvrflflllSft  (sir'a-kus;  now  Siracusa) ,  chines,  automobiles  and  automobile  acces- 
hjjriauuoc  ancien^y  tue  cujef  eity  of  sories,  electrical  apparatus,  agricultural 
Sicily,  on  the  east  coast  of  the  island,  implements,  china,  soda  ash,  knit  goods. 
one  of  the  most  magnificent  cities  in  the  furniture,  shoes  and  clothing.  In  1789 
world,  with  500,000  inhabitants,  is  now  salt  works  were  established  here,  the  set- 
greatly  reduced,  but  still  has  an  excel-  tlement  changing  its  name  several  times 
lent  harbor,  capable  of  receiving  vessels  until  1825,  when  it  was  incorporated  un- 
of  the  greatest  burden.  The  ancient  city  der  its  present  name.  A  feature  of  inter- 
was  of  a  triangular  form,  22  miles  in  est  is  tlie  Onondaga  Indian  Reservation, 
circuit,  and  consisted  of  four  parts  sur-  the  capital  of  the  Six  Nations.  6  miles  to 
rounded  by  distinct  walls;  the  modern  the  south  nf  the  city.  Pop.  (1910)  137,- 
cky  is  confined  to  the  small  island  of  249;  (1920)  171.717. 
Ortygia,  and  is  only  about  2$  miles  in  Svr-Darift  ^ee  8ir-Daria. 
circumference.     It    is   defended   by    walls      *      *ra.i.xa». 

with  bastions,  and  has  many  interesting  Qyrna  (sirt-a),  a  country  forming 
remains  and   memorials  of  former  times.       *  part    of    Asiatic    Turkev,     ami 

The  cathedral  is  the  ancient  temple  of  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Taurus 
Minerva,   and   there  are  remains  of  am-    range,  on  the  northeast  by  the   Euphra- 

Sh  it  heat  ens  and  other  Roman  works,  tes,  on  the  east  by  the  Syrian  desert,  on 
yractise  was  founded  by  a  colony  of  the  south  and  southeast  by  Arabia,  on 
Coriuthians  under  Archias,  B.C.  734,  and,  the  southwest  by  Egypt,  and  on  the  west 
according  to  Thucydides,  possessed  a  by  the  Mediterranean;  area,  estimated 
greater  population  than  Athens  or  any  at  about  70.000  square  miles.  The  coast 
other  Grecian  city.  Among  the  most  has  some  low  sandy  tracts,  but  is  in  gen- 
faiuous  of  its  ancient  Greek  rulers  were  oral,  though  not  deeply  indented,  lofty 
Gelon,  Dionysins  the  elder  and  the  and  precipitous,  rising,  particularly  in 
younger,  and  lliero  I  and  II  (see  these  Mount  Carmel,  to  the  height  of  3000  feet. 
articles).  It  was  unsuccessfully  besieged  The  only  good  harbors  arc  those  of  Bey- 
by  the  Athenians  in  n.c.  414;  but  fell  rout  and  Alexandretta  (Scnnderoon). 
into  the  hands  of  the  Romans,  after  a  In  Lebanon  the  mountains  reach  a  height 
three  years*  siege,  in  B.C.  212;  and  con-  of  about  1CMHX)  feet.  Between  the  two 
tinned  in  their  possession  till  the  down-  parallel  ranges  of  Libanus  and  Anti- 
fall  of  their  empire.  In  87S  it  was  Libanus  is  the  valley  of  Cu?le-Syris» 
destroys!  by  the  Saracens,  and  tin*  main-  whence  the  Orontes  flows  northwards, 
laud  portion  of  the  city  has  never  since  turning  westwards  at  Antioch,  and  fall- 
been  rebuilt.  Syracuse  is  the  seat  of  an  ing  into  the  sea  at  the  ancient-  Seleucia* 
archbishop,  and  since  INrJi  has  been  the  The  principal  river  of  South  Syria  (Pal- 
capital  of  a  province  of  the  same  name,  estine,  which  see)  is  the  Jordan.  In  the 
It  has  some  manufactures  of  drugs,  course  of  the  Jordan  are  the  lakes  of 
chemicals,  nnd  earthenware,  and  a  con-  Merom  and  Tiberias,  and  at  its  mouth 
siderahlc  commerce,  principally  in  wine,  is  the  far  larger  lake,  the  Dead  Sea, 
It  is  the  capital  of  a  province  of  the  same  Much  of  the  soil,  more  especially  In  the 
name.     Pop.  -ll.UHI.  valleys  of   I<ehanon,  is  very  fertile;   but 

SvrftCUSe  a  rity#  sit,m,,,'l  ni  Onon-  agriculture  is  not  pursued  with  as  much 
MJ  '    daga    Co..    New    York,    of   zeal   as   in   ancient   times.     Nevertheless, 

which  it  is  the  county  scat,  midway  be-  the  orchards  of  Damascus  and  the  corn- 
twecn  Albany  and  P.nffalo.  on  the  New  fields  of  Han  ran  are  celebrated,  and  the 
York  Central.  West  Shore,  and  the  1  Ma-  olive-tree  and  the  vine  are  found  in  all 
wan'  «V  Lackawanna  railroads;  ami  on  parts.  The  country  Is  poor  in  minerals; 
the  New  York  State  Uurge  ('anal.     It  is   the  native  manufactures  In  silk,  cotto*. 


Syriac  Syrtes 

mid  wool  have  been  paralyzed  by  t!»e  by  all  the  various  sects  of  the  Syrian 
import  trade  from  Europe;  and  the  car-  Church,  there  b  one  made  in  the  begin- 
a  van  trade  has  almost  entirely  ceased,  ning  of  the  seventh  century  by  Paul  of 
The  inhabitants,  rough  1*  estimated  at  Tela,  a  Monopbysite;  this  is  based  on 
about  2,500,000,  consist  *  chiefly  of  two  the  Hcxaplar  Greek  Text,  that  is,  the 
elements,  the  Aramaic  and  roe  Arabic,  the  Septuagint  with  the  corrections  of  Ori- 
latter  including  Hcdouius  and  town  and  gen,  and  is  of  very  great  value  for  the 
peasant  Arabs.  Jews  are  found  only  in  criticism  of  the  Septuagint,  supplying  as 
the  large  towns,  and  have  immigrated  far  as  a  version  can  the  lost  work  of 
back  from  Kurope.  The  language  gen-  Urigen.  Another  version,  the  Syro-Phi- 
cially  spoken  is  Arabic,  hut  with  Aramaic  loxenian,  translated  by  I'olycarp  under 
elements.  The  Mohammedans  comprise  the  auspices  of  Philoxenus,  bishop  of 
about  four-lift  lis  of  the  population,  and  llierapolis  (4NN-MHI,  and  revised  by 
thc  Christians  one-fifth.  Syria  at  an  Thomas  of  Ileraclea  in  r»l«;,  is  verv  in- 
early  period  became  part  of  the  Assyrian  ferior  to  the  Peshito.  Among  the  JlSS. 
Kmpiiv,  and  afterwards  passed  to*  the  brought  by  him  from  Syria  in  1.VPJ  Dr. 
Persian*!,  the  (J recks,  and  the  Unmans.  Curefon  discovered  an  impcrfert  copy  of 
It  formed  part  of  the  llyzantiue  Kmpire,  the  (inspvls,  differing  widely  from  the 
but  was  taken  by  the  Arabs  in  litttS.  by  common  text,  and  which  he  supposed  to 
the  Scljuk  Turks  in  107S,  by  the  Cm-  Itclong  to  the  tilth  century.  The  most 
saders,  whose  kingdom  of  .lerusalem  learned  representative  of  ihe  orthiHlux 
lasted  til]  \\1\K\.  I iy  the  Mamelukes,  who  Syrian  Church  is  undoubtedly  Kphrnem 
united  it  with  Kgypt,  and  by  the  Otto-  Syrus,  who  llniirjshi>ti  in  the  fourth  ceii- 
man  Turk^.  who  ailded  it  to  their  empire  tury.  The  Syriac  literature,  like  ihr 
in  l."»17.  The  most  important  events  in  language.  was  supersede^  bv  that  of  the 
tlie  modern  history  of  Syria  are  its  con-  Arabians.  The  latest  Syriac  da«*-ic 
(juevt  |ty  Mehemet  Ali  of  Kgypt  in  P\'V.»,  writer  is  Ilar-Ilchnrus.  bishop  of  Miiraga. 
and  its  restoration  to  Turkey  in  l^O  by  who  died  in  lUMi.  The  greater  part  of 
the  interxeiit inn  of  the  great  Kuiopcan  this  literature  has  been  Inst,  but  much 
powers:  and  the  war  between  the  Druses  valuable  material  still  remains  unedited, 
and  Marouiics  which  broke  out  in  IMiO,  Q-rrrion  Pririatiotic  or  Cm  mil  mk 
pence  lieing  restored  in  1MS1  only  by  the  "J11*11  uuiisiiiww.  |l[|:  Syrian 
active  eflmK  iif  a  French  force  sent  out  KiTK.  that  section  of  the  Cliri»i:nu  ihunh 
under  s.inctioi?  of  Turkey  and  the  west-  which  had  its  stronghold  in  Syria,  ami 
ern   powers.      In    1,SS7   Syria   was  dividt»d  which     was     ori^inalls     indudcil     in     the 

into    two    v-ia.vcts,    one   having    Damascus  Patriarchate  of  Ant h  ch.  and  sublet ntly 

as    its   «.i|'ii;il.    the    other    llevrout.      I.eb-  in   that   of  Jerusalem.      I'p  to  the  einl  of 

:iiinii    CViiummi  inhabitants  t    hut  a  special  the    fourth    century    the    Svrian    Church 

government,    atnl    is    under    a    Christian  w.-is  in  a  \ery  tlourishinj  condition,  ha\ 

Muh»^;irnl'.  iug  nt  that  time  a  membership  of  several 


Syri 


ac 


(sir'i-ak1.  a  di.ilc.  t  ,ir  brain  h    millions:  but  i  niitm\er»it-»  arising  on  the 


nf  thi'   Aramaic,  ami   thus  one  incarnation,  it  split   up  into  M-\eral  sects, 

of  tli.«  Semitic  familv   "I"  l.imiinucs.      I  See  such    as    the    Maronitcs    in    l«ehaiion,    tho 

Anihutnn.  •      It    \\;i>  a   \ernai  ular  dialect  Jacobite*,  in  Mesopotamia,  the  Christians 

in    S\  i  i.i    during    tie*    carlv    centuries    of  of    St.    Thomas    in    India,    and    the    N«*h- 

ii'ir   ei. i,    but    censi  ■]    in   be    spoken    as   a  torian .   in    l\imli«iau.     The   term    Syrian 

living    language  .ti-"iii    the  i -ii i U  ceninry.  Christians  is  frequently  specially  applied 

Initio  ciowdcd  out  by  *hat  of  the  Arabian  to   the   latter  community. 

«  on.  [ii.  ■!■-  ■!■-.     A    \er\    corrupted    form    of  SvTlIlP'fl.     '  "driug'ga  >.     S«*c  I  Mar. 

it.  li.'wwi.  i«.  still  sunken  by  a  few  sent-  ^         Ba 

ti-nil    iiJ!»c-.  an. I   print  ;p.i!l\    by   the    Nes-  ftyriri^P     tsir'inj*.  an   instrument  con- 

toii.-.n*.  ■>:    l\'Md:-!.iii  and  Persia.     S.vriae  *          o       sisting  of  a  cylinder  of  metal 

1  i ;  ■  -  r:i  1 1 1 :  *  -    li.id    it-    ri*e    in    the    tir-t    ■■•■n-  or  glu-s    tirteil    with   an    air-tight    piston. 

inn    i>i    i'iir   i  t.i.      .\t    :.r>t    it    was  chielly  which    is    umveil    up   and   down   by    means 

■  xMit*  i  :• -I    with    th'  .'!"^ii-.il   ami    'celeMa«..  of   a    handle.      In    its   simplest    form    it    is 

ii*  .!    -'.'•i''"^.    I  • :  I  >  1 .  *  :  1 1    t  ran-Iatiotis    and  destitute   ot    valves,   one    simple   a|>erture 

i 'iciii.i  ii'.:*. !■:•■-.    I. v  mns.    m.it tyndngies,    lit-  at    the   extremity   serving   for   the  ndniis- 

l»iii     in    mi'Mh,.    of    time    it  sum  and  ejection  of  fluid;  those  provided 


•  -..iM.i.i>i  l.i-i.nv,  philox.ipii.v.  grammar,  with  \ :i Iv .»«-.  however,  are  available,  on  a 
i' -  ii  Mi--.  . 1 1 1 •  1  i!."  n.itnr.il  —  ieiire**.  The  small  scale,  for  all  the  purpo***  of  SO 
i-:<-i    \v>tl;    in    tin-    l.tui: m.i i---  still   extant     .iir-pump. 


'i    ■    il).  •■rop'.i  '■>•    tl.m-l.i!lon    of   till'    P.ib'e 

■     i       tie-       P.    .'l.it.i  I  See       /*•  s/r  t/f».  •  111 


Syrrhaptcs.   S,H  ^"^^"^ 


lie  pi-i.n.i  Vei-ion.  viiii- ii  Svrtes    |s,',^',,"■/•,•  *w°  i*pi^  gulfs  of 


ii- ■      -."  :■•»  as  t;,.   ,ni:lhii  i/.ed  \n«.ii.ii   «j  *  v^*>    ^w  ^i^iit^irmjefn  on  the  coast 


Syrup  Scolnbk 

of  Africa.    The  Lesser  Syrtis,  or  Gulf  SzePerHn    (Kf/e-din),    a    royal     free 

of  Cabes,  lies  on  the  east  coast  of  Tunis;  w*'^5^u^Ui    city  of  Hungary,  capital  of 

the  Greater  Syrtis,  or  Gulf  of  Sidra,  lies  the  county  of  Csongrad.  at  the  conflu- 

between  Tripoli  and  Barka.    The  navi-  enct  of  tot  Maros  and  Theism,  00  miles 

gation  of  the  Syrtes  was  anciently  con-  west    of    Arad.     It    is    second    only    to 

sidered  very  dangerous.  Budapest,  and  is  a  great  center  of 


SvrilT)    (sir'up't    in   medicine,   a   satu-  merce  and  agriculture.    It  has  numerous 

ojriuy   rated,  or  almost  saturated,  solu-  industrial  establishments,  large  salt  and 

tion    of   sugar    in    water,   either   simple,  tobacco    magazines,    and    a    considerable 

flavored,    or    medicated.     In    the    sugar  shipping    trade,    especially    in    coal    and 

manufacture,   a    syrup    is   a    strong   sac-  timber.     The     town     was     almost     com- 

charinc  solution  which  contains  sugar  in  pletely    destroyed    by    an    inundation    In 

a  condition  capable  of  being  crystallized  March,  1879,  but  great  embankments  have 

out,    the    ultimate    uncrystallizublc    fluid  siuce  been   built  for  its  protection,   and 

being  called  treacle  or  molasses.  the  whole  town  reconstructed,  some  fine 

fiTTProri    <>r     Sysbax      (siz-ran'y'),     a  public     buildings    having    been     erected. 

oytiuiiy  tQwn   Qf    Central    Ku88ia?    ln  t>op  (U)io)  11S.328. 

the  government  of  Simbirsk,  and  90  miles  SzePSZ&rd    (seg'slrd),  a  market  town 

south  of   the  city  of  that  name,  a  few  *J£a^B0£ta'M'u'    of     Hungary,     81      miles 

miles  from  the  Volga.     It  has  tanneries,  southwest   of   Budapest,   on    the    Sarrla. 

flour-mills,    etc.,    and    large    exports    of  Pop.  13,895. 

grain.  Pop.  33,046.  Szekler  (8ek'^r)»  &  Hungarian  people 
SvZVffV    (Ri'zi-Ji)<    *n    astronomy,    the  inhabiting   Transylvania,    and 

wj*v5J    conjunction    or    opposition    of  preserving  the  Magyar  characteristics  In 

any    two    of    the    heavenly    bodies.     See  their  purest  form. 

Moon,  Si7ATit»a     (sen'tesh),  a  town  of  Hun* 

C-flhorika     (sa-bad'ka).     See  ThereH-  OZiC11,'CB    gary,     in     the     country     of 

OZttUHUAH,    Qpcl  Csongrad,  29  miles  N.  N.  K.  of  Siegedln. 

Szarvas    (8&r'vash),   a  town  of  Hun-  The   inhabitants   are   chiefly   engaged    In 

gary,  county  of  Bekes,  on  the  agriculture  and  fishing.     Pop.  31.308. 

Ktfrfts.  Pop.  25,773.  Szieeth  (^S^),  or  Szigetvab,  a 
Szatmar     (sat'niilr),  a  royal  freo  town  B^"**    town   of   Southwestern   Hnn- 

of    Hungary,    in    a    marshy  gary,  formerly  an  important  fortress,  and 

plain  on  the  Szamos,  (50  miles  E.  n.  e.  of  in    1800   maintained   a   heroic   resistance 

Grosswardein.     It     has     a     considerable  to    a    great    Turkish    army,    which    was 

trade  in  wine  and  wood,  is  the  scat  of  a  continued  until  the  fortress  had  become  Si 

Roman   Catholic  bishop,  and  contains  a  heap  of  ruins  and  all  the  defenders  wein 

cathedral.     Pop.  20.SS1.  slain. 

Srp-rrinPTi     (ssVcho-an'),  n  large  prov-  QpicrA+Ti     or     MABAXAlfO-SziOBTH.      * 

DZe  cnuen    moe  in  th«  west  of  China;  ozl5eiIl>    town  of  Northeastern   Hub- 

area,  1M.N00  square  miles.     The  surface  gary,  on  the  Theiss,  at  the  foot  of  the 

is   generally    rugged   and   full   of   defiles,  Carpathians,    a    salt-mine    depot    and    a 

especially  in  the  west,  where  many  peaks  center  of  the  lumber  trade.     Pop.  17.44B, 

rise  far  above  (he  snow-line,  hut  there  is  one-third  being  Jews. 

a  plain  of  some  extent  surrounding  Sznlnol?  (sol'nok),  a  market  town  of 
ChiiiK-tno-fo.  t lit-  capital.  The  principal  MVXllwXk  Hungary,  on  the  Theiss  and 
river  is  the  YanR-tse-kiung.  The  soil  is  the  Zagyva,  is  the  junction  of  four  rail- 
only  moderate  Ft-  fertile,  but  there  are  some  ways,  and  has  a  considerable  trade  in 
metallic  ones.    Pop.  est.  about  70,000,000.  tobacco,  salt,  and  wood.     Pop.  2&3TO. 


